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For  a  very  long  time  Switzerland  was  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  possessed  a  Guide-book^ 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  excellent  work  of  Ebel, 
here  alluded  to,  indeed  deserves  the  highest  praise ; 
9nd  it  is  upon  the  foundatioo  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  mm  tl^t  every  succeednig  work  of  the 


nil 

however^  yolnminous^  ext 
its  arrangement  and  bulk  fit  it  more  for  the  library 
than  the  pocket,  or  even  the  travelling-oiyrriage; 
and  the  abridged  French  translation  is  unskilfully 
made,  inconvenient  to  consult,  and  full  of  gross 
errors*.  In  addition  to  this,  the  original  work  was 
written  more  than  forty  years  a^o ,  and  was  not 
eprrected  at  the  time  of  ue  autibor  s  death.  In  con- 
se<^ence  of  this,  and  owing  to  the  great  changes 
which  have  lieen  made  m  every  part  of  Switzer- 
land since  its  publication,  a  portion  of  the  informa- 
tion is  necessarily  antiquated.  The  improvements 
of  roads,  the  opening  of  new  passes  over  the  Alps, 
the  establishment  of  steam-boats,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion,  have  given  rise  to  a  tho- 
roughly different  system  of  travelling.  Most  va- 
Inaole  contribations  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
respecting  the  natural  history,  resources,  etc.,  of 
Switzerland ,  have  been  made  since  his  time ;  the 
geology  of  the  countrj-  has  assumed  a  totally  diffe- 
rent aspect ;  and  the  ancient  political  forms  are  now 
scarcely  recognised  since  the  recent  revolutions. 
The  editor  of  the  present  work  has  great  plea- 

*  Th»'  Guide-Books  For  Switzerland  reccoU^  pufatlwbed  by 
M.  Maisou,  Par^s,  are  free  from  error. 
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PREFACE. 


sure  in  acknowIcdin({  his  oblifjalions  to  Ebcl,  as 
well  as  to  the  later  writers  on  the  country,  espe- 
cially to  the  scientific  researches  of  A{;assiz,  llufji,. 
and  Studer,  to  the  compilations  of  Olulz  Bloizhcini^ 
and  Bolman,  and  to  the  recent  publication  entitled^ 

Gemaelde  der  Schweitz."  Nor  is  he  less  indebted 
to  his  own  countrymen,  havin{;  found  the  (greatest 
assistance  from  the  accurate  and  inierestinf;  works 
of  Brockedon*  and  Latrobef.  For  his  own  part,  he 
has  brou{]ht  to  the  tiisk  the  experience  gained  in 
four  different  visits  to  the  country,  in  the  course  of 
w  liich  he  left  but  a  small  portion  of  it  unexplored. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  cannot  speak  of  the  Hand- 
book fqf  Switzerland  with  less  diffidence  than  he 
did  of  tTie  volumes  relating  to  Germany  which  have 
preceded  it;  and  he  must  equally  trust  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  readers  to  excuse  numerous  inac- 
curacies which  no  doubt  pervade  it. 

He  has,  however,  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of 
the  merits  of  the  second  section  of  this  volume; 
relating  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  a  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  countries,  which 
he  has  explored  in  almost  every  direction,  and  on 
many  different  occasions.  The  routes  contained 
in  it  possess  great  interest,  from  the  total  want  of 
any  other  information  respecting  the  country  thev 
traverse,  from  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  described,  and  from  their  being  derived, 
not  from  books,  but  from  personal  knowledge. 
They  will  probably  be  the  means  of  throwing  open 
to  English  travellers  a  region  little  visited  hitherto, 
but  possessing,  from  its  romantic  beauties,  the 
highest  claim  to  attention. 

*  The  I>asscs  of  ilic  Alps,  2  vols  4to.:  and  Excursions  aniuii^ 
llie  Alps. 

f  The  Alpenstock  and  the  rodeslriao. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


LIST  OF  ROriTKS. 

The  names  of  many  places  are  necessarily  repeated  insevet. 
ra<  Routes;  but,  to  facilitate  reference,  they  are  printed  in, 
Jtalics  only  in  those  Routes  underwhtch  they  are  fully  described. 


BOiTK  PACE 

A  Bale  to  Bienne  and  Bern  by  \he  Munsterthal  (yol 
Moutiers),  with  eiciirsion  to  the  WeisscDsteiP.  1 

2  Bale  to  Schaffhausen.    iO 

3  Bale  10  Soleure,  the  JVeissenstein,  and  BieDDe>  by 

Ober  IJauenstein,  jj 
Zl  Bale  to  Lucerne,  by  the  Unier  Hauenstein,  Olten,  Aar- 

burg  and  Sempach.  16 

5  Bale  to  Aaraa,  by  the  Staffelegg  19 

6  Bale  to  Zurich,  Py  Brugg  {ihe  Baths  of  Schinttnach) 

nnd  Baden,  30 

7  Schaffhausen  and  the  Rhinefall  to  Constance,  25 
•   8  Schaffhausen  to  /Zurich*  82 

9  Ztirich  to  Constance,  by  fViniertkumd  Frauenfeld,  87 
4  0  Zurich  to  St.  Gall.  38 

d3  Zurich  to  Bmie,  by  Baden  and  Lenzburg.   38 

d4  Zurich  to  Coire,  by  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Jf  aL' 

lenstadt.  89 
4  5  Zurich  to  Lucerne,  hy  Hor gen ^  Zug^  and  the  Righi>  A6 
4G  Zurich  to  Lucerne,  by  ihc  Jlpis.  48 
d7  Lucerne  to  the  Righi  and  Brunnen,  by  Kussnacht, 

Arth,  the  Fall  of  the  Rossberg,  and  Schwytz,  55 

18  The  Lake  of  Lucerne — from  Lucerne  to  Fiiielen.  71 

19  Lucerne  to  Meyringep,  by  the  f^'al  of  Sarnen  and  Poms 

of  the  Brunig.    .     :  _. 

28  Lucerne  to  Berne  and  Thun,  by  the  Entlebuch,  ~85 
23  Lucerne  to  Berne,  by  Sunimiswald.  87 
'2lx  Soleure  to  Berne,  87 

27  The  brrnese  oberland. 

Berne  to  Thun,  lnicrlachcn,  Laaterbrunncn,  over 
the  Wengem  Alp  to  Grindelwald ,  up  the  t'aul- 
/tor»,  over  the  Scheideck  to  Meyringcn  and  ISrienz.  96 

28  Pass  of  the  Grimsel — Meyringen  to  Ober  Gestclcp  and 

Brieg.    .  .   1J6 
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29  P<us  of  iA<M^--OlHr  CMekn  to  Doom  dPOHpiiU  i19 
by  tbe  Val  fomam  and  FaiU  of  IA«  Tosa. 

SO  Pott      tA£  Fiir^a,  from  the  Hospice  of  Ibe  Grimsel 
to  Hospilil,;oii  tlie  St.  Qfmhudf  iKf  tbii  GUekr  of 
the  Rhone.  Ui 

31  Pass  of  the  Surenen — Stani  lo  AUdod;  iqr  Engdberg 

and  the  base  of  the  Titlis.  i24 

32  PassofMcStts/cn.— MeyriDgento  Wasen.  12S 

;J4        of  the  St.  Go«Aard,— from /^oeieii,  Wi  the  Lak« 

of  Lucerne,  to  Bellinzona. 
Rb  PojaofmN&fanen.Ohat^t^^kh^^  UB 

38  Ia$*ofth$  GMMi.— TlMU  to  tte  MA*  of  W 

the  Valtais. 

39  Pm  of  f  Aoiry^— Than  to  Sion  over  the  GriBUpi  150 

AO  Past  of /Ac  5an^/*cA.— Stanen  to  Sion  US 

41  ThuD  to  Vcvey,  by  the  Simmenthal,  Baths  offfeiisen- 

inirg,  Saanen^  and  Gru^iru;  footpath  Ofer  the 
Dent  de  Jaman, 

42  Beroe  to  Lausanne,  by  Freyburg.  i57 


43  Berne  to  Lausanne,  by,  Morat^  and  Avtwhes.  {k 

ticum). 

44  Berne  to  Neuekitd.  ^ 

45  3iane  to  Nendiftld,  rvMthmf  and  Lansaane,  akMf 

the  Lakes  of  JBiennc  and  NeuchdteL  i69 

48  Henehfttel  to  Loc/c  and  la  CAaux  de  Fonds.  i74 

49  POBtarlier  Cm  France)  to  l^Ofdli^td,  by  Moltm  ^ra- 

ver«. 

30  .Yferdun  lo  QencTa,  by  Orbe,  with  excnnion  \olMcde 

JOUX'  *2 

53  D'jrtO  lo  Geneva.  J2 

55  i^tf/:c  of  Geneva.  ' 

56  GencTa  to  Martigny,  by  Lmmmne^  Veveg^  CMUtm  anO 

57  Genert  l»  Marllgny,  by  TAonon  and  JW««^  215 

58  BcattO  SioD,  by  the  Dia6(ere/«. 

59  Pottage  of  the  Simplon — Morl^rny  to  Mjfi^f  by 

Sion,  Bn>^,  Domo  d'Ossola. 
66  Constance  to  5f.  Galt.^Lake  of  Constance.  232 
fi7  Si.  Gall  lo  Coirc,  by  Rorschach,  Rhcineck,  the  Valley 

of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Baths  of  Pfeffers.  Vn 
68  SL  Gall  to  lhe/?ai/w  ofOaij  and  ^^ppenxetf ,  with  €1- 

cursions  to  the  StoU,  the  WmtM,  fTiUkirthMi 

89  SI.  OaU  lo  Rapperaebwy],  hj  Herum  and  tbe  fwm- 
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X  List  of  Routes  ~  StvHierlnnd, 

71  bctiatfliauSL'n  to  Coirc,  througli  Toggenburg  and  IVild- 

^.  253 

72  Wesen  to  ihe  Bat ks  of  Stachelberg,  and  the^^ 

Pantenbrucke,--l^ass  of  thehlausen  to  AltdorC        25 A 

74  Rapperschwyl  \o  Evmedeln  and  Scliwytz;  with  cxcur- 

sion  to  Morgarien.  ggg 

75  ScBwJTz  to  uiarus,  by  the  Muoitathal,  the  Pass  of  the 

Pi  agcl,  und  the  K  to  ni  hat.  Z6H 

76  Glarus  to  Coire,  by  the  Scrnft-thal,  270 

77  Coire  to  Andermalt  on  the  St.  Gotlhard,  up  the  Valley 

 o/^the  border  Hhein^  by  Dissentis,  and  across  the 

uberalp,  ^  .  ' 

78  i^fl3>s  of  the  Lukmanier,  DIssentis  to  Olivone,  in  the 
 ^^L^'^^""'  ~  27fi; 

^^(^y^^f^^d  fo  Fidfris  and  Davos.  ~27T 
82  i^aA.s  0/* <yie  ./tta^r— Loire  to  ^f.  Mauriiz  in  the  Enpa- 

 ,         ,    ^  27H 

o?  ^f^/^^^^^  ^^^"^^>  Cojre  to  Ponte  in  the  Engadlne.  280 

84  The  Engadine  -^m.  Mauritz  to  the  Pass  of  Finster^ 

miipz.  ^  ^  

85  Pass  ufthe  Z?grwiwa.— Samadan,  in  the  Engadine,  to 

Tirano  in  the  Valteline.  sgfi 

87  CoiT^  ioji-plu  gen,  hy  I  ho  Via  Mala.  28d 

88  o/"  //te  6>%c;<.— Splugen  to  Chiaoenna  and 

;  Logo  di  Como,  29M 
99  Qnavcnna  to  St.  Maiirilz,  and  the  source  of  the  Tnn, 

^>  ^he  Val  Bregaglia  and  the  t'ass  of  the  Malojg  '  298 
^?  n^T^^^^^  /?gr»/m/  (ityi.-~Sf)lngen  to  /Jellinzona.  300 

91  Bellinzona  to  Magadino  and  Locarno  on  the  La^ 

Maggiore.  «Oii 

92  Bellinzona  to  Lugano  and  Como,  by  the  ^/owfe  Ce/tcre  309 
^  ^"'nOf  on  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  to  Menaggio,  on  the 

*^ago  di  CpmOf  by  the  Lago  Lugano,  .  312 
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Skeleton  Tours — PjgeSlO. 

TIOUTB  .  PACE 

101  Arona,  on  Lagjo  Maggie  re,  to  Vatallo^  in  the  ygL 

Sesia.  »  »  _ 

102  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggjore,  to  VaraHo»  by  the 

Lago  d  Orta  and  the  C6L  de  Colma.  385 

^03  Homagnano  to  Turin.   32 

dOA  Varalloto  Chatiilon,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta/by  the  Passes 
of  the  Col  de  ygl  Dobbia,  the  Col  de  lianzola,  and 
the  Col  de  Jon^  crossing  the  Val  de  Lys  and  the 
raTChaUant,  329 
'  45  Vogogna,  in  Val  d'Ossola  to  Visp,  in  the  Valais,  by 
the  Pass  of  the  Monte  Moro  and  the  Valley  of 

Saas»  

ip9  Visp  to  ChatUlon,  by  the  Pgjsof  the  Mont  Cervin 

and  the  P^at  Tournanche.  3AA 

407  The  Val  d\4osta,    Turin  to  Coi-mayeur,  3A» 

408  The  Great  !!>t,  Bernard  Martigny  to  Aosta.  357 
109  St.  Jiranchier  to  Aosta^  by  the  Valley  of  Bagnes.lM 

irlaciers  of  Charmontaney  the  Cot  de  la  Fenctrej 
and  the  Fal  Pellina.  369 

HO  Martigny  to  Cormayeur,  by  Coldc  Ferret    374 

111  Aosta  to  Ponte^  Val  d'Orca^  by  Cogne,  Fenetre  de  ' 
CogneyXh^  Col  de  Reale,        Val  Soanna,         ~  876 
in  Ponte  to  Vxlleneuve^  by  the  Val  d'Orca,  the  Col  de 
Croix  de  ISivolet^  and  the  P^alSavaranche;  detouY 
to  the  Col  de  Calese.  352 

113  Ivrogne  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice,  in  the  TareniaUe, 

by  the  Fat  Grisanche  and  Col  du  Mont,  887 

114  Cormayeur  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice^  by  the  Pais  of  Ike 

Little  Si.  Bernard,  ^  39O 

115  Geneva  to  C/tflmotiny.    396 

116  Chamouny  to  Martigny,  by  the  Tete  ISoire,  Trienty 

and  the  Col  de  Forclaz.  A18 

117  Martigny  to  Chamouny,  by  the  Colde  Balme.  420 

118  Chamouny  to  Cormayeur,  by  the  (70/ (<e /^QH-^omm^  422 

and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
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U9  Sallenches  to  VHdpital  Con  flans,  428 

^20  Geneva  to  Chambery,  hy  Anneey,  431 

121  QgPeva  to  Chambery,  by  HurmU^  '  437 

122  Cbambery  10  Lanslebour^,  hyVHopital,  Moutiers 

Taremaise,  JBourg  St.  Maurice,  Tignes^  and  the 
Col  d'Jseran»  >     ^  > 

123  Moutiers  Tarentaise  to  Lanslebourg^  by  the  Col  de 

125  Ponrde  heauTOisin  to  the  Baths  ofAix,  by  Mont  du 

Chat  and  ihe  Lac  de  Bourget, 

126  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  to  Chambery,  by  Axguebelktte, 
Ai7  Pass  of  Mont  Cenis.'-'VoiiiiiQ  Beauvoisin  to  Turin, 

by  Les  fichelles,  Cbambery,  aad  Susa.  454 
128  MoDrCenis  to  busa,  hy  ih^  Little  Mont  Cenis  and 

ihe  Col  de  Ciairie.  A6t 
429  Grenoble  to  Briangon,  by  Bourg  d'Oysans,  and  the 

Col  de  Lautaret,  ^      ^      >  _ 

j30  Briangon  to  Susa,  by  the  Pass  of  the  Mont  Gencvre.  471 

131  Cesanne  to  Fignerol^  by  the  Col  de  Sestrieres  and 

Val  de  Ciuson  473 

132  Protestant  Valleys  oyTHBWALDENSES.—PigDerol  to 

Embrun,  by  the  6*0^  de  Croix.  A75 
483  Protestant  VALLEYS.^y^^nes  to  Saluizo,  by  the 

pQssofthe  Monte  f^iso.  479 
Embrun  to  6'(?/i£,  by  Barcellonette  and  the  Co/  rf'^r- 

gentiere.  483 

435  Turin  to  Nice,  by  the  Co/  <ig  Tgnrfg.   488 

lag  Atce  to  Genoa,  by  the  Riviera,  or  Cornice.  490  . 
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INTRODUCTORY  INFORMATION. 

■ 

A.  TBAVELLBB  cannot  reach  Switzerland  without 
a  passport  from  a  minister  of  one  or  olher  of  the  - 
Slates  of  Europe ;  and,  though  it  is  seldom  called 
for  while  he  is  in  the  country,  yet  he  must  be  pro- 
pared  to  [)roduce  it  whenever  it  is  required.  At 
the  {{ales  of  Geneva,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  iwo 
Olher  capitals  of  the  cantons,  passports  arc  de- 
manded on  entering.    Persons  proceeding  from 
Switjterland  to  the  Austrian  states,  or  Bavaria, 
muSthave  die  signature  of  the  ministers  of  those 
countries  attached  to  their  passports;  .or  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  across  the  frontier. 
The  ministers  accredited  to  the  Swiss  (Confedera- 
tion reside  at  Bern,  or  at  least  have  their  passport- 
offices  there  ;  even  when  they  themselves  follow 
the  Diet  either  to  Zurich  or  Lucerne.  Strangers, 
thefefbre,  should  take  care  4o  secure  their  vise  as 
they  pass  through  Bern.  See  Route  ik,  p.  93,  for 
further  particulars. 

In  going  from  Geneva  to  Charoouny,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Sardinian  Consul  is  made  a  sine  qud  non, 
in  order  to  secure  to  that  official  a  fee  of  four 
francs. 

There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  which  has 
so  complicated  a  Currency  as  Switzerland ;  almost 
every  canton  has  a  Coinage  of  its  own,  and  those 
coins  that  are  current  m  one  canton  will  not  pass 
in  the  next.  Let  the  traveller,  therefore,  be  cau- 
tious how  he  overloads  Imnself  with  more  small 
chSnge  than  he  is  sure  of  requiring. 

Detailed  tables  of  Swiss  coins  are  given  below, 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  traveller  s  while  to 
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por|)lc\  himself  with  their  iotricacies;  since  he 
will  Hnd  French  Napoleons  and  francs  current 
nearly  ail  over  Swilzerland.  They  are  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  coins  he  can  take  with  him  : 
and,  except  in  some  very  remote  situations,  on 
the  east  siac  of  the  conniry,  in  the  canions  of  St. 
Gall,  Appenzell,  and  (jiisons,  which  border  on 
(jcrmany,  and  wlicre  Bavarian  florins  (^20  pence;) 
and  kreutzers  are  in  common  circulation,  the  inn— 
keepers  always  make  out  their  bi^s  ia  Fr*  francs^ 
or  wi  1 1  do  so  i^  required. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prevent  bding 
cheated,  that  the  traveller  should  know  the  value 
of  one  or  two  Swiss  coins. 

1  Swiss  franc,  containin(;  10  balz  —1  1/2  French 
franc  (1  franc  48  cents.),  =  (nearly  is.  2d. 
English. 

IN.H.  This  distinction  between  the  value  of 
French  and  Swiss  francs  sliould  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

1  batz  contains  10  rappen,  and — 1  (nearly) 
English. 

The  Swiss  coins  most  frequently  met  with  are 
pieces  of  5  balzen.  or  1/2  a  Swiss  franc;  1  baiz, 
ifi  batz,  and  rappen.    IHeces  are  also  coined  of 
4  9  2,  3,  and  k  Swiss  francs. 

Value  of  sonie  Foreign  Coins  in  Swim  Currency. 

1  French  Napoleonzili  Swiss  francs. 
1     »     5  franc -piece  =  from  33  3/4*  to  35 
batzen. 

1  French  franc=(coMnonly)  7  batzen  or  exactly 

6  balzen  8  rapps. 
1  English  shilling  =  9  batEen. 
1 1    »     sovereign  ss  17  Swiss  franca  &  batzen 

6  sapps. 
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1  Brabant  dollar  =  4  Swiss  fraocs^  or  40 
batzen. 

[The  BraiMQt  dcrilar  (kraulMdert  or  oiosse  tba«> 
ler)  19  an  ftdYaptageoim  coin  lo  lake  inlo  the  Gei^ 
jOian  caotons.  liiieerallhaugh  It  is  worth  only  5Fr. 
fr.  80 cents.,  it  passes  throughout  for 6 francs.] 

BW1S8  FitANCft  AND  BATzETf ,  ^JUduotd  to  fMr  Vohm 
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Swiss 
Francs 
of  10 


Fr. 


B. 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 

9 
10 

20 
30 
40 
^ 

70 
80 
90 


Pnusin. 

D*lbr  of 

30 
Silber 
Gros. 


I). 


Gi. 

3,6 
4,8 

6,0 

96 
10,8 
12,0 


24,1 

6,1 
18,1 

-,2 
2,12,2 
2'242 
3|  63 
3  18,3 


Dollars  o 
24 

GroscVeii. 


8 
12 
16 
20 

24 

28 
32 
36 


40 


-.3 

1.2 
1,6 

1,9 

2,2 

2,8 


8,1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


7 
11 
15 
19 

22 
26 
30 
34 


38 


fir 

0,9 
1.8 
2,8 
3,7 
4,6 
5,5 
6.4 

8,3 
9,2 

18,3 
3,5 
13,7 
21,8 
7,0 
16,2 
1.3 
10,5 
19,7 

15,3 
11,0 
6,6 
23 

22,0 
17,6 
133 
8,9 


4.7 


/Jttparia. 
Flwrint'o 

60 

Kretiixers 


1 

2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
6 

13 

20 

27 

34 

41 
48 
55 
61 

68 


Kr. 
41 

8,3 

16,5 
20,6 
24,8 
28,9 

a3,o 

37,1 
41,3 

22,5 
3,8 
45,0 
26,3 
7,5 
48.8 
30,0 
11,3 
52,5 

45,0 
37,5 
30,0 
22,5 

15,0 
7^5 

52,5 

«,0 


Fruuee, 

FraiiCi  o 

100 
Centimes 


of 

20  SliilMi^ 


c:. 

J.. 

.• , 

15 



30 

44 

59 

74 

89 

1 

4 

1 

19 

1 

as 

1 

1 

48 

1 

2 

96 

2 

4 

44 

3 

5 

93 

4 

7 

•41 

5 

8 

89 

6 

10 

37 

8 

11 

85 

9 

13 

33 

10 

14 

82 

11 

29 

63 

1 

2 

44 

45 

1 

14 

59 

26 

2 

5 

74 

7 

17 

88 

89 

3 

8 

103 

70 

4 

ud 

52 

4 

11 

133 

as 

5 

3 

148 

15 

5 

14 

1,4 

2,8 

4,1 
5,5 
6,9 
8,2 
9,6 

I'l 

3,5 
5,3 

8,8 
10,5 

2,0 
3  8 
5,5 

11.0 
4,5 

10,0 
3,5 

9,0 
2,5 
8,0 
1,5 


7,0 
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« 

FRENCH  FRANCS  AND  CENTIMES  COMPARED  WITH 
SWISS  FRANCS  AND  BATZEN. 


In  many  instances,  the  coins  in  the  following  tables  are  almost 
obsolete;  and,  where  tliey  still  exist,  French  t'l-ancs  and  Swiss  batzen 
are  also  current,  so  that  the  traveller  need  rarely  have  recourse  to 
them. 


§  3. — Swi$9  Monty.  ivft 

Aaran,  JJem,  Ba$le,  Frtyburg,  Sole»r$,  Vaud,  and 

rallaii. 

These  canions  combined  together  in  1825  to 
adopt  an  uniform  currency. 

Swits  franc    «  *0  iMlten. 
„  liati.     n'lO  rappt. 

Gulden  =  15  baUen  «  90  krencam. 

Appenzell,  SLGall,  Schaffhausen,  and  Thurgovie^ 

Accounts  are  kepi  in  florins  ( gulden  foot ,  as 

in  Frankfort,  Baden,  etc.) 

i  florin,  of  60  iLreutzers  =  iOd.  English. 

1  Napoleon  =  9  florins  Si  kfrntKTK 

•    1  BrabaotdoHar  «  !•  0.      Wkr.  ♦  ' 

i  Doeat  a  5  fl.      80  kr« 

1  Convention  dollar  »  »  fl.  S4kr. 

Geneva, 

a  florins  (petite  monnaie)  containing  12  ^ols  =  42  deniers. 
b  Livres,  cournnts  of  20  sols  —  4^  deniers. 

r  French  francs  and  centimes 
d  Swiss  francs,  and  l»tzea 

G«o«vew  CurreocT. 
Sol.  D«.  Fl  n-n. 

f  Frendi  S-franc  piece  =   S    1     9    or    iO  10 

§  Frpnch  franc  »  26  Genevese  Sols, 

t  Brabant  dollar  =   3   40     a    or     H  > 

^The  Pound  sterling  is  asuailj  worth  25  fr.  50  c.) 

Glarui. 

1  Florin  or  Gulden  :=  kO  schillings. 

Florin  ooitelns  15  (light)  baizen,Sd1trentatfa,or70bfati«ens^ 
1  Ffcodi  franc  Tt  centimes  » I6d.  Bnglisb. 


Brabant  dollar  3*  Gr«  florins  SO  krentiers. 

French  Napoleon  11   11.         36  kr.  . 

„    5-franepie9a*aa  2  fl.        53  kr. 
.   „   1  fraoc        M  .    34  kr^  , 

Swiss  franc  ^  61  kr« 
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Swfai  |iiceeof5lMtieii »  ooe  fl.  80  Moltgen* 

4,     Ibalieoa  '  6b1urzgers. 

1  Baf  arian  imia     «=>  i  GriM>nfUi4kreoti. 

2  Zvyttnifert          »  1  GrisoD  fl. 

Lucerne  and  Unterwalden. 
florin  of  15  (lights  batzen,  or  AO  schilliogft^or  6akreuUer8« 

4  Louis  (Vor      as  ^2  florins  of  Lucerne. 

i  5-franc  piece  w  2  florins  of  Lucerue.  22  &clullio|pi, 

NmchdteL 
LWres  of  NeochMel  of  20  sols  and  it  denlert, 

Louis  d*or  —  iO  i/6  Neudi^  liiras. 

Schwytz  and  Uri, 
Florin  of  i5  (light)  batzen ,  or  AO  schillings^  or  60  kreutzjsrs. 

Loui»  d'or=4  3  florins  of  Scliwytz. 

Ticino  [Tessin). 
The  lira  oonlalns  2b  soldi,  each  of  4  quatrini. 

Loais  d*or from  34  to  37  1/2  lire. 
Zurich. 

Florm.=  iO  ^good)  batzen  =  60  kreiilzers  =  2  French  franca 

35  cents. « 1  Bavarian  florin  (>  lireutzers- 

> 

Br^bunt  dollar  6=  2      Ztirich  florins  27  kreutziers., 

French  5-franc  piece     =  2  4/8  Zurich  florins 
20-franc  «  8  4/2  Zurich  florins. 

The  Zurich  florin  is  also  divided  into  46  good)  batzen  and 
40  rapps,  and  again  into  AO  schillings  ofA  rappseach. 

In  August,  1834-  twelve  of  the  cantons  *  agreed 
to  appoint  a  comoussioa  to  examine  into  the  pre- 
sent complicated  carrency,  and  to  devise  a  new 
and  uniform  systeoi'  of  coinage.    They  have  ,aU 
'ready  altered  and  corrected  the  weights  and  mea- 


*  Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Glarus,  Froybiirg,  Soleure* 
B^e,  SchafiThauAen,  St.  Gail^  Argovie,  and  Thurguvie. 
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sures  of  Switzerland,  but  the  result  ol'  their  la- 
bours regardiog  the  curreocy  has  noi  yet  ap- 
peared. 

§  3,  DISTANCES. 

There  is  not  less  perplexity  and  variation  in  the 
measurement  of  distances,  thaii  in  the  calculation 
of  money,  in  Switzerland. 

Distances  are  reckoned  throughout  Switzerland 
not  by  miles,  but  by  stundm  (hours,  e.  hours' 
valking)  or  leagues.  The  measures  of  length  gi- 
ven in  the  followkig  roaHes  have  been  taken  from 
the  most  perfect  tables  that  could  be  procured ; 
but  the  Editor  is  aware  that  there  must  be  many 
errors,  and  that  an  approach  to  accuracy  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  from  them.  The  length  of  ihe 
stunde  has  been  calculated  at  5278  metres,  or 
2708  toises »1800  Bernese  feet;  21,137  of  such 
stunden  go  to  a  degree  of  the  equator.  To  make 
this  measurement  agree  with  me  actual  pace  of 
walking,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  271  Paris  feet 
in  a  minute. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Swiss  Government  iluit 
no  authorised  measurement  of  the  roads  through- 
out the  country  should  have  been  undertaken  by 
them  at  the  pubHc  expense.  Since  the  correction 
of  weights  and  measures  in  1833-34.,  3-lUths  of  a 
m&tre  (=3  decimetres,  or  132,988  Paris  lines)  has 
been  constituted  the  1^^  Swiss  foot,  and  16,000 
Swiss  feet  =  1  stunde. 

§  5.   M0n£S  OF  TlUVBLLUfG  IN  SWlTZfiELikND. 

vosTHio. 

The  means  of  travelling  in  Switzerland  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  increased  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  great  roads  are 
excellent,  and  those  over  the  Alps  stupendous  in 
addition ;  upon  almdst  all  of  them  diligences  ran ; 
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nnd  since  1823,  >vhen  ihe  first  experiment  wiih 
sicani  was  made  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  every 
4>ne  of  ibe  iar{je  lakes  is  oavigated  by  steam-  - 
boats. 

Poiting  is  unkopwo  in  most  of  the  cantons  of 
Sffftzerland,  and  is  confiiied  to  the  following  routes 
near  the  frontier; — ^From  Constance  to  St.  Gall 

and  through  the  (irisons  to  Coire:  over  the  Splu- 
/}cn  to  Chiavenna  and  Milan  ;  over  the  Bernardin 
t;>  Bellinzona,  Lugano,  and  Milan;  from  Geneva 
to  Milan  over  the  Sim{)lon,  along  both  Shores  of 
the  Lake  Leman,  by  Lausanne  or  by  i  honon  ; 
from  Airolo  lat  ibe  south  base  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
to  Betlinaona.  The  traveller  ma^  likewise  post 
irom  Basle  to  SchafiFliattsen,  and  trom  Schaffhau- 
sen  to  Constance,  if  he  choose  the  routes  thron{;h 
Baden  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Rhine-  Ii  is  slated 
ihat  post-horses  are  kept  in  Canton  Argovie,  be- 
tween Basle  and  SchalTliausen,  and  in  Neuchitel, 
but  on  .this  point  the  writer  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. The  tariff  and  charges  for  horses  and 
postilions  vary  in  the  diff^ent  cantons,  but  the 
rcjjulations  of  the  adjoining  states  are  for  the  most 
part  followed.  For  instance,  in  Thurgovie  and 
St.  Gall  the  charges  are  according  lo  the  Baden 
lariff ;  in  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  the  Vallais,  accord- 
ing to  the  French;  and  in  the  Grisons,  according 
lo  the  Austrian.  Further  particulars  are  given  in 
ihe  respective  routes  upon  which  post-horses  are 
maintained. 

At  Coire,  and  other  post-stations  on  the  grefat 
road  through  the  Grisons,  the  post-masters  give 
the  traveller  a  printed  ticket,  containing  the  details 
of  all  charges  according  to  the  distance  and  number 
of  horses. 

*/  it  is  very  generally  asserted  that  the  Diet 
is  about  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  post- 
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horses  throughout  Switzerland,  and  that  this  new 
enactment  may  be  expected  tacome  iuto  force  rnxk 
year. 

§  6.  DILIGENCES. — LUGGAGE. 

Diligences  now  run  daily  between  most  of  the^ 
large  towns  of  Switzerland,  and  there  are  few  car- 
riage-roads in  the  country  not  traversed  by  them 
twice  or  thrice  a-week  at  least. 
"  They  generally  belong  to  the  government  of  the 
different  cantons,  and  are  attached  to  the  post- 
office,  as  in  Germany.'  The  places  arc  nomberedt 
and  all  baggage  exceeding  a  ceinain  fixed  irciglit 
is  charged  extra,  and  often  gready  ineraases  the 
expense  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  which  is  one 
reason  among  many  why  travellers  should  reduce 
their  baggage  to  the  smallest  possible  compass. 
The  public  conveyances  are  by  no  means  so  well 
organised  as  in  Germany.   On  some  routes,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  going  from  one  canton  into  another » 
passengers  are  sometimea  transferred  into  another 
coachy  and  ran  the  chance  of  waiting  several  honra 
for  it,  being  set  down  in  a  remote  spot  to  pass  the^ 
interval  as  they  may,  and  this  not  unfrequently  in 
die  middle  of  the  night. 

'  The  conducteur's  fee  is  included  in  the  fare, 
but  the  postilion's  trinkgeld  is  paid  separately  by 
the  passengers  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  in  St. 
Gall,  for  instance,  th^  expect  from  6  to  9  kr<  per 
stage. 

'  Trayellers  in  Switzerland  will  frequently  be 
i;lad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pabUe  warejm^ 

ces  to  forward  their  luggage  from  one  place  to 
another,  while  they  are  making  pedestrian  excur* 
sions  among  the  mountains.  In  such  cases,  they 
have  only  to  book  their  packages  at  the  coach-K)^- 
fifie»  after  carefully  addiWsing  them,  and,  in  some 

ft. 
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cases,  entering  a  specificatioa  of  their  value  ia  a 
printed  form.  They  will  then  receive  a  receipt, 
and  the  article  will  be  forwarded  and  taken  care  of 
until  reclaimed. 

In  making  application'  for  packages  so  con- 
signed, as  well  as  for  letters  at  the  post-office,  the 
Englishman  should  present  his  name  in  writing, 
as  our  pronunciation  is  fre(|uently  unintelligible 
to  foreigners,  and  without  this  precaution  the  ap> 
pUcant  ma^  be  told  that  his  1ugga£|e  has  not  arn- 
red,  wlien  in  reali^  it  is  all  the  while  lying  in  the, 
depAt*  The  trayeUer  may  also  request  to  lool( 
over  the  packages  in  search  of  hi^  own. 

$  7«  YOITURIBE.^—tiOHIfKOTSCiiBB, 

Posting,  except  along  the  few  routes  mentioned 
already  in  p.  xx,  ceases  at  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
tfao^  who  have  been  travelling  post  must  ther^ 
fol^  engage  a  voiturier  at  the  first  Swiss  town» 
with  a  suitable  number  of  horses  to  draw  their 
carriage.  If  it  be  light,  and  the  partj  small,  two 
horses  will  suffice ;  but  the  coachman  must  thea 
drive  from  the  box ;  with  a  heavy  carriage,  three 
or  four  horses  must  be  taken,  and  the  driver  will 
ride  as  postilion.  The  towns  of  Basle,  Schafifhau- 
sen,  Zurich,  Bern,  Thun,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva, 
^are  the  head-quarteirs  of  the  voituriers ;  at  all  of 
them  theie  are  many  persons  who  keep  job^iorses  • 
for  hire,  and  will  either  conduct  tae  travellei^ 
tliemselves,  or  send  coachmen  in  their  mnploy.  At 
Biost  of  the  frontier  towns  return  horses  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  traveller  may  save  some  .days  of 
back  fare  by  availing  himself  of  them. 

Before  making  an  engagement,  it  is  prudent  to 
consult  the  landlord  of  the  inn  or  some  other  resv 
pectable  inhabiunlr— (N.B.  not  the  waiter)  —  to 
tecominend  a  person  of  approved  character  to  be 
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employed.    As  there  are  many  very  rof[uish  voi- 
luriers,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  traveller 
on  all  occasions,  such  a  recommendaiion  will  be 
a  guarantee,  to«a  certain  exteni,  for  go6d  betaa« 
YMMir.  '  Tbe  landlord  should  be  referred  to  apart, 
■ol  in  the  preseMe  9t  the  eoadiMn,  ncir,  inaeed« 
with  his  cognioittce.  It 'is  a  bad  plan  to  intrast  a 
waiter  or  inferioi*  person  with  the  negociation ;  he 
will  most  probably  sell  the  traveller  to  the  voitu-  • 
rier,  and  make  a  job  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
most  judicious  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  discard 
all .  go-betweens  and  subordinates,  to  insist  on 
seeing  the  principal,  the  owner  of  the  horses,  and 
to  nake  the  bargain  at  once  with  him.  Brides 
aseertaifline  diat  tbe  yoiiorier  is  a  reipeeiabie 
OMm,  that  his  horses  are  good,  and  his  carriage 
(when  it  also  is  required)  be  clean  and  stout,  it  is 
desirable  in  many  cases  that  he  should  speak  French 
as  well  as  German,  and,  in  all,  lhat  he  be  acquain* 
ted  with  the  roads  to  be  traversed.    The  engage- 
ment should,  in  the  first  instance,  not  be  made 
for  any  SDedfic  time,  at  least  not  for  a  long  pe- 
riodt  nntfl  man  and  horses  have  been  tried  and 
haye  given  satisfaction*  It  is  better  to  take  him 
on  from  day  to  day,  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
his  being  continued  if  he  behaves  well. 

Some  persons  engage  a  voiturier  for  a  certain 
sum,  to  perform  a  stated  journey  in  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  days;  a  bad  plan,  since  it  ties  down  tbe 
traveller  to  a  prescribed  route,  without  the  power 
of  diverging,  if  he  choose  to  alter  lus  plans,  or  of 
tarrying  by  the  .way.  The  employer  should  re- 
serve to  hnoielf  the  power  of  aisosissin^  his  Toik 
turier  as  soon  as  he  reeehes^a  post-road  ( see  the 
map ).  ' 

The  established  charge  throughout  Switzerland, 
per  dienif  is  9  kr.  francs  tor  each  horse,  and  1  Fr» 


franc  p^r  horse  trinkgM  for  the  drim.  This  in- 
cludes the  hire  of  a  carriage  when  wanted* 

For  this  consideration  the  coachman  keeps 
himself  aAd  his  horses,  supplying  {resh  ones  if  his 
own  fall  ill  or  lame  :  he  ou{^ht  also  to  pay  ail  tolls, 
and  the  charge  for  leaders  (vorspann)  to  drag  the 
carriage  up  steep  ascents.  These  two  last  condi- 
tions, however,  are  not  always  atceded  to,  and 
those  charges  often  fall  upon  the  master. 

When  the  traveller  has  no  servant  his  own^ 
•  the  voiturier  cleans  the  carriage,  greases  the 
wheels,  and  assists  in  packing  and  unpacking  the 
ba<{[]age.  . 

J  he  usual  rale  of  travelling  is  from  ten  to  four- 
teen stunden,  thirty-two  to  forty-six  miles  a-day, 
proceeding  at  ihe  rate  of  about  Hve  miles  an-hour 
— ten  stunden  a-day  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
driver.  It  is  necessary  to  halt  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  about  two*  hours,  to  rest  the  horses.  Otk 
the  days  daring  which  a  halt  is  made  in  a  town 
or  elsewhere,  the  charge  is  rednced  one-half;  and, 
should  the  traveller  require  ihe  horses  for  a  short 
drive  of  an  hour  or  two  through  the  town,  this 
should  make  no  difference. 

Back-Fare. — In  addition  to  the  daily  charges 
while  employed,  the  voiturier  requires,  if  dismiss- 
ed at  a  distance  from  his  own  home,  to  be  paid 
back-fare  for  the  number  of  days  necessary -to 
take  him  thither.  This  payment  sfaoald  be  cd- 
culated  at  the  rate  of  the  longest  day's  journey, 
say  twelve  stunden  (nearly  forty  miles),  which  is 
not  too  much  with  an  empty  carriage.  At  this 
rate,  the  back-fare  to  be  paid  between  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  Switzerland  would  be  nearly 
according  to  the  number  of  days  set  down  in  the 
following  table :  ~ 
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Dajrt  of 

Wack-Karf. 

i 

3 
3 


B^sle  to  Bern  • 
Coire  • 
•   Geneva  . 
Lausanne 
Lucerne 
Neucbftlel 
M       iSnrieh  • 
Geneftt  to  Berne  « 
Coire  . 


9f 
9t 


NeuchAld 
Schallliaiiieii  • 

Soleure 
Zurich 
Lucerne 


Stmiflfn. 

18  4/2 

41 
44 
33  1/2 
19 
22 

16  ilt 
S8  i/2 

ih 

23  2/8 

54 
33 

51  1/2 

46 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


4/» 


2 
1 
2 
i 
S 
6 
2 
4 

2  1/2 
4 

3  i/2 


It  is  more  for  the  lraveUer*8  advantage  to  iake 
one  set  of  horses  through  the  joam^  than  to 
trust  to  the  chance  of  en{;aging  them  from  one 
town  to  another — a  method,  subject  to  delay  aftd 
vexation  from  the  uncertainty  of  finding  them  at 
all  times,  and  from  the  manoeuvres  of  petty  inn- 
keepersy  who  will  often^  pretend  that  none  are  to 
be  had,  and  will  throw 'every  im[)ediment  in  the 
way  of  his  departure.  Besides  which,  by  such  an 
arrangement.,  the  employer,  must  inevitably  pay 
back-rare  for  every  day,  whereas,  if  he  engage  the 
same  voiiurier  for  a  length  of  lime,  he  may  so 
arrange  his  tour,  in  a  circle  as  it  were,  as  to  dis- 
charge him  within  one  or  two  day*s  journey  from 
his  home,  and  thus  considerably  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  back-fare. 

It  is  advisable  be^xte  setting  out  to  have  an 
agreement  drawn  up  in  writing,  including  the  sti-; 
pulatioas  which  have  been  recounted  above.  A 

fiece  of  money,  called  in  €rerman  daraufgeld,  in 
talian  la  caparra,  is  then  {jiven  by-one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  other,  after  which  the  bar- 
gain is  held  to  be  concluded. 
There  are  many  excursions  in  Switzerland  that 


not  10  be  made  ia  a  travelling-carriage :  io.such 
cnws  jt  must  either  wait  for.  the  traTeUer;  or  be 
sent  round  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  9pot« 
The  system  of  vetturino  trayelling,  with  all  its 

advantages  and  disadvantages,  has  been  so  fuliy 
explained  in  the  Handbook  for  North  Germany, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  again  into  fuller  de- 
^,ails  here  than  have  beea  given  above. 

§  8.  CUkBS'A'BA^C. 

The  cbaHhbanc,  the  national  carriage  of  Swit- 
zerland, may  be  described  as  the  body  of  a  gig, 
or  a  bench,  as  its  name  implies,  placed  side- 
ways upon  four  wheels,  at  a  very  little  distance  from 
the  ground.  It  is  surrounded  by  leather  curtains 
made  to  draw,  whence  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
foiir-post  bedstead  on  wheels.  There  is  a  larger 
kind  of  chats  in  which  the  benches  are  suspended 
by  thongs ,  not  springs ,  across  a .  kind  of  long , 
waggon,  and  are  arranged  one  behind  the  other. 
The  char-A-banc  is  a  very 'strong  and  light  vehicle, 
capable  of  carrying  two  persons,  or  three  at  a 
pinch,  and  will  go  on  roads  where  no  other  species 
of  carriage  could  venture.  It  is  convenient,  from 
being  so  low  that  one  can  jump  in,  or  alight  with- 
out stopping  the  horse,  while  it  is  going  on ;  bul 
it  is  a  very  jolting  conveyance.  Such  a  carriage 
is  10  be  hired  even  in  the*  smallest  Swiss  villages, 
and  the  usual  eharge,  including  the  driver,  is  j 
twelve  French  francs  a-day;  but  the  charge  will 
be  doubled  by  back-fare  if  the  driver  cannot  reach  I 
home  the  same  night,  after  the  time  when  he  is  dis-  .  i 
missed.  | 

§  9.  GUIDES-tPORTERS. — CHAISES- A-POUTEURS.  \ 

The  services  of  a  Guide  are  needful  when  the 
traveller  is  about  to  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  the 
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riiountains  on  foot.    Ho  makes  himself  useful,  not 
only  in  pointing  out  the  way,  but  in  acting  as  in- 
terpreter to  those  unacquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  also  in  relieving  the  traveller 
of  tbe  iriAgbt  of  his  knapsack  or  trayeUiiig-^lMig4 
He  may  be  said  to      mdispeDsable  in  aso^Mling 
yery  kl ty  moQataioftt  m  exploring  glaciers,  and  i» 
cFos8iiifi[  tbe  minor  passes  of  the  Alps,  not  traver^ 
sed  by  nigh  roads,  but  by  mere  bridle  or  fool- 
paths,  which,  being  rarely  traversed,  and  in  many 
places  not  distinctly  marked,  or  confounded  with 
innumerable  tracks  of  cattle,  will  often  bewilder 
tJM  inexperienced  traveller  nei  acquaintefi  witb, 
the  BKMmiainSji  Wbeo  siiow  is  Ihreateniog  toi 
fidl,  or  after  a  snow-storm  has  covered  ibe  patk^ 
SHftd  obUieraled  the  footsteps  of  preceding  tray^-. 
lers,  a  guide  may  be  required  in  sitoatioDS  where, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  his  presence  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

Guides  by  profession  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  Switzerland ;  those  of  Chamouni  (in  Savoy) 
are  deservedly  renowned,  being  regukrlj^  bred 
to  thsir  profession,  and  subjected  to  examination 
as  to  diuractev  aini  fitness  before  they  m  ad«u^ 
led  into  tbe  fraternity.  They  are  enrolled  in  a 
corps,  placed  under  the  control  of  a  syndic  ap- 

f^ointedoy  the  Sardinian  Government.  (Route  115.| 
n  Switzerland  they  abound  at  Interlachen  ana 
Thun,  Lucerne,  and  all  the  other  starting-points 
from  which  pedestrian  excursions  are  begun* 
Here,  again«  the  traveller,  had  better  trust  to  the 
innkeeper  to  recommend  a  fit  person ;  but  it  is 
advisable  not  to  hire  one  for  a  lengdi  of  time 
befordhand.  He  oo^t  not  to  be  too  rar  advanced 
in  years. 

The  established  rale  of  hire  is  six  French  francs 
st-day  i  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a 
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claim  for  money  to  Tetania  if  dismissed  at  a  dis^' 
lance  from  home,  unless^the  employer  find  Wm  a 
fresh  master  to  lake  back.  For  this  Sttm  the 
guide  provides  for  himself,  and  is  expected  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  domestic  towards  his 
canployer. 

For  the  most  part,  the  guides  may  be  said  to  be 
obliging,  iotelUgent,  and  hard-working  men. 
Few  who  have  employed  them  but  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  tact,  m 
moments  of  danger— in  the  difficult  pass,  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow-storiii,  or  among  the  gaping 
clefts  of  the  glaciers.  It  is  in  such  situations  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  mountains,  their  experience 
of  the  weather,  their  strong  arm  and  steady  foot, 
are  fully  appreciated.  The  traveller  should  al- 
ways follow  the  guide  in  crossing  glaci^s,  and,  m 

ijoinff  over  tracts  covered  with  snow,  should  al- 
ow him  to  choose  what  his  experience  teaches  to 
be  the  safest  path.  In  dangerous  situations  we 
guide  advances  a-head,  with  cautious  step,  sound- 
ing with  his  pole  beforehand  as  in  a  sea  beset  with 
slioals. 

-  A  little  civilitv  and  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
die  employer — the  offer  of  a  cigar  from  the  tra- 
veller's own  case,  or  a  glass^of  brandy  from  hiS' 
private  flask— will  rarely  be  thrown  aw^ ;  on  the 

contrary,  it  is  likely  to  produce  assidaity  and 
communicativeness  on  the  part  of  the  guide.  Many 
of  them  are  fine  athletic  men,  and  to  carry  for  8 
or  10  hours  a-day,  and  for  a  distance  of  25  or  30 
miles,  a  load  of  30  or  40  ^bs.  weight  is^made  light 
of  by  them.  "  -  ■ 

Some  travellers  content  themselves  withMCel- 
ler*s  excellent  map  to  guide  them,  and'employ  a 
mere  porteir  to  carry  their  baggage  for  them* 
Such  a  man  'is  paid  less  than  tlic  professional 
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guides ;  3  or  4  fr.  a-day  will  suffice  for  them;  others 
are  satisfied  with  taking  a  guide  only  to  cross  the 
ftioontains,  from  one  valley  ii|to  another,  where» 
as  before  observed,  they  are  really  indinpensaMei 

Those  who  travel  in  chars  or  on  horseoack  will 
find  that  the  driver,  or  the  man  who  accompanies 
the  horse,  will  usually  serve  as  guide,  and  render 
UTinecessary  the  employment  of  any  other  person 
in   that  capacity.    At  Chamouny,  however,  the 


Let  it  be  observed  thai^  when  the  travelling  party 
includes  ladies,  a  guide  is  required  to  attend  on 
each,  daring  a  mountain  exoursion,  to  lead  down 

i!ie  horses,  where  the  path  is  steep,  and  to  lend 
their  arms  to  the  fair  travellers,  when  the  exigences 
of  the  way  require  them  to  dismount,  and  proceed 
on  fool. 

Even  the  aged  or  invalid  female  is  by  no  means 
debarlred  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  part  in  difficult 
mountain  expeditions.  Those  who  are  too  infirm 
either  to  walk  or  ride,'  may  be  carried  over  the 
mountains  in- a  **di/aise-4lHpofHur^*  (Germ.  Trag* 
sessel),  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  chair,  car-  • 
ried  in  the  manner  of  a  sedan,  upon  poles,  by  two 
bearers ;  two  extra  bearers  must  be  taken  to  re- 
lieve in  turn,  and  every  man  expects  6  fr.  per  diem, 
and  3  fr.  return-money  for  the  days  required  to 
reach  home. 


Previous  to  1800,  or  even  later,  until  Napoleon 
commenced  the  magnificent  carriage-roads  over 
tlic  Alps,  which  will  assist. in  immortalising  his 
name,  the  only  mode  of  conveying  either  passen- 
gers or  goods  across  them  was  on  the  back  of 
horses  or  mules.  Even  now,  upon  all  the  minor 
passes,  almost  the  entire  traffic  is  carried  on  by 


f[uides  must  be  hired  distinct 
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means  of  ihem.  In  oihcr  instances,  where  the 
beauties  of  scenery  attract  an  influx  of  stran[];ers, 
mules  are  kept  for  their  conveyance,  even  where 
they  are  not  required  for  the  transport  of  luer- 
chandiae. 

The  customary  Ure  of  a  horse  or  mule  through- 
<|iit  Switierland,  generally  fixed  by  a  printed 
tarifF,  amoants  to  9  ftr«  a-day,  inclumng  the.  man 

w  ho  lakes  care  of  it ;  at  Chamouny  it  is  6  fr.,  but 
there  a  guide  must  also  be  taken.  Back-fare 
must  be  paid  if  the  animals  are  dismissed  at  a 
distance  from  home,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the 
day  that  they  cannot  return  before  night. 

The  ponies  that  are  used  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  on  the  Right,  and  in  other  parts  of  Switi- 
zeriand,  are  deyer  animals*  that  will  carry  yon 
up  and  down  ascents  perfectly  impracticable  to 
horses  unused  to  the  mountains;  but  they  are  far 
distanced  by  the  mules  of  Chamouny  and  other 
parts  of  Savoy.  Their  sagacity,  strength,  and 
sureness  of  foot,  are  really  -wonderful.  The  paths 
which  they  ascend  or  descend  with  ease  are  steep- 
er than  any  staircase,  with  ledges  of  rock,  2  or 
3  ft.  high,  instead  of.  steps.  Sometimes  they  are 
covered  with  broken  fragments,  between  which 
they  must  pick  their  way,  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
their  legs;  at  others,  they  traverse  a  narrow  ledge 
of  the  mountain,  with  an  abyss  on  one  side  and  a 
wall  of  rock  on  the  other;  and  here  the  mule  in- 
variably walks  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice 
—a  habit  delved  from  the  animal's  being  ac- 
customed to  carry  large  packages  of  merchandise, 
which,  if  allowed  to  strike  against  the  rock  on  one 
side,  would  destroy  the  mule's  balance,  and  jostle 
him  overboard,  in  such  dangerous  passes,  the 
caution  of  the  animal  is  very  remarkable  :  he 
lieeds     reiu  to  guide  him,  l^ut  will  pick  his  own 
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way,  and  find  out  ihe  best  path,  for  better  than, 
his  rkfor  ean  direct  him;  and,  in  snch  circum- 
siaiices,  it  is  safer  to  let  the  reins  hang  loose,  and 
trust  entirely  to  his  sa(;aciiy,  than  to  perplex  him 
by  checking  him  with  the  curb,  at  a  moment 
when,  by  confusing  the  animal,  there  will  be  risk 
of  bis  lofiiDg  his  footine,  and  perhaps  tumbUng 
headlong.  . 

-  Il  is  interesting  to  obsenre*  the  patient  animal, 
on  reaching  dangerous  groand,  smelHng  with  bis 
nose  down  like  a  dog,  and  trying  the  surface  with 

his  foot,  before  he  will  advance  a  step,  as  the  poet 
h^s  accurately  described  him  : 

. «       Shunning  the  loose  slone  on  the  precipice  — 

Snorting  suspicion — while  with  sight,  smell,  t0iicll» 
Trying,  delecting,  where  the  surface  smiled  ; 
And,  with  deliberate  courage,  sliding  down. 
Where,  in  his  sledge,  the  Laplauder  had  lura'd  ^ 
Vilh  looks  aghast.*^ — Rogers, 

§  11.  SWISS  ihns. 

Switzerland  is  well  provided  with  inns ;  and 
those  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  the  Faucon,  at 
Bei*ne,  the  ^argues  and  Couronne,  at  Geneva,  the 
Bellevue,  at  Thun,  the  Three  Kings,  at  Basle, 

S*eld,  in  extent  and  good  management,  to  few  ho*. 
Is  in  either  franco  or  Germany*  The  ^preat 
aimaal  iirflnx  of  straiigers  into  the  country  is  of 
the  same  importance  to  Switzerland  that  some 
additional  branch  of  industry  or  commerce  would 
and  renders  the  profession  of  host  most  lu- 
crative. Many  of  the  Swiss  innkeepers  are  very 
wealthy,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual in  this  capacity  who  is  laodammanor  chief 
magistrate  of  the  canion.  v  > 

.  The  approach  to  one  of  the  first*rate  hotels  m 
the  'hir£[e  towns,  in  the  height  of  summer,  e%hU 
bits  rather  a  characteristic  spectacle.  The  street 
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before  it  is  usually  filled  with  several  rows  of  ve* 
hides  of  all  sorts,  from  the  dirty  and  rickety  ca- 
liche of  the  German  voitarier.  to  the  neat  cnriot  > 
of  the  English  peer,  and  the  less  elegant,  but 

equally  imposing,  equipage  of  the  Russian  prince.  I 
Before  the  doorway  is  invariably  grouped  a  crowd  ! 
of  loitering  servants  and  couriers,  or  all  nations  ' 
and  languages,  and  two  or  three  knots  of  posti-  ' 
lions  and  coachmen  on  the  look-out  for  employ-  ' 
ment.  Daring  the  height  of  the  season,  should 
the  traveller  arrive  late  in  the  evening,  the  chances* 
are  against  his  being  admitted,  unless  he  hare  senl  ^ 
or  written  beforehand  to  secure  roon^s.  Thift  ! 
object  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  means  of  ^ 
the  courier  of  another  party  about  to  set  out  at  aa  ^ 
earlier  hour. 

Couriers,  voituriers,  guides,  and  boatmen,  are 
apt  sometimes  to  sell  their  employers  to  the  inn- 
keepers for  a  gratuity,  so  that  travellers  should 
not  always  implicitly  follow  the  recommendations 
of  such  persons  regarding  iims ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  list  of  inns,  drawn  up  with  much  care, 
I  and  given  in  this  book,  will  render  the  traveller 
in  future  more  independent  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  innkeepers  hitherto  have  been  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  this  class  of  persons,  who 
invariably  fare  sumptuously,  and  certainly  not 
at  their  own  expense.  It  not  unfrequeatly  hap-> . 
pens  that  the  attendance  which  ougtit  to  bo  be- 
stowed on  the  master  is  lavished  upon  his  menials. 
Whenever  a  new  inn  is  started,  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably by  the  lavish  distribution  of  high  gratui- 
ties to  coachmen,  couriers,  and  the  like,  and  by 

[)ampering  them  with  the  best  fare,  that  the  land- 
ord  endeavours  to  fill  his  house,  to  the  prejudice 
both  of  the  comfort  and  the  purse  of  their  mas^. 
lers.   With  few  exceptions,  tnerefore  [which  are 
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specified  in  the  following  pages],  the  writer  has 

i generally  found  himself  best  off  in  the  old-osia- 
}lished  houses. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
wants,  tastes,  and  habits  of  the  English  are  more 
carefully  and  successfully  studied  in  the  Swiss 
inns  than  even  in  those  of  Germany.  Thus,  at 
most  of  the  large  inns,  there  is  a  late  table-d'hdte 
dinner  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  expressly  for  the  En- 
glish; and  the  luxury  of  tea  may  always  be  had 
in  perfection.  Cleanliness  is  to  be  met  with  al- 
most everywhere,  until  you  reach  the  S.  slopes 
of  the  Alps  and  the  approach  to  Italy.  In  canton 
Bern,  in  particular,  the  inns,  even  in  the  small  and 
remote  villages,  are  patterns  of  neatness,  such  , 
as  even  fastidious  trayellers  may  be  contented 
with. 

The  usual  charges  are,  for  dinner  at  the  early 
lable-d'hdte— 3  Fr.  fr.— 20  batz.  Later  ditto,  I 
or  5  Fr.  fr. 

Dinner,  in  private,  6  fr.  per  head  for  1  or  2  per- 
sons, at  the  more  expensive  inns ;  and  from  3  to  5 
fr.  per  head  for  a  party  at  smaller  inns. 

Beds,  1 1/2  to  2  fr.=  10  to  13  1/2  batz. 

Breakfast,  1  1/2  to  2  fr.=:10  to  14  batz. 

Tea,  11/2  fr. 

To  this  is  added,  in  most  of  the  larger  inns,  a 
charge  of  1  franc  for  a  wax  candle,  to  swell  the 
bill. 

The  charges  for  rooms  vary  according  to  their 
situation  on  the  lower  floors  and  the  views  they 
command;  but  the  best  suite  of  apartments,  in 
first-rate  inns,  ought  not  to  exceed  k  fr.  a-day, 
for  a  sitting-room  or  salon,  and  3  fr.  for  each 
bed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  gene- 
rally two  sets  of  charges,  one  for  natives,  or  Ger- 
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mans,  and  another  for  the  English,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  latter  have  both  longer  purses,  and 
also  more  aumerous  wants,  and  are  more  difficult  ! 
to  serve.  .  I 

The  servants  are  remunerated  nearly  a$  in  Ger-  1 
many —  1  fr. ,  a-day  is  ample  from  each  person  for 
the  whole  hbusehold*  inclading  the  cleaning  of 
clothes,  boots,  and  shoes. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  the  English  that  (he 
Germans  pay  very  little  to  the  servants  at  inns ; 
but  they  should  bear  in  mind  how  much  less  trou- 
ble the  Germans  give,  and  how  slight  the  atten- 
dance which  they  reciuire  generally  speaking. 

French  is  almost  invariably  spoken  at  the  inns, 
.even  in  the  German  cantons,  except  in  remole 
parts,  as  in  the  side  valleys  of  the  wisons.  Me^ 
vertheless,  the  German  language  is  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  traveller. 

Swiss  inns  have,  in  general,  the  reputation  of 
being  expensive,  and  the  innkeepers  of  being  ex- 
tortionate. At  recent  journey  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  has  scarcely  afforded  an  in^ 
stance  of  either;  but,  where  such  cases  have  oo-  . 
cnrred,  notice  has  been  taken  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  At  minor  and  remote  inns  manoeu- 
vres are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
detaining  the  guests.  j 

Among  the  mountains  the  traveller  may  obtain,  j 
in  perfection,  the  small  alpine  trout,  which  are  of 
great  excellence;  sometimes,  also,  chamois  veni- 
son, which,  by  the  wajr,  is  far  inferior  to  park  ve^ 
nison;  wild  strawbemes  are  yery  abundant,  and, 
with  a  copious  admixture  of  delicious  cream,  tte 
staple  commodity  of  the  Alps,— > are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised. 

Those  who  enter  a  Swiss  inn,  tired,  hot,  and 
thirsty,  after  a  long  walk  or  dusty  ride,  may  ask 
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for  a  battle  of  **limonacle  gazcuse,"  under  which 
name  ihey  will  recognise  a  drink  nearly  resem- 
bling ginger  beer,  but  with  more  acidity,  and^ 
when  good,  very  refreshing.  It  supplies  here  the 
place  of  hock  and  8eltzer->water  on  the  Rhine. 

The  best  Swiss  wmoi  are  those  of  Neuch&iel  and 
Yaud ;  Sach  as  ihej  are  procured  at  ions,  Aey 
merit  no  great  praise.  An  effidnresciiig  sweet  Sar- 
dinian wine  (vin  d'Asti)  fa  common,  ana  nay  be  re* 
sorted  to  for  a  change. 

§  12.— 'D1BBCTI0KS  FOft  TEAVBlXEftS;  AND  BEQUI-' 
SITES  FOR  A  lOUBlfBT  IN  SWITZBftLAND. 

The  but  season  for  travelltog  among  the  Alps  ia 
the  rnonlhs  of  Joly,  August,  and  September,  in 
which  may,  periiaps*  be  nelvded  the  last  half  cf 
lane.   The  Ingher  Alpine  passes  are  acaroelj  clev 

of  snow  before  the  second  week  of  June ;  and  be^ 
fore  the  middle  of  October,  though  the  weather  is 
often  still  serene,  the  nights  draw  in  so  fast  as  to 
curtail,  inconveniently,  the  day's  journey.  Dur- 
ing the  long  days,  one  may  get  over  a  ^rea^t  deal 
of  ground.  The  judicious  traveller  will  econo** 
mize  the  daylight  by  rising,  and  setting  forth  as 
soon  after  sun-riSe  as  possible. 

The  aiwrage  daily  expeme  of  living  at  the  best 
inns  in  Switzerland  will  vary  between  8  Fr.  fr.  and 
10  fr.  a-day,  excluding  all  charge  for  conveyan- 
ces, horses,  and  guide.  The  pedestrian  who, 
with  Keller  in  his  pocket,  can  dispense  wiih  a 
guide,  may  travel  in  the  remoter  v^leys  of  Swit-* 
zerland  at  the  rate  of  5  to  7  fr.  a-^ay,  provided  ho 
knows  GemKan  aad  French.  The  Gierman  siQ- 
dents,  who  understand  the  art  of  tratelling  eeo- 
nomically,  always  proeeed  in  a  party^  and  usually 
send  on  one  of  their  number  a-lieacl,  to  their  in-^ 
tended  night-qiiarters,  to  make  term^  with  the 
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innkeeper.  There  is  this  advantage  in  lravellin(j 
with  a  party;  that  numbers  are  more  welcomed  at 
an  inn  and  better  attended  than  a  soiitarv  indivi- 
dual ;  on  the  other  baoci,  whea  inns  arc  full,  few 
Stand  a  better  chance  thaa  many.  All  arrange- 
mants  for  the  hire  of  carriages,  horses,  or  guides, 
shoold  be  concluded  over--night :  he  that  waits  till 
the  morning  will  generally  find  either  the  conveyaiH 
ces  engaged  by  others,  or  the  price  demanded 
for  them  increased,  and,  at.  all  events,  his  depar- 
ture delayed. 

Saussure  recommends  those  who  are  inexperien- 
ced in  Alpine  travelling  to  accustom  themselves 
for  some  time  before  they  set  oat  to  look  down 
from  beidits  and  over  (precipices,  so  that,  when 
tbey  Tealiy  enter  upon  a  dangerous  path,  the  eye 
may  be  fainiliarized  with  the  depths  of  the  abyss, 
and  the  aspect  of  danger,  and  the  head  relieved 
from  the  vertigo  which  the  sudden  sight  of  a  pre- 
cipice is  otherwise  apt  to  produce. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution 
against  ''drinking  cold  water"  or  cold  milk,  when 
beated;  but  ilie  guides,  and  natives  accustomed 
to  mountain  Iraveiling,.  never  drink  before  rest^ 
ing ;  exercise  afterwairds  will  render  the  draught 
harmless. 

It  is  tiresome  and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme 
to  \falk  along  a  level  road  at  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley, where  conveyances  are  to  be  had,  and  there 
is  a  carriage-road  :  here  it  is  best  to  ride ;  the 
expose  in  money  is  counterbalanced  by  the  eco- 
nomy of  time. 

In  crossing  one  of  the  minor  passes  of  the  Alps 
—those not  traversed  by  carriage-roads,  but  mere- 
ly by  foot  or  bridle-paths  —  a  guide  should  al- 
ways be  taken,  as,  in  the  upper  part  oF  the  valleys, 
such  paths  almost  invartabiy  disappear,  and  lie- 
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eonfounded  with  the  foot-track9of  the  cattle. 
This  role  should  especially  be  observed  when  the 
pass  terminates  in  snow  or  glacier.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  eschew  short  cuts,  remembering  the  old 
proverb  of  'Hhe  longest  way  round." 

After  the  middlQ  of  June,  the  season  for  travel- 
ling in  Switzerland,  there  is  little  danger  to  be 
feared  from  avalanches,  eicept  immediately  after 
snow-storms,  which  constantly  occor  among  the 
high  Alps,  eveq  in  the  height  of  sammer«  The 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  crossing  spots  ex- 
posed to  avalanches  are  stated  in  18. 

ft  is  rash  to  attempt  to  cross  a  glacier  without  a 
guide,  and  he  should  always  be  allowed  to  take 
jthe  lead,  and  the  traveller  follow  his  footsteps. 
The  few  instances  of  fatal  accidents  occurring  to 
strangers  among  (he  Alps  arise  from  (heir  either 
not  taking  a  guide  with  them ,  or  neglecting  to  fol- 
low his  advice.  In  die  same  way,  in  traversing 
SuHss  lakes,  notorious  for  their  sudden  storms, 
implicit  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  advice  of 
the  boatmen,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
induce  them  to  launch  their  boats  when  they  fore- 
'see  danger. 


the  embouchure  of  a  river,  wnere  it  empties  itself 
iolo  a  lake.  The  morasses  and  flat  laDd,  created 
by  the  deports  of  Ab  river,  are  the  hotbeds  of 
malaria,  and  inevitably  teem  with  disease.  To 
stop  in  such  situations  for  the  night  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  fever;  and  it  is  even  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  a  boat  or  carriage  in  crossing  such 
districts.  Should,  however,  any  accident  compel 
the  traveller  to  take  up  his  nighVquarters  in  such 
a  spot,  Ick  him  choose  the  highest  house  in  the 
village,  and  the  loftiest  room  in  the  hoose  :  the 
mftknia  does  not  rise  above  »  certain  height ;  and 
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let  him  close  carefully  ibe  windows.  It  is,  how^- 
«ver,  far  better  to  walk  on  all  night,  should  there 
be  no  other  means  of  advancinjs  or  avoiding  a  spot 
so  situated,  than  to  run  the  ride.  Such  morasses 

are  most  dangerous  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Si'j^ns  of  the  Weather  among  the  Mountains  — 
When,  in  tiie  e.vcning,  the  wind  descends  the  val- 
ley, it  is  usually  a  sign  of  fine  weather;  the  con- 
trary when  it  ascends.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  march  of  the  clouds  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

When  the  roar  of  the  torrent  and  the  knell  of 
the  church-^bell  reach  the  ear,  at  one  time  loud 
and  clear,  at  another,  indistinct  and  apparently 
distant,  it  is  a  warning  of  rain. 

If,  when  the  clouds  clear  off,  after  several  days 
of  rain,  the  mountain-tops  appear  white  with  fresh 
snow,  steady  fine  weatner  will  almost  invariably 
follow. 

.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  the  outline  of  the  distant 
mountain-peaks  appears  particularly  sharp  and 
defined — cut  out;  as  it  were,  against  the  horkon. 
To  cure  blistered  Feet — ^Rub  the  feet  at  going  to 

bed  with  spirits,  mixed  with  t<dlow  dropped  from 
a  candle  into  the  palm  of  the  hand;  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  no  blister  will  exist.  The  s{)irils  seem 
to  possess  the  healing  power,  the  tallow  serving 
only  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  pliant.  This  is  Cap«* 
tarn  Gochrane's  advice,  and  this  remedy  was  used 
by  him  on  his  ''Pedestrian  Tour."  To  present 
the  feet  blistering,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  soap  the 
inside  of  the  stocking  before  settmg  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  requisites  for'travelliHg 
in  Sicitzerland  may  properly  be  placed  Keller  s 
admirable  map  of  that  country,  which  indicates, 
not  only  every  place  and  every  road,  but  distin*- 
guishes  each  kind  of  road,  whether  carriage,  char» 
bridle-road,  or  foot-path;  marking  at  the  same 
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tkne  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  the  depths  of 
the  lakes,  the  waterfalls,  points  of  view,  and  other 
lenarkable  objects.  It  almost  enables  the  tra- 
veller to  dispense  ^ith»  a  guide.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not be  faultless,  but  its  errors  are  remarkablyfew. 

Travellers  should  provide  themselves  with  the 
Swiss  edition  of  ihis  map,  published  by  Keller 
himself,  at  Zurich,  1833.  Both  the  English  and 
French  copies  of  it  are  very  mferior  both  in  clear- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  new  Paris  edition »  ISSS, 
is  pretty  and  correct. 

The  tittle  map  published  by  the  Useful  Know* 
ledge  Society  (London,  1^),  under  the  able  su- 
perintendence of  Captain  Beaufort,  is  remarkably 
correct  and  distinct  for  its  size. 

**The  shoes  ought  to  be  double-soled,  provided 
'^ilh  iron  heels  and  hob-hails,  such  as  are  worn  ip 
shooting  in  England  :  the  weight  of  a  shoe  of  this 
Juod  is  counterbalanced  by  the  effectual  protec-* 
tion.afforded  to  the  feet  against  sharp  rocks  and 
loose  stones,  which  cause  contusions,  and  are  a 
great  source  of  fatigue  and  pain.  They  should 
be  so  large  as  not  to  pinch  any  part  of  the  foot. 
The  experienced  pedestrian  never  commences  a 
journey  with  new  shoes,  but  with  a  pair  that  have 
already  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  feet.  Cot- 
loa  stockings  cut  the  feet  to  pieces  on  a  long  walk; 
iR  their  place,  thick  knit  worsted  socks  ought  in- 
variably to  be  worn.  Gaiters  are  useful  in  wet 
weather  to  keep  the  socks  clean ;  at  other  times  to 
prevent  small  stones  from  falling  into  the  shoes ; 
but  they  are  liable  to  heat  the  ankles.  It  is  advi- 
sable to  travel  in  cloth  trousers,  not  in  linen, 
w  hich  afford  no  protection  a[;ainsi  rain  or  changes 
of  temperature  in  mountain  regions.  A  frock- 
coat  is  better  than  a  shooting-jacket,  which « th()u(^h 
well  enough  in  remote  places,  is  strange,  and  will 
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attract  notice  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  town.  A 
straw  hat  is  the  most  pleasant  covering  for  the  ^ 
beadr  from  its  lightness  and  the  proteetioB  afforded 
to  the  face  by  a  broad  briniu'' 

**A  very  serviceable  article  in  a  traveller's  ward- 
robe is  a  blouse  (Kittel,  or  Siaub -hemde.  in  i 
German),   somewhat  reseiiiblin{]  a  plouf;hman*s  ' 
smock-frock  in  England,  but  by  no  means  contined  ^ 
to  the  lower  orders  abroad,  as  it  is  a  common 
travelling  costume  of  nobles»  gentles,  and  pea- 
sants.  It  may  be  worn  either  over  t)ie  usual  dres8«  | 
to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from  dust,  or  it  may  be 
substituted  for  the  coal  in  hot  weather*  ThU 
kind  of  garment  may  be  purchased  readynnnade  io 
a*ny  German  town.    A  knapsack  (Germ.  Tornister) 
may  be  purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  abroad  j 
(10  fr.),  and  on  a  much  better  plan  than  those 
made  in  England,  where  they  are  scarcely  to  be  ^ 
^ot  under  20^.  or  30^.    Portmanteaus  are  better, 
in  England  than  anywhere  else.    A  Mackintosh 
cloak  is  almost  indispensable,  &nd  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  one  abroad. 

**A  fi€uk,  to  hold  brandy  and  kirschenwasscr,  is  • 
necessary  on  mountain  excursions;  and  very  con- 
venicni  cups  of  patent  leather,  capable  of  being 
folded,  ancl  so  carried  in  the  pocket,  may  be  got  at 
Paris  and  Geneva.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  spirits,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  less  ^ 
as  a  restorative  than  as  a  protection  against  cold 
and  wet,  and  to  mix  with  water,  which  ought  not 
to  be  drunk  cold  or  unmixed  after  walking.  The 
best  restorative  is  tea ;  and,  as  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  in  which  this  luxury  cannot  be 
procured,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  small  quantity 
from  England.  Good  tea,  however,  may  be  bought 
in  all  the  large  towns  of  Switzerland." 

'*Carey,  optician*  181,  Sti:an0,  makes  excellent 
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pocket  t0l$§eap$$^  dMNit  four  inches  kmg,  eoirii» 
log,  with  a  small  size,  coariderable  power  mA  wm 

extensive  range.  A  compass  for  the  pocket  is 
useful  on  Alpine  journeys/  — (From  Hand-book  iV. 
Germany.]  * 

Paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  soap,  should  by  aH 
means  be  deposited  in  the  knapsack,  heing  arti- 
des  difSonlt  to  meet  with  at  every  plaoe.  Berry^s 

patent  inkstands  and  fire-boxes  are  much  to  be  re* 

commended  for  their  portability. 

The  pedestrian,  in  packing  his  knapsack,  if  he 
intend  to  carry  it  on  his  own  back,  should  not  al- 
low i^  wei{;ht  to  exceed  20  lbs.,  even  if  he  be 
strong.  The  most  part  of  travellers,  however 
zealous  at  first  ni  bearing  their  own  pack,  grow 
tired  of  it  after  a  day  of  two,  transferring  it  to  a 
guide,  who,  if  young  and  stout,  will  carry  with  the 
greatest  ease  a  weight  of  35  or  kO  lbs. 

The  alpenHoek  is  an  almost  indispensable  com*r 
panion  upon  mountain  journeys,  and  may  be  {)ro- 
cured  everywhere  in  Switzerland  for  3  fr.  b  is  a 
stout  pole,  about  6  ft.  long,  with  an  iron  spike  at 

one  end  for  use,  and  a  chamois'  horn  for  show  at 
the  other.  The  pedestrian  who  has  once  tried  it 
will  fully  appreciate  its  uses  as  a  staff  and  leaping- 
pole,  but  chiefly  as  a  support  in  descending  the 
mountains ;  it  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  third  leg. 
R  enables  one  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  from  the  legs  to  the  arms,  which  is  a 
great  relief  in  descending  long  and  steep  hills.  By 
the  aid  of  it,  the  chamois -hunters  glide  down 
snow-covered  slopes,  almost  perpendicular,  check- 
ing the  velocity  of  their  course,  when  it  becomes 
too  great,  by  leaning  back,  and  driving  the  point 
deeper  into  the  snow.  In  crossing  glaciers,  it  is 
indispensable,  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  ice,  and 
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atcertain  whether  it  be  freetrom  crevices  and  able 
to  bear  the  weight. 

When  ribont  to  traverse  the  ^ciers  for  anv 
distance,  the  traveller  should  provide  himself  with 

a  green  gauze  veil,  and  wiih  coloured  spectacles 
to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  snow, 
which  is  very  painful,  and  often  produces  tempo- 
rary blindness.  Lip-salve,  or  some  kind  of  grease, 
to  anoint  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  prevent  it  from 
blistering  and  peeling  off  should  also  be  taken^ 
|>*ttrther  requisites  for  such  an  expedition  are- 
ropes  to  attach  the  travellers  and  their  guides  toge-^ 
iher,  so  that,  in  case  one  fall  or  slip  into  a  cre- 
vice, his  descent  may  be  arrested  by  the  others; 
iron  crampons  for  the  feet — the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier, though  soft  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  becomes 
hard  and  very  slippery  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins 
to  decline ;  a  ladder,  to  cross  those  crevices  which 
aire  too  broad  to  leap  over ;  and  a  hatchet,  to  cut 
steps,  or  resting-places  for  the  feet,  in  die  ice. 

These  preparations  are  quite  unnecessary  for  a 
mere  visit  to  the  glaciers,  of  Chamouuy  or  Grin- 
delwald,  and  are  required  only  >vhen  a  journey 
over  them  of  many  hours*,  or  of  one  or  two  days' 
duration,  is  meditated. 

S  13.  OBJECTS  MOST  DESERVING  OF  NOTICE  IN  SWll- 
ZEELAKD — TH£  COUNTRY  AMD  PEOPLE. 

In  order  to  travel  with  advantage  in  a  country 
previously  unknown,  something  more  seems  ne- 
cessary than  a  mere  detail  of  certain  lines  of  road, 
and  an  enumeration  of  towns,  villages,  moun- 
tains, etc.  The  following  section  has  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  furnish  such  preliminary  in- 
formation as  may  enable  the  tourist  to  turq  his 
time  to  the  best  account;  to  decide  where  to 
dwell,  and  j^'hcrc  lo  pass  quickly.    The  t  sk  is  dif- 
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Icoil ;  let  this  serve  as  aa  excuse  for  its  imperfect 
execation. 

Switzeriand  owes  the  sablimity  and  diversified 
beaoty  of  its  scenery,  which  it  possesses  in  a  great- 
er degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  of  the 

globe,  to  iho  presence  of  the  Alps — the  loftiesi 
mountains  of  Europe,  the  dorsal  ridge  or  bacW- 
bone,  as  it  were,  of  the  Continent.  These  run 
through  the  land,  and  occupy,  with  their  main 
trunk,  or  minor  spurs  and  offsets,  nearly  its  whole 
aiirfiBiee.  They  attain  the  greatest  heic|ht  along 
the  and  E.  frontier  line  of  Switzerland ;  but»  as 
they  extend  N.,  subsiding  and  gradually  opening 
out  to  allow  a  passaji;e  to  the  Rhine  and  its  tribu- 
taries, they  are  met  by  the  minor  chain  of  the  /i/ra, 
which  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  from  the  apex  of  this  advanced  guard,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Alps,  or  from  one  of  the  intermediate 
outlying  hills,  that  the  traveller,  on  entering  the 
country,  obtains  the  first  view  of  the  great  cen- 
tral eliain.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  a  landscape,  composed  of  undu- 
lating country — woods,  hills,  villages,  lakes,  and 
silvery,  windin[j  rivers — sufficient  of  itself  to  rivet 
the  attention,  he  will  discover  what,  if  he  has  not 
before  enjoyed  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  snowy 
mountain,  he  will  probably  take  for  a  border  of 
fleecy  cloud  floating  along  the  horizon.   The  eye, 

'  unaccustomed  to  objects  of  such  magnitude,  fails 
at  first  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  notion  that  these 

.  clearly^defined  white  masses  are  mountains,  60  or 
70  miles  off.  Distance  and  the  intervening  atmos- 
phere have  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  intense 
while  of  the  snow;  it  glitters  as  pure  and  unsullied 
as  if  it  had  just  fallen  close  at  hand. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  whence  the  se- 
micircular array  of  Alpine  p3aks;  presented  at 
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once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more  than  120  miles, 
from  the  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Titlis,  and  comprises 
between  200  and  300  distinct  summits,  capped 
with  snow,  or  bristling  with  bare  rocks,  haYiog  . 
their  interstices  filled  with  towering  glaciers :— * 

Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds  — 

Those  mighty  hills,  so  shndowy,  so  sublime» 

As  rather  lo  belong  to  heaven  than  earth  ^ 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  fe«Sing«  that  he  loses  not— 

A  something  that  informs  him  \\%  an  honr 

Whence  he  may  dale  henceforward  and  foY  vfa.^^-^Basert. 

It  was  such  a  prospect  that  inspired  those  re- 
markable lines  of  Byroa  : — 

AhoTeOM  are  ihe  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature^  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
or  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  Avalanche — tlie  thunderbolt  of  snaw  I  % 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summiis,  as  to  show 
^  How  earth  may  soar  to  heaven,  yet  leave  fain  man  below," 

The  points*  from  which  such  an  AlpiM  pano^ 
rama  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
are — 

The  D61e,  above  St.  Gergues,  on  the  road  from 
Dijon  to  Geneva ; 

The  Chaumont,  above  Neuch^tel ; 

The  Weissenstein,  above  Soleure ; 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Haaenstein,  on  ttte  road 
from  Basle  to  Soleure  and  Lucerne; 

The  Albis,  between  Zurich  and  Zug ; 

Monte  Salvadfrre,  rising  amid  the  intricacies  of 
the  Lago  Lugano ; 

The  Kamor,  near  Gais,  in  St  Gall ; 

The  Kighi,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne ; 
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The  Faulhorn,  adjoining  the  Berneso  Alps. 

Of  these  the  Righi  is  probably  the  finest,  as  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accessible;  some  f^ve 
the  preference  to  the  Fanlhom,  from  its  prosh* 
mity  to  the  great  chain.  The  passion  for  climb- 
inff  mountains  so  ardent  in  a  young  traveller, 
soon  cools ;  and  ihey  who  have  surmounted  the 
Hi{][hi,  the  Faulhorn,  and  ihe  Ddle,  may  fairly 
f  onsider  any  further  ascents  a  waste  of  time  and 
labour.  For  a  near  view  of  alpine  scenery, 
amidst  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  spofs 
which  afford  a  concentration  of  the  most  grand 
and  ^ablime  objects  are  the  Talleys  of  the  Bernese 
Oherland,  and  those  aroond  the  base  of  Mont 
Blanc,  including  of  course,  Chamouny.  It  is  in 
these  two  districts  that  the  combination  of  fine 
forms,  and  great  elevation  in  the  mountains;  of 
vast  extent  of  glaciers  and  snow  fields,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  the  roar  cf  the  avalanche  and 
the  rush  of  the  falling  torrent^are  most  remar-* 
kable.  Here,  in  particular,  the  glaciera,  the  most  « 
characteristic  feature  of  this  country,  are  seen  to 
greatest  advantage — not  only  those  fantastically 
fractured  masses  of  iceberg  which  descend  into 
the  low  grounds,  but  those  vast  fields  of  ice,  cal- 
led Mers  de  Glace.  To  Chamouny,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Mont  Blanc,  of  the  two,  must  be 
given  the  preference,  in  point  of  subtimity ;  and 
tbe  traveller  will,  for  this  reason,  do  well  in  re- 
serving, for  tbe.  termination  of  his  tour,  and  thn 
crowmng  act  of  his  journey— Mont  Blanc,  with  its 
attendant  aiguilles  and  circumambient  leagues 
of  ice. 

The  glaciers  of  the  Aar,  near  the  Grimsel  (which 
may  be  comprised  in  the  Bernese  Oberland)^  that 
of  the  Rhone,  near  the  Furca ;  those  of  the  Rhine, 
above  Splugen ;  and  of  tbe  Bemina«  in  tbe  £nga« 
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dine  -  are  likewise  deserving  of  mention  from  iheir 

extent.  That  of  Rosenlaui  is  celebrated  fur  its 
extreme  purity,  and  the  dark  blue  colour  of  its 
chasms. 

Lakes. — Madame  de  Stael  has  somewhere  re^ 
marked,  on  the  proximity  of  lakes  to  mountains, 
that  nature  seems  to  have  placed  them  in  the  midst 
of  her  grandest  scenes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in 
order  to  serve  as  nrirroTS»  and  multiply  their  en^ 
chanting  forms.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
very  numerous,  and  they  certainly  add  a  principal 
cliarm  to  its  scenery.  It  is  difficult  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  respective  merits,  as  al- 
most every  one  has  some  peculiarity  which  cha- 
racterises  it  and  renders  it  worthy  of  attention. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
which  exhibits,  in  perfection,  savage  grandeur  and 
iKublimity ;  Wallenstadt,  Than,  and  Brienz,  all  tho« 
roughly  Swiss;  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lac  Leman, 
distinguished  for  its  great  extent,  and  fcr  the  di- 
versified character  it  presents,  being,  al  one  end, 
rugged  and  sublime,  at  the  other,  soft  and  smil- 
ing it  occupies  an  intermediate  rank  between  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  lakes.  These  last,  that  is  to  say, 
Maggiore,  Lupano,  and  Como,  may  be  included 
in  the  tour  of  Switzerland,  either  from  portions 
of  them  being  actually  situated  within  its  terri-p 
tory,  or  from  their  vicmity  to  it.  Their  character 
is  rather  smiling  than  frowning;  they  are  blessed 
With  a  southern  climate,  in  addition  to  their  own 
attractions;  their  thickets  are  groves  of  orange, 
olive,  myrtl^,  and  pomegranate;  and  their  ha- 
bitations are  villas  and  palaces.  Along  w  ith  the 
lakes  named  above  must  be  mentioned  the  little 
Laker  of  Orta,  which,  though  situated  in  Pied- 
mont, Kes  so  close  to  the  Simplon,  and  possesses 
ftuch  high  claims  to  notice  u^om  its  surpassing 
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beaut]^,  that  no  traveller,  approaching  thtt  comer 
of  Swtuerlaad  to  which  it  19  a  neighboiir,  shoiihl 
omit  to  visit  it. 

The  allempt  to  fix  an  order  of  precedence  for 
the  Swiss  Waterfalls  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
general  approval,  because  so  much  depends  on 
the  seasons  and  the  weather,  aa  well  as  on  the 
taste  and  temper  of  the  spectator.  A  fine  waler- 
f|ll  is,  indeed,  a  magmficent  spectacle :  but  it  will 
be  appreciated,  not  merely  by  its  own*merits,  bnti 
to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  supply.  Now,  in  Switzerland,  wa- 
terfalls are  as  numerous  as  black-berries.  The 
traveller,  after  a  week  or  fortnight's  journey,  is 
pestered  by  them,  and  will  hardly  turn  bis  bead 
aside  to  look  at  a  fall  which,  if  it  were  in  Great 
ftitain,  would  make  the  fortune  of  an  English 
watering-phce.  and  attract  Visitors  halfway  across 
our  island  to  behold  it.  The  fhct  sems  to  bo 
that  there  is  a  certain  monotony  and  similarity  in 
all  falls  of  water,  and,  after  the  curiosity  has  once 
been  satiated  by  the  sight  of  three  or  four,  it  is 
tiresome  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to  visit  another, 
unless  it  be  much  finer,  and  have  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter from  any  seen  before.  Thus,  then,  there  ia 
utility  even  in  an  attempt  to  classify  theae  nMnral 

jects. 

1.  The  Fall  of  the  Rhine,  at  Schaffhauseo,  de- 
serves the  first  rank,  from  the  volume  of  water ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  cataract  than  a  cascade —  it  wants 

height. 

2.  Fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handek,  combines  a  grace- 
ful shoot  with  great  elevation ;  an  abounding  ri- 
verand.a  grand  .situation.  It  may  be  said  to  at- 
tain almost  to  perfectionf^-^Xemi  being  a  perfiact 
waterfall). 
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3.  Fall  of  the  Tosa,  in  the  Val  Formazza  :  re- 
markable less  for  its  form  tbaii  for  the  vast  volume 
of  water,  but  in  this  respect  very  fine. 

The  Staubbach,  or  Dust  Fall  :  a  thread  or 
scarf  of  waiw,  so  thin  that  it  is  dispersed  into  spray 
before  it  reaches  the  ground;  beautiful,  however, 
fipom  its  height  and  graceful  wavings. 

5.  TheGiesbach, 

6.  The  Fall  of  the  Sallenche,  near  Martigny, 
sometimes  called  Pissevacfae. 

7.  Reichenbach  falL 

8.  The  Fall  of  PianazsBO,  or  of  the  Medessimo»  on 
the  Splugen. 

9.  Tnrtmagne  Fall,  near  the  Simplon  road. 
Other  falls,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  not 

placed  (to  use  the  language  of  the  race-course) ; 
though,  in  any  other  country  but  Switzerland  or 
Norway,  they  would  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  design  of  this  enumeration  is  to  spare  the 
traveller  a  long[  walk,  or  a  day's  journey,  to  see  a 
fell,  probably  inferior  to  others  which  he  has  al- 
ready seen. 

The  principal  and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Passes  (see  §  15)  are  the  Simplon,  the  St. 
Gotthard, the  Splugen  ,and  theBernardin,  regarding 
at  once  their  scenery,  and  the  magnificent  and  skil- 
fully  constructed  carriage-roads  which  have  been 
madeover  them.  Of  passes  not  traversed  by  car- 
rage-roads,  the  most  striking,  in  point  of  scenery, 
are  those  of  the  Monte  MoroandCervin,  between  Ae 
Yallais  and  Piedmont ;  the  T6te  Noire  and  Co!  de 
Balme,  leading  to  Chamouny;  the  Grimsel,  Furca, 
ftocn  Gries,  branchinn;  off  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhope ;  the  Gemmi,  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  all  the  passes;  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  chieHy 


visited  on  account  of  ifs  celebrated  Hospice. 
Jlpine  ^^or^M.  —  Especially  desermg  of 
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tice  are  some  of  the  aveooes  leading  up  to  'Uieee 
passes ;  in  many  instances  mere  cracKS «  or  fis- 
sores,  cleaving  the  mountains  to  the  depth  of  several 

thousand  feet. 

None  of  these  defiles  at  all  approach  the  lia- 
vine  of  the  Via  Mala,  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
terrific  scenes  anywhere  araonfj  ihe  Alps — unless, 
perhaps,  it  be  equalled  by  another  magnificent 
out  little-visited  {^ge  on  the  way  to  tl|e  Monte 
Moro.  The  gorge  of  the  Schoellenen,  on  the  St. 
Gotthard ;  that  of  Gondo,  on  the  Simolon ;  and  that 
extraordinary  glen,  in  whose  deptos  the  Baths 
of  Pfeffers  SiTe  sunk— one  of  the  most  wonderful- 
scenes  in  Switzerland— also  deserve  mention 

The  most  beautiful  Swiss  Valleys  are  those  of 
Hash,  near  Meyringen ;  the  Simmenthal ;  the  Vale 
of  Sarnen ;  the  Kanderthal ;  and  the  £aimenthal — 
all  distinguished  for  their  quiet  pastoral  charac- 
ter, and  the  softness  and  Inxnriance  of  their  ver- 
dure. And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  tni. 
veller  in  Switzerland  must  not  suppose  that  beauty 
of  scenery  is  confined  to  the  High  Alps  :  the  Jura, 
and  the  intermediate  undulating  country,  whici), 
though  still  greatly  elevated  above  the  sea,  may 
be  called  the  Lowlands,  in  reference  to  the  Migh- 
hmds  ot.  Switierland»  abound  in  peculiar  and  nn- 
<^trasive  beMties — hills  tufled  with  woods, 
among  which  picturesque  nmsses  of  bare  rock 
project  at  intervals,  slopes  bursting  with  rills, 
and  meadows  which,  by  the  aid  of  copious  irriga- 
tion, yield  three  crops  of  grass  a-year,  presenting 
at  all  seasons  a  carpet  of  the  liveliest  verdure 
and  of  a  texture  lik^  velvet,  equal  to  that  of  the 
best-kept  English  lawns;— such  are  the  beanties 
of  these  lowland  scenes.  The  frequent  hedge- 
rows, the  gardens  befove  the  cottages,  and  the 
neatness  of  the  dwellings— the  irreguJar.  winding 
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roads,  free  from  the  straight  monotony  and  evcr^ 
laslin(][  avenues  of  France  and  Germany  —  remind 

^onc  frequently  of  England.  There  are,  bcsidos, 
among  ihc  Jura,  many  scenes  of  great  grandeur ; 
such,  especially,  is  presented  by  the  Yal  Mou- 
tiers,  or  Munsier  Thai,  between  l^asle  and  Bienne ; 
the  pass  of  KJus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ober-Hauen- 
stein»  etc.. 


With  regard  to  the  natural  beauties  of  Switzer- 
land, there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Swiss,  and  of  iheir  characler  as  a  nation,  (htno 
is  much  greater  variety  of  opinion,  though  the  lar^ 

Eir  portion  of  impartial  witnesses  will  concur  in  a 
w  and  unfavourable  estimate  of  ihem. 
The  ibvonrable  anticipations  Kwakened  by  bis^ 
torieal  associations  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  as<^ 
he  approaches  the  land  of  Tell  and  Winkelricd, 
are  wofuUy  falsified,  for  the  most  part,  on  arriv- 
ing upon  the  spot.  If  he  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  political  stale  of  the  country,  he 
will  find  a  Government  almost  powerless,  a  con-^ 
federacy  without  unity,  spU|  into  parties  by  dis^ 
sentient  religions  and  opposing  interests,  and  nearly 
every  canton  eiilier  torn  by  contending  £actionSr 
or  actually  split  into  two,  and  as  mudi  dissevered 
as  though  it  consisted  of  two  separate  states.  Pa- 
triots are  scarce  in  the  land  of  Tell ;  and  that  com- 
bination of  petty  republics  which,  while  firmly 
united,  not  only  withstood  the  shocks  of  foreign 
invasion*  secure  in  its  mountain-fastnesses,  but 
shattered  ami  annihilated  the  apparently  ov^er-' 
whelming  armaments  of  Austria  ana.Bui'gnndy.imt 
in  one  battle,  but  on  almost  every  occasion  when 
opposed  to  them,  must  now  submit  to  be  propped 
up  by  its  neighbourS|  and,  as  a  necessary  couser 
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c|miee»  must  endure  and  stomach  ihe  diplomatic 
insalts  which  are  constantly  heaped  upon  it. 

The  poverty  of  the  land,  its  slight  capabilities 
for  improvements,  its  tieficiency  Cff  resources  in 

proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  population,  have 
given  rise  to  that  venality  of  character  which  has 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  a  reproach  by  no  means 
removed,  even  in  the  present  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  long  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  free  insti- 
tutions, in  spite  of  the  glorious  examples  of  their 
history,  we  do  not  find  the  nation  actuated  by 
tfiat  independence  and  nobleness  of  sentiment 
which  might  be  expected.  On  th»  contmry,  a 
spirit  of  time-serving  and  a  love  of  money  aj)j>ear 
tne  influencing  motives  in  the  national  character, 
and  the  people  who  have  enjoyed  freedom  longer 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  are  principally  distin- 
guished  for  Aghtina  the  battles  of  any  master^  bow- 
ever  tyrannical,  who  will  buy  their  services ;  for 
sending  forth  the  most  <rf>sequiottS  and  drudging 
of  valets;  for  extortionate  innkeepers,  and  among 
the  lower  class  of  Swiss  for  almost  universal  nrten- 
dicily :  for  to  beg  appears  to  be  regarded  as  no 
degradation,  and  is  taught  by  (larenls  to  their 
children  less  from  necessity  than  as  a  sort  of  si)e- 
culation.  1  he  Tyrolese,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Swiss,  and  their  partners  in  the  same  cold  climate 
and  unproductive  Alpine  region,  exhibit  a  remarks- 
able  contrast  to  them  in  this  and  other  respects. 

It  is  more  pleasing  to  dwell  on  another  result 
of  Swiss  poverty,  viz.,  the  impulse  it  has  given  to 
commercial  industry  and  manufactures.  The  na- 
tural disadvantages  of  an  inland  country,  into 
which  the  raw  material  must  be  conveyed  almost 
delusively  on  the  axle  over  snowy  passes,  and  by 
long  journeys,  have  been  overcome,  and  in  the 
escelfenoe.  of  her  manufoctured  articles  Swi!zer<* 
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land  competes  with  England,  while  she  often 
passes  her  in  cheapness. 

The  demoraUzing  effect  produced  upon  the 
Swiss  by  the  {][roat  influx  of  travellers  into  their 
country,  is  explained  in  the  following  tempe- 
rate and  judicious  remarka  from  Latrobe a  * AlpeoP' 
stock*  : — 

'  *It  cannot  be  .  denied  that  tbe  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  whose  habita-^ 
lions  are  unfortunately  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  main  routes  of  travellers,  or  of  the  particular 
points  of  interest  to  which  they  lead,  is  most  con- 
temptible ;  that  in  such  parts  it  is  not  only  vain 
to  expect  to  find  those  simple  and  guileless  man- 
ners which  in  time  past  were  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  -  these  mountains,  bul 
that  even  common  morality  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  a  disposition  in  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  been  at  all  exposed  to  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  travellers,  lo 
make  the  most  exorbitant  demands,  and  to  go  to 
the  greatest  possible  lengthin  the  system  of  extor- 
tion and  deception.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  »the  open  profligacy  of  the  ioases 
brought  before  them  has  excited  the  attention  and 
provoked  the  surveillance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  a  kind  of  just  price  has 
been  set  upon  various  articles,  o{)portuniiies  are 
always  greedily  seized  upon  to  turn  a  dishonest 
penny,  when  it  can  be  done  without  serious  risk. 

''This  the  writer  knows  to  be  unquestionably 
the  fact ;  yet  he  must  candidly  add,  what  he  alse 
knows  from  observation,  that  the  absurd  conduct 
and  unreasonable  folly  of  travellers  have  strength- 
ened the  spring  of  this  dishonest  propensity  in 
a  very  great  degree  :  and  while  many  a  just  com- 
plaint has  been  made  against  the  extortion  of 
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chose  with  whom  the  traveller  must  come  in  con- 
tart,  many  an  unreasonable  accusation  has  also 
been  preferred  under  circumstances  which  would 
not  allow  the  plaintiff  to  make  his  case  (jood.  An 
todividual  who  is  satisfied,  while  travelling  in  a 
eoiintry  like  this,  lo  identify  bimfielf  as  much  at 
possible  with  Ihe  people  among  whom  he  is  thrown 
«— who  is  contented  with  thje  general  style  of  li- 
ving, with  the  produce  of  the  country,  and,  more 
especially,  wiih  the  customary  hours  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  has  certainly  reason  to  complain,  if  the 
mere  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stranger  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  making  him  the 
abject  of  unprincipled  spoliation  and  imposition. 

**Bu!L  if  the  travellers  be  of  another  mind  and 
order— if  they  pai»  throngh  the*  coimtry,  as  hun- 
dreds do,  with  their  eyes  shut  to  the  style  and 
manners  of  the  people  and  difference  of  their  ha- 
bits from  our  own,  and  intent  upon  keeping  up 
their  usual  style  of  corporeal  indulgence  as  mucn 
as  possible^  such  have  not  ihe  same  reason  in 
their  complaints ;  which  is  a  lesson  many  have  bad 
Ip  learn,  by  the  refusal  of  the  magistrate  to  inter-* 
fere  w  the  quarrel,  or  by  hating  a  verdict  given 
agaiti^t  them* 

**l  have  seen  a  party  of  English  arrive  at  a 
mountain  cabaret  at  nightfall,  when  the  host  and 
his  family  would,  in  the  usual  course  of  thin^, 
have  been  thinking  of  their  beds ;  they  order  dm- 
ncr,  and  insist  upon  having  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl, 
foreign  wines  and  liqueurs,  just  as  though  th^ 
virere  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richinond;  abuse 
the  master  and  the  d(MDesties,  dine  at  eight  or 
Bine»  and  sit  ov^  their  cheer  till  past  mid-^ 
night.  Mine  host  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
extra  trouble,  with  no  small  quantity  of  abuse, 
and  will  stay  up  all  night  with  considerable  temper, 


became  he  knows  Jie  can  make  them  pay  for  it  in 
hard  money. 

''The  next  morning,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
he  hands  in  a  bill  of  nearly    many  doUara  as  they 

had  expected  francs,  without  doubt  exorbitant  and 
overcharged,  but  at  any  rate  there  are  plausible 
excuses  for  this  exorbitancy. 

**The  host  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  in  answer 
to  their  ill-expressed  and  angry  expostulation,  and 
merely  say,  that  the  gentlemen  must  not  expect  to 
have  articles  which,  however  plentiful  in  towns  are 
luxuries  on  the  mountains^  without  paying  well  for 
ihem. 

••The  worst  is  that,  little  by  little,  the  show  of 
justice  that  there  once  existed,  and  the  distinction 
which  was  made  between  the  individual  who  gave 
no  trouble,  and  was  contented  with  what  enter- 
tainment was  easily  provided,  and  those  last  des- 
cribed ,  is  fast  waning  away :  and  to  be  a  foreigner 
is  sufficient  to  excite  the  plundering  propensities 
of  mine  host  and  his  coadjutors.  He  has  fre- 
quently a  regular  system  to  pursue,  according  as 
the  visiior  announced  is  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchr 
man,  or  a  German.  The  latter  obtains  the  most 
grace  in  his  eyes,  and  pays  perhaps  only  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent;  the  Frenchman  must  expocket 
something  more  in  consideration  of  his  polish  ao4 
politeness,  and  the  old  grudge  borne  him  for  paat 
events ;  and  the  poor  Englislunan  may  esteem, 
himself  very  happy  if,  after  partaking  of  the  same 
fare,  he  finds  himself  desired  to  lay  down  a  sum 
which  only  excites  his  surprise  and  keeps  him  on 
the  grumble  for  the  next  three  miles,  and  does  not 
at  once  make  him  fly  into  a  passion  and  get  a  pre-, 
judicc  for  life  against  everything  Swiss. 

*'And  it  is  not  only  those  parts  of  the  country 
^  tlirqugh  which  the  great  stream  of  travellers  seta 
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ihat  b&ye-by  this- means  become  degraded  :  the 

fame  of  these  doiii(;s  has  gone  abroad  throughout 
the  fjreater  part  of  ihe  whole  community,  and  very 
few  are  the  retired  corners  where  you  do  not  de- 
tect more  or  less  of  this  dishonourable  bent  in 
Ihe  lower  orders^  if  any  way  eiposed;  to  tenipta* 
tion. 

**  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  that  the  moral 
character  of  Jhe  common-  people  is  debased.  It 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  present 

Swiss  peasantry  as  a  nation  cannot  lonj^cr  be  supr- 
posed  to  be  the  simple,  virtuous,  pairiarclial  race , 
that  their  forefathers  were.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  perusal  of  their  history ,  that  the  deter  ioraiioa 
iiad  been  steady  and  gradual  for  some  time  previous 
4o  the  close  ot  tl^^  last  century;  and  that  nothing 
€oalribated  'fl(lore  fo  it  than  that  system  of  foreign 
military  service  which,  it  wonid  appear ,  had  become 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  community. 

**  Then  the  averpowerinj^  deluge  of  the  French 
Revolution  swept  over  the  Jura,  and  gave  accelerat- 
ed impulse  to  the  downward  current  of  moral  feel- 
ing in  every  rank  of  society  in  this  unhappy  country. 
>  What  evil  influence  this  had  at  the  time  upon 
the  principles  oC  the  people  in  general,  as. well  as 
Ihe  virtue  of  families  and  individuals^  it  would  now 
be  a  difficult  andtungrateful  task  to  decide.  Much 
of  that  evil  may  at  this  time  be  supposed  to  have 
been  already  obviated ;  yet,  now  that  the  waters  of 
that  fearful  political  phenomenon  have  retired,  we 
may  still  see  left  behind  the  scum  and  the  mud  with 
which  their  polluted  stream  was  heavily  charged* 

*  I  hare  not-been  in  the  Oberland  for  jears/  is. 
i(n  expression  I  have  heard  time  after  tmiefrom* 
worthy  natives;  and  the  reason  is  perfectly  conw 
^rchensible.   A  true  lover  of  his  coufttry.m uy  well. 
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({l  ieve  over  ihe  dishonour  and  the  loss  of  moral 
feelinf{  in  Switzerland ,  and  avoid  going  where  he 
fDU3t  be  constantly  reminded  of  \t&  dowofaU/'-* 
p.  324.-328. 

,  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
tlic  condition  of  the  people,  is  .the  ioflueiiee  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion  in  those  cantons  where  H 

prevails.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
least  enlightened  portions  of  the  country  at  present 
are  the  Yallais,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwyiz.  Tessin, 
a  large  part  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ,  and  the 
Grisons.  In  passingfrom  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant 
canton,  the  traveller  will  scarcely  fail  to  remark  a 
striking  change*  Yet  ,  in  his  comments  thereon « 
let  him  bear  in  mind  the  benevolent  precept  aa 
bcaniifully  conveyed  in  the  following  verses,  con»^ 

t)osed  in  one  of  Uic  Catholic  cantoas  of  Switzer*- 
and:  — 

Doomed,  as  we  are,  oar  natlt e  dost 
To  wet  with  many  a  biUer  ahoweTi 

It  ill  beiils  us  to  disdain 
The  A  liar,  to  deride  llie  Fnne 
Where  patient  sufferers  bend,  iu  Irust 
To  win  a  iiappier  liour. 

*      I  love,  where  spreads  tlie  village  lawn. 
Upon  some  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze  ; 
Hail  to  the  firm,  unmoving  cross, 
Aloft,  where  pines  tiieir  brauclieat089» 

And  to  the  chapel  fur  withdrawo. 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways. 

t 

Where'er  we  roam,  along  tlie  brink 
Of  Rhine,  or  by  the  sweeping  Po, 
•    Through  Alpine  vale^  or  ChampaigD  wide^ 
Whatever  we  look  on,  at  our  side 

Be  Charity — to  bid  us  ihink  ... 
And  feel,  if  we  would  know.— Wordswobtb. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  Switzerland 
as  the  land  of  liberty,''  that  the  generality  of 
travellers  will  take  4he  thing  for  granted ;  and  M 
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is  only  aften  diving  to  a  certain  depth  in  Swiss 
annals,  that  the  question  arises,  what  was  the  na- 
lore  of  tiaa  freedom ,  and  how  ftir  was  it  calculated 
to  foster  mobility  of  sentiment  and  public  spirit 
anong  the  peoplet  Wasthe  abolitioii  or  the  Austrian 
dominion  succeeded  by  a  more  equitable  govern- 
ment, extending  to  all  the  same  privileges,  and 
dividing  among  all  alike  the  public  burthen  ?  Was 
political  equality  accompanied  by  religious  tole- 
rance and  harmony?  Did  the  democratic  principle 
produce  fruitin  the  disinterestedness aiid patriotism 
of  die  ehitdreii  of  the  land  ?  To  all  these  inquiries 
Ibeie  remains  tmt  one  snswer^a  negatiye.  The 
cowherds  of  Uri ,  Schwy  tz ,  and  Unterwalden,  who 
had  so  nobly,  and  with  so  much  moderation,  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  in  process 
or  time  became  themselves  the  rulers  of  subject 
Slates,  and,  so  far  from  extending  to  them  the 
liberty  they  had  so  dearly  pu rehash,  and  which 
they  so  highly  valuedi  that  they  kept  their  subiects 
in  file  most  abject  state  tH  Tillenage ;  so  that,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  laiit  century,  the  yassals  of  no 
despotic  nNmarch  in  Europe  exhibited  a  picture  of 
equal  political  debasement.    The  effects  of  this 
tyrannical  rule  were  equally  injurious  to  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed,  and  the  marks  of  it  may 
be  traced  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  even  dowa 
to  the  present  day ,  in  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  people,  nKirally  as  well  as  physically.  It  wift 
bemscovered  from  Swiss  history  that  ambition^ 
and  a  thirrt  for  territorial  rale ,  is  inherent  in  re*- 

fmblics  as  well  as  in  monarchies,  as  we  may  learn 
rom  the  encroachments  and  aggrandizing  spirit  of 
Canton  Berne.  She  retained,  as  tributary  to  her, 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  district  called 
Pays  de  Vaud,  deriving  from  it  an  annual  revenue 
tit  l»!dQO|000  (ranes ,  ud  yet  denying  to  the  iahi^ 

d. 
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bilaDts  all  share  of  political  ri^^hts.  Geneva  ,  a 
weaker  state ,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  with  diffieokv  escaped  the  wilesrof 
theBernese  Government,  whicii  woiiidhavepliiiiged 

them  in  a  slavery  not  more  tolerable  than  that  from 
wh  ch  ihey  had  just  escaped. 

Religious  dissensions  were  a  source  of  a  long 
series  of  troubles  to  the  Confederation,  dividing  it 
into  two  opposite  parties,  which  not  only  were 
arrayed  against  eacn  other  in  the  field  of  battle, 
bat  ai»o  ioterfered  with  the  internal  peace  of  the 
individual  cantons.  Although*  the  laws  the  two 
parties  in  religion  were  allowed  equal  freedom  of 
worship,  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  was  em- 
bittered to  either  party,  in  the  state  where  the 
oiher  faith  was  predominant:  it  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
nominal  tolerance.  It  is  curious  to  observe ,  that 
even  in  these  days  of  liberal  ideas  and  Catholic 
emancipation,  a  citizen  of  Lucerne  is  deprived  of 
all  poUtical  privileges,  if  he  be  a  Protestant. 

Until  the  two  French  revolutions,  the  commoa 
people  of  Switzerland,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
cantons ,  had  no  more  share  in  the  constitutional 
privileges,  which  all  Swiss  were  supposed  to  possess 
as  their  birthright,  than  the  subjects  of  the  des- 
potic monarchies  of  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  go- 
vernment was  vested  in  the  hands  of  aristocratic 
oligarchies,  as  exclusive,  and  as  proud  of  birth, 
blood,  and  descent,  ai  the  most  ancient  nobility 
in  Europe.  The  burgher  patricians  of  the  great 
towns  managed,  by  gradual  encroachments,  to 
deprive  the  lower  orders  of  the  exercise  of  their 
rights,  and  gradually  monopolized  all  places  and 
offices  for  themselves  and  their  children.  ' 

The  Towns  of  Switzerland  exhibit  many  interes* 
ting  marks  of  antiquity;  their  buildings  are  fre- 
quently found  unchanged  since  a  very  early  pericxl» 
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udin  Lncerae^  Frqrborg,  Basle,  BeUhixeiMi  and 
several  other  instances,  the  feudal  foriificaiions, 
with  battlements  and  watch-towers,  remain  per- 
fectly preserved.  One  cliaracterislic  and  very 
pleasant  feature  arc  the  Fountains,  iho  never- 
failinj];  ornament  of  every  Swiss  town  and  village* 
They  usually  consist  a£  a  Gothia  ornamented  pillar, 
surmounted  by  thefigimof  a  man,  usually  some 
hero  of  Swiss  history,  either  Tell,  the  dauntleas 
mmbcMrmaln,  or  Winkelried,  with  sheaf  of 
spears/' Sometimes  the  figures  of  animals  are  sub- 
stitQted  for  the  human  form. 

A  singular  custom,  connected  with  educarion, 
prevails  in  Switzerland,  which  deserves  notice  here 
from  the  influence  which  it  exercises  over  society. 
In  most  of  the  linage  towns^  chiidren>of  the  sane 
^  aud  sex  are  associated  together  by  their  pa- 
raua  in  Hnle  knots  and^lubs*H»Ued  Soe'itig  d$s 
DiwmmMt  The  parents  seek  out  for  their  children 
an  eligible  set  of  companions  when  they  are  still 
quite  young.  The  parties  so  formed  amount  to 
12  or  15  in  number,  and  the  variation  of  age  be- 
tween them  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  years.  All 
the  members  meet  in.  turn  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
the  bosses  of  their  parents,  whil^  children,  lo  play 
together  and  partake  of  lea,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
Mats,  attended  by  their  bonnes  or  nnrses;  when 
ffrown-  up,  to  pass  the  evening  in  other  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  suited  to  their  age.  At  these 
meetings  not  even  brothers  or  sisters  are  present, 
except  they  be  members  of  the  society  From 
thus  being  constantly  thrown  together  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  strict  friendship  grows  up  among  the 
members  of  each  brotherhood  or  sisterhood,  whkh 
t^rally  lasts.throngh  life,  even  after  the  parties 
are  settled'aad  disperse  abont  the  worlds  The 
Gmales,  even  when  grown  up,  distinguish  ihciu 
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oompanloiis  by  each  endemrifig  terms  as 

mignonne/'  "  mon  coeur,"  ••  mon  ange,"  etc.  TWr  i, 
practice  renders  Swiss  society  very  exclusive,  and  ) 
lew  strangers  however  well  introduced,  penetrate  i 
below  the  surface.  ^ 

When  a  young  woman  marries,  her  husband  is.  , 
admitted  into  the  society  to  which  she  belongs^  \ 
and  thus  iho  wife  determinaS'tbe  casie  of  the  has^ 
iMind.  I 

Raws  des  Vaehe$. — It  is  not  ancommon  to  find  >^ 
the  Ranz  de  Vaches  spoken  of,  by  persons  unac- 
quainted  with  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  as  a  single 
air,  whereas  they  are  a  class  of  melodies  prevailing  ; 
among  and  peculiar  to  the  Alpine  valleys.  Almost  j 
every  valley  has  an  air  of  its  pwn,  but  the  original 
air  is  said  to.  be  that  of  Appenzell.  Their  effect  in  ^ 
prodttcing  home  sidtness  m  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  , 
mountaineer,  when  heard  in  a  distant  land,  and 
the  prohibition  of  this  music  in  the  Swiss  regiments  i 
in  the  service  of  France,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  desertions  occasioned  by  it.  are  stories  often 
repeated,  and  probably  founded  on  fact. 

These  national  melodies  are  particularly  wild  in 
their  character,  yet  fuW  of  melodv;  the  choruses 
consist  of  a  few  remarkably  shrill  notes,  uttered 
with  a  peculiar  falsetto  intonation  in  the  throal. 
They  originate  in  the  practice  of  the  shepherds  on 
the  Alps  of  communicating  with  one  another  at  the 
distauce  of  a  mile  or  more,  by  [)itching  the  voice 
high.  The  :iame  Ranz  des  Vaches  (  Germ.  Kuh- 
reilien),  literally  co?/)-roMJ5,  is  obviously  derived 
froni  the  ord^  in  which  the  cows  march  home  at 
milking«timo;  in  obedience  to  the  shepherd's  call, 
communicated  by  the  voice,  or  through  the  Alp-^ 
Aorn,  a  simple  tube  of  wood,  wound  round  with  \ 
bark  5 or  6  feet  long,  admitting  of  but  slight  mo-  I 
Oulation,  yet  very  melodious  when  cau^lu  up  and 
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fvoloiiged  bj  ihe  mountain  echoes.  In  some  of  the 
remoter  pastoral  districts  of  Swilzeriand,  from 
wkich  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  is  ttot^al* 
together  banished,  the  Alp-horn  supplies,  on  the 
higher  pastures,  where  no  churcn  is  near,  the 
place  of  the  vesper-bell.  The  cow-herd,  posted  on 
ihe  highest  peak,  ns  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  pours 
forth  ihe  4  or  5  hrst  notes  of  thePsaUn  Praise 
God  the  Lord  ;**  the  same  notes  are  repeated  from 
'  distant  Alps,  and  all  within  hearing,  nncorering 
their  heads  and  bendine  their  knees*  repeat  their 
evening  orison,  after  wnich  the  cattle  are  penned 
in  their  stalls,  and  the  shepherds  beiake  tbem*- 
^Ives  to  rest. 

The  traveller  among  the  Alps  will  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  both  the  music  or  the 
horn  and  the  songs  of  the  cow-herds  and  dairy-* 
maids; .  the  latter  have  been  thus  described  by  Mr* 
SoQthey :  — ''Snrely  the  wildest  dmros  that  ever 
was  heard  by  human  ears :  a  song,  not  of  articulate 
sounds,  but  in  which  the  voice  is  used  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  music,  more  flexible  than  any  which 
art  could  produce,  sweet,  powerful,  and  thrilling 
beyond  description." 

A  word  may  be  said  on  Sums  Husbandry  to 
draw  the  attention  of  such  pmons  as  take  an- in* 
terest  in  the  subject  to  one  or  two  practices  pe- 
culiar to  the  country.  The  ^stem  of  irrigating  the 
meadows  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
mountain-torrents  are  turned  over  the  fields  by 
means  of  trenches  and  sluices,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  when  the  ground  is  much  inclined,  the 
stream  is  conducted  to  the  spot  where  it  is  required, 
through  troughs  hollowed  out  of  the  stem  of  4 
fir-tree. 

The  drainings  of  dunghills,  cow-houses,  and 
pigsties,  are  not  allowed  to  tun  (o  waste*  but  are 
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carefully  collected  in  a  vat  by  the  farmer,  and?aJr 
the  fit  momeoi  carried  out  io  carts  to  the  fields, 
aod  ladled  over  them,  very  much  to  their  benefit, 
and  to  theequal'di8g[a8t  of  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
all  who  pass ;  the  ah*,  for  and  near,  being  filled, 
wich  this  truly  Swiss  fra{;rance. 

The  Swiss  mountaineers  are  skilful  marksmen 
with  ihe  rifle,  and,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Ty- 
rolese>  meet  constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in 
trials  of  skill.  There  are  clubs  or  societies  in  most  * 
of  the.  cantons,  and  every  yenr  ai  grand  fedmral 
rifie'-maieh  is  held  in  one  or  other  of  the  large 
towns*  al  which  all  the  best  shots  from  the  whole 
of  Switzerland  meet  to  contend  for  a  prize. 

Annual  contests  in  wrestling  (called  Awing-Feste) 
are  also  held  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland.  The 
cantons  which  distinguish  themselves  for  skill  in' 
this  and  other  athletic  exercises  are  Bern,  Appen-* 
zellt  and  Unterwalden. . 

§  ik.  SILfiJUETOX  TOURS  THROUGH  SWITZERLAND • 

ANJ>  PART  OF  SAVOY. 

N.B.  It  is  advisable  to  enter  Switzerland  from 
the  side  of  Germany  rather  than  by  that  of  France, 
as  il>e  scenery  of  Chamouny,  the  grandest  among 
the  Alps,  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  tour. 

There  are  parts  of  Switzerland  which  cannot  be 
peached  in  a  travelling-carriage,  and  those  who 
can  neither  ride  nor  walk ,  and  will  not  submit 

to  be  carried  in  a  chair,  must  forego  them. 
*  Thepedestriantoursinthis  listare  laid  down  with 
the  understanding  that  only  the  more  interesting 
scenes,  and  such  as  are  impracticable  by  other 
conveyances,  are  to  be  travelled  on  fool,  and  that 
on  high  roads  the  pedestrian  will  ride,  otherwise 
he  will  waste  much  time  unprofitably. 
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§  14. — Skeleton  Tours, 


Carriagb  Tour  of  about 
Two  Months,  beginning  at 
Basle  and  ending  ut  SchafT- 
bauseo,  performed  in  1637. 

Tbe  portimi  of  this  tour 
vitbiu^  brackets  wonkt  cUend 
ft  bejond  the  two  mootbsb  and 
nasi  be  omiueil  if  tbe  tnfdier 
be  prea<«d  for  tune.. 

B;isle. 

Munsterlhal* 
Bienne. 

j  St.  Peter'ii.Islaoii 

I  NeuchAteJ. 
Soleuiie. 
WeiasensldD. 
Lucerne. 

Anil  and  tbe  Rigbl* 

Weggis. 

Lake  Lucerne  to.Alldorf« 
Kotlebuch. 

Thuii  '  Lea?e  tbe  carriage.) 
Interlacben. 
Lauterbrunnen. 
Griodelwald. 


Tkitpart 

f  the  tour. 

ext-ept  tbe 
road  of  the 
StGotliard. 
can  only  be 
performed 
in  cliiirs.on 
liorsebark, 
ad  across 
itie  lake  in 
a  boaU 


[Faulboro,] 
ifeyringen* 
rGrimsel. 
Furca. 
St.  Gotthard. 
Altdorf. 

Lake  of  Lucerne, 
Stanz. 
Brunlg. 
Meyringeo* . 
Thun, 
Berne. 
Freyba^. 
Laasanne. 
Veveyand  Ghlitoik 
Geneva. 

Send  round  the  carriap:e  to 
Martip^ny^  which  it  may  reach 
iu  2  days  from  Geue?a« 


liiii 

Infirm  persons,  notaliietoride- 

or  walk  over  an  Alpine  pass, 
may  p*tain  their  carriage  as 
far  as  Sallenche,  proceed  in  u 
char-^k-banc  to  Chamoiiny,  re- 
join tb^ir  ci^-riage  at  Sallenclie, 
and  then  proc.eed  by  Thouon 
aud  S'«  Ifaurioe  to  Mairtigny.. 

Sallenebe»  in  a.  hired  eerriasi. 
Chamouny,  iji  acbflr-K-bane. 

MoDia,nverlt 
Flegdre. 

T^te  Noire,  to 

Marligny, 

[Great  St.  Bernard,  and  back^ 
on  mules.  ] 
BlIlbsofLeuk.  i  Leave  carriage^ 
Gmaii.        I   at  Sierre  or 

Brieg. 

Simpion. 

Domo  d^Ossola*. 

Baveno, 

[Lago  d'Orla.] 

Borromean  hlands. 

Milan,  (Best  a  we^k.)^ 

Monia. 

Leoco*. 

[Gomo.] 

Cbiaveoiia* 

Splugen.  ( 
Via  Mala. 

Co  ire. 

Pfeffers'Balhs, 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt. 
[Glarus,Stachelberg,aQdbac]u] 
Rappersch^'vjfl. 

Zurich.  ' 

[Baden  and  Seblnbdiaeb.] 

SchaffhanaeD. 

Bi— Tour  Of  A  FpnrNiSBTf 

Carriage-roads  —  *  char-roa(ds 
—  t  bridie^or  (oot-pa(bs. 
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[•  I  Furca. 

i||Grini8eU        ,  . 
>T  MeyringeD. 
$t  Grindelwald. 


tSchafiTliauseOt 
RhioeFalU 

Altdoif^StiOalllMlDd. 
Antematti 

f  I  Furca. 

6. 

7  LauterbrunneaandlbuD. 
f  \  Gemmi  Pa^s.  ^ 
b  ( Leuck.  ' 
9  ManigDy. 
f  lT6teiiolfe. 
iO  i  Cbamouny. 
19    Ctenera  —  home,  through 

.   France  or.by 
45  Berne 
i4  fiasJe. 


C— Toua  OF  Three  Wbbks  on 

iOOT. 

I  BasW.— Maaster  Thai. 
8  (  Weissensteln* 
(Soleure. 

4  Schiiitzoach. 

5  SchafThausen*  *       *  ' 

6  Zurich. 

IWesen ,  and  Lake  of  Wal- 
ienstadt. 
Pfeffers. 

8  UieiiierTlialtolSlariiB. 

^  {  Kloenthal. 

Schwyla. 
10    Righi.  • 
jAltdorf.  • 
{ Andermatt. 
J.  (Furca. 
^  (Grimsel. 
18  Meyriiigcii. 
44   €Ho'delwakl/  ^ 


Dayg. 

i^Weogeni  Alp. 

15  I  LatttarforonaeB  and  in* 
V  terlachen. 

16  Gemmi— Bathf  of  Leak. 

17  Martighy. 

19  jT6le  noire.  [ 
f  Chamouny. 

20  Geneva. 

21  Bero. 


D.— Toua  or  a  IfoaTB  oa  FtfB 


1  Schaffbauieii  and  Rhine-l 
1  {  fall. 
I  Zurich. 
Righi. 

Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Lucerne. 

IBrunig. 
Meyritigen. 
SusleoPass* 
St  Gbtthard. 


6 
7 


g  I  Furca. 

j  GrimseL 
9  Brienz. 

10  Lauterbrunneo* 

11  Grindelwald. 
IThun. 

I  Bern. 
14  Freiburg^ 
€5  Sinuneuthal. 

)Spieti. 

iKandersteg.-.  . 

17  Gemmi. 

18  Martigny. 

19  Great  SL  Beniard. 

20  ( '  ' 
(  Cormayeur. 

21  Allte  Blanche — Col  dH 

Seigne* 

28S4Chani9iuiy^  -  i 
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§  H:—Sktl»i«m  Toon. 


In* 


Days. 

^    M  irligny ,   by  Col  de 
Baime  aQd  X^e  Noire* 

.     I  CUillon— Vevev. 

iL  of  Genevi-Laiisaime. 
Geneva — hone  tbioogh 
FranQe,  or  bf* 
80    O  be,  tbeDAIet  and  Lqc 

de  Joux. 
31  Nt'ucbatet. 
'62  Bicnnc. 
^3     MQnsler  XivU* 
34  Basle. 

E,  —  Toua  OF  Thirty-two Days^ 
perrormed  in  the  Autumn  of 
iHyi  by  and  |U  %f 
ebieflyonfoot. 

•^Our  longest  walks  never 
rxcecded  10  or  .12  leagues;  but 
on  liinipike-roadg,  mch  as  the 
Simplon,  we  always  rode.  For 
some  of  the  passes,  such  as  the 
Col  de  Bonhomme,  the  Cer- 
tin,  and  the  Kawyl,  guides  are 
always  necessary,  but  wherever 
|her«  isa  *  ctonin  traci*g^idei 
are  a  nuisanoei  eicep(  after  a 
ttiow-slonn.^ 

l/indan  to  Geneva  in  fourteen 
dayn^  including  two  at 
Palis* 

^ug.  26,  Geneva. 

27.  By  eight  o'clock  steamer 
1Q  li^Qsanne;  see  the  town;  by 
another  steamer  |o  ViUemnvei 
by  diliffence  to  Bel. 

27  To  Martlgny  (short  day"^. 

28.  Wjlked  to  Uospioeof 
Ihe  Great  St  Bernard 

29.  Back  to  Martigny  (anim- 
ytroKemeut  to  go  by  ibe  Col  de 


Ferret,  Qnfijfefaii  and  along  Ibo 

Dranse\ 

30.  T^c  Noire  to  Chamouny 
(a  new  way,  first  explored  this 
.summer,  is  to  ascend  from  Val 
brsloe  to  thii  snnunit  of  tbe  Col 
da  Balaie»  on  apitwit  of  Ha 
niagQifieent  viewi  ilm  indtt- 
ding  tbe  finest  part  of  kolh 
passes.  It  is  not  quite  twahonrs 
longer  than  the  straight  road)« 

31.  Ascended  the  Fleg^re; 
then  crossed  the  valley  lo  tbe 
Montanvert  to  the  Mer  de 
Glace — Charoouuy, 

Stpl..  1.  Walked  across  ilie 
Col  de  Vosa  to  Contamiues. 
Theionrnej  woidd  have  been 
divided  belter  by  going  on  t» 
tbe  Cb&letsof  NantBOnraM. 

2.  Crossed  the  Col  de  Bon* 
homme  by  Gbapin,  to  Motet-* 
(walked  j. 

3.  Widked  over  Col  de  la 
Seigne,  through  411^  Blaneba 
lo  Cormoyeur. 

4.  ToAosta,  in   )  Migi.ibe 

car.  J  clone  easily 

5.  CbAiiUon,  do  J  '••''•y- 

6.  On  nmlea  to  Tonmaache 
-HMi  foot  thence  to  Breuil. 

7.  Crossed  the  Cervin  (Mat- 
terhorn)  on  foot  to  Zervatt 
(faliguing). 

[Pierre  Meynet,  mentioned 
by  Brockedon,is  thebest  guide 
in  the  Alps.] 

8.  Descended  on  Mules  to 
Visp;  walked  thence  to  Bi-ieg* 

9»  By  char,  aeross  tbe  Bhn- 
plon^to  Don|od*08iola;iOhonra 

10.  OffatdA  v.;  by  oanrier^ 
to  Baveno;  arrived  7  a.m.;  by 
sailing  boat,  up  the  Lago  Mag* 
giore,  to  Locarno;  by  car  t% 
BeUiuiona  (arrived  lai^  «  . 
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OHndelwald » 

ScMddck,  . 
BleyriogcDy 

Grimsel,  2S» 
RliODe  Glacier,  M» 

Cries  Pass,  29. 

Vol  I  ormazza;  XosaFaU,  29. 

Airolo,  34 

St.Goitliard;  Devil's  Bridge,  34. 
Altdorf,  34- 
Schaechen  Tlial , 

Slachelb^,      ^  • ' 
GlaruSf 
Klcen  Thai, 
Muotta, 

Scliwylz,  17. 
Morgarten^ 

Eiiisii'deln, 

Lake  of  Wallcnstadt^  14* 
Pfeffers'  Batbs,  67. 
|Cair4HiserTbal,7<l» 
8eriill  Tlial  1  Segut  Paiii  76. 

Dissentis,  77* 
Reiciienaa,  87% 
Coire,  67. 

Juiier  l>a$s ;  St.  If avriU,  82, 

Engadine,  84. 

FinstprmiiDZ.  \    In  Tyrol.  See 
Siclvio.         !  HaiidboulL 
*  Germany* 

BatiSoa,8S. 
llaloja  Pass,  9W 
Cliiave9»a,68*  • 

9p>llgeii  Passi  8jk 


75. 


74. 


Via  Mala— back,  87 . 
Splugen  .tillage.  9U 
Bertiardin,  90. 
Bellln^oiia,  90* 

Locanio,  9t. 
Luino,  93. 

Lugano ;  Monte  Sal?ador,  92. 
Lago  di  Como;  Bellagio^  93. 
Como;  Milan;  Sesto.  59;— [or 

Como  Varese;  Arona,  59.J 
Lago  d'OrU^  101  aud  102. 
BaveDo,  59. 
DOBBO  <l*OSBOla,  59. 

Simplod*  59.  . 

Brieg,  59. 

BathsofLeuk.^S. 

Gemmi,  and  back,  38% 

Sion,  59. 

Martigny,  59. 

Great  St.  BerDard»  108* 

Aosla,d07. 

Pr6St.  Didier,  114- 

Mont  Crammout,  114* 

Alite  BlaiHte»  I 

Col  delaSeigne,  |ii8. 

Col  de  BoniMimiiiaA  ^ 

CUamouDy,  118^ 

Fieg^re;  Monlaoverl;  Mer  d6» 

Glace,  115. 
Col  de  Balme,  aad  T^te  Noir^ 

116,117. 
Martigny,  59. 
Bex, 57. 
Vevey,  ^ 
Glilllon,      ( 55  aod 
Lansanne*  ) 
Gcnefa*  8-1. 


§  15.  ALPINB  PAS8S8.. 

No  part  of  the  Alps  are  more  interesting,  either 
in  a  picturesque  or  in  aa  historical  point  of  view, 
thao  the  passable  gaps  or  notches  in  the  ridge  of 
the  great  chain,  wberieby  alone  this  colossal  wiilt 
pf  ntioantams  may  be  scaled,  andja  direct  pwffge 
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§  15. — Alpine  Passes.  Ixijt 

and  GommunicatioB  maiiuained  between  northern 
and  southern  Enrope,  It  has  been  through  these 
depressions  ttiat  the  great  tide  of  population  has 
poared  since  the  earliest  times ;  from  these  outlets 

nave  issued  ihe  barbarian  swarms  which'  so  often 
desolated,  and  at  at  last  annihilated,  the  Koman 
ompire. 

There  are  more  than  50  passes  over  the  Swiss 
portion  of  the  Alpine  chain  alone,  or  immediately 
CommuniGating  with  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  fol- 
lowing al^  the  most  remarkable  :  The  8imr 
plon,  St.  Gothard,  Bemardine,  Spliigen,  Saanen- 
moser,  Bramegg,  am  Stos^,  Wildhans,  all  tra- 
versed by  excellent  high-roads,  most  skilfully 
constructed,  and  passable  for  heavy  carriages.  To 
these  may  probably  soon  be  added  the  Julier 
and  Maloja.  The  Maloja,  Julier,  Albula^  Septi- 
mer,  Bernina,  BufFalora,  Schallenberg ,  Sattel, 
practicable  for.  light  chars : — and  the  Col  de  Trient, 
Col  de  Ferr^tJ  Grapd  St.  Bermirdt  Col  de  Fen6tro, 
CervinfMatterhom)»  Moro,Gries,  Mufanen,  Furca, 
Grimsel,  Great  and  Little  Scheideck,  Gemmi, 
Rawyl,  Sanetsch,  Cheville,  Susten,  Surenen,  Brii- 
nig,  Engstelen,  Jochli,  Klausen,  Oberalp,  Lukma- 
nier,  Kistengrat,  Panix,  Segncs,  La  Foppa,  Len- 
zerheide,  Stutz,  Greina,  Vago,  Casanno,  Monte  del 
Oro,  Drusw  and  Schweitzer -Thor,  Schlapiner 
joch,  etc.».  etCt  whidi  are  either  bridle-paths,  or 
mere  fooi-padis,  and  more  or  less  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

•  In  seeking  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  the  most 
obvious  course  was  to  find  out  the  valleys  which 
penetrate  farthest  into  the  great  chain,  following 
the  course  of  the  rivers  to  their  sources,  and  then 
to  take  the  lowest  trarersat^e  part  in  order  to 
descend  to  the  opposite  sidq.   The  variety  and 

*  Mr.  BrQckedon  has  admirably  illustrated  them  boih  with 

liii  bemnifta  work  entitled  The  Passei  of  tbe  A4p§;'  2  v.  4U). 


\lLX  .  §  15. — Jlpine  Passes, 

sudden  transitions  presented  by  such  a  route  are 
highly  interesting.  In  die  course  of  one  day's 
journey  the  traveller  passes  from  the  eltmate  of 
summer  to  itvinter ,  through  spring.  The  alteration 

in  the  productions  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  tem- 
perature.   Leaving  behind  him  stubble-fields, 
whence  ihc  corn  has  been  removed  and  housed,  he 
comes  to  fields  yet  yellow  and  waving  in  the  ear;  a 
few  miles  farther  and  the  crop  is  still  green ;  yet 
higher  and  corn  refuses  to  grow.   Before  quitting 
the  region  of  Qom  he  enters  one  of  dark,  apparently 
interminable  forests  of  pine  and  larch,  clothing  the 
mountain-sides  in  a  sober  vestment.  Above  this 
the  haymakers  are  collecting  the  short  grass,  the 
only  produce  which  the  ground  will  yield.  Vet 
the  stranger  must  not  suppose  that  all  is  barenness 
even  at  this  elevation.    It  seems  as  though  nature 
were  determined  to  make  one  last  effort  at  the  con* 
fines  of  the  region  of  vegetation.   From  beneath 
the  snow-bed,  and  on  the  yevy  verge  of  the  glacier, 
the  profusion  of  flowers,  their  great  variety,  and 
sGrpassing  beauty,  are  exceedingly  surprising. 
Some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  gardens, 
here  born  to  blush  unseen,  — gentians  and  lilies, 
hyacinths  and  blue  bells,  intermixed  with  bushes 
of  the  red  rhododendron,  the  loveliest  production 
of  the  Alps,  scattered  over  the  velvet  turf,  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet  of  richest  pattern. 
The  insect  world  is  not  less  abundant  and  varied, 
—thousands  of  winged  creatures  are  seen  hovering 
over  the  flowers  enjoying  their  short  existence,  for 
the  summer  at  these  elevations  lasts  but  for  3  or 
k  weeks  :  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation  to  matu- 
rity is  equalled  fcy  the  rapidity  of  its  decay,  and  in 
8  or  10  days  flowers  ana  butterflies  have  p^fssed 
away.   Above  this  regiou  of  spring,  with  its  gush 
of  springs,  itsyoun^  herbage  and  vivid  greensward; 
its  hum  of  inserts  just  burst  fortb|  and.  its.  natural . 


flower-beds  glittering  with  raindrops,  that  of  \n  iii- 
iav  in  Lapland  or  Siberia  succeeds.  All  around 
the  summit  of  a  pass  over  the  high  Alps,  iseiiher 
saow,  glacier,  or  bare  rock.  The  only  plants  irhaft 
grow  are  dry  lichenSt  which  seem  int^Dded  bol  to 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  vegetation,  and  to  per^ 
petnate  nature's  cheerful  hues  of  green.  The  rare* 
fied  air  is  icy  cold,  and  exercise  and  quick  motion 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  ihe  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  agreeable  murmur  of  falling  water> 
which  has  accompanied  the  traveller  hitherto  in- 
cessantly, here  ceases, — all  is  solitude  and  silencei 
interrupted  only  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  mar«» 
mot,  or  the  hoarse  cawiiu;  of  an  ill-omened  raven* 
The  ptarmigan  starts  up  mim  among  heaps  of  uii- 
melted  snow  at  the  traveller's  approach,  and  -the 
lammcrgeyer  (the  condor  of  the  Alps),  disturbed 
in  his  repast  on  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  or  cow,  is 
seen  soaring  upwards  in  a  succession  of  corkscrew 
sweeps  till  he  gains  the  ridge  of  Uie  Alps,  and  then 
disappears. 

Such  are  llie  temarkable  gradations  which  the 
stranger  encounters  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
on  a  single  Pass  cf  the  Alps ;  but  the  most  str&ing 
change  of  all  is  that  from  the  region  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the  sunny  clime 
and  rich  vegetation  of  Italy  which  awaits  the  tra- 
veller at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  works  of  nature,  however,  will  not  entirely 
occupy  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  wanderer 
in  such  a  pass ;  at  leasl  a  share  wUl  be  demanded 
for  admiration  of  the  works  cf  man.  The  great 
highways,  passable  for  carriages,  orer  the  high 
Alps,  are,  mdeed,  most  surprising  monuments  of 
human  skill  and  enterprise  m  surmounting,  what 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  intended  by 
nature  as  uisurmouniable. .  .These  proud  construe* 
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lions  of  art  thread  the  valleys,  cross  the  debris  of 
rivers  on  long  causeways,  skirt  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, with  walls  of  rock  tottering  over  them,  and 
torrents  thundering  below.  Where  the  steep  and 
hard  surface  of  the  cliff  has  left  notan  inch  of  space 
for  a  goal  to  climb  along,  they  are  conducted  upon 
high  terraces  of  solid  masonry,  or  through  a  jnotcli 
blasted  by  gunpowder  in  the  wall  of  rock.  In 
4aaiany  instances  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  moun- 
tain has  blocked  up  all  passage  for  ages,  saying 
**  thus  far  and  no  f«irther  :  "  the  skill  of  tne  modern 
engineer  has  pierced  through  this  a  tunnel  or  gal- 
lery; and  the  difficulty  is  vanquished,  without  the 
least  change  in  the  level  of  the  road. 

Sometimes  an  impediment  of.  this  nature  is  elu- 
ded by  throwing  bridges  over  the  dizzy  gorge,  and 
ahifting  the  road  from  side  to  side,  frequently  2  or 
8  times  within  the  space  of  half  a  mile.  Often  the 
road  reaches  a  spot  down  which  the  winter  ava- 
lanches lake  their  habitual  course  every  year, 
sweepingevery  thing  before  them,  and  which,  even 
in  summer,  appears  reel^ing  and  dripping  with  the 
lingering  fragments  ct  snow  which  it  has  left  be- 
hind. Will  not  so  irresistible  an  antagonist  arrest 
the  coarse  of  this  frail  undertaking  of  man  ?  Not 
even  the  avalanche ;  — in  such  a  situation  the  road 
either  buries  itself  in  subterranean  galleries,  driven 
through  the  mountain,  oris  sheltered  by  massive 
arcades  of  masonry,  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  three- 


glides  harmlessly  and  is  turned  into  the  depths 
below. 

Every  opportunity  is  seized  of  gaining,  by  easy 
ascents,  a  higher  level  for  the  road;  at  length  comes 
the  main  ascent,  the  centra!  ridge,  to  be  surmoun^r 
ted  only  by  hard  climbing.  This  is  overcome  by  a 
succession  of  zigzag  terraces,  called  ^ourmguer«,  or 


Over  these  the  avalancho 
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Sifavolte,  connected  together  by  wide  curves  ir^ 
allow  carnages  to  turn  easily  and  rapidly.  *  So 
skilful  i&tbeir  construction,  with  such  easy  bends 
and  80  gradual  a  slope,  that  in  many  alpine  roads 
the  postilions,  with  horses  accustomed  to  the  road 
Urotdownat  a  rapid  pace.    Someiimes  as  many  as 
50  of  these  zigzags  succeed  one  anolher  wiihout 
inlerrupiion,  and  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  back- 
wards and  forwards,  hovering  over  the  valley  is 
as  though  suspended  to  a  pendulum,  and  swinging 
to  and  tro.    Ihe  road  itself  has  a  most  sinrular 
appearance,  twisted  about  like  an  uncoiled  roue 
or  a  ribbon  unwound.  ^ 

*•  O'er  the  Simplon,  oVr  the  Spfu^^en  wiods  * 
A  path  of  pleasure.  Like  a  silver  zone,  i 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  chines  ahrl 
Catcbing  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  torn  and  traver>e  as  il  glides; 
And  oft  abof  i>  and  oft  lielow  appears,    '  ' 
Seen  oVr  the  waH  by  one  who  joornejs  up 
As  though  it  were  aDoiher,  tfaiougli  the  witd 
Leading  alor.g,  he  kntfwi  not  whence  air  whither 
Yet  ibrough  its  fairy  course,  go  wheieit  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  ibe  rugged  rock 
r      Opens  and  lets  ii  in,  and  on  it  rnns, 

Winning  iis  easy  way  from  clinie  to  clime 
Through  gleijs  iock'd  up  btifure.  "  ' 

BOGEBS. 

The  iravellinff- carriage  ifoacends  sometimes 
rapidly  and  wiftoui  intermtilion  for  an  hour,  a 
drag  of  lempered  iron  is  quickly  worn  down,  in 
tbat  time,  as  thm  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  so  Preat  is 
Mie  fnctioa  It  is  advisable  to  substitute  for  the 
iron  drag  a  wooden  sabot,  formed  of  the  section  of 
a  hr-tree  wuh  a  groove  cut  in  the  centre  lo  admic 
the  wheel.  ^ 

The  winter  s  snow  usually  falls  upon.the  AlDinft 
passes  more  than  5000  ft.  fai8h,a}>oni  ike  second 
i^eekinOciober{somotiniesearlfer),and  coniinues 
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1 X  xi  /      S  15.—^  (pfn»  Pastes  imd  High  roads. 

lill  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  Yet  even  aftef 
this  the  passage  across  the  neck  or  Col ,  as  ii  is 
called,  is  not  stopped,  except  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  snow  can  be  cleared  away.  In  some.ot  the 
minor  passes,  indeed,  traversed  by  a  mere  rougb 
foot-path,  or  bridle-path,  the  traffic  is  much  in- 
creased after  the  fall  of  the  snow,  which  by  filling 
tip  depressions  and  smoothing  ilic  way,  permiis 
the  transport  of  heavy  merchandize  on  sledges . 
irhich  move  easily  over  the  surface  as  soon  as  u  has 

bardened.  ^  .         j  » 

Along  the  lines  of  the  great  carnage-roads  strong 
houses  are  erected  at  intervals,  called  MatsofM  da 
Refuge,  Case  di  Rictmero,  occupied  by  persons 
called  Cantonniers,  who  arc  employed  m  mending 
the  road  and  keeping  it  free  from  snow  in  wmter , 
and  are  also  paid  to  assist  travellers  ui  danger 
during  snow-storms. 

As  near  as  possible  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  a 
Eospica  is  generally  erected,  usually  occupied  by  a 
band  of  charitable  monks,  as  m-the  case  of  iho 
Great  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  CenK,  St.  bol- 
thard  etc.  The  direction  of  the  road  across  the 
summit  of  the  rid{je  is  marked  by  a  Ime  of  ia» 
poles,  which  project  above  the  snow,  and  fron> 
heinF  painted  black,  are  easily  recognised.  Patro.s 
are  sent  out  from  the  hospice  in  tempestuous 
wealher,  when  the  tourmente  is  raging,  and  the 
mist  and  falling  snow  hide  the  land-marks,  to  guide 
the  travellers  on  their  way  and  rescue  those  m 
danger.  Bells  are  also  rung  at  such tuM that  the 
sound  may  aid  when  the  si(]ht  fails. 

The  morning  after  a  fall  of  snow  labourers  and 
peasants  are  assembled  from  all  sides  to  shovel  it 
off  from  the  road.  AVhere  it  is  not  very  deep  it  is 
cleared  away  by  a  snow^lough  drawn  by  b  or 
8  oxen    As  the  winter  advances  and  treat  faHs 
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occur,  the  snow  accumulates,  and  the  road  near 
the  summit  of  a  pass  presents  the  singular  asi)ect 
of  a  path  or  lane,  cut  between  wallsofsnow,  some- 
times 10  or  20  ft.  high.  Carriages  are  taken  off 
llieir  wheels  and  fastened  upon  sledge;  ropes  are 
attached  to  the  roof,  which  are  held  by  6  or 
8  sturdy  guides  running  along  on  each  side,  ta 
prevent  the  vehicle  upsetting  and  rolling  over  the 
slippery  ice  down  a  precipice.  In  this  manner  very 
high  passes  are  crossed  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
very  little  risk.  The  spring  is  a  season  during 
which  far  greater  dan^r  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  avalanches  which  then  fall.- 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  Switzerland  and 
its  high  elevation,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface, 
more  than  iSOO  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  not 
bare  rock,  is  pasture-land.    The  wealth  of  the 
people,  Uke  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  in  a  great 
measure,  lies  in  ca^ttle  and  their  produce,  on  which 
account  the  pastoral  life  of  tne  Swiss  deserves 
^me  attention.  The  bright  verdureof  the  meadowg  ' 
which  clothe  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  is  one  ol. 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  country;  and  tha^ 
music  of  the  cow-bells,  borne  along  by  the  evening 
breeze,  is  one  of  the visweeiest  squads  that  greets, 
the  traveller's, ear ^  \ 

The  Alps,  or  mountain-pasturages,  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Alp  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol)  are  either  the  property  of  individuals  or  of 
the  commune ;  to  a  certam  extent  common-land , 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
or  village  have  the  right  of  pasturing  a  certain 
number  of  head  of  cattle. 
'   In.  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  suow  has  disap- 


peared,  and  ihe  young  grass  sprouts  up,  the  cattle 
are  sent  from  the  villages  up  to  the  first  and  lower 
pasiure3.  Should  a  certain  portion  of  these  be 
exhausted ,  they  change  their  quarters  to  another 
part  of  the  nountain.  Here  they  stay  till  about 
the  10th  or  ISlh  of  June,  when  (he  cattle  are  driven 
to  ihe  middle  ranges  of  pastures.  That  porlion 
of  the  herds  intended  for  a  summer  campaign  on 
the  highest  Alps,  remain  here  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  and,  on  ihe  klh  of  that  month,  generally 
ascend  to  them ;  return  to  the  middle  range  of 
pastures,  about  7  or  8  weeks  afterwards,  spend 
there  about  ik  days»of  3  weeks»  to  eat  the  afler- 
grass;  and  finally  return  into  the  valleys  about 
the  10th. or  11th  of  October;  where,  they  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  till  driven  by  the 
snow  and  tempests  of  winter  into  the  siablies. 

' '  That  portion  of  the  cattle,  on  t^e  other  hand , 
which  is  not  destined  to  pass  the  summer  on  the 
higher  Alps,  and  ar^  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
village  with  milk  and  butter,  descend  from  the 

middle  pastures  on  the  4th  of  July,  into  the  valley, 
and  consume  the  grass  upon  the  pasturage  belong- 
ing to  the  commune,  till  the  winter  drives  them 
under  shelter.  The  very  highest  Alpine  pasturages 
ar.'  never  occupied  more  than  3  or  4  weeks  at  the 
'  furihest/%— JLo/rote^ 

Sometimes  the  owners  of  the  cattle  repair  ia 
jieison  to  the  Alps,  and  pass  the  summer  among 
ihem,  along  with  their  families,  superintending' 
the  herdsmen,  and  assisting  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese.  The  best  cheeses  are  made 
upon  pastures  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  the 
vales  of  Simmen  and  Saanen  (Gruyfere)  and  in  the 
Enimenthal.  The  best  cows  there  yield,  in  sum- 
nier,  between  20  lbs.  and  40  lbs.  of  milk  dail^^^' 


^  id,  ^  C haielji  and  pMluragtf,  hixvii 

and  i^ach  cowprodaees*  by  the  end  of  the  8ei8M 

of  &  months,  on  an  averafje,  9  ewt.  of  cheese.  * 

The  life  of  the  cow-herd  [Vacheror  Senner)  is 
by  no  means  such  an  existence  of  pleasure  as  ro- 
mances in  general,  and  that  of  Kousseau  in  par- 
ticular, have  represented  it.  His  labours  are  ar- 
•duouft  and  Gonstani;  he  has  to  collect  80  or  90 
€ows  twice  a-vday,  to  be  milked,  to  look  after 
Btrag^ers,  to  make  the  cheese  and  keep  ail  the 
«t608ila  employed  in  the  pio(^  io  the  moi^t  per-p 
foot  state  or  cleanliness. 

The  Chdlet  (Germ.  Sennhutte)  in  which  he  re- 
sides, is  literally  a  log-hut,  formed  of  trunks  of 
pines,  notched  at  the  extremities  so  as  to  fit  into 
one  another  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  where 
ihey  cross  :  it  has  a  low  flat  roof,  weighted  with 
stones  to  keep  fast  the  shingle-roof  and  prevent  its 
betas  blown  away  by  the  wind.  A  building  of 
this  kind  is  rarely  air-tight  or  water-tighl.  The 
interior  is  usually  blackened  with  smoke  and  very 
dirty,  boasting  of  scarcely  any  furniture,  except, 
perhaps,  a  table  and  rude  bench,  and  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  dairy,  including  a  huge  kettle  for 
heating  the  milk.   A  truss  of  straw,  in  the  loft 
above,  serves  the  inmates  for  a  bed.   The  ground 
around  the  hut  on  the  outside  is  usually  poached 
by  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  and  the  heaps  of  mud 
and  dung  render  it  difficult  to  approach  the  door. 
This  description  applies  to  the  commoner  sort  of 
chAlets ;  those  in  which  the  owners  themselves 
reside  are  generally  better,  but  they  are  also  less 
numerous.    There  is  another  kind  of  chalet,  a 
mere  shed  or  bam,  in  which  the  hay  is  housed 
until  the  winter,  when  it  is  conveyed  over,  the 
snow  in  sledges  down  to  the  villages  beloic*  A 
pastoral  Swiss  valley  is  usually  speckled  over  with 
huts  of  this  kind,  giving  it  the  appearance,  tQ  a 


stranger,  of  being  much  more  populous  ilian  it  is : 
in  reality  :  in  the  Simmenthal  alone  there  are,  it  is  . 
«aid,  10,000  chalets. 

The^hmlsinea  shift  their  habitatic^  from  the- 
lover  to  the  upper  pasturages,  as  their  cattle  as- 
cend and  descend  tne  Alps,  at  diflferent  seasons, 
and  Uioy  sometimes  have  2  or  3  places  of  tempo- 
rary abode.  The  weary  traveller  in  search  of 
repose  and  refreshment,  after  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney, is  often  disappointed,  on  approaching  what 
he  conceives  to  he  a  human  habUatioo,  to  find . 
either  that  it  is  a  mere  hay-bam,  or  else  a  desert- 
ed dialet ;  and  thereby  learns,  with  much  morti- 
fication, that  he  has  still  some  tedious  miles  to 
trudge  before  he  can  reach  the  first  permanently- 
occupied  dwelling.  What  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  reach  a  well-appointed  chalet  of  the  belter 
sort,  where  delicious  milk,  cooled  in  the  mountain 
stream,  fresh  butter,  bread,  and  cheese,  are  spread 
wi  on  a  clean  napkin  before  the  hungry  and  tired 
stranger! 

•  The  cattle  ar^  frequently  enticed  home,  at  mil- 
king-time,  by  the  offer  of  salt,  which  they  relish . 

highly,  and  which  is,  besides,  considered  whole- 
some.   The  allowance  for  a  cow,  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  is  4-U)s,  or  51bs.  of  salt  in  a  quarter  of ' 
a  year. 

§  17.  GLAOfBBS... 

The  glaciers,  one  of  the  mo^t  sublime  features 
of  the  Alps,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phe-^ 
nomcna  of  nature,  are  composed  of  those  vast 

accumulations  of  the  snow  which  falls  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  on  the  higher  summits  and. 
valleys,  remaining  for  several  months  a  dry  and 
loose  powder,  until  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun 
begins  to  melt  and.  consolidate  it,  .  Under  the  in-r 


ihoncc  of  its  warmih,  the  soow  assumes  firai  a 
^^ttitaiAEir  tot» ;  and  to  pass  orer  it  to*  tbatsiate  ia 
tihi^walking  aimovig  rice  or  peas,  in  ifirlucli  the  foet 
ainks  up  totheknees.  Lower  down,  eras  the  beat 

increases,  so  as  to  melt  a  considerable  porlion,  and 
cause  ihc  waier  lo  peirolaic  it,  it  becomes  a  coin- 
pact  mass.  The  i'rosly  lemperaliire  of  the  ni.j;ht  ^ 
hardens  that  which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  day, 
.  and  thus,  after  repeated  thawin^js  and  freezings, 
lk»  whole  undergoes  a  fresb  cristallization,  being 
aonretrted  into  ice  of  a  coarser  grain  and  less  com- 
paeH '  mbstance  than  common  ice. .  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  a  regular  transition  or  passage  from 
the  loose  powdery  snow,  to  the  niore  dense  ice  of 
ihe  glacier.  The  Swiss,  indeed,  have  two  distinct 
terms  for  these  modifications  of  the  snowy  cover- 
ing of  the -high  Alps.  The  upper  granular  and 
scarcely  consolidaied  part  they  call  l  im^  (which 
finr  want  of  anv  corresponding  English  word  we 
««y  represent  by  Snow^-fUld^)  and  apply  die  term 
gl0d0r  (gletscher)  to  the  lower  limbs  of  more  so- 
lid ice,  which  stretch  down  into  the  valleys,  llugi, 
a  naiuralist  of  Soleure,  who,  after  Sanssnre,  has 
made  the  most  laborious  and  curious  resi^irclies 
into  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  glaciers^* 
maintains,  that  the  point^at  which  firn.  changes  to 
glader  is  nnvariable amcutig  the  Alps;  and  his  in- 
vestigations fix  it  at  an  elevation  of  about  7800  feet 
s^ve  the  sea-level.  ^ 


•  Avery  serious  error  is  conveyed  by  the  common  exprcssioa 
**  llie  line  of  perpt'tual  snow,^'  or  wliere  snou  never  mtlls." 
There  is  no  spot  on  ihe  Alps,  nor  on  any  other  sr)o\v-(  !ii(i 
mountains,  where  snow  does  Jiol  melt  under  the  inniu  nce  of  a 
suiuiner  sun  at  mid-day.  It  melts  even  on  tlie  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  but  there,  aad  on  ttie,  summits  of  the  other  liigh  Alps, 
ll»e  aecomalatlofi^of  miow  Imo  great,  and  Lh§  ^doratiuo  of  the. 
iNui'8  beat  so  short,  thfl^  hi  ib^  enfttlierf ,  li^^far  more. snow. 
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£bel  has  computed  thenumbcF  of  glaciers  among' 
4be  Swiss  Alps  at  400 ,  and  tbe  extent  of  surface. 
occu{>ied  by  them  at  130  square  leagues;  thjs« 
however  t  most  be  but  a  vague  estiniate.  They 
vary  from  a  few  square  yards  to  acres  and  miles 
in  extent,  covering,  in  some  instances,  whole 
districts,  filling  up  entirely  the  elevated  hollows, 
and  basins  between  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the 
Alps,  and  sending  forth  arms  and  branches  ipto  the 
inhabiled  valleys,  below  the  regioo  of  forests,  aod 
as  far  down  as  the  level  at  whichcorn  will  grow* 

It  is  such  offiwts  of  the  glacier  as  these  that  are 
pesented  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  from  the  viK 
lages  of  Chamouny  and  GrJndelwald.  These ,  how-, 
ever,  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirts  and  fringes  of 
that  vast  everlasting  drapery  of  ice  which  clothes 
all  the  up[)er  region  of  the  Alps.  These  fields  or 
tracts  of  uninterrupted  glacier  have  been  called 

Seas  of  ice"  (Mers  deglace,  £ismeeren)»  aod 
there  are  three  such  among  the  Swiss  aad  Savoyard 
Alps  which  merit  especial  mentioo;  that  aroim4 
Mont  Blanc,  that  around  the  Cervin,'and  that  of  die 
Bernese  Oberland,  around  the  Finster-Aar-horn, 
Thelastsendsoutnoless  than  thirteen  branches,  and^ 
its  extent  has  been  estimated  at  125  square  miles. 

'i'he  greatest  thickness  of  the  glaciers  has  been 
commonly  estimated  at  between  OOOl  and  800  feet. 


ih-in  the  sun  ccn  dissolve.  Wlmt  is  cnlled  '  ike  snow  line^^^ 
clni»9  not  depend  on  elevation  ulone,  and  can  be  taken  only  as  a 
Very  {]^eneral  lesi  of  it  Independenllyofits  vuriation,accorriingtu 
llii*  decree  of  lulitude  in  wiiich  tlie  mountain  issitnated,  it  varies 
on  ihe  two  sides  oftlie  same  mountain,  being  liigheron  ihe  S, 
side  than  Ihe  N.  The  snow  will  likewise  rest  longer  and  extend 
Jower  down  upon  a  mountain  of  granile,  than  upon  one  of 
liinesioue,  in  proportion  as  the  two  rocks  art^  good  or  bad 
conductors  of  jbear«  and  this  is  tbe  c^fie  even  in  eotuignou.^ 
luounlaiDS  lucmliers  of  the  same  cbaio. 
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This  is  probably  an  exafjgeration,  Hugi  rarely 
met  with  any  thicker  than  150  feet;  he  estimaies 
(ho  average  depth  at  between  60  aad  100  feet,  and 
the  greatest  thickness  of  the  Mer  de  glace  near 
Ghamouny  at  ISQ  feet,  Samstire  had  calculated  \% 
lit  600  feet. 

Notwitbstaiiding  their  great  extent  and  sohdity, 
the  [glaciers are  by  no  means  stationary,  even  in  the 
winier.  Although  the  movement  is  slight,  they 
do  not  remain  quite  still.  They  are  undergoing  a 
perpetual  process  of  renovatioD  and  destruction. 
The  arms  or  skirts  descending  into  the  lower  valleys 
arc  gradually  dissolved  by  ibe  increased  tempera- 
ture which  prevails  at  so  low  a  level-  The  summer 
sun,  aided  by  particular  winds,  acts  upon  the  sur- 
face, so  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  dav,  it  abounds 
in  pools,  and  is  traversed  by  rills  ot  water.  The 
constant  evaporation  from  every  part  exposed  to 
ihe  air  proauccs  great  diminution  in  the  upper 
beds;  but,  above  all,  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
which  is  at  all  seasons  greater  than  that  of  ice ,  i^ 
constantly  melting  away  its  lower  supfece.  The 
vacancy  thus  caused  from  below  is  partially  or 
entirely  filled  up  from  above  by  the  winter  s  snow 
falling  upon  the  mountain-lops,  and  cn  the  whole 
upper  region,  which  is  drifted  into  the  higher 
valleys,  and  pressed  down  by  its  own  weight. 
After  it  has  concreted  into  ice.  the  3lope  of  the 
mountain-sides,  and  the  descent  of  the  valleys  in 
w  hi(  h  the  glaciers  lie,  serve-as  inclined  pbmes,aown 
whith  the  tee  slides  by  the  force  of  gravity,  assisted 
by  the  melting  onits  under. surface,  which  prevents 
any  adhesion  to  the  rock  below  it.  Indeed  the 
German  word  Gletscher  comes  from  glitschen,  to. 
glide.  Hugi,  in  one  of  his  journeys,  found  his 
way  under  a  glacier,  by  following  the  bed  of  a 
4ri^UHtR  lorreutt  whitoh  passed  below  it. .  He  wan-w 


dcred  about  beneath  the  ice  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  The  ice  was  everywhere  eaten  away  into, 
dome-shaped  hollows,  varying  from  2  to  12  feet 
ifi  height ,  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  glacier 
rested  at  intervals  on  pillars  or  feetof  ice»  irregular^ 
in  size  and  shape,  which  had  been  left  standi  tig. 
As  soon  as  any  of  these  props  gave  way  a  portion 
of  the  glacier  would  of  course  fall  in  and  move  on. 
A  dim  iwiliglit  prrvailed  in  these  caverns  of  ice, 
not  sufficient  to  allow  one  to  read,  except  close  to 
I  be  fissures  which  admitted  the  day-light  from 
above.  The  intense  blue  of  tto  mass  of  the  ice 
contrasted  Tenarkably  with  the  pore  white  of  the 
icy  stalactytes,  or  pendants  descending  from  the 
roof.  The  water  streamed  down  upon  him  from 
all  sides,  so  that  after  wandering  about  for  2  hours,  ^ 
at  limes  bending  and  creeping  to  get  along  under 
the  low  vaults,  he  returned  to  the  opep  air,  quite 
drenched  and  half  frozen. 

The  nature  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  de« 
pends  upon  that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests ; 
where  it  is  even  or  nearly  so,  the  ice  is  smooth, 
and  level;  but  whenever  the  supportiniB[  snrfiico 
becomes  slanting  or  uneven,  the  glacier  begins  to 
split  and  gape  in  all  directions.  As  it  approaches 
a  steeper  declivity  or  precipice  the  layers  of  ice 
are  displaced,  up-heaved,  and  squeezed  one  above 
another ;  they  rise  in  toppling  crags,  obelisks,  and 
towers  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  varying  in 
height  from  20  to  80  fieet.  Being  nnequallv  melt- 
ed by  the  wind  and  san,  they  are  continnaily  tot- 
tering to  their  fall,  either  by  their  own  weight  or 
the  pressure  of  other  masses,  and  tumbling  head- 
long, are  shivered  to  atoms  with  a  roar  like  thun- 
der. 

The  glaciers  assume  this  fractured  character 
only  when  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest  is^ 
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very  uneven  ,  generally  near  their  lower  extro- 
roity,  when  they  begin  to  bend  down  towards  the 
valley. 

Tbo  crevjces,  or  fissures,  which  traverse  the 
tipper  portion  of  the  glacier,  before  it  beoomee 
BDtirely  fractared  and  disroptured,  run  in  a  trane- 
▼erse  direction,  never  extending  quite  aoross 
the  ice-field,  but  narrowing  out  at  the  extremi- 
ties, so  that  when  they  gape  too  wide  to  leap 
across  they  may  generally  be  turned  by  following 
them  to  their  termination.  These  rents  and  fis- 
Bnres  are  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  those 
mho  cross  the  glaciers,  being  often  cracealed  by 
a  treacherous  coating  of  snow,  and  many  a  bold 
chamois  hunter  hasfoiind  a  grave  in  tlieir  recessesi 
Ebel  mentions  an  instance  of  a  shepherd  who ,  in 
driving  his  flock  over  the  ice  to  a  high  pasturage  . 
had  the  misfortune  to  tumble  into  one  of  these 
clefis.  He  fell  in  the  vicinity  of  a  torrent  which 
flowed  under  the  glacier,  and,  by  foUowing  its  bed 
under  the  vault  of  ice,  succeeded  in  reaching  tbe 
foot  d  the  glacier  wUh  a  broken  arm.  More  roe* 
lancholy  was  the  faie  of  M.  Mouron,  a  clergyman, 
of  Grindelwald :  he  was  engaged  in  making  some 
scientific  researches  upon  the  glacier,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  leaning  over  to  examine  a  singular  well- 
shaped  aperture  in  the  ice,  when  the  staff,  on 
which  he  rested ,  gave  way;  he  was  precipitated  to 
Ibe  bottom,  and  his  lifeless  and  mangled  body  was 
recovered  from  the  depthaof  the  {^cier  afew  days 
after* 

These  crevices,  though  cUefly  formed  meckMi«» 

cally  by  the  movement  of  the  glacier  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies, and  the  unequal  pressure  of  different 
parts,  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  wind.  The  S.E.  wind,  in  Uri  and  among  the 
Bernese  Alps,  is  very  instruuienial  in  Q^nising  iho 
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glacier  to  split,  and  the  loud  reports  thus  occasio- 
ned, called  by  the  herdsmen  the  (jrowlings  (brullen) 
of  the  glacier,  are  regarded  as  a  sign  or  bad  wea^ 
ther.  The  traveller  who  ventures  to.  cross  the 
Merde  Glace  of  Chamouny  or  Bern  may,  at  times, 
bodi  hear  and  see  the  fissures widemog around  him. 
The  crevices  exhibit  in  perfection  the  beaatifut 
azure  blue  colour  of  the  glacier;  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  is  the 
same  tint  of  ultramarine  which  the  Rhone  exhibits 
at.Geneva,  after  leaving  all  its  impurities  behind 
it  in  the  lake;  and  the  writer  has  even  observed  the 
same  beautiful  tintia  footniarks  and  holes  made  ia 
fresh-fallen  snow,  not  more  tUftn  a  foot  deep, 
among  the  high  Alps  on  the  borders  of  Tyrol. 

The  traveller  wno  has  only  read  of  glaciers  is 
often  disappointed  at  the  first  sight  of  them,  by  the 
appearance  of  their  surface,  which,  except  wheu 
covered  with  fresh-fallen  snow,  or  at  very  groat 
heights,  has  none  of  the  puritv  which  m^^bt  be 
expected 'from  fields  of  ice.  On  the  contrary  it 
euibits  a  surftice  of  dirty  white,  soiled  with  mad 
^  and  often  covered  with  stones  and  gravel.  Such 
beds  of  dirt  and  rubbish  are  common  to  most 
glaciers,  and  are  called,  in  German,  Guffer.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  following  manner: 
— the  edge  of  the  glacier  receives  the  masses  of 
stone  and  sand  falling  from  the  mountains  above, 

{>roduced  by  the  disintegrations  of  moisture  and 
rost..  Durine  the  summer  heat  the  glacier  shrinks 
away  from  tne  rocks  that  bound  it,  and  carries 
away  the  rubbish  lying  upon  it.  The  intervening 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the 
ice  is  filled  up  by  the  snow  of  winter,  which  is 
gradually  changed  into  ice,  and  receives  a  fresh 
heap  of  gravel  from  above.  This  again  is  carried 
forward  by  thesbriokingof  ibe  glacier.  Thus  these 
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Xmk  of  loose  siooes  are  eonalaiitly  advaReiQ^i  oae 

behind  another,  like  waves;  and  where  the  glacier 
from  one  valley  joins  that  out  of  another,  the  heaps 
are  often  confounded  and  intermixed. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurs  when  a  boulder, 
or  large  mass  of  rock,  has  fallen  upo(i  Uie  glacier; 
the  shade  aad  protection  from  tlie9uh*s  rays  afford* 
ed  by  ihe  sttMie  prevents  the  iee  on  .which  it  rests 
from  meltiiig,  aad*  while  the  aarfiice  aroud  ia 
gradually  dimifrisbed,  it  remains  aopporled  on  a 
pedestal  or  table,  often  attaining  a  height  of  several 
feet.  When  a  leaf,  insect,  or  such  Hght  body  falls 
upon  the  ice,  it  gradually  sinks,  and  at  length 
disappears. 

Another  tircomitance  peculiar  to  tbeswrftioe  of 
the  snow-field  or  upper  glacier  (fiffa)is  the  occur- 
rence of  Red  Snowi  This  phenoiaenon,  which  at 
one  time  was  treated  with  meredality,  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  among  the  high  Alps,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  a  species  of  fungus,  called  Palme!  la 
Nivalis,  or  Protococcus,  a  true  vegetable,  Which 
plants  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  takes  root, 
germinates,  produces  seed,  and  dies*  In  the  state 
of  germination  it  imparts  a  pale  carmine  tint  lo  the 
snow.;  this  increases,  aS'  the  plant  comes  to  matu- 
rity, to  a  deep  crimsdn  Unsh,  which  gradaally 
ftides,  and,  as  &e  plaiil  decays,  becomes  a  black 
dust  or  mould.  By  collecting  some  of  the  coloured 
snow  in  a  bottle,  and  pouring  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
the  form  of  the  plant  may  be  discovered  with  a 
microscope,  as  soon  as  the  water  has  evapora- 
ted. 

Increase  and  Diminution,  Advance  and  Retreat  of 

the  Gldcierst 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  incliing  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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[jlacicr  is  filled  up  by  the  winter  snow  from  abov^^ 
But  as  may  be  supposed,  it  often  happens,  after 
mild  winters  and  warm  summers,  that  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  TtHd,  and,  vk^ntrsd,  after  severe 
winters  and  rainy  summers,  the  glacier  is  over- 
loaded, as  it  were;  indeed,  it. is  scarcely  possible 
that  an  exact  equilibriom  of  supply  and  consump* 
tion  should  be  preserved.  Yet  it  seems  probable, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  that 
there  is  no  material  variation  either  in  the  extent 
or  position  of  the  glaciers  amonfj  the  Alps.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  the  sudden  advance  of  a 
gbcier,  as  in  the  Gadmenthal  (Route  32),  where  a 
road  has  been  destroyed  by  this  cause,  and  even 
of  theiSimnation  of  new  glaciers  within  the  memory 
of  man,  as  in  the  Upper  Engadine  (?),  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Titlis;  but  these  have  been  followed  bv 
a  similar  retrocession,  and  the  newly-formed  ice- 
fields are  rarely  permanent.  It  is  certain  that,  at 
present,  both  iheMerde  Glace,  under  Mont  Blanc, 
and  the  Grindelwald  Glacier,  appear  to  have 
shrunk,  and  sunk  considerably  below  the  level  they 
once  attained;  but  this  ma^  be  merely  temporary, 
or  even  only  their  dkneosioiis  in  summer,  when 
most  reduced.  Another  circumstance  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
viz,  that  the  erosive  powers  of  the  ice  may  have 
in  many  instances,  considerably  enlarged  the  bed 
of  the  glacier* 

Promssor  Hugi  has  recently  made  some  inte- 
resting experimeflls  and  observations  upon  the 
movement  and  rate  of  progress  of  the  glaciers. 
In  1829  he  noted  the  position  of  numerous  loose 
blocks  lying  on  ihe  surface  of  the  lower  glacier  of 
the  Aar,  relative  to  the  fixed  rocks  at  its  sides. 
He  also  measured  the  glacier  and  erected  signal- 
posts  on  it.   In  1836  he  found  everything  altered; 
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their  Advance  and  Retreat.  Ixxxvii 

«iany  of  ihe  loose  blocks  had  moved  off  and  em  i  re- 
ly disappeared,  alonj^  with  the  ice  that  suppor- 
ted ihem.  A  hut,  which  he  had  hastily  ereciod, 
lo  shelter  himself  and  his  companions,  had  advan- 
ced 2184  feet;  two  blocks  of  granite,  between 
which  it  stood,  then  eight  feet  apart,  had  been 
separated  to  a  distance  of  18  feet,  the  beams  and 
limbers  had  fallen  in  between  them,  and  the  nails 
and  pieces  of  iron  used  in  fastening  ihem  exhibited 
not  the  slightest  Iraceof  rust.  A  mass  of  granite, 
containing  26,000  cubic  feet,  originally  buried 
under  the  snow  of  the  firn,  which  was  now  con- 
verted into  glacier,  had  not  only  been  raised  to 
ihc  surface,  but  was  elevated  above  it,  in  the  air 
tipon  two  pedestals,  or  pillars,  of  ice;  so  that  a 
large  body  of  men  m^ght  have  found  shelter  under 
it.  A  signal-post,  stuck  into  a  mass  of  granite, 
had  not  only  made  as  great  an  advance  as  the  hut, 
but  the  distance  between  the  two  had  been  in- 
ci^eased  760  feet  by  the  expansion  of  the  glacier. 
The  mass  of  the  glacier  had  grown  or  increased 
near  the  point  w  here  it  begins  to  descend  206  feel; 
lower  down  there  was  less  augmeniaiion  percep- 
tible. The  advance  of  the  ice-field  of  the  Mer  de 
Cilace  is  calculated  at  between  400  and  500  feet 
yearly,  and  for  8  or  lOyearspast,  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  has  been  shrinking  and  retiring  gradually. 

At  the  extremity  of  almost  all  glaciers  a  high 
transverse  ridge  of  rubbish,  called  The  Moraine, 
exists ;  it  consists  of  fragments  of  rock  which  have 
iixWen  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  trans- 
ported debris  of  the  Guffer ,  and  of  masses  detached 
by  the  glacier  itself.  These  are  heaped  up  some- 
times to  a  height  of  80  or  100  feet.  Not  unfre- 
(.piently  there  are  3  or  4  such  ridges,  one  behind 
another,  like  so  many  lines  of  intrenchmcnt.  The 
broken  stones,  mud,  and  sand,  mixed  with  shat- 
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lered  fragments  of  ice,  of  which  they  are  com- 

Eosed,  have  an  unsighily  and  shabby  appearance, 
auig  perfecUy  barrtn  of  vegetation;  bat  each 
heap  is,  as  it  were,  a  geological  cabiiiet»  coaiatning 
spcciBieiisof  all  the  neighbouring  mpantaiiiB.  The 
glacier^  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  purge  itself  from  impurities,  and  whatever  hapr 
pi^iis  to  fall  upon  it  is  gradually  discharged  in  this 
manner.  It  likewise  exerts  great  ^)echanlcal  force, 
and,  like  a  vast  millstone,  grinds  down,  not  only 
the  Fock  which  composes  its  channel,  but  all  the 
fragments  interposecl  between  it  and  the  ro^;  fw* 
ming,  in  the  end,  a  sort  of  slQnenmeiih  Tbe  extent 
oi  the  moraine  depends  on  the  chfiracter  of  t^ 
strata  of  the  mountains  around  the  glacier :  where 
they  are  of  granite,  or  other  hard  rock,  not  easily 
decomposed  by  the  weather,  the  moraine  is  of 
small  extent ;  and  it  is  largest  where  the  boundary 
rocks  are  of  brittle  limestone  and  fissile  slate. 
Kecent  researches  of  Swissi  naturalists  (Agassis and 
Charpentier)  have  discovered  extensive  moraines, 
not  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Yall^is,  bu|  ev^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Leman,  at  a  height  of 
not  more  thm  200  or  300  feet  above  it;  clearly 
proving;  that,  during  some  anterior  cpndilion  of 
our  planet,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  was  occupied 
by  glaciers,  in  situations  at  present  40  or  50  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  existing  ice-iieldt  ^  300Q 
or  4000  feet  below  it. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  consider  haw  impjor- 
tant  a  service  the  glaciers  perform  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  These  dead  and  chilly  fields  of  ice, 
which  prolong  the  reign  of  winter  throughout  the 
year,  are,  in  reality,  the  source  of  life  and  the 
springs  of  vegetation.  They  are  the  locked-up 
I  eservoirs,  the  sealed  foMntains,  from  which  the 
v^st  rivers  traversing  the  great  pontii^ents  of  ou|v 
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{jlobe  are  sustained.  The  summer  lieat.  whicli^ 
dries  up  other  sources  oF  water,  first  opens  out 
their  bountiful  suppUes.  When  the  rivers  of  the 
plain  be{^in  to  shrink  and  dwindle  within  their 
parched  beds,  the  torrents  of  the  Alps,  fed  by 
melting  snow  and  glaciers,  rush  down  from  the 
tains  and  supply  the  deficiency;  and,  at  this  season 
moun  (July  and  August) ,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
^Switzerland  are  fullest. 

During  the  whole  summer,  the  traveller  who 
crosses  the  glaciers  hears  the  torrents  rusilin^  and 
running  below  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  azure 
clefts.  These  plenteous  rills  gushing  forth  in  their 
subglacial  beds,  are  generally  all  collected  in  one 
stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, IS  eaten  away  into  a  vast  dome-shaped 
arch,  sometimes  100  feet  high,  which  gradually 
mcreases.  until  the  constant  thawing  weakens  its 
support,  and  it  gives  way  and  falls  in  with  a  crash, 
bdch  caverns  of  ice  are  seen  in  great  perfection  in 
some  years,  at  the  source  of  the  Arveyron,  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  in  the  glaciers  of 
brindelwald.  The  streams  issuing  from  glaciers 
are  distinguished  by  their  turbid,  dirty-white,  or 
milky  colour. 

§  18,  AVALANCHES  AND  SNOW-STORMS. 
**The  avalanche,— the  thundeiholt  of  snow"— B^ron. 

Avalanches  (Germ,  Lawinen)  are  those  accumu- 
lations of  snow  which  precipitate  themselves  from 
the  mountains,  either  by  their  own  weight  or  by 
the  loosening  effects  of  the  sun's  heat,  into  the 
valleys  below,  sweeping  everything  before  them, 
^nd  causing,  at  times,  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property.  Tho  fearful  crash  which  accom- 
panies their  descent  is  oftcq  heard  at  a  distance  of^ 
Several  leagues. 

r 
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The  natives  of  the  Alps  distinguish  between  sa» 
veral  different  kinds  of  avalanches.  The  staub^ 
laicinen  (dust  avalanches)  are  formed  of  loose 
fresh-fallen  snow,  heaped  up  by  the  wiod  early  ia 
the  winter,  before  it  has  begun  to  melt  or  Oombkie 
lofBtlunr,  Sttch  a  iimuis,  when  it  reaches  the  edge 
^  a  cuff  <ir  deobyitif ,  tmibleft  from  pokK  to  pom^^ 
increasing  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  impetus  every 
instant,  and  spreading  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of 
surface.  It  descends  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  has  been  known  to  rush  down  a  distance 
of  10  miles  from  the  point  whence  it  was  first  de- 
tached; not  only  descending  one  side  of  a  valley, 
but  also  ascending  theopposite  hill,  by  the  velocity 
9€qoiredinits  fall»  overwhelaiing  ana  laying  profr- 
irate  n  whole  forest  of  firs  in  its  descent,  and 
breaking  down  another  forest,  up  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  lay  the  heads  of  the  trees  up  the 
bill  in  its  ascent. 

Another  kind  of  avalanche,  ihe  grund  lawinen, 
occurs  in  spring,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  wh6a  the  sun  becomes  powerful  and  the 
snow  thaws  rapidiv  under  its  influence.  They  faU 
QonsiaiBLtly  frcAn  aiSerent  fmrts  of  the  mountains, 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  according  as  each 
part  is  reached  by  the  sun  :  from  the  E.  side  be- 
tween 10  and  12,  from  the  S.  side  between  12  and  2, 
and  later  in  the  day  from  the  W.  and  N.  This  spe- 
cies  is  more  dangerous  in  its  effects,  from  the 
snow  being  claqimy  and  adhesive,  and  also  hard 
and  compact.  4ny  obje^ct  buried  by  i  t  can  only  be 
dag  out  by  the  most  arduous  labour.  Men  or  cattle 
overwhelmed  by  the  staub-lawine  can  sometimes 
extricate  themselves  by  their  own  exertions;  or,  at 
any  rate,  from  the  snow  being  less  compact,  may 
breathe  for  some  hours  through  the  interstices.  In 
the  case  of  the  grund-tlawine,  the  sufferers  ar^ 
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usually  cither  crushed  or  suffocated,  and  arc,  at 
any  rate,  so  entangled  that  they  can  only  be  res- 
cued by  the  aid  of  others.  Such  avalanches  falling 
upon  a  mountain-stream,  in  a  narrow  gorge,  have 
sometimes  been  hollowed  out  from  beneath  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has  forced  a  pas- 
sage under  them;  and  they  have  then  been  left  stan- 
ding for  the  whole  summer,  serving  as  a  bridge 
over  which  men  and  cattle  might  pass. 

The  avalanches  have  usually  a  fixed  time  for 
descending,  and  an  habitual  channel  down  which 
ihey  slide,  which  may  be  known  by  its  being  worn 
perfectly  smooths — omctimes  even  appearing  po- 
lished, by  the  heap  of  debris  at  its  base.  The 
peasants,  in  some  situations,  await  with  impa- 
tience the  fall  of  the  regular  avalanches,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  spring  having  fairly  set  in. 

Danger  arises  from  avalanches  either  by  their 
falling  unexpectedly,  while  persons  are  traversing 
spots  known  to  be  exposed  to  them,  or  else  (and 
this  is  the  more  fearful  cause  of  catastrophes] 
from  an  unusual  accumulation  of  snow  formea 
by  the  wind,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  season,  causing  the  avalanche  to  desert  its 
usual  bed ,  and  to  descend  upon  cultivated  spots, 
houses,  or  even  villages.  There  are  certain  valleys 
among  the  Alps  in  which  scarcely  any  spot  is  totally 
exempt  from  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  a 
calamity,  though  some  are  naturally  more  exposed 
than  others.  The  Val  Bedretto,  in  canton  Tessin, 
the  Meyenthal,  in  canton  IJri,  and  many  others, 
are  thus  dreadfully  exposed.  To  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  accidents,  very  large 
and  massive  dykes  of  masonry,  like  the  pro- 
jecting bastions  of  a  fortification,  are,  in  such 
situations,  buift  against  the  hill-side,  behind 
churches,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  with  an 


^ngle  pointinfj  upwards,  in  order  to  break  and 
turn  aside  ihe  snow.  In  some  valleys,  great  care 
ji  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  forests  cloth- 
ing their  ^ides,  as  ibe  best  protection  of  the  district 
below  iheiQ  from  such  calamiiioa.  These  may  craly 
be  regarded  as  saorod  groves ;  and  no  one  is  ab> 
lowed  to  cat  down  timber  within  them,  under  pain 
of  a  legal  penalty.  Yet  they  not  unfrequently  snow 
the  inefficiency  even  of  such  protection  against  sa 
fearful  an  engine  of  destruction.  Whole  forests 
are  at  times  cut  over  and  laid  prostrate  by  the. 
avalanche.  The  tallest  stems,  fit  to  make  masift 
for  a  first-rale  man-of-war,  are  snapped  asunder 
like  a  bit  of  aod  the  barkl^ss  and  branohleo^ 
stumpB  and  relics  of  the  forest  remain  for  yeara 
like  a  stubble-field  to  tell  of  what  has  happened. 

A  mournful  catalogue  of  catastrophes,  which 
have  occurred  in  Switzerland,  since  the  records  of 
history,  from  avalanches,  might  be  made  out  if 
necessary ;  but  it  will  sufdce  to  mention  one  oi;> 
two  instances. 

In  1720  ao  avalanche  killed,  in  Ober-Gestden* 
( Vallais),  8i  men  and  400  bead  of  cattle,  and  des-. 
trowed  1:20  houses.  The  same  year,  kO  individuals^ 
perished  at  Brieg,  and  23  on  iheGr^at  St.  Bernard, 
from  a  similar  cause. 

In  1749  the  village  of  Ruaeras.  in  iho  Tavetsch 
Thai,  was  carried  away  by  an  avalanche;  100 
men  were  overwhelmed  by  it,  60  of  whom  were^ 
dug  oot  alive;  and  some  of  the  houses,  thougl^ 
removed  to  some  distance  from  their  original  sile» 
were  so  little  shaken  that  persons  sleeping  withim 
them  were  not  awakened. 

In.  1800,  after  a  snow-storm  of  three  days' 
COniinuance,  an  enormous  avalanche  detached 
itself  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  of  Klucas  above. 
Troos,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vordeir  Rheia;  it  crossed 
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the  valley  and  destroyed  a  wood  and  some  chalets 
on  the  opposite  pasture  of  Zenin  ;  recoilinj;,  with 
the  force  it  had  acquired,  lo  the  side  from  which  it 
had  come,itdid  fresii  jn;schief  there,  and  so  revol- 
ving to  and  fro,  at  the  lourth  rush  reached  Trons. 
and  buried  many  of  its  houses  to  the  roof  in  snow. 

In  1827  the  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Biel, 
in  the  Upper  Vallais,  was  crushed  beneath  a  ire- 
niendousavalanche,whichrandowna  ravine,  nearly 
two  leagues  long,  before  it  reached  the  village. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  atten- 
ding the  avalanche  is  the  blast  or  air  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  which,  like  what  is  called  ihe  wind 
of  a  cannon-ball,  extends  its  destructive  influence 
lo  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  actual 
line  laken  by  the  falling  mass.  It  has  all  the  effect 
of  a  blast  of  gunpowder  :  sometimes  forest-trees, 
growing  near  the  sides  of  the  channel  down  which 
the  snow  i)asses,  are  uprooted  and  laid  prostrate, 
without  having  been  touched  by  it.  In  this  way, 
the  village  of  Randa,  in  the  Visp-Thal,  lost  many 
of  its  houses  by  the  current  of  an  avalanche  which 
fell  in  1720,  blowing  them  to  atoms,  and  scattering 
the  materials  like  chaff.  TheE.  spire  of  the  convent 
of  Dissentis  was  thrown  down  by  the  gust  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  fell  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Travellers  visiting  the  Alps  between  the  months 
of  June  and  October  are  little  exposed  to  danger 
irom  avalanches,  except  immediately  after  a  snow- 
storm; and.  when  compelled  to  start  at  such  times, 
they  should  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  advice  of 
(he  guides.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  there  is 
risk  of  avalanches  as  long  as  the  burthen  of  snow 
continues  on  the  boughs  of  the  fir-trees,  and  while 
the  naturally  sharp  angles  of  the  distant  mountains 
continue  to  look  rounded. 

It  is  different  with  those  who  travel  from  ne- 
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cessitjr  ip  jhe  spring,  awl  JMoro  the  annual  ava- 
laiiclies l^re felleii.  Muleteers,  camers,  andsndi 
persons,  use  {^reat  caution  in  iraversm;;  exposed 
parts  of  the  road,  and  with  these  they  are  well 
acquainted.  They  pioceed,  in  parties,  in  siogie 
[lie,  at  a  little  distance  from  oneaoother,  inor«r 
that,  if  the  snow  shouW  sweep  ooe  off,  the  olhers 
may  be  ready  to  render  assistance.  They  proceed 
as  fast  as  wssible.  carefully  avoidiog  any  noise, 
even  speaking,  and,  it  is  said,  will  someiimes 
laufB^  tlie  mules*  bells,  lest  the  slijjhtesi  vibration 
communicated  to  the  air  sliouhl  disenga^jc  the 
nicely-poised  mass  of  snow  above  their  heads. 

The  avalanches,  seen  and  heard  by  summer 
tourists  on  iIh^  sides  of  Mont  Bkmc  aod  tbe  Jung- 
frau,  are  of  a  differeqt  kind  from  those  described 
above,  being  caused  only  by  the  rppiure  of  a 
portion  of  the  glaciers,  which  give  way  under  the 
Influence <tf  the  mid<day  sun  and  of  certain  winds, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  other  ava- 
lanches, generally  speaking,  have  ceased  to  fall. 
They  difter,  also,  in  this  rcsi)ect,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  do  no  harm,  since  they  fall  ^ 
upculiivabie  and  uninhabited  Spots,  It  is  more  by 
the  roar  which  accompanieaehem,  whicbawakeor 
ing  the  echoes  of  the  ^ps,  sowds  very  like  thun- 
der, Uian  by  the  appearance  which  they  present 
that  they  realize  whatjlis  usually  expected  ol  a>  a- 
lanches.  Still  they  are  worth  seeing,  and  ^^iIi 
much  enhance  the  inlerest  of  a  visit  to  the  Wengern 
Alp,  the  Cramoni  (on  the  S.  side  of  Mont  Blanc  ) 
or  the  borders  of  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  especially  if 
the  spectator  will  bear  in  mind  the  immeose  ai»t 
lancc  at  which  he  is  placed  from  the  ofeiects  which 
h^  sees  and  hears,  am)  will  consider  that,  at  each 
roar,  whole  tons  of  solid  ice  are  broken  offfron* 
the  pareiil  glacier^  and,  in  lumblujiii)  «wany  bun- 
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dred  foot  perhaps,  are  shattered  to  atoms  and 
ground  lo  powder. 

The  Snaw-^armi^  TourmmleSt  or  6uxen,  which 
occar  on  the  Alps,  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
chamois-hunter,  the  shepherd,  and  those  most 
accustomed  to  traverse  the  High  Alps;  how  much 
more  formidable  mustthey  be  lo  the  inexperienced 
traveller !  They  consist  of  furious  and  tempestuous 
winds,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind, 
which  occur  on  the  summit-ridges  and  elevated 
gorges  of  the  Alps,  either  accompanied  by  snow, 
or  filling  the  air  with  that  recently  foUen^  while 
the  flakes  are  still  dry,  tossing  them  about  like 

Eowder  or  dust.  In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  » 
lied  with  snow;  earth,  sky,  mountain,  abyss, 
and  landmark  of  every  kind,  are  obliterated  from^ 
view,  as  though  a  curtain  were  let  dov.  n  on  all 
sides  of  the  wanderer.  All  trace  of  path,  or  of 
the  footsteps  of  preceding  travellers,  are  at  once 
effaced,  and  the  poles  planted  to  mark  the  diree*- 
tioa  of  the  road  are  frequently  overturned.  In 
some  places  the  gusts  sweep  the  rock  bare  dt 
snow,  neaping  it  up  in  others,  perhaps  across  the 
path,  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more,  barring  all 
passage,  and  driving  the  wayfarer  to  despair.  At 
every  step  he  fears  to  plunge  into  an  abyss,  or  sink 


animals  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  snow- 
wreaths  on  the  St.  Gothard,  where  they  sometimes 
attain  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet.  These  tempests 
are  accompanied  almost  every  year  by  loss  of  life; 
and,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  summer 
than  in  winter  and  spring,  are  a  chief  reason  why 
it  is  dangerous  for  inexperienced  travellers  to 
attempt  to  cross  remote  and  elevated  passes  with- 
out a  guide. 

The  guides  and  persons  residing  on  the  mouar- 
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tain-passes,  from  ihe  «ippcarance  of  the  sky ,  and" 
other  weather-signs  known  to  them,  can  generally 
foresee  the  occurrence  of  tourmentes,  and  can  tell 
vfaen  ihe  foil  of  avalanches  is  to  be  apprehended. 

§  t%  GorraB  and  CBBTunsv • 

<*Quis  tamiUum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?  "  —^iw. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  amidst  some  of  the. 
most  magnificent  scenery  of  the  {;lobe»  where 
Nature  seems  to  have  put  forth  all  her  powers  in 
exciting  emotions  of  wonder  and  elevation  in  the 

mind,  man  appears,  from  a  mysterious  visitation 

of  disease,  in  nis  most  dcfjraded  and  pitiable  con- 
dition. Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  It  is  in  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Alps  that 
the  maladies  of  goitre  and  cretinism  prevail. 

Goitre  is  a  swelling  in  the  front  of  the  neck  ( of 
the  Uiyroid  gland,  or  the  parts  adjoining  ] ,  which 
increases  with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  until, 
in  some  cases,  in  attains  an  enormous  size,  and 
becomes  a  hideous  wallet  of  flesh/*  to  use  the 
words  of  Shakspeare,  hanging  pendulous  down  to 
the  breast.  It  is  not,  however,  attended  with  pain, 
and  generally  seems  to  be  more  unsightly  to  the 
spectator  than  inconvenient  or  hateful  to  the 
bearer. 

Cretinism,  which  occurs  in  the  same  localities 
as  goitre,  and  evidently  arises  from  the  same  cause, 

whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  more  serious  malady,  in- 
asmuch as  it  affects  the  mind.  The  cretin  is  an 
idiot — a  melancholy  spectacle  — a  creature  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  rank  a  step  below  a  human 
being.  There  is  vacancy  in  his  countenance,  his 
head  is  disproportionately  large ;  his  limbs  are 
stunted  or  crippled;  he  cannot  articulate  his  words 
with  distinctness ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  work 
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which  he  is  capable  of  executingt  He  spends  bis 
dskp  basking  in  the  sun»  and,  from  its  warmth, 
lippears  to  derive  great  gratification.  When  a 
stranger  appears,  he  becomes  a  clamorous  and 
jniportnnate  beggar,  assailing  him  with  a  ceaseless 
chattering ;  and  the  traveller  is  commonly  glad  to 
l  -e  rid  of  his  hideous  presence  at  the  expense  Qf  ^ 
batz. 

« 

Various  theories  have  been  resorted  to,  to 
account  for  this  complaint :  some  have  attribpted 
it  to  the  use  of  water  derived  from  molting  snow; 
others,  to  the  habit  of  carrying  heavy  weights  on 
the  head;  others,  again,  to  filthy  habits  ;  while  a 
fourth  theory  derives  it  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  the  useot^  spring  water  impregnated  with  calca- 
reous matter;  and  a  recent  autnor  published 
the  following  statement  regarding  it: 

The  proportion  of  the  inhabitantSQfeachrocK, 
wlfo  are  affected  with  goitre  and  cretinisin  wUl 
st^nd  to  the  healthy  in  the  following  order : 

•*  Granite  and  gneiss— goitre,       cretins,  none, 

*  <  Mica-slate  s^nd  hornblende  slate-rr-goiMre,  none^ 
qretins,  none. 

*  *  C  lay-slate  -  goitre,    ;  cretins,  non^ 

Transition-rslate— goitre,  7^ ;  cretyis,  none. 
''Steatitip  sandstone— goitre,  none;  cretins^ 
Ikone 

Calcareous  rocks— goitre,  [ ;  cretins, 
"  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  interesting  re-r 
Rults  are  the  effects  of  chance,  or  of  an  accidental 
association  of  circumstances  confined  to  a  parti- 
cular spot  ?  When  we  recollect  that  a  spac^  or  up« 
^ards  of  a  thousand  siquare  miles  has  been  made 
subject  to  the  inquiry,  andt^t,  in  every  portion 
of  ttiis  space,  the  same  invanable  circumstances 
<ittended  the  presence  of  the  disease,  and  that  its 
absence  was  ii^vari^^bly  di^tiii^pslied  by  t]^e^ti3ei\Qe 
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of  iliosc  circumstances,  it  is  more  philosophic  to 
view  ihem  ia  the  lighl  of  cause  aod  effect."  —  Dr. 
M.CMland, 

As  the  goitre  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  Notts, 
Hants,  etc.,  where  no  permanent  snow  exisls  — 
and  no  rivers  spring  from  glaciers  —  also  in  Su- 
matra and  in  parts  of  South  America,  where  snow 
is  unknown,  it  is  evident  thai  the  firstcause  assign- 
ed is  not  the  true  one;  as  for  the  second  and  third, 
they  would  equally  tend  to  produce  goitre  in  the 
London  porters,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  pur* 
iieus  of  St.  Giles's.  If  the  limestone  theory  be  true, 
all  other  rocks  should  hi)  exempt  from  it,  which  is 
not  the  case,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes.  Goitre 
is  found  only  in  certain  valleys;  nor,  when  it  does 
occur,  does  it  exist  throughout  the  valley.  It  ap- 
pears in  one  spot ;  higher  up  it  is  unknown,  and  la 
another  situation,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  perhaps, 
it  is  again  prevalent. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  circumstances  accom- 
panyin[;  its  appearance  will  show  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  condition  oF  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  found  in  low.  warm,  and  moist  situations,  at 
the  bottom  of  valleys,  where  a  stagnation  of  water 
occurs,  and  where  the  summer  exhalations  and 
autumnal  fogs  arising  from  it  are  not  carried  off 
by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  found  in  places 
where  the  valley  is  confined,  and  shut  in,  as  it 
were — where  a  free  draft  is  checked  bv  its  sides 
being  clothed  with  wood,  or  by  a  sudden  bend 
occurring  in  its  direction — where,  atthesame  time, 
the  bottom  is  subject  to  the  overflowings  of  a  river, 
or  to  extensive  artificial  irrigation.  The  conjecture 
which  derives  the  disease  from  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere of  this  Und,  not  liable  to  be  purified  by 
fresh  currents  of  air  to  carry  off  the  vapjours,  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  most  deserving  of  consideration v 
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The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males,  and  usually  occurs  about  the  age  oi* 
puberty.  It  becomes  hereditary  in  a  lamily,  but 
children  born  and  educated  on  spots  distant  from 
home  and  in  elevated  situations  are  oftea  exempt 
from  it  Iodine  lias  been  applied  with  success  as 
a  remedy  in  some  cases;  but  as  it  is  a  dangerous 
remedy,  the  administration  of  it  must  be  resorted 
10  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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ABBKEVIATIONS,  etc. 

The  t)oints  of  the  Compass  ire  often  marked  simply  by 

the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

{rt.)  ripht,  {t  )  Ml,  —  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
right  bank  is  that  which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person 
whose  back  is  turned  towards  the  source,  or  the  quarter  fruiii 
yhich  the  current  descends. 

Miles.  —  Distances  are  always  reduced  to  Enclish  miles, 
except  when  foreign  miles  are  expressly  mentioned. 
.  ^  The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place, 
(often  in  a  parenthesis,)  because  the  first  information  needed 
by  a  travelleir  is  irhere  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "  large*' 
or  '*  small,  the  amount  of  the  population,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  is  almost  invariably  stated,  aspresentingamore 
exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the  plac«. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Roiites  are  preceded  by  a 
chapter  of  preliminary  information ;  and  ,  to  rariljtnlc  reVe- 
rence  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is  separately  num- 
hered. 

The  Map  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Book. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


EODTE  L 

BASLE  TO  BIF.NNE  AND  BERN  BY  THE  VAL  MOUTIEIIS  (MflU^- 

lOer  Thai) ,  with  excursion  to  tub  WEisasifSTSiN. 

Baslb,  orBAle.  (Gmn.  Basel,  Ital.  Basilea.)— /fini : 
Drei  KOnige  (Thnie  Kings),  irell  situated,  overloolKing  the 

Rhine,  which  washes  its  walls— a  good  inn,  but  expensive; 
dioner  al  the  table  d*h6te,  3  fr.at  1  o'clock.— i  fr.  at  5  o'clock 
—  in  private,  6  fr.;  —  the  Stork  (Cigogoe),  goodi^Krooe 
<Crown);  Kopf  (Teted'Or).        ^  »     »  ^ 

Basle,  capital  of  the  now  subdivided  canton  called  Basle- 
town,  is  situated  on  the  Bhine ,  and  the  larger  portion  lies  on 
the  1. .  hank,  which  Is  connected  with  the  rt.  hy  a  hridge  of 
wood,  partly  supported  on  stone  piers.  The  territory  of  the 
town  extends  for  about  4  miles  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  river.  It 
lias  21,240  inhab.,  and  it  enjoys  considerable  prosperity  from 
the  residence  of  many  rich  merchants,  bankers,  and  families 
of  ancient  descent,  and  from  its  position  in  an  angle  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  about  a  mile 
l>elow  the  spot  where  the  Rhine  first  becomes  navigable.  It 
has  some  manufactures,  of  wfiicb  the  most  important  are 
those  of  ribands  and  paper.  English  travellers  liave  hitherto 
heen  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  Basle  merely  as  a 
tialting-place  for  the  night,  which  they  quit  as  soon  as  they 
are  furnished  with  horses :  yet  its  situation  on  high,  sloping 
banks,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  which  rushes  past  in  a  full 
broad  flood  of  a  clear,  light  green,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  the 
Blaek  Forest  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Jura  on  the  other— but, 
above  all,  its  Miniter,  and  its  Gallery  of  the  Works  of  Hol- 
bein ,  deserve  some  attention'.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat 
Basle,  though  politically  a  portion  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion ,  is  yet,  historically,  a  part  of  Snabia,  and  that  it  retains 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  an  imperial  free  town  more  dis- 
tinctly than  many  of  those  which  have  continued  German,  and 
have  become  incorporated  in  modern  sovereignties. 

The  Ca//t6dra^  or  Monster,  on  the  high  bank  on  thel.  of 
the  Rhine ,  above     bri<{lge,  distinguished  by  its  two  spires, 
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and  the  deep-red  colour  of  llie  sandstone  or  which  it  is  buiU. 
is  an  inleresUng  and  picturesque  edifice ,  though  not  orbeau^ 
liful  arehiteeturo.  It  was  hegun  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in 
1010,  and  ronsecraled  1019  :  the  choir,  ihe  lower  part  of  ihe 
E.  end,  and  the  rrypt  beiienlh.  are  of  this  period,  and  exhibit 
a  style  of  ornament  widely  difToriMil  from  what  is  usually 
ternied  Saxon  or  Norman.  The  4  columns,  formed  of  groups 
of  detached  pillars,  wilh  singular  and  f^rofesque  capitals;  (he 
tomb  of  the  empress  Anne,  wife  of  iiudolph  of  Habsbnrg,  and 
mother  of  the  line  of  Austrian  princei,  whose  hody  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Blaize  in  1770:  a  stone  font,  date  1465;  mt 
worth  notice  in  this  part  of  the  building.  So  liliewise  is  the 
portal  of  St.  Gallus,  leading  inio  the  N.  transept,  and  deco- 
rated with  statues  of  C'hrist  and  St.  Peter,  and  of  ihe  w  ise  and 
foolish  virgins.  In  the  W.  front  are  groups  of  statues:  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  St.  Martin  and  the  Beggar,  stand 
forth  with  great  boldness.  The  church  is  used  now  for  thi; 
Protestant  service,  and  the  ultar  stands  between  the  ehoir  ami 
nave,  nearly  underneath  a  rich  Gothic  gallery  or  rood-loft 
(date  1381).  On  the  1.  of  the  altar,  against  a  pillar,  is  the  red 
marble  tombstone  of  Frasmiis,  who  died  here  in  1536.  A  stair- 
case, leading  out  of  the  choir,  conducts  into  a  small  apart- 
ment—the Chapter  House,  or  Conciliums  Saal  —  \i\  which 
some  of  the  meetings  of  ihe  Council  of  Basle,  or  rather  of  its 
committees,  were  held  between  1436  and  144i.  It  is  a  low 
room,  with  four  Gothic  windows  ^dfstlngnished  not  only  in 
An  historical  point  of  view,  but  also  as  being  <|uite  unaltered 
since  the  day  of  the  Council.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  ehoir  are 
situated  the  very  p'? tensive  and  picturesque  Cloisters — a  suc- 
cession of  quadrangles  and  open  halls — which,  with  the  space 
they  inclose,  still  serve,  as  thoy  have  done  for  centuries,  as  a 
burial-place,  and  are  fdlod  with  tombs.  Within  them  are  the 
monuments  of  the  3  Beformers,  (NGcdanapadius,  Grynseus^ 
and  Meyer.  They  were  constructed  in  the  lith  century,  and 
extend  to  the  verge  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  mi 
unlikely  they  may  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  £rasmus. 

Behind  the  Minster  is  a  Terrace,  called  Die  Pfalz,  nearly 
60  ft.  above  the  river,  planted  with  10  chesnut  trees,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  over  the  Rhine,  the  town,  and 
the  Black  Forest  hills.  Close  to  it  is  the  Club  called  Cassino^ 
containing  a  reading-room,  ete. 

The  Minster  is  situated  in  a  square  of  oonsidenble  size— in 
one  corner  of  which.,  in  a  recess,  stands  the  Public  Library, 
containing  50,000  volumes —among  them,  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Bt1lp,  3  vols.,  with  chains  attached  to  the  binding, 
many  very  important  MSS.,  of  which  there  is  a  good  catalogue, 
and  a  few  of  the  books  of  Erasmus:  also,  a  copy  of  Jiis  "  Praise 
of  folly,  '*  with  marginal  illustrations  by  the  pen  oi  Iloibein, 
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There  are  auiographs  of  Luther,  Melancihon,  Erasmus,  and 
Zuinjilius.  On  ihe  ground-floor  is  Ihc  Gallery  of  Paintwys 
ami  Drawings  by  the  younger  Holbein — a  hiuhly  inlercsting 
colleclion  of  the  works  of  that  master,  includin^  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  in  8  compartments;  a  dead  Christ— both  formerly 
in  the  Minster;  Holbein's  Wife  and  Children,  with  rounie- 
nances  full  of  f?rief  and  misery  ;  portraits  of  Erasnms,  of  Froben 
the  printer— excellent ;  of  a  Mile,  von  Often  burg— twice  re- 
peated ;  two  representations  of  a  School,  painted  by  the  artist 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  hung  up  as  a  sign  over  a  schoolmaster's 
door  in  the  town  of  Basle.  Among  the  drawings  are  Holbein's 
own  portrait — a  work  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  heads  of  the 
family  Meyer,  sketched  for  the  celebrated  picture  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery;  original  sketch  for  the  famous  picture  of  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  More— the  names  of  the  different  per- 
sonages are  written  on  their  dresi^es ;  5  sketches  for  the  fres- 
coes which  formerly  decorated  the  Ralhhaus  in  Basle,  with 
one  or  two  fragments  of  the  frescoes  themselves;  sketches  in 
ink  for  glass  window  s,  for  the  sheaths  of  daggers,  for  the  organ 
in  the  Minster;  the  Costumes  of  Basle,  etc.  etc.  Here  are  also 
preserved  some  fresco  fragments  of  the  <»riginal  Dance  cjf 
Death,  which  once  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Dominican  Church 
in  Basle,  and  a  set  of  coloured  drawings  of  the  whole  series  of 
figures.  The  Dance  of  Death  has  been  attributed  without 
cause  to  Holbein  ,  since  it  existed  at  the  lime  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  ,  at  least  50  years  before  his  birth.  Holbein  was  born 
at  Basle  in  1489  :  his  circumstances  were  by  no  means  pros- 
perous; he  was  even  reduced  to  work  as  a  day-labourer  and 
house-painter ,  and  painted  the  outer  walls  of  the  houses  of 
the  town.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  being  employed  to  deco- 
rate the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  who  was  intent  on  keeping  the 
young  artist  close  to  his  work,  and  being  disposed  to  repair  to 
a  neighbouring  wine-shop,  he  painted  a  pair  of  legs  so  exactly 
like  his  own  on  the  underside  of  the  scaffolding,  that  the  apo- 
thecary, seated  below,  believed  him  to  be  constantly  present 
and  diligently  employed.  Erasmus,  writing  from  B^le  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  the  painter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
complains  that  **  hie  frigent  artes, "  and  the  want  of  encou- 
ragement, drove  Holbein  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England, 
where  he  met  with  high  patronage,  as  is  well  known. 

In  the  lower  story  of  the  Library  are  also  deposited  a  number 
of  antiquities,  bronzes, fragments  of  pottery,  coins,  etc.,  frorn 
Augst,  the  site  of  the  Konian  Augusta  Hauracorumf  7  miics 
from  Basle. 

The  University  of  Basle,  founded  1460,  was  the  first  great 
seminary  for  the  advancement  of  learning  established  in  Swit- 
zerland: it  once  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  numbered 
among  the  lists  of  Us  professors  the  names  of  Erasmus,  Eulcr, 
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and  BernouilU— the  two  last,  mathematicians  and  nattoMof 
Basle.  The  University  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  recent 
and  unjust  seizure  of  part  or  ils  funds  by  the  country  division 
or  the  canton.  Besides  the  Library  mentioned  above,  there  is 
a  small  and  not  very  important  Museum  of  Natural  History ,  \ 
l^aced  fn  a  building  near  the  M initer. 

The  Bathhaut,  in  theMarket-plaee,  l»a  Imildiag  of  pteasfog 
Burc^undian  Gothic  architecture,  founded  1508,  attd  reaeiltlf 
repaired  without  changing  its  character.  The  frescoes,  how'- 
ever,  said  to  be  designed  by  Holbein,  previously  partly  obli- 
terated, are  now  removed.  The  frieze  contains  the  emblazoned 
shields  of  the  original  Swiss  cantons;  the  armorial  bearing  of 
canton  Basle  is  said  to  be  meant  to  represent  the  case  of  a 
cross-bow.  At  the  foot  of  Ihe  stairs,  is  placed  a  statue  of 
Munatins  Plancus,  the  founder,  according  to  tradftton,  6€ 
BAle  and  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Augst. 

The  greater  and  lesser  coiineils  of  the  eanloni  hoM  (heir 
sittings  in  the  apartments  above. 

The  Arsenal  contains  a  limited  collection  of  ancient  armour, 
of  which  the  only  curiosities  are  a  suit  of  chain  mail,  once 
gilt,  with  plate  mail  beneath  it,  worn  by  Charles  the  Bold  at 
the  battle  of  Nancy ;  two  Burgundian  cannon,  of  iron  bars 
^  bound  round  with  hoops;  and  sereral  suits  ofBurguiMite 
and  Armagnac  armour. 

The  terraced  Garden  ofM.  Vischer,  an  eminent bauhery 
overlooking  the  Rhine,  is  a  very  pretty  spot. 

The  gateways,  battlemented  works,  watch-towers,  and 
ditch,  which  formed  the  ancient  defences  of  the  town,  remain 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  Paulusthor  retains  its 
advanced  work  or  Barbicant  similar  to  those  which  formerly 
existed  at  York,  and,  with  Its  double  portculHs  and  two  Hanl^- 
fng  towers,  is  particularij  (ftcturesque.  ThemachicolatioiA 
are  supporteifliy  strtnge  butdev^  Bf^irM  appfoaehing  (otlMr 
grotesque. 

Basle  is  scarcely  surpassed  In  cleanliness  even  by  the  towns 
of  Holland  :  its  streets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fountains; 
and  it  would  indeed  be  a  reproach  to  the  inhabitants,  if,  with 
the  rapid  and  abundant  current  of  the  Rhine  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  fihh.  they  were  attowed  to  remain  dirty.  • 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  cedtory  (1795),  the  ddcks  df 
Basle  went  an  hoiir  in  advance  of  those  in  other  places  of  Eu- 
rope—a singular  custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  tradition,  it  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  the  town  to  an  enemy  at  midnight 
having  been  defeated  by  the  dock  striking  1  instead  of  12. 
*  Attached  to  the  clock-tower  on  the  bridge  is  a  grotesque 
bead,  called  LallenkOnig,  whidi,  by  the  movenaeilt  ofib* 
pendulum,  is  constantly  protruding  its  long  tonguenodMlliBk 
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Hs  goggle  eyes—making  faces,  it  is  said,  at  JLilUe  Basle, 

the  opposile  side  of  the  river. 

.  The  aocieni  sumptuary  laws  of  Basle  were  singular  and 
aevm.  On  Sunday  dl  iQosl  dress  la  Mack  to  go  to  rhttrch ; 
llNMlei  could  BQl  Mfe  their  liair  dressed  by  men;  carriages 
were  not  permitted  in  the  town  after  10  at  night,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  place  a  footman  behind  a  carriage.  The  oflicial 
censors,  called  IJnzichlerherrn,  had  the  control  of  the  number 
of  dishes  and  wines  to  be  allowed  at  a  dinner  i)arty,  and  their 
authority  was  supreme  on  all  that  related  lothecut  and  quality 
of  clothes.  At  one  time  the) waged  desperate  war  against 
slashed  doublets  and  bose. 

fliDce  the  Reformation,.  Basle  has  been  regarded  as  the 
smNjgheld  of  Methodism  in  Switzerland,  the  pious  turn  of 
its  citizens  was  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  mottoes  And  signs 
placed  over  their  doors.  These  have  now  disappeared;  but 

two  very  singular  ones  have  been,  recorded— 

« 

Auf  Gott  ich  meine  Hofi'nung  bau, 
Uud  woiine  in  der  alien  Sau* 

In  God  my  bofiet  of  ^raee  1  btf,. 
And  dweU  Witbin  tbeAackcnl  Pig*' 

Wacht  auf  iitr  Menschen  nn<l  lhat  Buss, 
Ich  beifts  zum^gqldenen  JUiulerfius* 

Wake,  and  rppe nt  y4Nir  sins  ^th'toMi 
rm  eairjl  the  Golden  ^hin  of  Beef. 

Even  now,  should  the  traveller  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
on  Sunday  during  church-time,  he  will  find  ihem  closed,  and 
his  carriage  will  be  detained  outside  till  ihe  service  is  over. 
The  spirit  of  trade,  however,  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
religion— and  Basle  has  been  called  a  city  of  usurers ;  5  per 
cent,  was  styled  a  Christian  usance  (einen  Gbristlicben 
sins),  and  a  proelaniitlon  of  Ihe  masjstraies  (168i-84)  de- 
nounced those  who  lent  money  at  a  discount  of  i  or  3 1/9  per 
cent,  as  selfish,  avaricious,  and  dangerous  persons; '*  those 
wbo  lent  their  capital  at  a  lower  rate  were  liable  to  have  it 
confiscated,  because,  forsooth,  such  persons,  •*  by  their 
avarice,  did  irremediable  injury  to  churches,  hospitals,  church 
property,  etc.,  and  are  the  ruin  of  poor  widows  aod  or- 

.  Tbe  dissensiOM  which  broke  onl  soon  alter  the  Berolniloii 
of  1830  betweeii  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Basle,  and 

those  of  the  country,  led  to  a  civil  war  between  the  parlies, 
and  a  bloody  contest  near  Uesihal  occasiooed»  in  183»,  the 
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Swiss  Diet  to  pass  an  act  for  the  formal  separation  of  the  canton 
into  two  parts,  called  Basle  Ville  and  Basle  Gampagne.  The 
latter  consists  of  two-thirds  ofthe  territory  of  the  whole  canton, 
jind  has  for  its  capitat  Licsthal.  Each  sends  a  deputy  to  the 
Blel;  but  the  two  divisions  enjoy  only  half  a  vote  each,  and 
when  the  deimties  of  the  two  parts  take  opposite  aides<  which 
hitherto  has  been  invariably  the  case)»  their  vote  does  not 
count.  This  revolution  has  left  the  town  of  Bile  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  two  niillions  of  francs. 

About  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  just  within  the  French 
frontier,  is  the  ruined  fortress  of  HUningen,  erected  by 
Louis  XY.  to  overawe  his  Swiss  neighbours,  and  dismantled 
In  1815. 

A  good  representation  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  In  burnt 
day,  may  be  purchased  of  Maehly  and  SchablilZr  who  have 
anianufactory  peculiar  (it  is  believed)  to  the  spot  of**  figuies 
plastiques  voieen  terre  cuite. " 

The  traveller,  entering  Switzerland  by  Basle,  is  particularly 
recommended  to  lake  the  following  route,  by  ihe  ValMoutier, 
ur  Miinster  Thai,  on  his  way  either  to  Berne  or  Geneva. 

Pa$ting  ceases  at  Basle,  and  travellers  should  therefore 
engage  volturler's  horses  to  carry  them  on  their  Journey. 
Iteturn-eoachmen  are  g^enerally  to  be  found  at  all  the  inns, 
and  there  are  persons  in  the  town  who  keep  horses  and  car- 
riages for  hire. 

Tublie  C<mveyaneei. 
A  DiUgm»  goes  dally.  In  two  days  and  three  nights,  to 

F^ris. 

Postwaggons  daily  to  Berne  and  NeiifchcUel,  by  Moutiera 
and  Bienne  ;  lu  Chaux  de  Foods  and  Geneva. 
Mond . ,  Wed . ,  Sa  t . ,  to  Olten,  Solpure,  and  Lucerne, 
Daily,  to  Aarau,  Zurich. 

 Baden,  Strasburg,  Frankfurt  a  M« 

~— •Jtfahlhausen  and  Colmar. 
Mond.,  Thursd.,  Sat.,  Schalfhausen. 

Bale  to  Bienne, 

16  1/2  Swiss  slunden=5i  Eng.  miles. 

Thence  to  Benie  by  Aarberj:,  0  stund=e20  En^.  miles* 

A  diligence  runs  daily  to  Berne  and  Neufchalel. 

The  valley  of  the  Birs,  commonly  called  the  Val  Moutiers 
(Miinster  Thai,  in  Germ.),  through  which  this  excellent  road 
passes,  is  the mostlnteresting  and  romantic  in  the  wholeranga 
of  the  J  ura.  it  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  and  rocky  defiles, 
alternating  with  open  basins,  covered  with  black  forests  above, 
and  verdant  meadows  below,  enlivened  by  villages,  mills,  and 
forges.  A  road  was  originally  carried  through  the  Val  Moutiera 


dby 


by  ibe Romans,  to  keep  up  ihe  communication  between  Aven- 
ticuin»  itic  IlelveUan  capital,  aiid  Am^sI,  ihcir  greal  Toi  UOtd 
«»uipost  on  Ibe  Rhine. 

At  St.  Jacob,  about  a  qnartec  of  ^  nii|c( beyond  the  gates  oC 
sue;  in  ibe  angle  between  two  roads,  a  small  Got  hie  cro8s 
bas  been  erected,  lo  commemorate  the  balile  of  St.  Jacob, 
fought  in  l  Ui,  when  1(500  Swiss  had  the  boldness  to  atiark, 
and  the  courage  lo  withstand  for  10  hours,  a  French  arni> 
leufold  more  numerous,  cuiinrianded  by  the  Duuphin,  after- 
wards Louis  XI.  Only  10  of  ibe  Swiss  escaped  alive,  the  rest 
were  left  dead  ontbe  Oeld,  alon^  wiiblbrice  their  own  number 
of  foea,  whom  they  had  slain.  This  almost  incredible  exploit, 
flrst  spread  abroad  through  Europe  IheXame  of  Swiss  valour; 
iind  Louis,  the  Dauphin,  wisely  seeing  that  it  was  belter  to 
};ain  them  as  friends  than  to  oppose  them  as  enemies,  courted, 
tiieir  alliance,  and  first  enrolled  them  as  a  perniancnt  body-, 
^uard  about  his  person — a  practice  continued  by  the  French 
inonarchs  down  to  Charles  X.  The  Swiss  themselves  refer  to. 
the  battle  of  St.  Jaoobas  theTberniopyl«  oftfieir  biftlory.  The 
vineyards  near  the  field  produee  a  red  wine,  called  Schweitzer 
Blul  (Swiss  blood). 

A  few  miles  farther,  near  Reinach,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Kirs,  is  anotlier  l»ailie-tield— that  of  />orNat7t— whcr« 
the  Swiss  gained  a  victory  over  a  much  larger  Au>trian  force 
Ml  U9i>,  during. the Suabian  war.  The  bone-house,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  slain  w  ere  collected,  still  exists  near  the  Capu- 
rhin  Convent,  and  is.  filled,  wiih  skullsgathered  firoui  ibe  field<^ 
1b  Iheehuroh  eftbe  village  Maupertuis  is  buried.  A  monu- 
ment, set  up  to  his  memory  by  hut.hriend  H^rnouilli,  was  de»-. 
Iroyed  by  the  cure^  of  the  village,  who  w  as  in  Ihe  habit  of  rc-. 
iviiring  his  hearthstone  when  broken,  with  slabs  taken  from 
the  churchyard.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  fresh  mununieut 
het  up  at  the  expense  of  canton  Soleure. 

BeVond  Oesch.  the  roail  enters  that  part  of  the  Canjton  Bern 
'  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  ArrbbUhop  of  Basle ;  the 
valley  contracts,  increasing  in  pictareagne  beauty  as  yon  ad-* 
vance.  ThecaaHes  of  Angeniein  and  Zwingeu  are  paj»ed  before 
reaching  . 

■4  1/4  La  u  ff e  n ,—  a  walled  village. 

2  1/2  Soy  bier  G,  -^a  village  prettily  sili:ated,  w  ilh  a  small 
country  inn,  tolerably  good.  A  contracted  pass,  llic  rorks  of 
wbicb  on  the  n.  ar^.surmounled  by  a  conveut,  leads  into  the 
open  basin  of  Ml^mbnt  (Delsberg).;  but  it  is. unnecessary  to 
liass  through  that  little  town  (situated  on  the  way  toPorten- 
truy),  as  our  road  turns  lo  the  I.,  and,  continuing  hy  the  side 
of  the  Birs,  enters  a  deOle  higher,  grander,  and  more  wild 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  This  is,  properly  speaking, 
ihi^cpiumencement  of  the  Val  Muuiiers.  Kocky  precipice«s 
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8         Boufe  I.— Vol  M0tiUers^T0X§nMK 

0?ertiang  the  road,  and  black  forests  of  fir  cover  ihe  mountains 
above.  Ill  the  midsl  of  it  arc  the  iron  furnaces  and  forges  of 

1  1/4  CourreDd^lin,  supplied  witbore  in  the  sbapeot 
tmall  Kranulated  red  masses,  var^f  ing  from  Ihe  siie  of  a  pea  lo 

that  of  a  cherry,  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  Theremarkabib 
rent  by  which  the  Jura  has  been  clefl  from  top  to  bottom,  so 

as  to  allow  a  passage  for  theDirs,  exhibits  marks  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  i  he  earth,  by  which  the  strata  of  limestone  (Jura- 
kalk)  have  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  vertical  position,  a^id 
appear  like  a  succession  of  gigantic  walls  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  1  he  gorge  terteinatei  id  another  open  basiii,  in  the  midsl 
of  wbicb  ilea 

1  3/i  Mou tiers  Grand val,  or  Mttustar— (fmi:  Krone* 
good)— a  village  of  1^50  inhabitants,  named  from  a  very  an- 
cient Minster  ot^i.  Gertiininis  on  the  height,  founded  in  the 
7lh  century,  and  now  fast  falling  to  ruin.  There  is  a  car  rand 
from  Moutiers  to  the  summit  of  the  VTemen^fetn, a  distance 
of  about  10  miles,  up-hill  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  the 
latter  part  ?ery  rough  and  bad;  at  only  for  ibe  ears  of  Ihe 
country,  one  of  whioh,  drawn  by  two  botses*  may  be  hired 
here  to  go  and  return  for  20  fr.  It  passes  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Grandval  (Grossan)  and  Ganzbrunnen;  the  ascent 
occupies  3  1/2  hours,  and  the  jolting  is  very  severe.  Xtie 
Weissenstein  is  described  in  Route  3. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  basin  of  Moutiers  the  road  is  eoo- 
ducted  through  another  defile,  equally  grand,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  tiieliirs  foams  and  rushes,  overhung  by  perpendicu- 
lar clillli  and  funerealfirs.  To  this  succeeds  the  little  plain  of 
Tavanoes,  in  which  are  siloated  Ihe  villaget  of  Court,  Msile* 
ray,  and  Dachsfelden,  or 

31/2TaYannes  (where  the  Couronoe  and  the  Croix  are 
good  inns,  better  than  that  at  Moutiers).  There  are  foot-patlis 
over  the  mountains  from  Court  and  B(^vilard  to  Reuchenette, 
by  which  some  distance  is  saved  oathe  way  to  Bienne,  but  the 
Pierre  Pertnla  It  Ihni  missed.  The  valley  to  the  £»  of  tk>urt, 
called  Chatttiat  (Tschaywo),  Is  inhabited  by  the  desoendanta 
of  the  Anabaptists,  expelled  from  Rerne  in  1708*11.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  industry  and  simple  manners  :  the 
young  men  wear  beards.  A  few  miles  above  Tavannes  is  the 
source  of  the  Birs;  before  reaching  it  our  road  quits  the 
valley,  mounting  up  a  steep  ascent,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
passes  under  the  singular  and  picturesque  archway  formed  in 
Ihe  solid  rock,  calledf 

l/i  Pterre  Pertuis.  ft  is  probably  a  natural  opening,  en* 
larged  by  art.  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Roniana,  as  is 
proved  by  a  defaced  inscription  on  the     side. . 


M0Ui$  1.  -^Pierre  P$riuU^  Bi$nn€.  9 

IfUMINI  AU€U^^^ 
»■    ntiff  : 

Via   cta   pert—      .  '  . 
-  dv  vmpatkr^    ^     *  . 

IL  VIR— COLHiiLV— 

It  stood  on  ihe  boundary-line,  separating  the  people  of  the 
Rauraci,wbo  extended  to  Bale,  from  the  Sequani.  The  arch- 
\vay  is  about  40  ft.  high  and  10  or  18  ttuQk.  Tliepa^  w&s 
fortified  by  the  Austrians  in  1813.     *  ' 

1/2  Sonceboz-(inn  not  very  good)— a  village  in  the  Val 
U. linier  (Germ.  Erguel),  up  whfett  rttns  a  good  road  to  Cbaux 
de  Fonds,  and  out  of  ^  hich  anotlMr branelies  S.  to  ICeachMel 
from  Villaret.  The  road  to  Bienlie  deteendi  tin  valley  along 
the  1.  bank  ofthe  Suze,  Avhif  h  forms  seyeral  small  cascades. 
The  projecting  rock  of  Rond  Ch^lel  was  occupied  in  feudal 
limes  by  a  fort,  and  held  h\  iho  powerful  Bishops  of  B<ile,  to 
whom  it  gave  the  comniaini  of  this  pass.  The  view  from  the 
last  slope  ofthe  Jura,  over  Bieniie,  and  its  lake,  backed  in 
dear  weather  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Alps,  is  exceediagly 
beaoliftil. '  . 

3  B4  en  D  e  (Germ.  Bfel)— /nn« :  H.  da  Jura,  outside  the 

town,  recently  established,  and  good;— Cooronne,  within  the 
town.— Bienne  is  prettily  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
ofthe  Suze,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura ;  here  mantled  with  vines, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  (Route  i5)^ 
It  is  Still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls  and  watch-towers, 
and  is  approached  by  several  shady  avenues.  The  number  of 
InbabiUnts,  chiefly  ProteMnts,  atnonnts  to  8000.  The  town 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  BAle;  but  the  citizens, 
early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  formed  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  Berne  in  1352,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties, 
in  revenge  for  which  the  town  was  burnt  by  their  liege  lord. 
The  Reformation  further  weakened  the  connexion  between 
Ihe  town  and  its  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
W  I7th  century  his  authority  became  nominal.  Bienne  is 
an  industrious  town,  situated  at  (be  Jdnetion  ofthe  higfrroadis 
from  Berne,  BAle,  Soleure,  and  NeuchAtel,  between  all  whieh 
places  there  are  public  conveyances  daily.  The  new  road, 
recently  completed,  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  shortens 
the  distance  to  Neuchdtel  by  nearly  8  miles  :  it  passes  near 
the  Isle  Si,  Pierre,  celebrated  as  the  residency  of  Rousseau. 
^pdis  described  in  Route  45.  .  » 

. who  have  a  taAe  for  climbing  may  gratify  it  by 
Hieehdlpg  from  hence  the  Chamrnl,  one  of  the  highest 
•mouQ^ins  of  ihe  Jura;$6l6r(t.  above  the  lake,  and  k^m  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  the  certainty  of  being  rewarded  with  a 
magnificent  view  if  the  weather  be  dear,  but  the  asceht  will 
occupy  5  hours. 

1. 
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10         Houte  3.  --Basle  to  Sdiaffmuun. 

Quilling  Bienne  tbe  high-road  first  crosses  the  SUze,  on  iU 

way  into  the  lake,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  the 
Thiele  (Zihl),  on  its  way  out  of  the  lake.  The  last  is  a  navi- 
gable river  w  hich  drains  the  Ihree  lakes  of  Bienne,  Neuc  hAle^, 
and  Moral,  and  joins  the  river  Aar  about  four  miles  lower 
down.  On  the  margin  of  tbe  lake,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Thiele, 
tland  Nydau~(/nfi :  Bear)^nd  its  castle,  flanked  by  roand 
towers  and  sarmounied  by  a  tall  square  Iteep.  The  lords  of 
Nydau,  an  extinct  family,  to  whom  it  onee  belonged,  were 
foes  of  Berne  ;  their  stronghold  now  bears  on  its  front  the 
Bernese  bear,  painted  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  is  converted 
into  the  Cantonal  salt-warehouse.  From  the  slope  of  tbe  hill, 
near  Belmont,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  of  St.. 
Peter's  Isle. 

1/i  Aarbergisa  town  ofTOp inhabitants, on  a  rockypro- 
montory,  nearly  surrounded  by  'the  Aar,  which,  indeed,  at 
high  water,  actually  converts  it  into  an  island.  Tbe  road 
enters  and  quits  the  town  by  two  covered  bridges. 
3  i/4  Bben— in  Eoule  24. 

ROUTE  2. 

BAftLB  TO  aCHAFF^IJ«Bll, 

17 1/i  standen»56  l/S  Eng.  miles. 

There  are  two  roads  of  nearly  equal  length,  one  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  traversed  by  the  daily  diligence 
(13  hours  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  journey);  and  the  other 
on  the  rt.  bank,  through  the  territory  of  Baden,  which  is 
provided  with  post  horses  at  the  following  stations  Warm- 
bach,  2  Germ,  miles,— Sakingen,  2  1/2,— Waldshut,  3  1/2,— 
Qber  Lauchingen,  1  i  /2,— Schaflbausen  3. 

The  road  on  tbe  Swiss  side  of  tbe  Rhine  passes  through  the 
two  villages  of 

9  A  u  gsl,  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  river  Ergolz,  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  Augusta  Rauracorum,  founded  by 
Munalius  Plancus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Its  existence 
on  this  spot  is  sntTiciently  proved  by  the  quantity  of  Roman 
remains  that  have  been,  and  still  are,  discovered  wherever 
ihe  ground  is  tamed  up.  There  are  indications  of  an  aropbi- 
Ibeatre,  now  converted  into  pleasure  grounds;  but  tbe  remains 
of  buildings  are  very  slight. 

11/iRheinfelde n— (/nn :  Drei  KOnige)— a  town  of  1 500 
inhabitants,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  above  and  below  which  the  rocks  in  the  river 
bed  form  considerable  rapids  and  falls.  On  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  above  the  bridge,  rise  the  ruins  of  the 
feudal  Cattle  of  Stein,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
tbe  Swiss  GoniMeracy  in  1445. 
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Li  tt  ff  e  n  ba  rg— a  town  of  900  lAhafaibiiitt,  conntetcd 

tfy  a  wooden  bi  iilge  with  Klein  Laufrenburg,  on  lh<}  rt.  baiik 
of  the  Rhine.  The  river  is  here  interrnplcd  by  more  rapiils 
and  falls,  in  German  called  Lav/fen,  wlietx  e  the  name  of  the 
place.  Small  boats  descending  the  stream  can  only  pass 
thern  l>y  unloading  their  cargoA  above,  and  being  let  down 
gradually  by  ;> tout  ropes,  beiiJ  by  men  stationed  on  the  bank. 

The  road  liere,'croMiiig  tbeRbiiie,  euters  Baden  and  pro- 
ceeds alot%  tlie  rt.  tNHik  to 

9  3/i  Waldsh;ut,  a  walled  town  of  IQOO  inhabitants,  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Black  Forest. 

A  mile  above  this,  near  a  small  village  called  Coblenz  (Con- 
fluentia),  the  Hhine  is  joined  l)y  the  Aar.  At  Waldshut  our 
road  turns  away  from  the  Khinc,  and  proceeds  by  Thicugeii 
and  Erziugen  to 

5  i/i  N  ettafcireh,aSwis8  village,  in  the  canton  of  Schaff- 
liausen. 

2'  1  /9  jScHAFFHAlnBir.  Boule  7. 

ROUTE  3. 

MAShB  TO  aOLEUKB,  TtfB  WKISSeXSTRIN,  Aicb  BIB1«9C»  BT 

TBB  OBSn  UACUHSTBirf. 

To  Soleare  12  stuoden=3«j  l/i.  English  miles;  thence  to 
Blenne  3^4  slunde. 

The  road,  on  quitting  B^e,  crosses  the  river  Birs,  and  pro- 
ceeds along  the  I.  bank  of  the  Rhine  till  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Au^st(p.  10).  where  it  turns  S.  to 

3  Liesthal—inns :  Schlussel  (la  Ck^) Bjsclstab. 

Chief  town  of  the  division  of  the  canton  distinguished  as^ 
Bdle  Campagne  (Basel  Landschall),  which,  having  revolted 
from  the  town  of  B^le  after  the  July  revolution,  was  sepa-, 
rated  from  il  hj  an  act  of  the  Diet  in  i83B,  though  the  two 
divisions-are  siill^garded  In  the  Diet  but  as  one  esuie.  B^le 
Campagne  includes  53  parishes,  with  about  86,000  inhabi- 
tants, or  about  four-fifths  of  the  canton.   Lieslhal  contains 
!2170  inhabitants,  and  since  the  Revolution  has  been  hurriedly 
fitted  up  with  the  apparatus  of  povernment,  a  "kanzley,"  or 
ehancery,  an  arsenal,  a  prison,  two  gens  d'arnie^i,  and  three 
aentry-boxes.  The  pretty  and  smiling  valley  of  the  Ergolz, in 
which  it  is  situated,  was  the  scene  of  a  shocking  massacre  in 
1833  (August  3).  In  consequence  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
f  ountry  people  the  inhabitants  of  Bale  town  were  compelled 
to  march  against  them  a  force  of  about  1500  men,  chiefly  citi- 
zens, merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  little  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
war.   The  countrymen,  having  gained  intelligence  of  the 
movement,  at  the  instigation  of  a  number  of  foreign  refugees, 
placed  themselves  in  ambush  along  the  sides  of  a  narrow  defile 
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12  Route  3.^ Basle  to  So  'eure — Oher  Hauensieln, 

overlooking  the  high  road.  No  sooner  were  Ihe  incautious 
townsmen  completely  enclosed  within  the  snare,  than  a  mer- 
ciless fire  was  opened  upon  them  by  their  enemies  from  behind 
rocks  and  buslies.  They  were  instantly  seized  with  a  panic, 
became  totally  disorganised,  and,,  throwing  away  their  anns, 
altempted  to  save  thein8el?es*by  flight.  Hemmed  in,  howeyer, 
on  all  sides,  they  were  completely  exposed  to  the  deadly  ainn 
of  the  rifles  of  their  opponents,  who  picked  off  the  officers  and 
butchered  indiscriminately  many  of  the  wounded  and  priso- 
ners. While  of  the  IWle  countrymen  scarcely  a  man  was 
touched,  70  of  the  townsmen,  including  some  members  of  the 
first  families  of  Bftle,  were  killed,  and  300  wounded,  in  an 
afl'air  which,  from  the  ad?antages,  both  of  mmbers  and  posi- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  countrymen,  deserves  the  name  of  • 
wholesale  murder  rather  than  of  a  battle. 

Beyond  Liestbal  the  valley  contracts  and  assumes  a  very 
romcintic  character  on  approaching 

2  1/3  Walden  burg— a  small  villageofGOO  inhabitants,  at 
the  S.  base  of  the  Jura,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
cent of  the  Ober-Baoenstein.  On  the  height  to  the  £.  may 
be  seen  the  roins  of  the  castle^  destroyed  in  1798. 

The  road  over  the  Ober-Haoenstein,  once  formidable  from 
the  abruptness  of  the  ascent,  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  slope  so  much  diminished,  that  eitra 
horses  are  unnecessary  except  for  very  heavily  laden  car- 
riages. A  gradualascent,  easily  surmounted  in  an  hour,  leads 
to  the  summit.  A  heavy  toll,  amounting  to  21  batz  for  a 
carriage  wUh  two  horses,  is  paid  on  crossing  it.  Ota  this 
aecoont  the  Swiss  voituriers  generally  avoid  this  road.  The 
correction  which  the  road  his  luidergone  carries  It  through 
the  village  of  Holderbank,  lower  down  than  the  ancient  route, 
which  passed  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century  so  steep  was  the  old  road  that  loaded 
waggons  were  drawn  up  on  one  side  and  let  down  the  other 
with  a  rope  and  windlass. 

t  B  all  s  thai— (ffiiM:B6ssli(borse)LOwe;)— tvinaieat  the 
S«  foot  of  the  Bauenstein.  Above  It,  and  over  the  road, 
tower  the  imposing  ruins  of  th»  Castle  of  Falkemtein;  il 
rises  midway  between  the  two  roads  to  Bcilc,  by  the  Hauen- 
stein  and  Passwang,  which  both  unite  here.  This  position 
gave  to  its  ancient  owners  the  power  of  levying  black-mail 
upon  each  of  these  passes.  It  belonged  at  cm  time  to  Ru- 
dolph von  Wart,  who  was  broken  on  the  w  heel  for  his  share 
In  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  aqd  was  consoled  in 
his  agony  by  the  presence  and  fortitude  of  bis  wife.  (See 
Koute  6.)  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Basle, 
because  a  waggon,  laden  with  saffron,  belonging  to  tiieir  mer* 
chants^  had  been  piUaged  by  the  lords  of  Falkeastda. 
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Bellow  Ballsthal  the  road  traverses  the  singular  and  ro- 
mantic defile  ofRIus,  a  rent  which  severs  the  Jura  chain  from 
top  to  bottom.   It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  closed 

ewbm)  in  ancient  times  by  gate  and  wall,  ft  is  of  modi 
portane^,  in  a  mfllftary  poiM  of  yiew,  as  one  of  the  malii 
portals  into  Switzerland.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  com- 
manded by  3  castles;  that  of  Neu  Falkenstein  at  its  N. 
entrance,  on  the  £.  by  the  Bechburg,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Blauenstein,  whose  owners  constituted  themselves  into  toll- 
gatherers,  levying  taxes  on  their  own  behalf  from  all  who 
passed.  At  the  N.  of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Klus, 
With  itt  icon  famaeef » in  which  the  pea-like  iron  ore  (bohn-  • 
ers),  ao  GonHBon  in  the  Jura,  ia  smelted.  Near  Kilis  the 
traveller  is  greeted  by  a  fine  yiew  of  the  snowy  chain  of  the 
Alps.  The  Castle  of  Blauenstein  was  built  in  the  12lh  cen- 
tury, by  the  Counts  of  Falkenstein,  a  powerful  family,  from 
which  many  Swiss  abbots  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
proceeded,  while  the  main  branch  followed  the  profession  of 
robber-knights.  It  was  one  of  these  Falkensteins  who  burnt 
the  town  of  Bragg.  The  pass  terminates  below  the  snalt 
Tillage  of  Anssiere  Klua,  and  the  road  descends  Into  the 
valley  of  the  Aar. 
21/2  Wiedlisbach. 

2  SoLEURE.— (Germ.Sololhtirn).'*/fin:  Gonronne :  the  best, 
hut  not  very  clean. 

The  capital  of  the  canton  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Aar,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  range,  and  has  4250  inhabitants.  In  the 
mlddfe  of  the  ITtli  century  it  was  sarroonded  by  fortificatiooa 
of  great  eitent,  which  look  «0  years  to  complete,  and  con- 
sumed vast  sums  of  money.  In  1835  the  removal  of  these 
costly  and  useless  works  was  decreed  by  the  Great  Couhctl  of 
the  canton,. and  they  have  already,  in  part,  been  levelled.  It 
is  on  the  whole  a  dull  town,  with  little  trade  and  few  manu* 
factures.  The  following  obects  are  most  worth  notice. 

At  the  end  of  the  principal  street,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  ateps,  flanked  by  fountains,  stands  the  CaikBdra$  9f 
St*  VrtxAs  (a  soldiOT  of  the  Theban  legion),  a  modern  hofld- 
ing  of  Italian  architecture,  finished  1778;  .distlngiiiAed  hy  iia 
size,  and  on  the  whole  handsome. 

The  clock  tower  (Zeitglockenthurm),  in  the  market-place 
(a  continuation  of  the  same  street),  is  sUted  by  the  guide 
hooks  to  bes  a  Roman  w  ork,  while  a  German  inscription  upon 
it  altdhtttas  its  foundation  to  a  period  500  years  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Christ;  but  it  owea  iu  origin  in  ralily  to.the 
Burgundian  kiugs.  It  ia  square  In  Ibrm,  and  constnieled  of 
the  mO^t  solid  masonry,  rough  outside,  without  window  or 
other  opening,  for  80  feel.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  two  Latin 
verses  on  the  front  of  this  building,  Soleuio  is  the  most 
ancient  city  in  1^.  W*  £urope  except  Treves. 


Roilie  3.  —  Sole  re. 


Ill  Mils  nihil  pst  Soloiioro  aiili(|iiiiis,  iiniM, 
Kscrplit  Trevirity  quorum  ego  clicu  soroi*. 

The  Antnal  (Zeughaas),  not  far  from  the  Cathedral ». 
contains  the  most  extensive  and  curiQua  collection, of  ancicnu 
armour  in  Switzerland.   Here  are  shown  severat  standards, 
said  to  have  been  token  by  ihe  Swiss  in  their  victories  over 
the  Vurgundiaus  and  Austrians.  Those,  however,  attributed- 
to  Morat  and  Semparh  prove,  on  examination,  to  be  nothing 
but  pieces  of  coarse  canvass,  painted  on  one  side;  the  yellov/. 
flag  with  the  Austrian  eagle,  said  to  have  been  brought  ilroni 
Domach,  Is  probably  genuine.  Among  600  or  800  suits  of 
armour  are  many  said  to  be  French  and  Bnrgundiaii.  Several 
specimens  of  wall  pieces,  or  long  swivels,  for  the  defence  of  a 
fortress,  are  curious.   Some  of  the  armour  is  for  sale. 

The  Museum,  close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Aar,  contains 
a  collection  of  Jura  fossils,  chiefly  from  quarries  nearSoleure, 
which  will  be  viewed  with  great  interest  by  the  geologist. 
There  are  nearly  30  specimens  of  fossil  turtle,  rarely  Cwnd 
elsewhere,  together  with  leeth  and  palates  of  fish^  and  nu> 
morons  fragments  of  saurians.  A  suite  of  specimens  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Alps  were  collected  in  numerous  journeys  by 
Professor  Hugi,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  forming  and 
arranging  this  cabinet. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  resid- 
ed here  until  the  French  Uevoluiiun  :  bis  hoiel  is  converted 
into  barrack.  The  Catholic  Bishop  ofBftla  lives  here.  The 
elergy  are  numerous  and  powerful,  both  in  the  town  and 
canton.  There  are  several  convents  at  Soleure.  The  sisters 
of  St.  Joseph's  Nunnery,  outside  the  Berne  gate,  make 
artificial  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
sell  at  the  gratini;.  1  heir  pincushions  are  clumsy,  aud  them- 
selves not  very  interesiin*;. 

Thaddcus  Kosciusko^  the  Pole,  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
Hfe  here;  his  house.  In  which  he  died.  Is  neii  door  to  the 
Vosl-offlce,  No.  5,  Gurzelengasse.  His  entrails  are  interred 
In  the  church-yard  of  Zuchwyl,  a  mile  distant  on  the  op^ 
p<>site  side  of  the  Aar,  under  a  stone  inscribed  *'  Viscera 
Thaddei  Kosciuszko.** 

About  two  miles  N.  of  Soleure,  beyond  the  village  of 
St.  Nicholas,  lies  the  chapel  and  Jfermitaye  of  St.  Verena, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  pretty  valley,  hemmed  in  by  rocks» 
embowered  in  trees  and  traversed  by  a  sparkling  rivulet.  U 
is  rendered  aeoessible  by  paths,  originally  formed  by  the 
French  emigre,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, smight  an  asylum  here,  to  the  number  of  many 
bimdred,  under  the  guidance  of  ^f.  de  Breteuil.  The  valley 
abounds  in  caves  and  grottoes,  partly  natural,  partly  artiticial  , 
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and  at  its  farther  eitTamity,  within  a  natural  shelf  of  over- 
arching cliff;  stands  the  little  Chaij^l  of  Si,  Farana;  babind 
the  altar  a  small  cave  has  been  cat  in  the  rocic,  and  now 
contains  a  representation  of  the  only  sepulchre.  This  saints 
a  pious  maiden  who  accompanied  the  Theban  legion,  suffered 
severe  temptation  in  (his  solitude,  according  to  the  legend, 
from  the  devil,  who,  on  one  oceasion,  was  on  the  point  of 
carrying  her  off,  when  she  saved  herself  by  clini^ing  fast  to 
a  smail  bale  in  tlie  rock,  which  still  remains.  On  the  way 
to  tbe  hermilaga,  near  the  cboreb  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
teau  of  Waldegy  is  passed ;  ita  old-fasblooed  gardens,  laid*' 
out  in  terraces,  arc  worth  notice. 

K  The  Tret5fen«f6tn.— The  most  interesting  excursion,  bow-^ 
ever,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soleure,  is  that  to  the  summit 
of  the  Weissenstein  ( Whiterock,  probably  named  from  its 
white  cliffs  of  limestone  ),  the  mountain  immediately  behind 
the  town.  Tbe  distance  is  about  8  miles,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  tbe  ascent  3  hoars.  The  mottntain  is  made  accessible 
for  chars-a-banc,  by  a  road  somewhat  steep,  passing  tbrdugh 
the  villages  Langendorf  and  Oberdorf,  behind  whkk  it  is  car-' 
ried  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  a  series  of  zigzags. 

A  char-a-banc,  drawn  by  2  horses,  may  be  hired  at  the  Cou- 
ronne,  in  Soleure,  for  10  or  12  Swiss  francs,  to  go  and  return. 
If  it  be  detained  on  the  mountain  for  the  night,  ^  ft-ancs  extra 
are  paid.  Pedestrians  may  find  a  short  cut,  and  reach  the  top 
easily  in  9  l/t  hours  ,*  they  may  ?isit  tbe  HenniUge  of  St.  Te^ 
rena  in  their  way  to  or  fro. 

A  Hotel  and  Bath-houi»  lias  been  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  town  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  3950  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  2640  above  the  Aar,  at  Soleure.  It  furnishes  about 
30  beds,  and  the  accommodation,  though  homely,  is  good. 
The  charges  are— for  dinner  at  table  d'h6te,  without  wine,  I  fr. 
20  rap. ;  supper  1  fr.  bs. ;  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee  alone,  50 
Tp.j  beds  from  8  to  10  balx. 

The  dairy  of  the  eslablisbment  is  supplied  by  60  eows»,fed 
on  the  pasture  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  so  that  milk 
and  cream  may  be  had  here  in  perfection. 

Many  invalids  take  up  their  residence  here  during  the  sum- 
mer months  on  account  of  the  fresh  air,  or  for  the  *'  cure  de 
petit  lait"  (goat*s  whey  ),  etc.,  which  is  recommended  in  cer- 
tain complalnis.  Th^  daily  charge  for  those  who  remain  here 
more  tham  a  week  *'en  pension,"  isO  F»firancs. 

Tbe  greater  portion  of  visitors,  however,  resort  hither  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  view,  remaining  on  the  summit  one 
night  to  enjoy  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

The  Inn  of  the  Weissenstein,  and  the  still  more  elevated 
summit  of  the  mountain,  called  Rothi-flue,  2  miles  to  the  E. 
of  it,  command  one  of  tbe  finest  distant  prosjtectsof  theAlps 
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whkli  iean  bt  nimed.  The  great  chain  of  snowy  peaks,  etc.«. 
here  soon,  spread  out  along  the  horizon,  extends  for  a  dis- 
tance or  nearly  200  miles,  n-om  the  Sentis  on  the  E,  to  the 
Mont  Blanc  in  the  W.  Immediately  in  front  rise  the  Jung- 
frau,  Schreckhorn,  and  other  giants  of  the  Bernese  chain. 
In  the  Toreground,  amidst  a  varied  expanse  of  wooded  bill  and 
¥erdiBtT«l6areMefiilielikM«r]forit,  NeiicMlel»  ipNl  Bi* 
em,  while  the  sttvery  Aaf »  on  which  suuilt  llie  lows  of  80-. 
leure,  winds  like  a  snake  alike  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Kellerhas  engraved  a  Panorama  of  the  Weissenstein,  inwhich 
every  mountaui,  town,  village,  and  other  object  of  interest 
visible  from  the  top,  is  marked.  One  or  two  copies  of  it  are 
bung  up  at  the  inn  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

Another  road  prac  ticable  for  a  chai  -a-banc,  but  very  rou^^, 
desccids  the  opoosHe  aide  of  Um  WetMeBateio,  IdIo  the  Yalk 
MottUen  ( deaeribed  in  p.  8 ). 


jPromSoleureloBienne  is  a  distance  of3  3/i  stundc=12Eng. 
miles. — The  road  runs  along  the  S.  base  of  the  Jura.  A  new 
line  of  road  now  ( 1837)  in  progress,  will  curtail  the  distance 
by  iiRire  than  i  niles.  The  imi  on  the  Weissenstcin  eonti- 
oues  long  a  conspicnaoi  of^eel*  , 

ll/iSelzach. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road  lie  the  Baths  of  Grange  ( Grenchen ), 
a  targe  building.  At  Houjean  (Botzingen  )  almost  a  suburU 
of  Bienne,  our  road  falls  in  with  tba^  from  the  Httosier  Thai 
( Route  1 ). 

ai/iiftann6,  (p.  9). 

IfOVTEi. 

lASLB  TO   LUCERNE.   BT  THR  VTVTEH  nAUETfaTEllf,  OLTBlfy 

AAltBUUG,  A7iD  SEUPACH. 

19 1/2  standen  »  H  Eng.  ttOe*. 

A  diligence  goes  daily. 

The  road  throughout  is  good.— As  far  as 

3  Li  est  ha  I,  it  is  the  same  as  Route  3  :  here,  instead  of 
turning  S.,  it  ascends  the  vale  of  the  Ergolz,  as  for  as 

11  iSissach,  a  village  of  1100  inhabitants,  and 

S  jLaufelfingen.  The  pass  of  the  Unter'-Hauenstein (the 
hewn  rock),  whieh*  nowcommenees,  is  0^  gmi  ttttMrlinM 
as  an  outlet  for  the  merchandise  of  Switzerlatlif,  Mi  ts  the 
ihost  direct  line  of  communication  from  W.  Germany  to  Italy 
by  the  St.  Gotihard.  The  improvements  completed  between 
1827  and  1830,  at  an  expense  of  260,289  fr.  have  rendered  the 
slope  on  both  sides  so  gradual,  that  extra  horses  are  rarely  re- 
quired for  carriages.  A  toll  of  5  batz  per  horse  is  paid,  but 
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nothing  U  charged  Tor  Yorspann  horses.  From  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  after  crossing  the  boundary-line  ofBdle  and  So- 
leure,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alp^. 

21/2  Olten— (fnn«;  Krone  ;--Halber  Mond— Half  Moon) 
— though  it  contains  but  1500  inhabitants,  promises  to  rise 
into  a  flourishing  town,  to  the  prejudice  of  Soleore,  of  wbich 
it  is  becoming  the  rival.  Its  prosperity  is  greatly  promoted  by 
its  position  on  the  new  road  of  the  IJnter  tlauensteln.  It  Is 
built  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  is  said  to  be  the  Roman 
UUinum.  Tbe  roads  from  Bdle  to  Lucerne,  and  from  Zurich 
to  Soleure  and  Neuchfitel,  cross  here.  The  old  parish  church, 
converted  into  a  wood  warehouse  since  the  new  one  was  built, 
is  of  great  antiquity  :  it  is  mentioued  in  records  as  early  as 

^ir  road  crostes  the  Aar  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  proceeds 

along  its  rt.  bank,  Ibrough  pleasing  scenery,  to 

3/i  Aarbur g— (/nrw ; Bar ;--Krone),anold  town  of  1500 
inhabitants,  distinguished  by  its  extcfnsive  Citadel  on  tbe, 
heights  above,  constructed  in  1660  :  the  only  fortress  belong- 
ing to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  but  of  no  use  as  a  fortification , 
for  although  it  has  bomb-proof  casemates  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
Its  worlLs  iis?e  been  allowed  to  go  to  deeay.  k  seryes  as  a 
military  storehouse  for  tbe  Swiss  Genfedenitioii,  and  Dmis  a 
pieliiresque  object  in  the  landscape,  such  as.is  met  with  In  tbe 
badcground  of  old  German  pictorei.  Outside  tbe  town  is  an 
extensive  cotton  factory. 

At  Kreutzstrasse,  a  mile  farther,  the  high  road  from  Zurich 
to  Berne(Rout9  13)crosses  our  route.  The  Lion  is  a  good  iuu 
bere. 

ThQ  road  eontinoes  along  a  prettv  valley ,  dbHofoisbed  by 
its  yerdanl  pasture :  its  subitaDtial^oiufig  bouses,  many 
of  tbem  wito  gardens,  whose  walls  are  often  covered  with 
thin  plates  of  wood  overlapping  each  other  like  fishes'  scales. . 
It  is  bordered  by  a  varied  outline  of  wooded  heights. 

1  Zoffingen.  A  fragment  of  thr|c.<stleo'|Reiden,  and  a  so- 
litary tree  perched  on  a  rock  beside  it,  become  conspicuous 
before  reaching  the  village  of  Bheden,  where  a  toll  of  8  batz, 
including  all  tbe  road  to  and  flrom4bis  to  Lueme,  is  paid. 

A  Yiew  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Sempacb*  andiif «  smaller 
lake  called  Mauensee,  from  the  height  above. 

i  Surse  e—(fnn  .-Hirsch;  bad  and  dear)— an  old  walled 
town,  whose  gate-towers  still  bear  the  double-headed  eagle  of 
Austria  carved  in  stone.  ''The  traveller  may  well  employ  a 
few  moments  in  examining  the  Rathhaus,  much  dilapidated, 
but  aflbrding  a  good  spedraen  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  G  erman- 
Burmmdlan  slylo.  Tbejeneral  outline  resembles  tbe  oMTol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh."— P.  Sursee  lies  at  the  distance  of  about 
«  a  mile  from  the  N.  extremity  of  tbe  lake  of  Sempach,  wbicb  is 
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seen  over  and  among  the  orchards  on  the  left  of  Ihe  road  fir 
jioing  lo  Lucerne.  It  has  no  iirelcnsions  to  great  beauty,  but 
is  pleasing,  and  highly  interesting  hislorirally  from  the  ramou» 
Uattle  of  Senipach  (1336)— the  second  of  those  great  and  sur- 

I  rising  victories  by  which  Swiss  independence  was  established. 

II  was  fouRbt  OD  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake,  behind  the  little 
town  of  Sempach,  opposite  which  the  lake  comes  into  fhill 
view  from  our  road.  In  1805,  a  portion  of  (he  water  of  the 
lake  was  let  olT,  in  order  to  gain  larul  along  its  banks;  Ihus  its 
extent  is  diniinislied,  its  surlace  lowered,  and  its  form  some- 
what altered  fron)  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

A  small  chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  portico,  is  erected  lo  com- 
memorate the  victory,  on  the  spot  where  Leopold  of  Austria 
(son  afthe  Duke  of  the  same  name  who  had  been  dereated  71 
years  before  at  Morgarten)  lost  his  life.  The  name  of  those 
who  fell,  both  Auslrians  and  Swiss,  were  inscribed  on  the- 
walls,  which  also  bear  a  rude  fresco  representation  of  the  noble 
devulioQ  o[  Arnold  of  Winkelried, 

He  of  l>allle  martyrs  chif  f !  v 
'  Who,  to  recall  his  daunted  peenst 

^    For  victory  shaf»eil  an  open  ^>pa€«s» 
By  gathering;,  in  a  widt*  rniltraci)^ 
•  .   •    Into  his  sinf^le  heai  i,  a  shvaf 
.  Of  fatal  Au&Li  iaa  t»pears.  , 

0^ordsKVorlh. 

He  wasalcnlghtoftTnterwalden,  who,  observing  all  the  elT(»rls 
of  the  Sw  iss  to  break  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  foiled  by  their- 
long  lances,  exclaimed  "  Protect  my  wifejind  children,  and  I 
will  open  a  path  lo  freedom."  He  then  rbshed  forward,  ftnd 
gathering  in  his  arms  a^  many  lances  aa  he  could  grasp,  buried 
them  in  his  bosom.   The  confederates  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  gap  thus  formed  in  the  mail-clad  ranks  of 
the  foe,  before  the  Austrian  lancers  had  time  to  extricate  their 
entangled  weapons  from  his  corse.    In  order  lo  oppose  the 
Swiss,  w  ho  fought  on  foot,  many  of  the  Austrian  nobles  had 
dismounted  to  form  a  serried  phahinx;  but  the  afmour  which 
rendered  them  almost  invulnerable  on  horseback,  and  which, 
while  they  remained  united  and  in  close  column,  had  formed 
80  impenetrable  a  barrier  to  the  attack  of  the  Swiss,  now- 
that  their  ranks  were  broken,  disabled  thein  from  coping 
with  their  light-armed  and  active  foes.    (iOO  nobles  were' 
slain,  and  more  than  2000  common  soldiers;  while  the  entire- 
force  of  the  Swiss,  who  achieved  this  victory,  is  said  not  lo, 
have  exceeded  1400  men. 

At  Buttisholz,  a  village  about  3  miles  firom  Sursee,  and  on 
the  S.  of  ourroad»  may  be  seen  a  mound,  called  the  EnglUh 
bmrau),  because  it  contains  the  JK>ne8  of  3000  of  our  coun-%  • 
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trymen,  followers  of  the  celebrated  Condottiero  leader, 
In^elram  do  Coney,  who  were  defeated  here,  1376,  by  the 
iiihabitants  of  Enliebuch.  This  Ingelram  deCoucy  was  soii- 
iiMaw  of  Edward  III.,  King  of  England,  and  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, Having  a  feud  againsi  Leopold  of  Austria,  he  not  only 
laid  -waste  hli  territories,  but  made  devastating  inroads  into 
llie  neighliouring  Swiss  cantons,  from  the  Jura  to  the  gates 
of  Berne  and  Zurich,  until  his  career  was  suddenly  arrested 
here  by  a  few  hundred  Swiss  peasants.  This  action  pnl 
an  end  lo  a  struggle  known  in  Swiss  iiistory  as  llie  EugLisli 
war. 

The  approach  to  Lucerne  is  charming :  on  the  1.  rises  the 
Rigi,  in  shape  sonewhat  resembling  a  horse's  back;  on  the 
n.  the  Pilatus  is  distinguished  by  his  serrated  ridge.  Aaer 

crossing  the  small  stream  of  tlie  Em  me  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
we  reach  the  banks  of  the  green  Reuss,  rushing  out  of  ih6 
lake  of  Lucerne.  On  the  ri.  the  new  road  lo  lierne,  by  the 
Entlebuch,  is  passed.  Lucerne  is  surrounded  on  this  side 
by  a  battlemented  wall,  flanked  at  intervals  by  a  number  of 
tail  watch-lowers,  descending  lo  the  margin  of  ihe  river. 
4  LocBBHi.  Route  16. 

ROUTE  5. 

BALE  TO  AABAU,  BT  THE  STAFFELECK. 

19  stnnden  =  C2  i/iEng.  nii\^s. 

Diligences  daily. 

The  road  is  the  same  as  route  3,  as  far  as 

3  1/4  ftbeinfelden.  At  Siein  it  quits  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  aiid  ascenda  the  Fridtlhai  to 

3  3/i  Frick ,  a  village  of  1300  inhabitants/with  a  church 
on  a  height.  Here  our  route  btanciiesoal  of  the  hijih-road 
to  Zurich.  The  Frickthal  and  surroumiing  distria  tielODged 
lo  Austria  down  to  1801. 

I  2/3  Staffelegg.  Above  this  village^  is  a  depression  or 
col  in  the  ctiainof  the  Jura,  over  which  an  easy  carriiige-road 
has  heen  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the 
t^nton.  A  eradval  descent  leads  down  Into  the  vaUey  of  the 
Aar,  which  is  crossed  in  order  to  enter 

1  1/3  Aarau,^hm$ :  wilder  Mann,  (Sauvage)— Ochs 
(Koeuf)— Cijjogne.— The  chief  town  of  the  canton,  Argovie^ 
which  was  first  included  in  the  Confederation  1803,  having 
previously  formed  a  subject  province  of  Canton  Bern,  con-' 
tains  4500  inhabitants,  and  is  situale(i  on  the  rl.  bank  of  the 
Aar :  the  bridge  over  it  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation  iu 
1831.  Simood  calls  it  *'  an  odious  liuie  pla^e."  It  lies  at  the 
S.  hase  of  the  Jura,  here  parUy  coTenid  with  vineyards. 
Ihere  are  many  eitenslve  coCton^mUla  here. 
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The  Rathiiaui,  in  which  the  cantonal  councils  are  held,  • 
includes  within  its  circuit  the  tower  of  a  Teudal  castle  of  the 
Cmnl»  f  OD  Eoce.  wMeh  may  be  renrded  ai  the  Bvdeiia  ef 
ihe  tewB.  Id  the  parish  ehweh,  Protefltant  end  GethoUe 

aervices  are  performed  alternately. 

Henry  Zschokke,  the  historian  and  novel-writer,  reaides 
here.  When  the  armies  of  the  French  Revolution  took  pos- 
session of  Switzerland  in  1789,  and  destroyed  its  ancient  form 
of  Government,  Aarau  was  made  capital  of  the  Helvetian  He- 
public,  but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  Lucerne. 

The  baihi  of  SehiiUimaeh  (p.  28)  are  ehoat  10  milei  frett 
this.  The  road  to  them  rmit  Uoiig  the  rt..  hank  of  the  Aar, 
passing  several  castles,  the  iliost  ounspieuoua  of  which  is  that 
of  Windeck.  Close  to  Schinlznach  rise  the  ruins  of  the  Coffto 
of  Uabsburg^  the  cradle  of  the  House  ol  Austria.  ' 

AOUIE  6. 

BALE  TO  ZURICU  ,  BT  BRUGG    THB  BATHS  OF  SGHIKTZBACB 

AHO  BAOBH. 

16  1/3  stunden  =  53  Eog.  miles. 

Diligences  go  daily. 

7Frick.  Thus  far  the  road  is  identical  with  Routes  3  and  5. 
Passing  through  the  villages  Hornussen  and  EfTm^en,  it 
crosses  the  hill  of  llotzberg,  whose  culminating  point,  1850  ft. 
Bbove  the  sea,  commands  e  fioe  view  of. the  Alps.  It  wis 
called  Mon$  i^omiiui  by  the  RomeM,  who  constructed  b 
bighwey  across  it;  and  on  this  spot,  according  to  Swiss  anti- 
quaries, was  fought  the  battle  so  fatal  to  the  Helvetians,  in' 
which  they  were  defeated  by  Coecina,  and  the  Legion  called 
by  Tacitus  Rapax,  from  its  exactions  and  cruelty,  a.  d.  69. . 

A  wooden  bridge,  70  ft.  long,  leads  across  the  Aar,  which 
here  flows,  in  a  contracted  bed,  to 
'  3  B  r  u  g  g,  6r  BrM^  imu :  fltern,  Etoile;«-^Kpthes  Hbub, 
liaison  Rouge)— B  walled  town  oTgreat  antlquitf  haviog  hten  • 
an  ancient  possession  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  containing 
m  inhabitants.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Zimmerman,  phyai>* 
clan  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  wrote  on  Solitude. 

The  country  around  Brugg  is  interesting,  both  in  a  geo- 
graphical and  historical  point  of  view.  In  the  plain,  a  little 
below  the  tow  n,  three  of  the  principal  rivets  of  Switzerland 
which  4fBiB  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Alps^  Horn  the  Grisoas  ta. 
Ihe  Jhira,  the  Limmat,  the  Reuse,  and  the  Atf,  form  a 
Junction,  and,  united  under  the  name  oftheAar^tliffoW  them- 
selves into  the  Rhine  ahout  10  mika  helaw  Rniggt  <^  • 
called  Coblenz. 

Close  upon  this  meeting  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  trian- 
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gular  tongue  of  land  hflween  the  Aar  and  Reuss,  stoo<l 
Vindonissa,  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  Romans 
in  Helvetia,  as  well  as  Iheir  strongest  fortress  on  this  frontier, 
on  which  they  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  maintaining 
Ihis  portion  of  their  empire.  Us  works  extended  li  miles 
from  N.  to  S. 

Yet  scarcely  any  portion  of  it  now  appears  above  ground  ; 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  ^hich 
conveyed  water  from  Rrauneggberg,  3  miles  off,  foundations 
of  walls,  broken  pottery,  inscriptions,  and  coins  have  been 
turned  up  by  the  rpade  from  time  to  lime,  and  its  name  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  miserable  liitio  village  of  H^itidisch. 

**  Within  the  ancient  walls  of  Vindonissa,  the  castle  of 
Habsburg,  the  abbey  of  Konicsfield.  and  the  town  of  Rruck, 
have  successively  arisen.  The  philosophic  traveller  may 
compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquests,  of  feudal  or 
Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious 
freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  th<; 
merit  and  hnpniness  of  his  own  time."— Gibbon. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  walls  of  Urugg  stands  the  abbey  of 
Kaenigsfelden  (King's  field),  founded,  1310.  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth:  and  Agnes,  0"pen  of  Hungary,  on  the  spot  where, 
iwo  years  before,  theirhusbnnd  and  father,  the  Emperor  Albert, 
was  assassinated.  The  convent  was  suppressed  in  152H,  and  is 
•  now  convened  into  a  lunatic  asylum  The  church,  fast  fall- 
ing to  decay,  contains  some  fine  painted  glass;  and  the  elll- 
gies  in  stone,  as  large  as  life,  of  a  long  train  of  nobles,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Sempach.  The  vaults  beneath  were  the 
burial-place  of  many  members  of  the  Austrian  family,  inclu- 
ding, Agnes  and  Leopold,  who  fell  at  Sempach,  but  they 
were  removed  hence  into  the  Austrian  dominions  in  1770. 
According  to  tradition,  the  high  altar  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Albert  fell.  He  had  crossed  the  ferry -of  the  Reuss  in  a  small 
boat,  leaving  his  suite  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  attended 
only  by  the  four  conspirators.  The  chief  of  them,  John  of 
Suabia,  n^nhew  of  Albert— who  had  been  instigated  to  the 
design  by  the  wrong  he  endured  in  being  kept  out  of  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance  by  his  uncle — first  struck  him  in  the  throat 
with  his  lance.  Balm  ran  him  through  with  his  sword,  and 
Walter  von  Eschenbach  cleft  his  skull  with  a  fcllinu-stroke. 
Wart,  the  fourth,  took  no  share  in  the  murder.  Although 
the  deed  was  so  openly  done  in  broad  day,  almost  under  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Castle  of  Habsburg,  and  in  sight  of  a 
large  retinue  of  armed  attendants,  the  murderers  were  able 
to  escape  in  different  directions ;  and  the  Imperial  retainers 
took  to  flight,  leaving  their  dying  master  to  breathe  his  last 
in  the  arms  of  a  poor  peasant  v^ho  happened  to  pass. 
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22  Route  G. — Ka^nigsfelden—  CaslU  ofHabtburg. 

A  p««Miit*girl  Wax  royal  btftd  upon  lii^r  holom  laid, 
Antl,slirinkiiignotrorwoman*stlroatl,  lh€  face  of  (l«»alb surrryM : 
Alone  she  sate.  From  hill  and  wood  low  sunk  the  mournful  tun; 

Fast  <^iished  ihf  fount  of  nol>l4'l)lood.  Treason  his  worst  had  done. 
With  h«  r  long  hair  ftlie  vain.ly .  presMti  the  wounds  Ip  ataunch 

iht  ir  tide  ; 

tJnkuowu,  on  lhat  meek,  humlile  breast,  imperial  Albert  died. 

Mn.  Bemmu. 

A  direful  vengeance  was  wrecked  by  ihe  children  of  the 
miirdorcd  monarch;  not,  however,  upon  Ihc  murderers— for, 
with  the  eu-eplion  of  Wart,  the  only  one  who  did  not  raise  his 
hand  against  him,  ihey  all  escaped — but  upon  their  families, 
relations,  and  friends;  and  1000  victiiQS  are  believed  to  have 
eipiated,  with  their  lives,  a  crime  ef. which  they  were  totally 
innocent.  Queen  Agnes  gratified  her  spirit  of  vengeance 
with  the  sifjit  of  tbeae  horrid  executions,  exclaiming,  while 
63  unfortunate  men  were  butchered  before  her,  "Now  I 
bathe  in  May-dew!"  She  ended  her  days  in  the  convent  of 
K5nigsfelden,  which  she  had  founded  and  endowed  with  the 
confiscated  property  of  those  whom  she  had  slauphtered. 
Penance,  prayer,  and  alms-giving  would  avail  but  little  .to 
stifle  the  qualms  of  a  guilty  consc-ience  for  the  bloody  deeds 
which  she  had  committed;  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  hol^ 
hermit,  to  whom  she  had  applied  for  absolution,  replied  to 
her—'  *  Woman !  God  is  nut  to  he  served  with  bloody  hands, 
nor  by  the  slaughter  of  innocent  persons,  nor  by  convents 
built  with  the  plunder  of  orphans  and  widows— but  by  mercy 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries.'*  The  building;  in  v^hich  she 
passed  50  years  of  her  life  is  destroyed— lhat  which  is  shown 
as  her  cell  is  not  so  in  reality. 

Aboot  two  miles  ahore  Brugg,  on  a  wooded  height  called 
*  Wulpelsberg,  stand  the  remains  of  tliie  Castle  of  Habsburg, 
or  Habichtsburg  (Hawk's  Castle),  the  cradle  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  built  in  the  1  Ith  century  by  Bishop  Werner,  of 
Strassburg,  an  ancestor  of  the  family.  A  mere  fragment  of  the 
original  building  now  exists.  Tbe  tnll,  square  keep  of  rough 
stones  has  walls  8  ft.  thick ;  and  beneath  it  a  dungeon,  to  be 
entered  only  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above.  The  view 
Arom*  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting;  the  eye  ranges  along 
the  course  of  the  three  rivers,  over  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Vindonissa,  and  KOnigsfelden,  the  sepulchre  of  imperial  Al- 
bert :  on  the  S.  rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Kraunegg,  which 
belonged  to  the  sons  of  the  tyrant  Gessler;  and  below  it  Birr, 
where  Pestalozzi,  the  teacher,  died,  and  is  buried.  It  takes 
in  at  a  single  glance  the  whole  Swiss  patrimony  of  the 
Habsburgs—an  estate  far  more  limited  than  that  of  many  a 
British  peer— Acom  wliicli  Rudolpli  >raf  UUed  to  wiidd  tlio 
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sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  house  of  Austria  were  depriTod 

of  thpir  Swiss  lerrilories  liy  papal  ban,  150  ye.irs  after  Bu- 
ilolph's  elevation;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  ruin  has  agaiu 
become  the  property  of  the  Austrian  Kniperor  by  purchase. 

Below  the  (  asile,  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  AViilpelsberg,  and  about 
3  ruUesfrom  Brujig,  he  the  Baths  of  Schintznach,  also  called 
Habsburger  Bad,  the  most  frequented  watering-place  in 
Switxerland.  The  principal  buildings  are  (be  Greai  Inn, 
Grosser  Gasthof,  and  the  Bath-house ,  ereeted  within  a  few 
years,  in  a  semicircular  form.  In  May  and  J  une^  300  people 
often  dine  here  in  the  splendid  saloon.  The  house  contains 
.sleeping'  accommodalions  for  200.  and  50  baths.  The  waters 
are  of  the  saline  sulphureous  kind,  and  have  a  temperature  of 
00°  Fahr.  They  are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  disorders,  in 
rbeumatisin,  and  for  wounds.  Schiutznach  owes  little  to  na- 
ture ,  except  its  waters.  Some  pretty  walks  have  beeii  made 
near  the  hoiisos,  and  winding  paths,  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
lead  up  the  hill  to  Habsburg. 


BALB  TO  ZUAICH  —  (COnttflUSd). 

On  quitting  Brugg,  the  road  passes  the  convent  of  Konigs- 
felden,  traversinftOberdorf(near  which  are  scaiitv  remains  of 

Koriian  amphitheatre),  and  skirU  on  thel.  the  village  of 
Windisch(p.  2(),  before  it  crosses  the  rl?erReu8S.  It  then 

proceeds  up  ihe  I.  bank  of  the  Limmat,  to 

2  Baden  —  {Inns  :  Lowe,  Lion ;  —  Engel,  Ange).  These 
inns  in  the  town  are  inferior  to  those  at  the  baths.— This  an- 
cient walled  town,  of  1800  inhabitants,  is  squeezed  within  a 
narrow  defile  on  thel.  bank  of  the  Limmat,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  ruins  of  ih»  Castle,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
.  place  itself,  overlook  it  from  a  rocky  eminence.  It  was  an- 
ciently the  stronghold  of  the  Austrian  princes,  and  their  resi- 
dence while  Switzerland  belonged  to  them.  Here  were  planned 
the  expeditions  against  the  Swiss,  which  were  frustrated  at 
Morgarten  and  Sempach.  At  length  when  the  Pope,  in  til5, 
excommunicated  the  Archduke  Frederick,  the  Swiss  took  it 
and  burnt  it.  In  the  liathimusoiJiaiien  the  preliminaries  pre- 
ceding the  treaty:  of  peace  which  terminated  the  war  of  Suc- 
cessipn  were  arranged  by  Prince  Eugene,  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
.  tria  and  by  Marshal  Vlllars,  for  France,  in 

Baden,  like  its  namesakes  in  Bnden  and  Austria,  was  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  mineral  waters  by  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  Therma  Helvetica.  It  was  sacked  and  des- 
troyed by  Ccccina. 

The  Baths— (Inns  :  Stadthof,  best;— Ilintcrhof;— Raabe) 
—are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Liiiiujat,  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  bdow  or  N.  of  the  town.  They  are  retorted  to  heliv<6en 

the  months  of  June  and  September  by  nomenHis  vliitor», 

chiefly  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  waters  are  warm  and 
sulphureous,  having  a  temperature  of  38  Beatim.,  and  are  good 
for  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  Great  Baths t  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  are  frequen- 
ted by  the  upper  classes—those  on  the  opposite  tide  by  the 
lower  orders. 

The  Swiss  Badeo,  though  not  equal  in  beauty  to  some  of  Ha 
namesakes  in  olfaer  parts  of  Europe,  has  considerable  attraop* 
tions  in  the  country  around  it,  which  is  particularly  interes- 
ting to  the  geologist ,  as  alTording  proors  of  some  great  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  by  which  the  Limmat  and  other  rivers  des- 
cending from  the  Alps  forced  their  way  ihrough  the  opposing 
barrier  of  the  Jura,  to  join  the  Rhine  aud  the  sea.  The  rocky 
hei^tsoneaeh  side  of  the  rtTer—  the  one  snnpoonted  by  the 
rained  castle,  the  odier  partly  covered  by  Trneyards<^lbrm 
the  portal  through  which  this  great  eruption  of  waters  was 
poured  out.  Before  this  gorge  was  formed,  Baden  and  the 
country  above  it  must  have  been  a  vast  lake. 

Agreeable  walks  are  formed  for  invalids  by  the  side  of  the 
Limmat,  and  many  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
country  around — the  most  interesting  being  liiat  described 
above.to8chiQt£nacb  (8  mUes),  by  Windisch,  KOnigsfelden» 
aodHabsbuii. 

Romaa  reucs  are  constantly  discofered  in  this  district. 
Gambling  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  vice  among  the 
visitors  to  the  balhs,  and  the  Roman  L.egions  stationed  here, 
since  a  neighbouring  field  has  obtained  the  name  of  Dice 
Meadow  (Wiirfel  Wiese),  from  the  quantity  of  dice  dug  up 
iu  it. 

Tbe  pleasantest  road  to  Zurich  from  Baden  is  said  to  be 
that  along.the  it.  bank  of  the  Limmat.  It  passes  ai  the  dis-- 
tance  of  about  two  miles  the  convent  of  Wettingen,  situated 

in  an  angle  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river.  Its  church, 
founded  in  iii^i,  contains  tombs  of  some  early  Counts  of 
Habsburg  and  Kyburg,  painted  glass,  carved  stalls,  etc. 

The  route  taken  by  the  diligeuce  follows  the  1.  hai^^  of 
the  Limmat  to 

%  f/4  Dtetikon.  NearlhlsVillage  IheFiendi,  under Hae- 
aena;  crossed  the  river,  Sept«'  24^1799^  a'  masterly  move- 
ment, which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Rdssians  and  tbecapture 

of  Zurich. 

1  3/4  Zuiucu.  In  Route  8;  ' 
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ROUTE  7. 

8CBAFFUAUSCN  TO  COKSXANCE. 

ScHAFFHAusEN.>- (/nnt:  Faucon,  best;  Cdnroime,  nol 
Tceomniended.  There  is  a  good  inn  close  to  the  Rhine  fall 
about «  miles  oiiiof  the  town.)  The  Baden  post-house  is  near 
the  Faucon,  but  the  innkeepers  will  do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
sent the  iraveller  availiog  himself  of  this  mode  of  travel 

MMflliaiiMD,  a  town  of  7,500  inhabiiants,  stands  on  (he 
fight  bank  of  the  Rhine,  just  abofe  the  9pol  where  the  rapids 
and  rails  commence,  which  render  thatriytr  onniTigable  as 

far  as  Basle.  It  was  originally  a  landing-place  and  masailne. 
at  which  the  portage  of  goods  began  and  ended,  andowesits 
origin  and  name  to  the  boat  or  skiff  houtei,  here  erert<»d  It 
is  distinguished  above  almost  every  other  towninSwitz(rland 
by  theantiaQe  architeclui  e  of  its  houses,  whose  fronisand  pro- 
jecting oriel  windows  are  decorated  wiih  carvings  and  stucco 
work.  Many  of  them  were  originally  CDHiely  cohered  eiler- 
nally  with  fresco  paintings,  but  of  these  there  are  now  few 
examples;  the  house  called  Zum  Hitler,  nearly  opposite  the 
Couronne,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  that  re- 
main. The  houses  or  halls  of  the  ancient  Guilds,  or  Ziinfti 
are  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  their  quaint  inscrio- 
ilons  and  allusive  omameots.  The  wall  and  turreted  gate- 
ways of  the  town  have  been  preserved,  and  furnish  verr 
picturesque  subjects  for  the  picTOtt. 

It  is  almost  exclusively  on  account  of  its  Ticintty  to  tKe 
celebrated  Falls  of  the  Rhine  thai  Schaffbausen  is  visited 
It  has  little  resort,  except  from  the  influx  of  travellers  it 
being  one  of  the  portals  of  Switzerland,  and  there  is  little 
within  the  town  to  deserve  notice.  On  the  height  above  it 
^ises  the  curious  and  perfect  feudal  castle  called  Unnoth  or 
Mwmoa.  Its  towers  have  walls  of  great  thickness  (18  feet) 
aaid  to  be  of  Ronian  (?)  constroctjon ;  the  httOding,  however 
was  not  finished  in  its  present  state  till  f  501.  It  is  provided 
with  bomb-proof  casemates,  capable  of  sheltering  many  hoo- 
"'"^riJi.P^Iii^"^-  ^^"y  subterranean  passages  lead  from  H. 
r  ^7j*»"»l^cr-.originally  the  Abbey  of  All  Saints -was 
founded  1052.  It  is  a  building  in  the  Romanesque,  or  round 
arched -style,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  the  solidity  of  its 
SSfSSfi'^VJ^^  t  eihlWtIng  an  unaltered  specimen  of 
thai  style.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  supported  by  sins le 
drcular  columns,  and  those  in  the  centre  of  Uie  transcot  bv 
square  piers  of  the  most  massive  kind.  The  cloister  attMied 
to  the  church  contains  a  profusion  of  moottmeols  of  the  ma- 
gistrates find  patrician  liMuaies.  ,  ^ 
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36   Roui$  y.-T  Seitaffhausiu  -  Fall^  of  the  Rhine. 

The  celebrated  wooden  Wdge  .over  the  Rhine,  of  a  single 
tfCb,  aes  feet  in  S|Min,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1799,  and 
if  replaced  by  one  of  the  most  ordinary  construction.  A. 
model  of  the  orisinal  may  be  seen  in  the  town  library ;  the 
architect  A%as  a  carpenter  from  Appenzell,  named  Grubenman. 

The  Tow  n  Library  contains  the  collection  ,  of  books  of  tlie 
celebrated  Swiss  historian  MQller,  who  was  born  here. 

Diligences  go  daily  from  hence  to  Zurich  and  Offenborg  (on 
the  road  to  Sirasburg  and  Fraoiaon),.  Ihcee  ^iines  trweek  to 
Constance.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

A  steamer  niDS  twice  a  week  between  Scbaiuattsen  and 

Constance. 

THE  VALtS  or  TBE  BHRns. 

The  Falls  are  about  3  miles  below  Scbaflhansen;  the  road 
to  Zurich  passes  within  a  qnarter  or  a  mile-of  them. .  At  the 
Yiililge  of  Neuhausen,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  fall,  there  is 
a  dean  and  moderate  small  inn,  Zum  Rheinfoli:  diarges-** 
■beds  8 fir.;  dinners  3  fr. ;  breakfast  1 1/2  f. 

These  quarters  are  convenient  for  those  who  would  enjoy 
the  aspect  of  the  cataract  at  various  hours,  at  sunrise  and  by 
moonlight.  It  will  take  at  least  2  hours  to  see  the  falls  tho- 
roughly and  return  to  Neuhausen»  induding  thetimeoeeupied 
in  crossing  and  re-erossing  the  river.  Close  to  the  fall  is  an 
iron  fornaee;  the  wheeb  ofthe  hammers  are  turned  by  the 
fan,  and  the  draught  caused  by  the  nufa  of  the  water  supplies 
the  place  of  bellows. 

The  best  mode  of  visiting  the  falls  from  Schaflhausen  is  to 
hire  a  boat  from  ihence  (costs  i8  fr.).  and  descend  the  river, 
which  already  forms  a  succession  of  rapids,  by  no  means  dan- 
gerous under  the  guidance  of  a  boatman  accustomed  to  tlie 
river.  When  the  Increased  celerity  of  the  curreni  and  the 
audible  roar  announce  that  the  skiff  is  approaching  the  fhlla, 
the  steersman  makes  for  the  1.  bank,  and  lands  his  passengers 
under  the  picturesque  castle  of  Lauffen,  situated  on  a  high 
rock  overlooking  the  fall,  within  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  It  is 
occupied  and  rented  by  an  artist  who  speaks  English  and 
charges  1  franc  admission  for  each  person. 

The  advantage  of  approaching  the  fUl  on  this  side  is,  thai 
nothing  is  seen  of  it  nntil.it  is  at  once  presented  in  its  most 
magnificent  point  of  view,  from  the  little  pavilion  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  immediately  above  it.  Its  appearance 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  tame  in  comparison,  and 
the  first  impression  from  thence,  made  by  the  finest  cataract 
in  Europe,  will  most  probably  prove  disappointing.  Several 
flights  of  very  rude  and  slippery  wooden  steps  conduct  from 
this  pavilion  to  a  projecting  stage,  or  rude  balcony,  of  stoat 
timbers,  thrown  out,  like  the  bowsprit  ofa^hip^  from  the 
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vertical  clifT  to  within  a  Tew  feet  of  ihc  Tall.    It  actually 
overhangs  the  roaring  shoot,  and,  though  perreclly  secure, 
feenw  lo*  tremble  under  ibe  impidse'  of  tbe  nmter.  Here, 
co?ered  with  the  spray,  tbe  travdler  may  enjoy  the  fun  gran- 
ileur  of  thit  hell  of  waUri;  and  it  is  only  by  this  close 
proximity,  amidst  the  tremendous  roar  and  the  uninterrupted 
rush  of  the  river,  passing  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
abo\e  his  head  and  beneath  his  feet,  that  a  true  notion  can 
be  formed  of  the  stupendous  nature  of  this  cataract.  The 
best  lime  for  seeing  llie  fall  is  about  8  in  the  morning,  when 
Ibe  Iris  floats  wilbiii  tbe  spray  (provided  tbe  sun  sbines), 
and  by  moonlight.    The  river  is  usually  most  ftiH  in  tbe 
month  of  July.  The  Rhine,  above  the  fall,  is  about  300  feet 
broad;  the  height  of  the  fall  is  reduced  to  70  feet.  Two 
isolated  pillars  of  rock  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
divide  the  fall  into  3  shoots.    Seen  from  behind,  these  pin- 
nacles seem  eaten  away  by  the  constant  friction  of  the 
water,  and  totlerins  to  their  fall;  indeed,  as  the  rock  is  soft, 
llie  waste  of  it  wltbla  tbe  memory  of  man  most  be  eoosi- 
derabie* 

*  Vbe  river,  after  its  leap,  forms  a  large  semichncular  bay,  as 
it  were  to  rest  itself;  the  sides  of  which  are  perpetually  chafed 
by  the  heaving  billows,  ilere,  in  front  of  the  fall,  on  the  rt. 
bank,  stands  the  Castle  of  Worth,  a  square  tower,  contain- 
ing a  camera  obscura,  which  shows  the  fall  in  anothor  and  a 
very  singular  point  of  view.  From  this  tower  to  the  foot  of 
tte  roek  on  wnicb  the  castle  of  Lanlfen  stands,  several  ferrj- 
boats  ply,  to  convey  visitors  across;  charging  4  bati  eacb. 
The  beats  are  much  tossed  about  in  tbeir  passage,  Imt  some- 
times approach  the  base  of  the  pinnacles  aboveHnentkmed 
Without  risk,  provided  they  keep  clear  of  the  eddies. 

The  walk  from  the  Falls  to  Schaffhausen  is  very  pleasant, 
and  commands  (as  you  approach)  several  pleasant  landscapes, 
«f  which  the  town  is  the  principal  object. 

Seha/fhmum  to  Cotiafanaa. 

9  stmide-M  1/t  English  miles. 

*  A  diUgenee  goes  3  times  a-*week  in  5^  lioars. 

A  steamer  goes  twice  a-week,  but,  in  ascending  the  Rhine 
to  Constance,  it  is  necessarily  a  tedious  conveyance,  owing  to 
Ibe  force  of  the  current  against  which  it  has  to  contend. 

The  journey  may^e  made  more  expeditiously  by  following 
Che  road  through  Baden,  on  the  N.  of  Ibe  Rhine,  than  along 
tbe  Swiss  side  of  tbe  river,  because  it  la  provided  witti  post- 
horses.  TbecosCofposttDglsnotsogreatutbatof  Yettnrio 
horses.  ' 

The  relays  are— 

2  ij^Sihgen.  Near  this  place  you  pass  at  the  foot  of 
Uoh»ntmel,  The  castle  is  now  dismantled.  The  lofty  rock 
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upon  whidi  H  itaiidi  tiTCS  H  the  apyeiniice  *of  ao  lDcUa» 

hill  fort 

11/2  Budolfszell.  A  desolate  tpwii»  Yiith  a  fioe  churcby  ia 
the  true  Gemian-Ciothic  style. 

J  he  scenery  throughout  the  whole  of  this  road  is  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  orten  striking.  The  \voods  abound  in  most 
splendid  butterflies.  Collections  or  these  insects  may  be 
bi»ught  at  SiDgeo,  and  alsoatRudoKfxell. 

The  im  at  Riidolllszell.  the  *«  Pasthatu,**  is  yery  good ;  that 
at  Singen  poor  and  eitortionate. 

The  Rhine  here,  suddenly  contracted  from  a  lake  to  a 
river,  is  crossed  by  a  wooden,  bridge,  in  order  to  reach 
Cunslance. 

The  Swiss  road  runs  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine  past 
the  Ifunneries  of  JParadies  and  Katherinethal,  the  former 
betonging  to  the  order  of  Si,  Clara,  the  latter  of  St.  DomiDic  ; 
bat  the  revenues  and  the  namber  of  sisters  in  both  are  now 
much  reduced.  The  Austrian  army  under  the  Archduke 
Charles  crossed  the  Rhine  atParadies  1799.  . 

1  3/iDie^8enhofe  n. 

2  Stci  n— (/nn«:Schwin;  Krone)— a  town  of  1270  inhabi- 
tai:ts»  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  Schafl- 
hausen,  united  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  suburb  on  the  L 
hanl^.  The  Abiey  of  St.'Gwrffe  is  a  very  anpient  ecclesias- 
tical fooBdatioB.  The  owners  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Ho> 
henUiagan,  sitaated  on  the  rocky  height,  were  originally  the 
feudal  seigneurs  or  the  town,  but  the  citizens  obtained  inde* 
pende»ca  from  their  masters  by  purchase. 

Thr^«  miles  E.  of  Sleia,  at  a  hci;:ht  of  between  500  and  COO 
feet  aboftt  the  Rhine,  are  situated  the  Quarries  ofOEknin- 
gen,  rewarKable  for  the  vast  abundance  of  fossil  remains  of 
^rmtrial  and  Aresh-water  animals  found  in  them,  including 
iiuaninalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  insects,  and  plants, 
some  of  them  idantical  with  species  now  living.  The  most 
curious  discovery  is  that  of  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  fossil  fox, 
made  by  Mr.  Alurchison;  a  very  large  tortoise  had  previously 
been  brought  to  light.  The  beds  of  rock  in  which  the  quar- 
ries are  worked  consist  of  niarls^  limestones,  shales,  and  build- 
Uig-stone;  they  lie  Immediately  above  the  formation  called 
Ifolasse,  and  differ  In  their  or(|aBic  contents  (rom  all  other 
fresh-water  formations  hitherto  discovered. 

Above  Stein  the  Rhine  expands  into  a  lake  called  Untersee 
(lower  lake),  connected  again  by  theRhinc  at  iis  upper  exlre- 
mitywilhthe  larger  Lake  of  Constance.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  the 
pretty  island  T^etc/ianau; near  Stem,  as  mailer  island  (\Verd)  is 
Itassed.  Feldbach^  also  a  nunnery  a  belonging  to  sisters  of  the 
CisterciaB  order,  is  passed  before  reaching 

tSteckhorn. 
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Tiznang,  a  small  village  on  ihc  opposilc  shore  of  llie  lakc> 
^  iihiii  ihe  territory  of  Raden,  is  the  birlh-piace  of  Mesmer, 
Uie  inventor  of  animal  magnetism. 

Kear  the  village  of  Berlingen  the  pretty  chateau  of  the  Du- 
chess of  Dino  appears,  and  a  litlie  furllier  thai  of  Af'^naberg, 
the  residence  of  Ihe  late  Duchess  of  St.  Leu  (Horteose,  ei- 
Queen  of  Holland),  and  of  her  son,  ^ho  foolishly  attempted  a 
revolution  at  Strassbiirg  in  1836.  The  death  of  the  one  and  the 
toolisli  exploits  of  the  other,  will  probably  cause  the  mansion  to 
chanjie  owners.  Porviously  it  was  the  centre  ofa  little  colony  of 
ISapoleonists;)-SaIenstein,  Eugensberg  (from  itsowner  Eugene 
Beauharnois),  Wolfsberg,  all  belonged  to  friends  of  Napoleon. 

A  road  turns  off  ht>m  the  lake  at 

1 2/3Ermalingenlo  the  eftdleou  of  Woifiterg,  formerly 
celebratedasa  pension,  but  as  its  owner,  an  old  oflirerof  Na- 
poleon, was  involved  in  the  mad  enterprise  of  Strassburgwilh 
ihesonofHortense,  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  will 
he  f:iven  up,  at  least  by  him.  The  following  description  of 
Wolfsbergis  by  a  lady  who  resided  in  the  house  in  1835. 

Wolfsberg  is  a  chateau  2  leagues  from  Constance,  well 
ailuated  on  a  height  above  the  Unteraee.  The  Tiew  fkoin  the 
houseandslophiff  lawnof  thelalie,and  thelsleof  Reichenau,  is 
Ttry  pleasing,  though  it  cannot  boast  the  grandeur  of  Swisa 
scenery  in  general.  Col.  and  Mad.  Parquin  are  its  propria*- 
tors,  but  devolve  on  Madame  ii^nc^zil,  a  very  active  good- 
humoured  person,  all  the  details  of  the  establishment.  The 
price  is  10  francs  a-day,  and  4  for  servants.  The  accommo- 
dation is  so  superior  to  that  of  Interlachen,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  dear.  There  is  one  private  sitting-room.  The 
salon  is  very  large,  and  the  soeiety  generally  a  mixture  of 
French)  Germans,  Russians,  Italians,  and  English,  who  meet 
in  the  evenings,  when  dancing,  music,  and  ( hnrndes  amuse 
the  younger,  and  chess  and  cards  the  elder  part  of  the  com- 
pany. As  M.  and  Madame  Parquin  are  very  well-educated 
and  agreeable  people,  the  tone  of  the  society  is  particularly 
good,  and  there  is  very  little  risk  of  meeting  objectionable 
persons. 

"  If  traveltm  stay  less  than  a  week  they  pay  li  fir.  a-day. 
Bides  in  the  woods  on  donkeys,  boating-parties,  and  excur- 
sions to  the  chateaux  andpoints-de-vuein  the  neighbourhood, 
occupy  tlie  morning. 


**To  tourists  who  wish  to  enjoy  comparative  rest  in  cheer- 
ful society  and  a  pleasant  country,  the  advantages  of  Wolfs- 
berg are  great,  and,  for  Ihoaowlio  wish  to  leave  children  in 
a  safe  and  healthy  spot  while  Ihey  are  making  mountain  ex- 
cursions, no  situation  can  be  superior.— L." 

i  he  island  of  Reichenau  formerly  belonged  to  Ihe  rich  Be- 

2. 
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ikcdicliue  Abbey  siluated  on  it,  founded  724,  and  sequpstraleil 
1799.  The  eslales  belonging  lo  it  were  so  numerous  and  ei-» 
tensiye,  thaf  His  Mid  the  Abbot,  od  his  way  to  Home*  need 
not  sleep  a  iiioht  ont  of  bis  own  dbmains.  Within  the  Min- 
ster Chiirch  (founded  806)  Charles  the  Fat  is  buried ;  he  died 
here  in  want  888.  Tbe  church  possesses,  among  its  treasures, 
one  of  the  waterpots  used  at  the  marriage  of  Cana!  an  emerald, 
weighing  28lb.,  presented  by  Charleoiagoe,  now  ascjeriaiued 
to  be  glass,  etc. 

The  Castle  of  Gottlieben,  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  built  by  the 
Bishops  of  Constance  ISftO,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where 
ii  enters  the  Untersee,  is  remaricable  for  having  been  the  pri- 
son of  John  Hnis  and  ierome  of  Prague*  who  were  conOned 
witbin  its  dungeons  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and 
Pope  John  XXIK.  The  latter  was  himself  transferred  a  few 
inenths  later  to  the  same  prison,  by  order  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Constance.  In  Felii  Ilammerlin  (Malleolus),  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened  man  of  his  time  in  Switzerland,  was 
also  eonflned  here.  Tbe  building  is  now  private  property. 

s  1  /s  CoNSTitNGB.7-(  inns :  The Heeht,  or  BroclLet;  ahd 
the  Couronne  Imperiale.  both  good;  but  the  latter  is  to  he 
preferred  as  the  posting-house.  The  other  is  in  the  voilurier 
connexion;  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  advise  travellers  to 
adopt  that  mode  of  transport,  saying  that  you  cannot  rely  upon 
linding  horses,  and  the  like.  "—P. ) 

Constance,  a  decayed  city,  of  4500  inhabitants,  instead  of 
40,000;  wbich  it  once  possessed,  is  remarkable  forits antiquity , 
since  its  streets  and  many  of  its  boildings  remain  unaltered 
since  the  15th  century.  Although  situated  on  the  1.  or  Swiss 
hank  of  the  Uhine,  it  belongs  to  Baden.  It  is  connected  with 
the  opposite  shore  by  a  long  wooden  covered  bridge,  and  oc- 
cupies a  projecting  angle  of  ground  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Bodensee  or  lake  of  Constance;  its  agreeable  position  and  in- 
teresting historical  associations  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
lifejperceptilde  within  its  veneitble  walls. 

Tne  Jftnsfer  is  a  handsome  Gothic  strurtorey  begun  in 
1052  :  the  doors  of  the  main  portal,  between  the  two  towers, 
are  of  oak,  curiously  carved  with  a  representation  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord,  executed  in  1470  by  one  Simon  Bainder. 
The  choir  is  supported  by  16  pillars,  each  of  a  single  block, 
and  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  pulpit  is  supported  by 
a  statue  of  the  *' Ar(;h*h.eretic  Huss and  the  spot  where  he 
stooci,  as  sentence  of  death  by  irariiing  was  pronomieed  on 
him  by  his  unrighteous  judges,  is  still  pointcii  out.  Robert 
Hallam,  Bishop  .of  Salisbury,  who  presided  over  the  English 
deputation  to  the  council,  is  buried  here,  in  front  of  the  high 
altar,  "  under  a  tomb,  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  being  tjf 
MnglUh  brau;  which  is  fully  proved  by  the  workmanship.  It 
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was  probably  s^nt  over  from  England  by  liii  eieculort.  Two 

sides  of  the  ancient  cloisters,  whose  arches  are  filled  in  wiUi 
eiquisitely  beautiful  tracery,  are  yet  standing.  The  other 
sides  were  not  long  since  destroyed  by  tire.  By  the  side  of 
Uie cathedral  is  a  curious  circular  chapel,  perhaps  a  baptistry, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  Gothic  model  of  ihe  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, The  chambers  on  the  cloister  portion  of  the  ancient 
£pi8Copal  palace  contain  many  curious  restments  and  dustr 
.  relics  of  the  past  grandeur  of  the  see/'— P. 

**  The  Dominican  Convent,  now  a  cotton  factory,  is  very 
interesting.  The  churdh  forms  a  most  picturesque  ruin,  iu 
Ihc  earliest  style  of  German  Goihic.  The  rloislers  are  perfect. 

little  island  upon  which  this  building  stands  was  fortified 
oy  the  Romans,  and  a  portion  of  the  wail,  towards  the  lake » 
can  yet  he  discerned  "—P. 

'  In  a  Hall  of  the  Kaufham  (an  ancient  edifice,  dating  from 
1388),  looking  towards  the  lake,  the  6raoi  Cowwil  ofCan-^ 
stance  held  its  sittings,  liii^fg,  ina  larscroom  supported 

by  wooden  pillars.  That  famous  assembly,  composed,  not 
ol  bishops  alone,  like  the  ancient  councils  ,  but  of  deputies, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  whole  of  Christendom  inclu- 
ding princes,  cardinals  (30),  patriarchs  (i),  archbishops  (20) 
Wshops  (150),  professors  of  universities  and  doctors  of  theo- 
loffif  (aoa>,  hesides  a  host  of  ambassadors,  inferior  prelates . 
apbots,  priors,  etc.,  was  convened  Ibr  the  purpose  of  reme- 
dying the  abuses  of  the  church:  and  as  those  abuses  began 
with  its  head,  the  proceedings  were  prefaced  by  a  declaration, 
that  a  council  of  the  church  has  received,  by  Divine  right,  an 
authority  in  religious  matters,  even  over  that  of  the  Pope. 
It  exerted  its  influence  in  curbing  the  Papal  power,  by  depo- 
sing the  infamous  John  XXIII.  and  Benedict  ILllL,  and  by 
electing  in  their  place  Martin  V.  Bat  there  is  one  act  of  this^ 
council  which  fixes  more  lasting  and  odious  celebrity  than  all 
the  rest— >the  treacherous  seizure  and  cruel  niurder  of  John 
IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  spite  of  the  safe-conduct 
granted  to  the  former  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund^  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly. 

The  chairs  occupied  by  the  emperor  and  pope  ,  the  Biblo 
of  Huss,  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  now  destroyed,  in  which 
be  was  confined,  the  hurdle  on  which  he  was  dragged  toexer 
cution,  and  some  other  relics  of  the  council,  stUI remain  in 
the  hall,  besides  a  collection  of  Roman  and  German  anti- 
.  quities,  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  house  in  which  Hnss  lodged,  bearing  a  rude  likonoss 
of  him,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Paul's  slrasse,  near  the  Sciinetz- 
Ihor.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  soon  after  his  arrival,  in 
the  Franciscan  Convent ^  now  a  ruin,  w  hence  he  was  remo- 
ved to  a  more  irksome  dungeon  belowground;  aObrding  scarce- 
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ly  room  to  move,  io  the  before -oientioned  Dominican 

Convent. 

The  field— outside  of  (he  town,  in  Ihe  suburb  of  Briihl,  in 
which  he  sufTered  marlyrdom,  with  a  fortitude  which  moved 
even  his  judges  and  eiecotioners  to  admiration— nay  even 
the  place  where  the  ttake  was  planted,  are  still  pointed  out; 
and  rude  images  of  Tfiiss  and  Jerome,  formed  of  clay  taken 
lh)m  the  spof,  are  olTered  for  sale  to  the  stranser. 

In  li7i  a  perpetual  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Con- 
stance, bel>^een  Siuismund  of  Austria  and  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deraiion,  which  put  an  end  to  the  contests  which  had  endured 
lor  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  beginning  with  the  fights 
of  Horgarien  and  Sempaeh.  Constance  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  Austria  from  1549  to  1805,  when,  hy  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  it  was  transferred  to  Baden.  Since  it  has  ceased 
to  l)e  a  bishopric. 

Pptershausen ,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
until  1803  a  Benedictine  monastery:  it  is  now  a  chateau  of  the  . 
Grand  Duke.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  fosse  and 
ramparts.  An  excursion  to  the  little  Island  of  Jife^nau, 
about  4  miles  N.  of  Constance,  will  wdl  repay  the  trouble  r 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  preuiest  spots  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bodensee. 

The  lake  of  Constance  is  described  in  Route  66.  Two  stea- 
mers rim  regularly,  5  times  a-week ,  hclween  Constance  and 
the  different  ports  of  the  lake. 

ROUTE  8. 

SCHAFFBAUSEM  10  ZCAICU,  BY  £GLL<AU. 

0  stunden     S9 1/2  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  runs  daily,  in  about  five  hours. 

There  is  another  road,  somewhat  longer  and  more  hilly,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  lUiiuc,  by  Andclfingen — {Inn:  Rar) — a 
village  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  ihe  largo  manufacturing  town 
of  Wintcrthur  (5  stunde),  describeci  in  route  9. 

The  route  by  Eglisa^u  passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Rhine-fall.-  The  roar  of  the  cataract  is  audible  i  or  5  miles 
olT  in  a  calm  night,  and  the  column  of  vapour  from  it—**  ri- 
sing like  incense  from  the  altar  of  nature"— is  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance.  A  corner  of  Ihe  territory  of  Haden, 
including  the  villages  of  Jestelten  and  Lostetten/is  traversed 
before  reaching 

4  Eglisa  u— (The  Lion  d'Or  isa  clean  little  inn  by  the  river 
Side;  Uirsch,  Stag).— A  little  town  of  1600  inhabitants,  in  a 
i!ontracted  yalley  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  here 
flows  in  a  dark  green  stream,  between  wooded  hills.  At  the 
end  of  Ihe  wooden  bridge  which  irarerses  it  rises  a  tall,  square 
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#ftleh-lower  of  massive  masonry  :  it  belonged  to  a  castle  now 
remoTed.  ClMe  to  it  is  a  toll-house.  This  road  is  much  tra« 
versed  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  our  l4idy  ofEinsiedelB 
(/{oute  74);  and  the  traveller  encounters,  at  every  step,  troops. 
'  r  the  poor  peasantry  of  the  Black  Forest,  religiously  coun- 
ting their  heads,  ami  muttering  their  aves  and  paternosters. 
From  the  heights  above  the  town  of 

1  1/3  Biilach  (4000  inhabitants)  the  snowy  Alps  maybe 
discerned  in  One  weather,  with  the  Kighi  in  the  middle  dis- 
tHiice. 

i  Kloten. 

The  descent  upon  Zarich,  between  vineyards  and  p^nrdens, 
ennidst  neat  vilhis  and  taverns,  with  the  windings  of  the  Lim- 
rwat,  and  the  lake  and  town  of  Zurich  in  front,  is  very  pleas- 
ing. A  little  to  the  rt.  of  the  road  ri.-es  the  hill  of  Weid,  3 
miles  from  Zurich,  commanding  the  Quest  view  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  A  short  distance  outside  of  the  town 
may  be  seen  the  Junction  of  the  Sihl  with  the  Limmai.  Since 
1833,  Zurich  has  ceased  to  be  afortress;  a  large  portion  of  the 
ramparts  are  already  swept  away,  and  the  stranger  finds  him- 
self w  ithin  its  walls  w  ithout  encountering  drawbridges  and 
bastions  as  hci  clofore. 

1  2/3  ZvnicH— Inns  :  Scliwert  (Ep(^e)— overlooking  the 
Ltmraat,  close  to  the  broad  wooden  bridge  which  serves  as  a 
inarlLCt-place; — expensive,  and  neither  very  good  nor  clean. 
liedSj  3  nr.;  dinner,  table  d'hote,  9  fl*.<*in  prifate,  4  fr.;  lea 
and  brealcfast,  2  fr.— Baabe  (Corbeau);— Storrh  (Cycogne) , 
table  d*ii6le,  with  wine,  S  fr,  8  sous;  bed,  8  fr.;  breakfast,  1  fr. 
4  sous. 

The  inns  at  Zurich  are  notoriously  dirty,  high  priced  and 
ill  attended :  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and 
there  has  been  no  inducement  to  iniprore.  But  at  this  time 
(1837)  two  large  new  inns  are  building— one  near  the  outlet 
of  the  Liromat  from  the  lake,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river;  the 
other  near  the  new  post-office. 

Zurich,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  capital  of  a  cnnton  distinguished  above  all 
«ilhers  for  prosperous  industry,  has  1i,500  inhabilanis,  and 
lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Limmat,  just  where  it  issues  out  of  the  lake  in  a  rapid  and 
healthful  stream,  clear  as  crystal.  A  Roman  station,  Thuri'' 
earn ,  filed  On  this  spot,  probably  gave  rise  tK>th  to  the  town 
imd  its  name.  Zurich  is  the- seat  of  the  Swiss  Diet  (Vorort) 
alternately  with  Berne  and  Lucerne,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
together.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  town  is  visible  in 
iho  improvements  going  forward  in  it,  in  the  number  of  the 
new  buildings  rising  in  and  around  it.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
and  Limn:at,  and  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  arc  thickly  dot- 
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led  over  i^  ith  houses,  which,  by  the  removal  of  the  useless  and 
inconvenient  ramparts,  will  soon  be  united  with  the  town  it- 
self, forming  a  wide  circle  of  suburbs. 

Apart  from  its  agreeable  situation  and  thriving  manufac- 
tures, there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  Zurich.  There  are  no 
fine  buildings  here  :  that  of  the  most  consequence  is  the 
Cathedral^  or  Gross  Miiusler^  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Lim- 
mai.  It  is  venerable  from  its  age,  having  been  built  in  the 
lOlh  or  lllh  century,  and  worthy  of  respect  from  having  been 
the  scene  of  Zwingli's  bold  preachings  of  reformation  in  the 
church,  and  amendment  of  morals.  It  is  a  heavy,  massive 
building,  in  a  style  of  architecture  resembling  that  called 
IVorman  in  England;  very  plain  within  and  without,  but  in- 
teresting in  the  eye  of  the  architect  and  antiquary.  Its  nave 
is  supported  on  square  pillars  and  round  arches;  beneath  it  is 
a  very  perfect  crypt.  Its  circular  portal,  and  the  adjoining 
cloisters  raised  upon  small  low  triple  arches,  with  slender 
columns  and  capitals  of  various  patterns,  fantastically  carved, 
are  very  curious. 

The  house  in  which  the  reformer  Zwingli  passed  the  last 
six  yearsof  his  life  is  stillslanding  :  itis^io.l85  in  the  Grosse 
Stadt. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  (with  the  large  clock) ,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Limmat,  had  for  its  minister,  for  23  years,  Lavater, 
the  author  of  the  renowned  work  on  physiognomy,  who  was 
born  at  Zurich.  On  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  French 
army,  September  20,  1799,  he  was  shot,  within  a  few  steps 
of  his  own  door,  by  a  brutal  French  soldier,  to  whom,  but 
two  minutes  before,  he  had  given  wine  and  offered  money, 
and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  assisting  another  soldier  who 
had  been  wounded,  A  high  reward  was  offered  by  Massena, 
the  French  commander,  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer ; 
but,  though  known  to  Lavater  and  his  family,  he  refrained 
from  informing  against  him.  After  lingering  through  three 
months  of  excruciating  agony,  he  expired,  Jan.  2,  1801,  at  the 
parsonage  :  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  simple  stone  in  the 
churchyard  of  St,  Anne  ;  where  Ebel,  author  of  the  Swiss 
Guide,  and  Escher  von  der  Linth,  are  also  buried. 

The  RathhauSf  a  massive  square  building  close  to  the 
lower-bridge,  and  opposite  the  Sword,  is  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Diet^  when  it  assembles  at  Zurich.  In  the  council- 
chamber  is  an  extravagant  painting  of  the  Oath  at  Grutli,  by 
Henry  Fuseli  (properly  Fijfssli),  who  was  born  here. 

The  Town  Library,  close  to  the  New  stone  bridge,  in  a 
building  formerly  a  church  (Wasseikirche),  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  45,000  printed  volumes  and  MS8.,  three  autograph 
Latin  letters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  addressed  to  her  preceptor, 
Butlinger,  in  a  beautifully  clear  and  regular  hand— a  few 
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grammatical  errors  have  been  remarked  in  them;  i  bust  of 
Lavaler,  by  Dannecker;  a  porirait  of  Zwingli  and  his 
daughter,  by  Hans  Asper;  a  model  in  relief  or  a  large  part 
of  Switzerland;  some  very  curious  fossils  from  OEhningen, 
including  one  described  by  Scheuchzer  as  a  human  skull , 
though  in  reality  a  portion  of  a  lizard— fossils  oftheGlarus 
ilite,  chiefly  fishes,  from  the  Plattenberg. 

The  Old  Anenal  (illt^Zeughaus)  containi  seme  ancieiit 
mnour;  also  a  cross-bow,  said  to  be(?)  that  with  which  Wil- 
h'am  Tell  shot  ihe  apple  from  his  son's  head;  and  several  tat- 
tered standards,  taken  by  the  Swiss  from  their  enemies, 
including  one  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  This  collec- 
tion is  inferior  to  those  in  several  other  Swiss  cantons. 

The  tall  and  picturesque  Tower  of  Wellenbura^  rising  out 
•f  the  water  at  the  ootletof  the  Limroat  from  the  Mte,  is  used 
as  a  prison.  State-criminals  were  formerly  confined  in  it : 
Count  Hans  of  Hapsburg  passed  more  than  two  years  in  it. 
The  Heretics'  Tower  (Ketzer  Thurrn)  receives  its  name  from 
the  unfortunate  Reformers  confined  in  it  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  Switzerland. 

In  1832-3  a  rnit;er5tft/ was  established  at  Zurich,  and  many 
professors,  expelled  from  other  countries  for  their  political 
opinions,  hare  repaired  hither  as  teachers.  The  most  emi- 
nent among  them  is  Oken.  As  yet  the  number  of  students  is 
not  great.  The  building  of  the  suppressed  Augustine  Con- 
Tent  has  been  appropriated  to  its  use,  and  considerable  addi- 
tions to  it  are  contemplated.  The  Library  contains  many 
original  MSS.  of  the  early  reformers,  and  the  Museum  of  Ao- 
lural  History  some  good  specimens  of  Swiss  minerals  and 
fossils,  together  with  the  Herbarium  of  John  Gessner. 

One  ef  the  rodst  pleasing  features  about  Zurich  is  its  pro- 
menades and  points  of  view.  The  best  of  them  is  decidedly 
the  Caff*  Bastion  (Ratzen  Bastei),  an  elevated  mound  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  of  the  town,  lake  and  distant  Alps, 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  fortilication,  and  it  has 
been  deservedly  preserved,  though  the  adjoining  ramparts 
are  cut  away.  It  has  now  assumed  the  peaceful  shape  of « 
garden  and  shrubbery.  '  * 

Nothing  can  he  more  ddightlU  than  the  view  at  suASf>t 
from  this  point,  extending  over  the  smiling  and  populous 
shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  to  the  distant  peaks  and  glacier* 
of  the  Alps  of  Glarus,  Uri,  and  Schwytz,  tinged  with  the 
roost  delicate  pink  by  the  sinking  rays. 

The  Hohe  Promenade,  another  rampart  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Limmat,  also  commands  a  good  view,  but  more  con- 
fined than  the  former.  Those  who  desire  a  complete  panorama 
ahould  aseend  the  Weid,  a  hill  about  8  miles  N.  oif  the  town, 
where  an  km  has  reeenlly  been  IMU  The  triangular  ptece 
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of  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Limmat  and  Sihl,  below  the 
town,  is  also  a  public  walk  :  it  is  planted  with  shady  avenues, 
but  commands  no  view.  Here  is  a  simple  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Solomon  Gessner,  author  of"  The  Death  of  Abel/' 
w  ho  was  a  native  of  Zurich. 

Zurich  is  historically  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the 
Reformation  first  commenced  in  Switzerland,  under  the  gui- 
dance and  preaching  of  Ulric  Zwin^li,  in  1519.  It  was  the 
asylum  of  many  eminent  English  Protestants  banishe<l  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  :  they  met  with 
a  friendly  receplion  from  its  inhabitants  during  their  exile. 
The  CiTSl  entire  EiufUsh  version  of  the  Bible,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  was  printed  here  in  1535. 

Zurich  is  the  native  place  of  Hammerlin,  the  reformer;  of 
Gessner,  the  poet,  and  Gessner,  the  naturalist;  of  Lavatcr; 
and  of  Peslalozzi,  the  teacher. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  the  weaving 
of  which  occupies  many  thousands  in  the  town  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  There  are  one  or  two  large  cotton-facto- 
ries. The  cotton  and  silk  goods  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  canton,  are  the  object  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  Germany  and  Italy.  Many  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Zurich  have  the  reputation  of  great  wealth,  w  ith- 
out mUch  polish. 

The  Museum  Club  contains  a  capital  reading-room,  whern 
Galignani.TheTimes,  John  Bull,  Kxarniner,  Athena?urii,  anit 
Literary  Gazette,  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews  are 
taken  in;  besides  all  the  best  Continental  journals.  Travel- 
lers can  be  introduced  for  a  few  days  by  a  member. 

At  the  shop  of  Henry  Fussli  and  Co.,  near  the  stone  bridge, 
will  befound  the  best  collection  of  maps,  views,  etc.,  such  as 
travellers  often  require  to  supply  themselves  »ilh. 

The  New  Post  and  Diligence  Office  is  built  near  the  Lieb- 
frauen  Kirche.  A  letter  reaches  England  in  six  days 

Diligences  go  daily  to  Schaffhausen,  Constance,  Basle, 
Bern,  NeuchAlel,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Wintherlhur,  and  St.- 
Gall,  Rapperschwyl,  and  Coire;  four  times  a  week  to  Gla- 
rus. 

A  Steam-boat  goes  twice  a-day  from  Zurich  to  the  other 
end  of  the  lake  (Kapperschwyl)  and  back.  Diligences  convey 
passengers  thence  to  Wesen,  where  another  steamer  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  across  the  lake  to  Wallenstadt.  (Route 
14.)  Travellers  proceeding  to  the  Righi  may  take  the  boat  as 
far  as  llorgen. 

The  voituriers  (Lohnkutschers)  of  Zurich  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  extortioners  and  uncivil.  The  writer  can,  from 
experience,  recommend  as  an  exception  to  this  rule  (if  rule  it 
be)  one  Jacob  Aberli,  living,  in  the  llirschgasse,  as  having 
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servcfl  him  with  honesly,  ponctvaiily,  %imI  civility,  for  mre 
iXvm  four  weelu. 

ROUtE  9.' 

ZURICH  TO  COKSTAMCB,  BY  WINTERTHUB. 

It  tUindoiisSt  t/i  Eng.  miles. 
A  diligence  daily  In  9  hours. 

Tlie  road  passes  thfougli  Sdnrammendingen  and  Bassers- 

dorf. 

On  the  banks  of  the  TOss,  about  3  miles  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  and  nearly  4  miles  from  Winterthur,  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  Ceutle  of  Kybury,  memorable  in  history  as  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  lliinily  of  counts;  who.  between  ilie  9tii  and  isiii 
centuries,  gained  possession  of  the  N.  ofSwitierland,  as  fhr 
as  tbe  Rhine  and  lake  of  Constance,  and  numbered  as  their 
dependents  and  vassals  100  lords  of  minor  castles,  now  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins.  The  line  becoming  extinct  in  their 
domains  fell  lo  the  share  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  and  the 
Austrian  family,  though  long  since  deprived  of  them,  still 
retain  among  their  titles  that  of  Count  of  Kyburg.  The  ruios 
now  belong  to  a  citimar  Winteitbnr. 

Tlie  andenl  Dominican  Convent  of  TOss,  ao  the  road,  Boir 
eonTerted  into  a  factory,  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  En- 

S "ess  Agnes  after  the  murder  of  her  father,  Albert  of  Austria, 
ere  her  daughter-in-law,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  took 
the  veil,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  :  her  monument, 
with  the  arms  of  Hungary,  is  visible  in  the  existing  church. 
The  cloisters,  buill  with  the  chun^b  in  ii6U,  are  ornamented 
with  fresco  paintings  IhHn  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

4f/S  Winterthur— (/fiiii:wtlderlfann,  good;Sonne;> 
—an  industrious  manufacturing  town,  of  nearly  JMinhalii* 
tants ;  consisting  of  two  long  parallel  streets,  crossed  by  eif^i 
smaller  ones  at  nght  angles. 

The  weaving  of  muslin  and  the  printing  of  cotton  are  tlie 
most  thriving  branches  of  industry  here. 

21/4Frauen f cl d— (fnn« :  Krone, best  and  clean ; Hirsch) 
— the  chief  town  of  the  Canton  Thurgovie  (Germ.  Thurgau), 
has  1900  Inhabitams,  and  is  aitnaied  on  the  ri?er]foi^, 
which  sets  in  motion  the  nAeeia  of  numerous  cotton,  dyeing, 
and  printings  mills. 

The  stately  Castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  was  built  in 
Ibe  11th  century  by  oneofihe  vassals  of  the  Countsof  Kyburg. 

On  a  hill  to  the  S.of  the  town  stands  the  Capuchin  Convent 
founded  in  1595,  now  occupied  by  only  seven  •  or  eight 
brothers.  '  '  %  .  • 

t  Pfyn,  a  TiHa«  M-the  Xhur,  wis.  in  IMhte  times,  a 
frontier  fiirt,  catted  Ad  fmt;  whence  lis-  OMdem  name. 

3 


3S       R^m  10,  U.^Zmi4!h  ^  JBcnw. 
i/f  Kihllieini.  • 

1 1/i  WSldi.  A  wooden  tower  has  been  erected  on  llie 
Mimmit  of  a  hill  near  this,  called  Uohi^nrain,  on  tccouni  m 

the  extensive  view  it  commands. 
S  1/i  CoxszAifCfiy  iiiAimte  7, 

ROUTE  to. 

ZURICH  TO  iiT.GALL. 

1  i  3/4  itnnden^s  English  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  daily. 

The  road  is  the  same  as  Route  9  as  Tar  as 

i  1  /2  WinterthM/r*    Uence  by  i;4ag.  and  DiUwyl,  crofising 

the  Murg  to  '         .  •  .  .. 

3  3/4  MUnchwyl, 
IWyl, 

nFUkwyl,  station  of  post4ioi!sos,  by  the  Kro^een  bridge 
(HonloCD.  to 
9ijksik£M.  Boiita6«. 

ROUTE  19. 

23  StundenwTS  4/3  English  miles. ,  A  malleposte  goea 
daily  in  14,  and  a  diligence  in  17  hours.  As  ikr  as 

4 1/8  Raden  the  road  is  the  same  as  Route  0.  This  roato 
is  very  eiteailuus.  There  is  another  diiepi  road  to  Lenzhniv* 
by  Rremgarten,  but  ilr  is  «  nero  eioff  road>  no(  practicaue 
for  heavy  carriages. 

At  Mellingen,  the  river  Rcuss  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  battle  in  which  tbe 
Roman  general  C«cina  beat  ihe  Helvetians,  a.d.  70,  was 
Toughthere. 

8  Lenzburg^(/nits:  LOre,  good;  Krone;)— a  manQfae- 
taring  town  of  iOOO  inhabitants,  on  the  Aa,  a  stream  which' 
drains  the  lake  of  Halwyl.  The  old  gothic  castle  on  the 
summit  of  a  sandstone  clifT,  is  now  convert  into  a  ^chooly 
o;i  the  plan  of  that  at  HofWyl. 

At  a  village  called  Uunzenschwyl,  the  road  to  Aarau  turns 
off  to  the  ri^iy  and  that  from  Schinlzp«tc!tK  aod^ficugg  juiu& 
our  route. 

1 8/4  SmhT0  On'  the  liijhi  riiff  Iho^  indenl  fortress  of 
Aaibarg  (p.  11). . 

2  3/4  Kreutz8tra8se—( /nn:  Lftwe.)  — The  high  road 
ffom  B^le  to  Lucorne  here  crosses  our  route.  At  Rothrist^ 
1  1/2  farther  on,  there  is  a  good  inn  ((]heval  Blanc  — 
Rossli),  kept  by  a  civil  laudiady.  The  road  runs  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Aar  to  ,      .  . 
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1. 1  1/i  Morgenthal— (/nn  :  Lowe,  pood.) 

2  1/9  Herzogeabucik8eeTrUf»>^^^!ym«i)-^A  of 
4500  inhabilanls.  .  ■ 

.  1 1/2  Hoeb^ietten.       r , 

1/3  Alebenflah.  ^rj--* 

i  1/4  Hindetbank. 

In  the  ftflage  church  is  the  celebrated  Monwmmt  ^tmadame 
LanghanSy  xvife  of  the  Minister,  Mho  died  in  child-birth.  It  is 
by  a  sculptor,  named  Nahl,  and  represents  her  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  bursting  through  the  tond)  at  the  sound  or  the  last 
trumpet.  Its  merit,  as  a  w(trk  or  art,  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Its  chief  excellence  seems  to  be  the  natural  m^iuier 
IB  irbich  tbe  cmck  Mi  lk«  MUf  tf  r^prmRted.  TIm  epilcihp 
ms  written  by  Mini.  TM  tomb  U  formed  of  sandstQM^, 
ipd  i«  let  into  the  pavement  of  the  church.  The  chief  flgure 
is  .injured  by  the  loss  of  the  nose,  which  (iliitz  lilotzheim 
asserts  (it  is  to  be  jwyp^  wlnwwjiiPrtl jf)  vtra^.tbe  waoUmi  ic^  of 
an  Englishman. 

The  Caitle  on  tbft  neighbpuripg  height^  belongs  to  the 
Eriach  family.  ^ 

9  3/4  Bbanb,  (in  Route  94.) 

«aiJX£  u. 

»   •  « 

t5  Stunden»82  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  daily ;  but  it  is  a  tedious  conveyance. 
Down  to  1837  it  took  ^  hours  to  perform  the  journey. 

▲  i8leaiii«'boat  icaimtf  tHe  lake  of  Zurich,  to  mud  fh^, 
twice  a  day,  in  S 1/S  or  8  hoara,  atarttng  fron  lapyarwhwyl, 
al  &  A;ii^  aai i  Mi^r  MMl  IHm  Zurichf  at  8  mm.  aid  5  p.m. 
It  is  not  a  <|uick  conveyance,  as  it  zigzags  from  one  side  of 
the  lake  to  the  other,  to  take  in  and  let  out  passengers  at  the 
diflCerent  towns.  Nor  is  it  cheap,  the  price  of  a  place  from 
'Rapperschwyl  to  Zurich  being  32  batz  (ss4  fr.  60  c.) ;  and  the 
charge  (or  a  4-wheeled  carriage,  with  4  persons,  amounts  to. 
33  fr.  Those  who  baye  a  carriage  of  their  own  may  proceed 
as  ipMily^  aM  al  at  laas  ioai^  hMA;  1Imi«  ii  a  Ibreal  of 
ata»liBtM  appoiMim  Mmt,  In  wfalebaaf»4l:||ili  OMy  lie 
altered. 

Diligences  are  in  readiness  on  the  arrival-  of  the  steamer 
at  Bapperschwyl  and  Wallenstadt,  to  carrv  on  the  passengers. 

Good  carriage-roads  run  along  both  sides  of  the  lake,  and 
are  traversed  daily  by  diligences.  The  road  to  WaUenstadt 
and  Coire  rans  alOM  the  rt.  or  If .  bank* 

The  Lake  ofZuneh  baa  no  preleniieiii  ie  gfaa^ear  of  ace-> 
iitB|i>ttalwiflleio«|MiNi^oiillie  lilaii  aaA  mrage  abores 


* 


of  the  likes  of  Lucenie»G«neva,  and  WallenisUidt ;  bot  ilhii  « 
charm  peculiarly  Hieir&^hat  ef  life  end  rieh  culii  valion.  Its 

borders  are  as  a  bee-hive,  teeming  with  population,  and  arf^ 
embellished  and  enlivened  at  every  step  by  the  work  of  man. 
Its  character  is  smiling  and  cherrful.   The  hills  around  it  are 
less  than  3000  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and  descend  in  gentle 
slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge  :  wooded  on  their  tops,  clad 
with  Tineyards,  orchardt,  and  gardens  on  their  alopes»  and, 
carpeted  with  verdant  pastures,  or  luxuriantly  waving  cropa 
of  grain  at  their  feet*  But  the  principal  feature  in  this  land^' 
acape  Is  the  number  of  human  habitations  :  the  hills  from  one  ^ 
citremity  to  the  other  are  dotted  with  white  houses,  villas  of 
c4lizens,  cottages,  and  farms,  while  along  the  margin  of  the  • 
lake,  and  on  the  high  road,  they  gather  into  frequent  clusters 
around  a  church,  forming  villages  and  towns  almost  without 
number.  Every  little  stream  descendtot  from  the  hfHs  la 
compelled  to  do  duty  by  turning  some  mtll ;  at  the  mouths  of  • 
the  valleys  enormous  factories  are  erected^  aod thus  the ahorea  • 
of  the  lake,  on  either  aide,  havo  the  oppaarance  of  one  fast 
uninterrupted  village. 

TheelTect  of  this  lively  foreground  is  heightened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sentis,  DOdi,  and  Glar- 
iiisch,  which  are  seen  at  different  points  peering  above  the 
nearer  hills.  The  charms  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  inspired  Iho 
Idylls  of  Gessner :  they  are  celebrated  in  an  ode  of  Klopstock, 
and  in  the  prose  of  Zimmerman.  The  lake  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row strip  of  water,  about  S6  miles  in  length  from  Zurich  to 
Schmerikon,and  not  more  then  three  broad  at  the  widest  part, 
between  Stiifa  and  Wadensweil.  The  principal  river  falling 
into  it  is  the  Linth,  wliich  issues  out  at  Zurich,  under  the 
name  of  Limmat.  ,  .  r.  * 

Scarcely  any  of  the  ▼lllages  or  towns  oq  the  UStt  no  al  alL 
remarkable  eicept  as  the  seats  of  flonrishing  Industry.  A  fear 
only  of  the  principal  places  are  enumerated  below,  with  their 
distance  by  land  from  Zurich;  the  banks  are  distinguished  IS 
rt.  and  1.,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  Limmat. 

(1.)  The  high  ridge  rising  on  the  W.  of  Zurich,  and'JMUH^ 
dering  the  lake  for  more  than  12  miles,  is  the  Albis. 

(rt.)  i  3/4  Kiissn acht— (itm  .*  Sonne;)— a  village  of  2114 
innabitanu;  not  to  he  confounded  wllh  its  namesake  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  Ihmous  in  the  history  of  Tell. 

(L)  Rtischlikon;  behind  this m Iho halhs  of  KyddbH 
with  a  bath -house.  .  - 

2 1 /4  T  h  a  1  w  y  l-(fnn  ;  Adier.) 

La  voter  is  said  to  have  written  a  portion  of  his  work  on 
physiognomy  at  the  parsonage  of  the  village  of  Oiier-Eieden,  . 
about  3  i/a  miles  farther  on. 

(I.)  1  not%^tk^{lnm:  Schwan ;  LOweO^Herc passep** 
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Route         Zurich  ia  Coire — Aufnau, 

^ers,  bound  Tor  the  Righi,  by  way  of  Ziag,  di&cuibaik  and 
crosa  the  hills.   (Route  15.) 

{rt.}  t  2/3  Meilen— (/ftna :  LOwe;Sonne;)— a  verrconsir 
Jirible  Tillage  of  3086inbabitaiiU,  irilha  gothic  ehorcB,  bulk 
1490-9.  Its  poorer  inhabitaBts  are  chiefly  silk-weavers. 

(I.)  1  Wadenschwyl ;— a  pretty  village  or 4357  inhabi- 
tants, containing  silk  fnclories.  Above  it  stands  the  castle, 
formerly  resideoce  of  the  baililT  (ober-amtiiiao),  now private 
property. 

(I*) 3/4  Richte  ns  wet K— here  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
fact  riei  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  village  is  bulli  m 
ttie  bouDdary  line  of  Cantons  Zorieb  and  Schwytz;  behind  it 
thej  road  to  Einsiedeln  ascends  the  hills.  The  pllgrinis 
bound  to  that  celebrated  shrine  usually  disembark  here-  (See 
Route  74.)  Zimmerman  resided  here  as  physician,  aiid  in  his 
woj?k  on  "Solitude"  praises  the  beauty  of  this  spot. 

(1.)  t  2/3  Stafa— (/nn#;  Krone  ;  Stern;)— an  industrious 
village  of  3026  inhabitants,  by  whom  much  silk  and  cotton 
Is,  woven.  The  eUrcmity  of  the  lake  beyond  this  lies  out  of 
the  llmils  of  the  Canton  Zurich,  ll  has  been  calculated  lhat 
the  nmher  of  inhabitants  en  each  of  its  banks,  hence  to 
the  town  of  Zurich,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  is  not  less  than 

12,000. 

-  On  approaching  Rapperschwyl  and  its  long  bridge,  the 
pretty  little  isle  of  Aufnau  beconies  a  conspicuous  feature 
and  ornament  to  the  landscape.  It  has  some  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  and  burial  place  of  Ulric  Yon  Uuttcn,  a  Fraucenian 
knight,  the  IHend  of  Lnther  and  Franz  of  Sickingen,  distin^ 
gnished  equally  for  his  talents  and  chivalrous  bravery,  bul 
withal  a  bit  of  a  roue.  His  satirical  writings  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  spread  of  the  Reformation^  but  raised  up  against 
him  such  a  host  of  enemies,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the 
court  of  Charles  V.,  and  lake  refuge  from  their  persecution, 
first,  with  Franz  of  Sickiii^cn,  and,  after  his  death,  in  this 
little  island.  Zwingli  had  procured  for  him  an  asvlum  here, 
in  the  house  of  the  curate,  where  he  died  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival  (1523),  at  the  age  of  36.  He  was  buried  by  a  faithful 
friend,  but  all  record  of  the  spot  in  which  he  lies  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  Bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  is  probably  the  longest  in 
the  world ;  it  extends  from  the  town  to  a  tongue  of  land  on 
the  opposite  side,  completely  across  the  lake,  a  distance  of 
4800  feet»  or  more  than  8/4  of  a  mile.  It  is  only  12  feet 
|broad»  is  formed  of  loose  pbnks  laid  (not  nailed)  upon  piers, 
and  is  noprovided  with  railing  at  the  sides,  so  that  only  one- 
carriage  can  safely  pass  at  a  time.  The  toll  is  heavy— 24  batx 
for  a  char-a-banc.  It  was  originally  constructed  by  Leopold; 
•C  Austria,  1358  t  the  exi«tiqg  bridge  dates  from  1819. 
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41  R0ai4  U.^Zicric/i  to  Coire—Thi  LUih  Carnal. 

k  wall  Qione  pier  hat  recently  been  thmni  out  into  HBk 
lake,  ■  lilUe  below  the  bridge,  oouide  the  -gate  of  Ibe  towir, 
receive  pasiengers  to  from  the  stenm-boat. 

(rt.)  11/2.  Rapperschwy I— (/mjk: Pran(Paon fTOr), out^ 
side  tnetown, besl,  butdear;Freienhof.)— Thisis  a  veiypictii- 
resque  old  town,  in  Canton  St.  Gall,  still  partly  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  surmounted  by  an  old  Castle  and  a  Church, 
near  which,  from  the  terrace  called  Lindenhof,  a  fine  view 
is  obtained.  -r  I'i 

Rapperschirjl  ia  libout  18  miles  from  Zarkli,  aiid  the  salne 
distance  from  Wesen.  The  diligence  takes  about  3  1/2  boors 
either  way.  A  char  costs  12  r. ;  antl  a  calecbe,  with  two 
horses,  20  to  2i  f.  Roads  run  from  hence  to  St.  Gall,  and 
across  the  bridge  to  Eiosiedeln. — CUoute  7i,  and  Giarus  by 
Lachen,  R.  72.) 

A  t  Schmerikon,  the  road  quits  the  lake  of  Zurich ;  the  castle 
ofGrynau,  on  the  ri.,  stands  on  the  Llnth>  a  li^le  above  its 
entranee  kito  the  lak^.  Pedestrians  will  Und  the  towing^ 
path  along  the  Linth  eanal shorter  tiian  the earriagentMid from 
Schmerikon  to  Wesen. 

2  3/1  Uznach,— a  small  town  of  900  inhabitants,  on  an 
eminence,  the  summit  of  w  hich  is  occupied  by  a  small  square 
tower  of  the  ancient  castle  and  by  that  of  the  church.  I'he 
road  to  St.  Gall  (Route  GU)  turns' o(T  here.  There  are  mines 
of  brown  coal  at  OberidrcD  about  a  mile  from  Uznach^  in  i 
4iiU  ISMKI  feet  high. 

Soon  after  leaving  Ifinach  the  valley  of  Giarus  opeili  tfHi 
into  view  with  the  snowy  moiniiains  near  its  head;  a  very 
beautiful  prospect.  Out  of  ihis  valley  issues  Ihe  river  Linlh, 
an  impetuous  torrent,  fed  by  glaciers,  and  carrying  down 
w  ith  it  vast  quantities  of  debris,  which  had  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  20  years  ago,  that  its  channel  was  obstructed, 
and  its  bed  raised  many  feet  alio?e  the  fevd  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  YiAsy.  From  this  cause  arose  repeated  and  most  daii^ 
gerous  inundations,  which  corned  the  frrtile  district  on  iti 
banks  with  stone  and  rubbish,  and  converted  the  meadows 
into  a  stagnant  marsh.  Nearly  the  entire  valley  between  the 
lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallenstadt  was  reduced  to  a  desert,  and 
its  inhabilanls,  thinned  in  numbers  by  annual  fevers,  arising 
from  the  pestilential  exhalations,  abandoned  the  spot.  The 
valleyortheliinth  was  relieved  from  thisdirecalamily  by  Mr; 
Conrad  Eseher,  who  suggested  to  the  Diet,  In  1907,  the  in-* 
genious  plan  of  digging  a  new  bed  for  the  w  aters  of  the  Linth, 
and  turning  it  into  the  Lake  or  Wallenstadt,  in  whose  depths 
it  might  deposit  the  sand  and  gravel  which  it  brought  down, 
without  doing  any  damage.  He  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  improve  the  issues  of  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  by  digging  a 
navigable  canal  from  it  to  the  lake  of  Zurich,  so  as  to  carry 
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*)IT  Ihc  WiUors  of  thr  Linlh  and  the  oihei  streams  falling  int.» 
il,  so  Uial  it  might  drain  the  intervening  valley,  inslca<l  ol 
inundating  it.    This  important  and  useful  public  work  was 
complcled  by  Esther  in  1822,  and  has  been  attended  wiiii 
perfect  success.    In  consequence  of  it  the  valley  is  no  longer 
sieril  and  unwholesome,  and  the  high  road  to  >Vesen,  which 
was  often  cut  offan*!  broken  up  by  inroads  oflhc  river,  is  now 
carried  in  a  straight  line  along  its  rt.  bank.  Iinnicdiatcly 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the  Linlh,  at  whose  ex- 
tremity Uie  mountains  of  Glarus  now  appear  in  all  their  gran- 
deur, a  simple  monumental  tablet  of  black  marble  has  been 
let  into  the  face  of  the  rock  by  the  roadside,  to  the  memory 
of  the  public-spirited  citizen  who  conferred  this  great  benclit 
on  the  surrounding  country.    He  earned  from  il,  in  addition 
lo  his  name,  the  title  Von  der  Lintk,  the  only  title  which  a 
republic  could  properly  confer,  and  which  his  descendants 
may  be  more  proud  of  than  that  of  count  or  baron.  Ihe 
JJnth  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  called  Ziegelbrucke,  over 
which  runs  the  road  lo  Glarus.    (Route  72.)   Near  it  are  a 
cotton  manufactory  and  an  establishment  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  of  the  canton  Glarus.    Il  is  called  the  Linth  Colony, 
because  it  owes  its  origin  lo  a  colony  of  40  poor  persons, 
afterwards  increased  to  180,  who  were  brought  hither  by 
charitable  individuals  from  the  over-peopled  villages  of  the 
canton,  and  settled  on  this  spot,  which  was  the  bed  of  the 
Linth  previous  lo  Escher's  improvements,  in  order  toreclaini 
it  by  removing  the  stones  and  rubbish,  an<l  rendering  it  ht 
for  cultivation.    They  were  lodged,  fed,  and  allowed  a  Sfnall 
sum  for  wages,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  subscription. 
After  having,  in  combination  with  the  correction  of  the  Linth, 
described  above,  restored  the  valley  lo  a  state  fit  for  agricul- 
ture, and  having,  above  all,  been  saved  themselves  from 
starvation,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  they  were  dismissed  lo  seek 
their  fortunes  with  some  few  savings  to  begin  the  world;  and 
what  was  of  more  importance,  with  industrious  habits,  which 
they  had  learned  while  settled  here.    In  the  school  which 
now  replaces  the  colony  children  from  6  lo  12  arc  taught,  and 
teachers  are  also  instructed. 

3  1/i  Wesen.— (/im:  L'Epee,  well  situated,  but  not  very 
good  fare;  had  once  the  reputation  of  being  dear.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  charges  at  present.  —  for  the  best  bed-room, 
with  two  beds,  3  fr.;  dinner  3fr.;  breakfast  2  fr.) 

Wesen  is  a  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremitv  oflhc  lake  of  Wallensdtadt,  and  in  the  midst  of  sce- 
nery of  great  magnificence. 
Glarus  is  six  miles  from  Wesen  (Route  72). 
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Lake  ov  Wallbhstaot. 

A  steam-boat  was  established  on  this  lake,  between  W'eseri 
and  Wallenstadt,  in  1837.  It  made  3  voyages  to  and  fro  daily 
ill  summer.  2  in  autumn,  and  1  in  winter.  The  voyage  takes 
up  abQut  1  hour  and  tO  minates ;  by  the  commoii  boaU  it  oceo- 
pied  between  %  and  %  hours.  Fares— 1st  place  f  florin  (»lFr. 
ir.  35  cents.};  carriages,  with  2  horses,  i  florins (  ~  9  fr.  it 
cents.) ;  with  3,  7  florins  (  » 16  Fr.  fr.  47  c);  wilh  i,  10  flo- 
rins (=23  F.  fr.  53  cents.) 

A  diligence  is  provided  at  either  end  of  the  iaie  to  carry  on 
passengers  as  soon  as  landed. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  Linlh  canaU  the  obIt 
outlet  for  the  lake  of  .Wallenstadt  waa  a  sroall  stream  eaHed 
the  Magg,  which  encountered  the  Linth,  after  a  course  of 
flbout  2  miles,  and  was  arretted  by  the  debris  and  stones , 
brought  down  by  that  river,  so  that  not  only  were  its  waters 
often  dammed  up  behind,  but  the  surface  of  the  lake  was 
raised  several  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  overflowed  the  valley  both  above  and  below  it. 
and  laid  the  villages  of  Wallenstadt,  at  the  one  end,  andWes-  « 
en,  at  the  other,  under  water  for  many  months  during  the 
spring.  By  £seher*s  correction  of  the  course  of  the  Linth,  its 
waters  are  now  carried  into  the  Knkc,  where  they  baveahready 
formed,  by  their  deposit  of  mud  and  gravel,  a  delta  nearly 
hair  a  Hii!(»  long.  Another  canal,  deep  and  protected  at  the 
side  with  strong  dykes,  now  supplies  the  place  of  the  Magg, 
and  drains  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  into  that  of  Zurich.  ^ 

The  lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  about  12  miles  long  by  3 
hroad ;  its  scenery  is  grand,  but  not  first-rate ;  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Its  N.  shor^  consists  of  colossal 
diffs  of  lime  and  sand-stone»  regularly  stratified,  and  so  nearly 
precipitous  that  there  is  room  for  no  road,  and  only  for  a 
very  few  cottai:cs  at  their  base,  while  their  steep  surface,  al- 
most destitute  uf  verdure,  give  to  this  lake  a  savage  and  arid 
chaiacter.  The  S.  side  consists  of  more  gradually  sloping  hills, 
covered  with  verdure  and  overtopped  by  the  tall  bare  peaks 
of  more  distant  mountains.  On  this  slile  there  are  several 
villages,  and  a  veiry  rougb  and  irregular  road  runs  along  it. 
The  Take  had  once  the  reputation  of  being  dangerous  tonavl- 

Sate,  on  account  of  sudden  tempests ;  but  in  this  respect  it 
oes  not  differ  from  other  mountain-lakes;  and  there  can  bo 
little  risk  in  intrusting  oneself  to  experienced  boatmen.  The 
courier  who  has  passed  it  3  times  a-week  for  many  years  re- 
members no  instant  e  of  an  accideut. 

The  precipices  along  the  N.  bank  vary  between  SfiOO  and 
3000  feet  In  height,  and  the  stranger  is  usually  surprised  to 
learn  that  above  them  are  situatea  populous  villages  and  ex« 
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Icnsive  pastures  crowded  with  cattle.  Such  a  one  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Ammon  containing  3000  inhabitants,  nearly  2500  feet 
above  the  lake,  with  a  church,  gardens,  and  orchards.  It  is 
approached  by  one  narrow  and  steep  path,  which  may  be 
traced  sloping  upwards  from  Wesen  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  Several  waterfalls  precipitate  themselves  over  this 
wall  of  rock,  or  descend^  by  gashes  or  rents  in  its  sides,  into 
the  lake;  but  they  dwindle  into  insignificance  by  the  end  of 
summer,  and  add  no  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  principal  ones- 
are  the  Bcyerbach,  1200  feet  high  (above  which  lies  Ammon), 
and  the  Serenbach,  1600  feet  high. 

The  Handet  of  St.-Quentin  is  the  only  one  on  this  side  of 
the  lake.  On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  there  are  numerous  vil- 
lages at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  and  gullies.  The  principal 
of  them  is  Murg,  near  which  a  large  cotton-factory  has  been 
recently  built.  Behind  it  rises  the  mountain  Murtschenstock. 
Its  summit,  7270  feet  high,  and  almost  inaccessible,  is  tra- 
versed through  and  throughbya  cavern,  which  though  of  large 
size,  looks  from  the  lake  like  the  eye  of  a  bodkin.  The  hole  is 
best  seen  when  abreast  of  the  village  ofMuhlehorn;  by  those 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  patch  of  snow. 
This  peak  is  the  favourite  resort  of  chamois. 

The  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  the  seven 
picturesque  peaks  of  the  Sieben  Khurfiirsten  (7  Electors  ; 
some  say  Kuhfirsten).   At  their  feet  lies  the  village  of 

4  Wallenstadt.— (/nn5  :  Rossli  (Cheval);  Hirsch  (Cerf, 
or  Poste) ;  not  good.  A  new  inn,  called  the  Aigle  d'Or,  has 
been  built  at  the  side  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  landing-place 
of  the  steamer.  It  is  far  better  situated  than  the  others,  and 
is  probably  as  good  as  they  arc  in  other  respects.) 

Wallenstadt  is  a  scattered  township  of  800  inhabitants ; 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  of  which  it  commands  no 
view.  The  flats  of  the  valley  around  and  above  it  arc  marshy , 
and  the  neighbourhood  was  formerly  very  unhealthy,  so  long 
as  the  irregularities  of  the  Linth  obstructed  the  passage  of 
Ihe  waters  of  the  lake.  The  evil  might  be  entirely  cured 
'were  similar  measures  adopted  to  conOne  and  regulate  the 
course  of  the  Scez,  which  still  overflows  the  valley  at  times. 
Wallenstadt  is  a  dull  place,  and  travellers  had  belter  avoid'' 
stopping  here. 

There  is  considerable  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  the  valley 
of  the  Scez,  between  Wallenstadt  and 

2  1/2  Sargans— (/nti«  :Kreulz  (Croix  Blanche);  Lfiwe;)— a 
town  of  723  inhabitants,  on  an  eminence  surmounted  by  a 
castlBy  near  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  St.  Gall  and  Zurich 
to  Coire.  It  stands  upon  the  water-shed,  dividing  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Rhine  from  those  which  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Wallenstadt ;  and  this  natural  embankment  is  so  slight  (about 

3. 
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200  paces  across  and  less  than  20  feel  high)  that,  as  the  de~ 
uoiiis  broughl  down  by  ihe  Rhine  are  coDstanlly  raising  its 
bed,  it  it  not  impoiiible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  the 
river  may  change  ita  ooone,  raltemiak  ite  preaeM  wmm  bf 
the  lake  of  Constance,  and  take  a  iiorler  cut  by  the  lahw  ef 
Wallenstadt  and  Zurich.  It  was  calculated  by  Esch^  von 
der  Liiilh,  from  actual  measurements,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  need  rise  but  19  1/2  feet  to  pass  into  the  lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  recorded  that  the  river,  swollen 
by  long  rains  in  1618,  was  only  prevented  taking  this  dtrec-. 
tion  Ihe  cooitmclion  of  dams  along  its  banks.  Geologists 
argue,  fron  Uie-ideiitity  oTllM^epefiUergmelteUft'ftStof 
or  the  Upper  Rhine  with  those  In  the  Yale  aTSoit,  tiwtfih 
river  actually  did  pass  out  this  way  at  one  time. 

The  remainder  of  thii  route  of  ihe  TaMar  ol     JUriM  by 

1  1/2  Ragatzto 

(4)  1 1/2  Coire,  together  with  the  excursion  to  Pfeffers, 
which  no  one  who  passes  this  way  ahonld  ooriC,  is  described 
in]lo«le«7. 

ROUTE  15. 

ZVBICH  TO  ZUG  JM  MJOttOKKH^  9t  HtWiH  AM  «  SMBK 


13  stimden=^i2  3/4  Eng.  miles. 

This  is  the  most  direct  road  to  Zug  and  the  Righi,  but  it 
is  practicable  for  heavy  carriages  no  farther  than  Horgen;  they 
must  thfrefbrebeseiit  round  by  way  of  Knonau  (Route  16> 
to  meet  their  owners  at  Zng  or  Loeema. .  As  Dfr  as 

3  Horgen  the  road  runs  along  the  W.  shon  of  the  ialie 
of  Zurich,  described  at  p.  40.  The  best  mode  of  proceedins 
thus  far  is  in  the  steam-boat  (p.  39).  At  H orgen--( Intu : 
Schwan,  rather  dear;— L() we)— a  char-a-banc,  with  one  horse, 
may  be  hired  for  12  or  14  francs  to  Zug,  a  drive  of  about  3  3/4 
hours.  The  ascent  of  the  Albts  ridge  behind  Horgen  is  very 
iteep,  but  commands  a  One  view  of  the  lake  as  far  as  Rap- 
nerschwyl  and  its  h>ag  bridge.  The  slasp  dasosM  which  fol- 
lows leads  down  to  the  village  of 

1  3/4  Sihlbriicke,  so  called  from  a  bridge  over  the  SMi* 
which  conducts  the  traveller  from  Canton  Zurich  into  Canton 
Zug.   From  the  ridge  which  succeeds,  the  Righi  and  Pilatus 
are  first  seen,  and  soon  after  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Zug 
are  reached. 

1  i^^ug-^Inrk :  Hirsch,  Cerf,  good;)  — capiUl  of  Canton 
Zug,  the  smaltest  state  or  the  GonfederaUon,  has  saoo  iobabi^ 
tants,  and  is  prettily  situated  at  Ihe  N.  E.  co^nerofUn  lake.' 
It  has  an  antiquated  look,  surrounded  by  its  old  mlts,  and,, 
bemg  without  trade,  has  a  silent  and  deserted  air.  Its  inha- 
bitants, exclusively  Roman  Gathc#cs,  am  jduafll  ttr^jiriiMl 
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tAb  aigrMltoryi^YmiiHi.  Tlie  rich  crops,  vtMyanls,  or- 
ctanlft,  and  gwdens,  on  the  borders  of  tli9  lake^  proclaim  a 
iOil  not  ungrateftail  to  the  cultivator. 
There  is  a  Capuchin  Convent  and  a  Nunnery  here.  The 

Eicture  by  Caracci  in  the  former,  mentioned  by  the  guidc- 
ooks,  is  none  of  his»  but  is  by  an  iarerior  artist,  Fiamingo, 
aod  or  no  great  merit. 

^^  The  Church  of  51.  JTMmI,  a  lltille  oaftM^  of  tlM» 
WWD,'  hat  a  earioa^  bona-Aouas  attached  to  it,  containing 
M^|(«]IMMd  situlls,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  i(s 
owner;.  The  church-yard  in  which  it  stands  is  filled  willi 
qoaint  gilt  crosses  by  way  of  moauments,  and  the  graves  are 
plaRted  with  flowers. 

In  the  year  1435  it  is  recorded  that  a  part  of  ihe  fouuda- 
lions  of  the  town,  weakened  probably  by  an  attempt  to  draw 
Off  part  of  the  water  of  the  lalce.  gave  way  ^  whereby  two  streets, 
bmm  aiieiffMM*  nearesi  the  water,  were  broken  off  and 
MlbnMmd;  lllioiisei  were  destroyed,  and  45  human  beings 
perished ;  among  them  the  chief  magislfate  of  the  town.  His 
c!hild,  an  infant,  was  found  floating  in  his  cradle  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake ;  he  was  rescued,  and  afterwards  became  bin- 
dammann  of  the  canton.  ' 

Diligences  go  daily  from  Zug  to  Lucerne  and  Zurich. 

The  Lake  of  Zug,  whose  suince  is  1810  Ivet  abote  the  sea,  i 
IrS'MlMlong,  aiii  about  3/4  broad.  Us  banks  are  low,  or 
9Mlily4^^ing  hills ,  cicept  on  the  S.  side,  where  the  Righi , 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  educ,  presents  its  precipices 
towards  it,  forming  a  feature  of  considerable  grandeur,  in 
conjunction  with  the  PHatus  rising  behind  it.  The  Rufi,  or 
Jiossberg,  rising  in  the  S.  W.  corner,  is  also  lofty  and  steep; 
the  lake,  at  its  base,  is  not  less  than  1200  a.  deep.  A  capital 
carriage-road  has  been  formed  along  the  water-side  from  Zug 
<  to  Arth  and  Immeiiaee.  Boats  are  to  be  found  at  all  these 
places,  and  the  fbre  across,  with  two  rowers,  is  SO  batz.  It 
takes  aboota  hours  to  go  by  water  to  Arrh.  The  road  to  Arih 
winds  round  the  base  of  the  Rossberg,  which  has  obtained  a 
melancholy  celebrity  from  the  catastrophe  caused  by  the  fall 
of  a  portion  of  it.  (See  Route  17.)  Near  the  chapel  of  St. 
Adrian  a  small  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  Arrow  Is  anpposed  to  have  fiillen  wbtcb  Henry  Yon  flu- 
nenberg  shot  out  of  Che  Austrian  lines  into  the  Swiss  camp, 
before  the  batUe  of  Morgarten,  bearing  the  warning  words. 

Beware  of  Morgarten.  "  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that 
the  confederates  occupied  the  position  indicated,  and  it  con- 
tributed mainly  to  their  victory  on  that  memorable  field. 
Morgarten  (R.  74)  lies  within  this  canton^  about  U  miles  W. 
of  Zug,  on  the  Lake  of  Egeri. 

'  8  Arlb— (/nn.  Schwarzcr  Adlcr,  AigleNoir;— good)  is  the 
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Iwest  point  from  which  to  ascend  the  Righi;  but  Arth-*tte 
BIghi— and  the  reat  of  the  road  to 

1  LocBBHBy  are  oiMlcoiivenieiiily  descitkcd  in  Route  t7» 

ROUTE  16. 

nmKH  TO  UJCBBIOK^  OVn  TBB  AIJII8. 

10  stunden=32  3/i  Eng.  milefc 
A  diligence  daily  in  7  hours. 

The  high  diain  of  the  Albk  interraiei  hetween  Zurich 
and  Lucerne,  running  nearly  panllel  with  the  lake  of  Zurich . 
Two  roads  are  carriea  across  iU^l .  The  most  oorthern,  which, 

though  somewhat  longer,  occupies  less  lime  than  the  sou- 
thern road,  because  il  crosses  the  mountain  where  it  is  lower, 
as  it  were  turning  the  flank  of  the  chain,  and  going  round 
its  N.  extremity.  This  is  the  road  taken  by  the  diligence, 
and  the  only  one  practicable  for  heavy  carriayes  at  present 
(1837\.  An  im|iro%ed  line  is  in  progress,  hul  II  does  not  re» 
dound  to  tiie.  credit  of  the  canton  that  it*  Is  not  further  ad« 
vanced,  and  a  year  or  two  will  probably  elapse  before  it  is 
finished. 

The  northern  road  commences  the  ascent  of  the  Albis  nt 
the  village  of  Albisrieden,  about  3  miles  from  Zurich,  passing 
under  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain,  called  Hutliberg, 
2792  ft.  above  the  sea-levei,  and  commanding  from  its  top-^ 
which  may  be  reaeiied  by  a  iboH^tlt  In  1 1/S  lidnr  firom 
Zurich— an  eitensi ve  view .  On  the  opposite  descent  the  road 
reaches 

2  1/2  Bonstetten  (Inn :  L6we). 

2  d/i  K  n  0  n  a  u.  There  is  an  inn  at  the  castle.  At  this 
place  the  two  roads  unite. 


2  The  second  route  crosses  ihe  Ilifjh  Albis,  and  in  its  pre- 
sent (1837)  state  is  dangerous  for  a  heavy  carriage,  and  not 
fit  for  any  vehicle  but  a  char  of  the  country.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly steep,  and  resembles  the  bed  of  a  torrent  rather  than  a 
road.  This  lino  of  route,  however,  is  remarkable  for  the 
Tery  beautifuliriew  of  thechainlof  the  Alps,  and  a  large  part 
of  Switzerland,  which  Is  seen  from  its  summit.  It  skirts  the 
shore  of  the  lalces  as  far  as  Adilswyl,  where  It  crosses  the 
river  Sihl,  and  ascends  to  the 

2  1/2  A 1  b  i  s  W  i  r  t  h  s  h  a  u  s,  or  Inn  of  the  albis,  w  hich 
affords  only  niufJcratc  fare  or  ac^rnwnodation,  but  a  magniO- 
cent  prospect.  The  best  point,  however,  for  seeing  the  view 
is  the  Signal  (Ilochwach,  called  also  Schnabel;,  a  height  off 
the  road,  about  a  mile  above  the  inn :  it  takes  In  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Zurichsee;  while,  at  the  foot  of  the  monnUin, 
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between  it  nml  ihe  lake,  the  vale  of  the  Sihl  intervenes.  Its 
wooded  slopes  were  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  paslonil  poel 
Gessner :  they  ^ere  occupied  in  1799  by  two  hostile  armies— 
lhat  of  the  French  under  Alassena,  who  encamped  on  the 
slope  of  the  Albis;  and  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  SifJ.  They  watched  each  other  from  hence 
for  mure  than  three  months;  until  Massena,  by  a  masterly 
niovrment,  crossed  the  Limmat,  cut  off  part  of  the  Russian 
force,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  a  hasty  retreat.    On  the  S. 
are  seen  the  little  lake  of  Turl  (Turler  see),  at  the  fool  of  the 
mountain  ;  not  far  off  the  church  of  Cappei,  where  Zwinpli 
died;  farther  off  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  behind  it  tower  the 
^Righi  and  Pilalus  mountains,  between  which  appears  a  little 
bit  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.   The  grandest  feature,  however 
of  the  view  is  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Alps,  from  theSentis  to 
the  Jungfrau,  which  fils  up  the  horizon.  The  panoramic 
view  from  the  Albis  has  been  engraved  by  Keller. 

The  greatest  height  \\hich  the  road  attains  is  2i0i  ft.,  after 
which  it  descends,  passing  on  the  rl.  iheliule  lakeof  Turl,  by 
RifTcrschwyl  to 

2  1/i  Knonau.  Persons  bound  to  the  Righi,  and  travel- 
ling on  foot,  or  in  a  light  char,  may  proceed  at  once  from  Ihe 
summit  of  the  Albis  to  Zug  by  Hansen,  and  Cappei  (5  miles 
from  Ihe  Albis  inn),  a  village  of  COO  inhabitants,  which  has 
obtained  a  woeful  celebrity  in  Swiss  history  as  the  spot 
where  the  Confederates,  embittered  against  each  other  by 
religious  discord,  dyed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  where  Zwingli  the  reformer  fell  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock  on  the  lllh  of  October,  1531.  Many  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  citizens  of  Zurich  perished  on  that  day  of  civil 
broil,  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  their  opponents,  the 
men  of  the  i  inner  cantons.  Zwingli,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  time  and  country,  attended  his  flock 
lo  the  field  of  battle,  to  afford  them  spiritual  aid  and  conso- 
lation, was  struck  down  in  the  fight,  and  found  by  a  soldier 
of  Unlerwaldcn,  who  did  not  know  him,  but  who,  finding 
lhat  he  refused  to  call  on  the  Virgin  and  saints,  despatched 
him  wiih  his  sw  ord  as  a  dog  and  a  heretic.  His  body,  when 
recognised  by  his  foes,  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  even  his  ashes  subjected  to  the  vilest  indignities  lhat 
malice  could  suggest.  The  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked  by 
a  tree,  about  5  minutes'  walk  from  the  church.  The  Gothic 
church  of  Cappei,  anciently  attached  to  a  convent  suppressed 
soon  after  the  conimcnccment  of  the  Reformation,  was  built 
in  1280. 
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The  iMd  Am  KiMMfu  to  iMeriie  ffo^ 
and 

1  1/2  St.  Wolfgang --where  a  good  rnrriaj^o-road  mrns 
ofT  on  the  left  lo  Zu^  and  the  Righi—Theiice  ii  proceetls 
•lone  the  banks  of  Ibe  Reuss  to 

IGysllkar-lrtcka,  INerlkoD,  IMkoB,  and  pasiiiii^, 
near  the  vmmmumi  of  ihe  Mil  Giunilf  (p.  5f),  enters 

S  1/4  LMnmv.  inn$ :  Scbwan— «  new  house,  in  the  best 
situation,  and  good;  in  1837,  complaints  were  made  that  it 
"was  dear;  — Balances  (Waage)— an  old  established  house, 
good,  clean,  and  moderate  ciiarges.  The  four  daughters  of 
the  late  host  take  the  management  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  traveller  willOnd  in  it  extreme  civility  and  most  eicelleni ' 
uteodance.  MmK  (Gh«val>.  ThaMisagoodpeMiaB,ov€f^ 
looking  thalakadoae  lo  the  Ka|id  BHkke. 

Lucema^  chief  town  of  the  canton,  and  one  of  the  three 
Vororter,  or  alternate  seats  of  the  Diet,  lies  at  the  N.W; 
eitremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lurerne,  and  is  divided  into  iwo 
parts  by  the  river  Reuss,  which  here  issues  out  of  it.  Its 
population  is  about  7500,  all  Catholics,  except  about  180  Pro- 
iestaiits.  Lucerne  is  the  residence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

it  if  iM»t  e  place  ef  any  eenaideiiM  trade  er  mimilMlii^ 
bei  their  ahaenoa  fa  mokb  than  compensated  hy  the  heaotlAil 
aQenary  In  which  it  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  between  the  piant  Pl^ 
latus  and  Righi,  and  in  sight  of  the  snowy  Alps  of  Schwytz 
and  Engelberg.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  a  very  pic- 
turesque circle  of  feudal  watch-towers,  and  is  walled  in  on 
the  land  side ;  but  its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  number  and 
length  of  iu  hridgn.  .Thehywest»  or  JittMrtdjjfe,  la  hufig 
with  peifltliiga  oTthe  Bance  ef  Death;  tfie  leaond,  or  ilaeat^ 
6rucia,  la  the  only  one  unoalered  end  passable  for  carriagea.; 
the  upper,  or  Capel-briicke  runs  in  a  slanting  direction  across 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Reuss,  whose  clear  and  perllucid  sea-green 
waters  may  here  be  surveyed  to  great  advantage,  as  they  rush 
beneath  it  with  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain-torrent.  Against 
the  timbers  supporting  the  roof  of  this  bridge  are  suspended 
V7  pictures ;  thaae  aaen  In  creasing  froaa  the  ft.  to  the  I.  bank 
refNretent  the  lilh  and  acts  of  St.  Leger  end  fit.  Manrice,  Ln* 
eerne*s  patron  lainta.  Tlie  aabjects  of  those  aaen  to  thenppo- 
site  direction  are  taken  ftrom  Swiss  history,  and  are  not 
w  ithout  some  merits.  Near  the  middle  of  the  Capel-briicke, 
rising  out  of  the  water,  stands  a  very  picturesque  watch- 
tower,  called  Wasserlhurm,  forming  a  link  of  the  feudal 
fortifications  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  once  served  as 
^  light-house  {Lueema)  to  boats  entering  the  Reuss,  and 
hence  some  haye  derived  Ihe  present  name  of  Lucerne.  The 
MofbrUcke,  the  longest  of  aU  the  bridges,  ^was  originally  iHo 
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ffiel  long,  but  has  lost  300  feet  since  1835.  It  extends  across 
the  lake,  >^iihiii  a  few  feet  of  the  shore  to  the  church  of  St. 
Leodegar,  and  the  Convent  and  Court  (Hof)  of  iis  former 
abbots.  The  paintings  in  its  roof  illusiraie  the  Scripture.  ^ 

7;  '*  LcMODfl  for.  every  hwl*  •  Bible  (or  all  e|et.*'      '^^  ^ 

limMMM^  Mn^lhe  AI(it,lM  BighU 

Mi  )M  Pilatus.   Near  the  middle  of  it  is  an  index  painttd^ 
on  a  board,  the  diverging  lines  of  which  point  to  the  difTer-* 
ent  mountains  and  peaks  visible  from  hence,  each  of  which 
is  named  for  the  convenience  of  siran^'ers.    A  ronsiderahlc 
portion  of  ground  has  been  gained  frofii  the  lake  t>\  ctirlailing 
^  this  bridge,  and  throwing  out  a  sort  of  quay ;  the  new  inn  of 
tiM  Swift  iMMf^oi^  this  sptce.  This  li  ilta  Ito  iMding-plate 

In  churches  and  other  poMIe  buildings  Lucerne  has  no  veiy 
prominentobjects,  though  several  which  are  highly  pleasing  af 
monuments  of  the  progrevss  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  manners 
and  customs,  exist.  The,  church  of  St.  Leger,  llof-,  orStifis- 
kirchc,  is  a  modem  building,  except  the  two  lowers,  wliich 
date  from  1506.   The  adjoining  church-yard  is  filled  with 

2 aaintold  monuments,  and  the  view  from  the  cloister  windows 

Yhe  ^iMMl^  near  die  gile  lMdins  to  Berne,  fli  one  of  those 
imerable  repositories  common  to  the  chief  towns  of  all  the 
cantons,  in  which  are  deposited  the  muskets,  artillery,  etc., 
for  arming  their  contingent  of  troops.  It  contains  some  rusty 
suits  of  ancient  armour  and  several  historical  relics  and  tro- 
phies of  Swiss  valour,  such  as  the  yellow  Austrian  banner, 
•  end  many  pennons  of  knixhts  and  nobles  taken  alt]ii»MMe 
oTSeMpadi;  tbO-cMorMnlnripped  llrom  tiw  My-a^ 
LeoiMlilofiklMiffar^iMI  t^Mn  tiieiron  cravat,  linad  ifkk 
sharp  spikes,  defined  for  the  neck  of  Gtindoldingen,  the 
Schultheiss  and  general  of  the  men  of  Lucerne,  w  ho  died  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  A  sword  of  William  Tell,  aTid  a  balth'- 
«xe,  borne  by  Ulrir  Zwingli,  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  (p.  iU), 
are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity  :  though  the  malice  of  the 
emMes  or  Zwingli  may  have  led  to  the  assertion  tha|lmMit 
«etli»  pert  In  the  fight,  ItfiMMvd  lint'  fc»  assiWtd  jlii 
countrymen  merely  with  eiMortations  aiHh  €onsolatioiift<f«f 
religion.  Several  Turkish  standards  deposited  here*'were 
captured  at  the  battle  of  LepantOi  1^  a  tpiight  of  JMaiCa,  wha 
was  a  native  of  Lucerne. 

The  StadthauSf  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Reuss,  a  little  below 
Jthe  Cappel-briicke,  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Diet,  w  hose 
aittings  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Council  of  the  canton 
adfoassamMeainit.  .»«  . 

€HmM  fffH^M  model  (in  relieO'Of  t  part  ^Switaieitend 
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may  interest  those  y/ho  desire  to  trace  on  it  their  past  or  foturi 
waDderings ;  but  it  \s  not  so  extensive  nor  so  well  made  as 
that  at  Zurich;  besides  which  1  fr.  50  c.  is  demanded  for 
admission — decidedly  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  Gothic 
Fountaim  which  are  to  be  observed  in  all  uarts  of  Swilzer* 
land  are  here  of  tingular  beauty  and  originality. 
.  At  Meyer'g  shop,  near  tlie  Swanrbooke,  prints,  panoramaa; 
and  mapa,  lelaling  toiSiritieriand,  nay  be  had  in  gieal  pio- 
/usion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sights  of  Lucerne  is» 
without  doubt,  the  Monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss 
^tiardx,  who  fell  while  defending  the  Royal  Family  of  France 
in  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  French  Revolution,  August  10,  - 
rm.  II  is  situated  in  the  garden  of  G«i.  PCfffer,  about 
haV  a  mile  outside  the  Weggis  gate.  The  design  is  by  Thor- 
waldsent  encoted  by  Ahorn»  a  aeolplor  of  Constance.  It 
represents  a  lion,  of  colossal  size,  wounded  to  death,  with  a 
spear  sticking  in  his  side,  yet  endeavouring  in  his  last  gasp 
to  protect  from  injury  a  shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  he  holds  in  his  pa^s.  The  figure,  hewn  out 
of  the  living  sand-stone  rock,  is  28  feet  long,  and  18  high, 
and  its  eiecution  merits  verv  great  praise.  Beneath  it  are 
carved  the  names  of  the  soidiers  end  oiBeers  wlio  M  in  de- 
fending the  Tuileries  Aug.  10, 1702.  The  loyalty  and  fidelity 
of  (his  brave  band,  who  thus  sacrificed  their  lives  for  tlieir  - 
adopted  sovereign,  almost  make  us  forget  that  they  were 
mercenaries,  especially  standing  forward,  as  they  did,  as  the 
protectors  of  Louis  and  his  family,  at  a  moment  when  desert- 
ed, or  attacked,  by  his  own  natural  subjects.  There  is  a  quiet 
solitude  and  shade  about  the  spot  which  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing and  ref]j«shing.  The  rocks  aronnd  are  mantled  with  Hem 
andereepers,  forming  a  natnnilfhinie- work  to  the  monument 
and  a  streamlet  of  clear  water,  trickling  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  is  received  into  a  basin-shaped  hollow  below  it, 
forming  a  mirror  in'which  the  sculpture  is  reflected.  One  of 
the  very  few  survivors  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  dressed  in  its  red 
uniform,  now  rusty  and  patched,  resides  in  a  cottage  hard 
by,  as  guardian  of  the  monument  and  cicerone  to  the  stran- 
ger. •  The  tiolh  fer  the  altar  of  the  little  idiapel  ai(ioiniog  was 
«mbroidend  eipressly  for  it  by  the  Duchess  d'Angouldme.  n 

There  are  many  pretty  walks  and  points  of  view  near 
Lucerne;  one  of  the  best  is  the  villa  called  Allenwinden, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill  outside  the  Weggis  gate,  from 
which  it  may  be  reached  in  a  walk  of  15  minutes,  by  a  f^ih 
winding  up  the  hill  outside  the  town  waDs.  ' 

Q4^rmi0it^^9i  heigbl>on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Rcuss, 
outside  tlie  Basle  gate,  also^eomroahds  a  fine  prospect. 

ilfoiaU  Bighif  so  celebrated  flbr  Its  panoramie  view»  is 
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nl.oiit  10  riiilos  fr.)m  Liicoine  {i.e.  Ihc  base  of  Ihe  mountain). 
'I'o  iTucli  Ihe  suiiiii  ii  >vill  occupy  at  least  G*  hours,  exclusive 
of  stoppages,  from  jjiccrne;  so  that  (ruvellers  will  regulate 
iheir  departure  accordingly,  remenibering  that  it  is  of  much 
consequence  to  arrive  at  the  top  before  sunset.  There  are 
several  ways  to  it,  by  land,  to  Kiissnacht  and  Arth;or  by 
water  to  Russnarhtand  Weggis.  (See  Route  17.) 

No  one  should  leave  Lucerne  without  exploring  the  beauties 
of  its  lake — called  in  German  Vierwaldsladler  See — the  gran- 
dest in  Europe,  in  point  of  scenery,  particularly  the  farther 
end  of  it,  called  the  bay  of  Uri;  and  much  additional  pleasure 
will  be  derived  if  the  traveller  who  understands  German  will 
take  Schiller's  "  W  ilhelm  Tell"  as  a  pocket  companion,  in 
which  admirable  poem  so  many  of  the  scenes  are  localized. 
(Route  18.) 

Those  who  intend  to  explore  the  lake,  and  visit  the  Righi, 
and  to  return  afterwards  to  Lucerne,  should  combine  the  two 
expeditions,  which  may  be  effected  in  two  days,  thus — goby 
land  to  Arth,  or  by  water  to  Weggis,  descending  next  day  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  embarking  on  the  lake, -either  nt 
Weggis  or  Brunnen.  Sail  up  Ihe  bay  of  Uri,  at  least  as  fur 
as  J  ell's  Chapel,  and  return  by  water  to  Lucerne  the  2n<t 
evening. 

A  Steamer  was  launched  upon  the  lake  of  Lucerne  in  1837. 
It  plies  regularly  between  Lucerne  and  Fluellen,  calling  at  the 
intermediate  places.  Further  particulars  respecting  it,  and 
the  hire  of  boats,  which  may  be  found  in  abundance  on  the 
shore  opposite  the  Swan  inn,  are  given  in  Route  18. 

DlLIGE^CEs  go  daily  from  Lucerne  to  Aarau;  B<Ue;  Berne, 
by  Summiswaid;  Berne,  by  Lnllibuch;  Soleure;  Zug  and 
Zurich;  4  limes  a-week  to  Schwytz,  by  Kiissnacht  and 
Arth. 

Mount  Pilate  is  sometimes  ascended  from  Lucerne,  but 
the  journey  is  ditlicult,  occupying  6  1/2  hours;  the  greater 
part  must  be  performed  on  foot,  and  the  view  from  the  top 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  from  the  Righi  The  road  up  it 
from  Lucerne  proceeds  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  by  the  side  of 
a  wild  torrent,  which,  when  swollen  by  rain,  is  very  injurious 
to  the  habitations  on  its  banks;  and,  in  the  last  century,  des- 
troyed many  houses  in  the  town.  Skirling  the  base  of  the 
mountain  it  passes  through  the  hamlets  of  Krienz,  Obernau, 
and  llerrgotteswald;  then,  crossing  a  ridge  covered  with 
pasturages,  descends  into  the  Alpine  valley  of  Eigenthal. 
Beyond  this  the  path  becomes  steeper,  and  is  only  practicable 


*  N.B.  The  mimher  of  liours  will  he  lessened  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  ihe  new  steamer  lo  Weggis. 
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on  Toot.  It  lakes  nearly  5  hours  to  reach  the  Chalets  on  ihe 
IJrundlis  Alp,— the  highest  human  habitation,  occupied  bv 
shepherds  only  in  the  summer  months.  The  Iraveller  mav 
here  obtain  shelter  for  the  night,  but  nothing  deserving  ihi* 
name  of  accommodation.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  cch(» 
near  the  Ihiindlis  Alp.  Above  this  vegetation  ceases  and 
naked  rock  succeeds.  A  cave  in  the  face  of  the  precipice 
near  this,  is  called  St.  Dominick's  Hole,  from  a  fnncied  re- 
semblance in  a  stone,  standing  near  its  mouth,  to  a  monk. 
The  cavern  was  reached  in  1814  by  a  chamois  hunter  Igna- 
cius  Matt,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  ' 

The  Tomlishorn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  is 
5766  feet  above  the  lake,  and  7116  feet  above  the  sea  level- 
but  the  view  from  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  thai  from  another 
peak,  the  KscI  (ass).  There  is  another  path  from  the  summit 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  by  which  Alpnach 
may  be  reached  in  3  hours. 

According  to  a  wild  tradition  of  considerable  antiquity,  this 
mountain  derives  its  name  from  Pilate,  the  wicked  governor 
of  Judaea,  who,  having  been  banished  to  Gaul  by  Tiberius, 
wandered  aboutamong  the  mountains,  stricken  by  conscience.* 
until  he  ended  his  miserable  existence  by  throwing  himself 
into  a  lake  on  the  top  of  the  Pilatus.  The  mountain,  in  con- 
sequence, labours  under  a  very  bad  reputation.  From  its 
position  as  an  outlirr,  or  advanced  guard  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  it  collects  all  the  clouds  which  float  over  the  plains 
from  the  W.  and  N.;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  almost  all  the 
storms  which  burst  upon  the  lake  of  Lucerne  gather  and  brew 
on  its  summit.  This  almost  perpetual  assembling  of  clouds 
was  long  attributed  by  the  superstitious  to  the  unquiet  spirit 
still  hovering  round  the  sunken  body,  which,  whendisturbed 
by  any  intruder,  especially  by  the  casting  of  stones  into  the 
lake,  revenged  itself  by  sending  storms,  and  darkness,  and 
hail  on  the  surrounding  district.  So  prevalent  was  the  belief 
in  this  superstition,  evendown  to  timescomparativcly  recent, 
that  the  government  of  Lucerne  forbade  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  naturalist  Conrad  Gessner,  in  1555,  w.is 
obliged  to  provide  himself  with  a  special  order  removing  ll.o 
interdict  in  his  case,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  researches 
upon  the  mountain. 

The  lake,  the  source  of  all  this  terror,  turns  out.  from 
recent  investigation,  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  canton  Lu- 
cerne, and  on  the  opposite  or  the  E.  side  of  the  Tomlis- 
horn; so  that  the  Tow  n  Council  had  no  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  the  mountain,  which  belongs  to  Alpnach.  It  is  rather 
a  pond  than  a  lake,  is  dried  up  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  snow,  which,  being  melted  in  the 
height  of  summer,  furnishes  water  to  the  herds  upon  the 
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MiBUiiB,  which  resort  to  it  to  slake  their  thirst.  Thtre  is 
■Mitar  like  apoii  tlie  imiyDiaiii. 

Accordiog  lo  some  the  name  Pilaioi  is  only  a  corruption  of 
Pt7«a/ti«  (capped),  arising  from  the  cap  of  clouds  which  rarely 
quits  its  b^irren  brow,  and  which  is  sometimes  seen  rising 
from  it  like  steam  from  a  cauldron.  The  mountain  consists, 
from  its  base  to  its  summit,  of  nummulile  limestone  and 
•andstone;  (he  strata  incline  to  the  S.,  and  abound  in  fossil 
IfMins,  especially  near  the  summit,  around  the  BrQniltiB 
Alp  aMI  theCaaurt«n  Atp.  Bfummiilites^  as  large  at  a  crowti- 
piece,  are  found  near  the-top. 

UIGBRNE  TO  SCHWYTZ  AND  BRVIfNEN,  IPCCLCOING  TUE  FALL 
'OF  IBB  R0S6BERG,  AND  THE  A9CEMT  OF  TUE  Altilll. 

TbMwyts  6  3/4  stWHienanBfig.  mHes. 
To  Arth,  at  the  N.  base  ef  the  mUkU  48/4  Stafi4en«i 
15  1/2  Ena.  mites. 
There  is  a  good  earfiage-road  all  the  way  to  Schwylf, 

traversed  by  a  diligence  4  times  a-week. 

The  shortest  way  frofn  Lucerne  to  the  top  of  the  Kighi  fs 
to  go  by  water  to  Woggis,  and  there  commence  the  ascent. 
In  this  way  the  summit  may  be  reached  in  4  1/2  or  5  hours 
fiMi  Lneerac,  and  even  less  hj  ttoe  M  ef  tlie  steamer.  The 
l$est  point  of  aseeiit,  however,  Is  ArCb,  vMch  may  be  reached 
as  follows, — returning  by  Weggis. 

The  road  to  Kiissnaclit  runs  nearly  ail  the  way  in  sipht  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  of  ihe  Alps  of  Engelberg  and  Berne 
beyond.  On  a  headland,  at  the  angle  of  the  green  bay  of 
Kussnacht,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  New  Habsburg. 

2  1/2  Eussnacht  —  Inni  :  Adicr  (Aigle-NoirJ;  —  HOssli 
(Gheval)— lies  at  the  bottom  cff  this  bay,  at  Ihe  fbot  of  the 
lUghi,  whose  top  may  be  reai^hed  from  hence  ty  a  iiteep  path 
Id  8  1/2  hours  (see  p.  63),  If ules,  guides,  chars,  and  boata 
may  be  hired  here. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Rigbi,  above  the  village,  a  ruined  wall 
may  be  seen,  which  goes  by  the  name  or  Gessler*s  Castle, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  one  to  which  he  was  repairing  when 
shot  by  Tell,  This  event  occurred  in  the  celebrated  Hollow 
Way  (Chemin  crenx  —  Hohle  Qasse),  tbrough  which  tbe 
toad  to  Arlh  passes,  about  a  mile  out  of  Knssnachl.  It  is  a 
narrow  green  lane,  overhung  with  trees  growhig  from  the 
high  banks  on  each  side.  Here  Tell,  after  escaping  from 
Gessler*s  boat  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  lay  in  wait  for  his 
enemy,  and  shot  him  as  he  passed,  from  behind  a  tree,  with 
bis  unerring  arrow.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  recent 
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iTsoantics  iiilo  Ihc  archives  of  Kiissnacht  have  clearly  proved 
thai  Ihe  ruin,  raUed  (iessler's  (laslle,  never  belonged  to  him. 
At  Ihe  end  ofihe  lane,  by  the  road-side,  stands  TelVs  Chapel, 
lly  a  singular  anomaly,  a  placeof  worship  originally  dedicated 
lo  **The  Fourteen  Helpers  in  Need"  (Our  Savir^ir,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  Apostles),  now  commemorates  a  deed  o(  blood, 
which  tradition,  and  its  supposed  connciion  with  the  origin 
of  Swiss  liberty,  appear  to  have  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  so  that  mass  is  periodically  said  in  it,  while  it  is  kept 
inconstant  repair;  and  adorned  with  rude  fresco,  representing 
Gessler's  death  and  other  historical  events. 

A  little  way  past  the  chapel  the  lake  of  Zug  appears  in 
sight,  and  the  road  continues  by  its  margin  round  the  hem 
of  the  Righi,  through  Immensee  to 

1  3/i  A rth— /fin: SchwartzerAdler (Black Eagle),lolerably 
good;  travellers  usually  halt  here  while  the  horses  are  getting 
ready  to  carry  them  up  the  mountain.  Arih,  a  village  of 
2129  inhabitants,  occupies  a  charming  position  on  the  lake  of 
Zug,  between  the  base  of  the  Righi  and  the  Rossberg.  There 
is  a  Capuchin  convent  here.  The  Rossberg,  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  threatens  no  danger  to  Arth,  because  its  strata 
slope  away  from  the  village.  The  Righi  is  a  source  of  consi- 
derable gain  to  Arlh,  from  the  number  of  guides  and  mules 
furnished  by  the  villagers  to  travellers  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain. The  ascent  properly  begins  at  Goldau,  about  3  miles 
farther  on  the  road,  since  few  persons  are  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  Ihe  shorter  but  very  diflicultand  fatiguing  foot- 
path direct  from  Arth.  Travellers,  however^  usually  leave 
their  carriages  here. 

FALL  OF  THE  ROSSBERG. 

Mountains  have  fallen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren  ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters*^ 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel—  thus, 
ThuSy  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg.^ 

—  Bjrron, 

On  approaching  Goldau  the  traveller  soon  perceives  traces 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  buried  the  original  and 
much  larger  village  of  that  name,  and  inundated  the  valley 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  a  deluge  of  stones  and  rubbish. 
The  mountain  which  caused  this  calamity  still  remains  scarred 
from  top  to  bottom  :  nothing  grows  upon  its  barren  surface^ 
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and  ages  must  elapse  before  ihe  aspect  of  ruin  can  be  re- 
moved. 

The  Rossberg,  or  Rufiberg,  is  a  mountain  4958  ft.  high; 
the  upper  part  of  it  consists  of  a  conglomerate  or  pudding- 
stone  ,  formed  of  rounded  masses  of  oiher  rocks  cemented  lo- 
gether  ,  and  called  by  the  Germans  Nagelflue,  or  Nail-head, 
from  the  knobs  and  protuberances  which  its  surface  presents. 
From  the  nature  of  the  structure  of  Ihis  kind  of  rock  it  is  very 
liable  to  become  cracked,  and  if  rain-water  or  springs  pene- 
trate these  fissures  they  will  not  fail  to  dissolve  the  beds  of 
clay  which  separate  the  nagelflue  from  the  strata  below  it,  and 
cause  large  portions  of  it  to  detach  themselves  from  the  mass. 
The  strata  of  the  Rossberg  are  tilted  up  from  the  side  of  the 
lake  of  Zug,  and  slope  dow  n  tow  ards  Goldau  like  the  roof  of 
a  house.  The  slanting  direction  of  the  seams  which  part  the 
strata  is  well  seen  on  the  road  from  Arih.   If,  therefore,  the 
clay  which  fills  these  seams  be  washed  out  by  rains,  or  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  viscous  or  slimy  mud,  it  is  evident  that 
such  portions  of  the  rock  as  have  been  detached  from  the  rest 
by  fissures  above  alluded  to,  must  slip  down,  like  the  masses  of 
snow  which  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  house  as  soon  as  the  lower 
side  is  thawed,  or  as  a  vessel  when  launched  slides  down  the 
inclined  plane  purposely  greased  to  hasten  its  descent.  Within 
the  period  of  human  records  destructive  landslips  had  repea- 
tedly fallen  from  the  Rossberg,  and  a  great  part  of  the  piles 
of  earth,  rock,  and  stones,  w  hich  deform  the  face  of  the  valley, 
derive  their  origin  from  such  catastrophes  of  ancient  date;  bat 
the  most  destructive  of  all  appears  to  have  been  the  fast.  The 
vacant  space  along  the  top  of  the  mountain  caused  by  the 
descent  of  a  portion  of  it,  calculated  to  have  been  a  league 
long,  1000  ft.  broad,  and  100  ft.  thick,  and  a  small  fragment 
at  its  farther  extremity,  which  remained  w  hen  the  rest  broke 
off,  are  also  very  apparent,  and  assist  in  telling  the  story.  The 
long  and  wide  inclined  plane  forming  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, now  ploughed  up  and  scarified  as  it  were,  was  previously 
covered  with  fields,  woods,  and  houses.   Some  of  the  buil- 
dings are  still  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  precipice 
which  marks  the  line  of  the  fracture. 

The  catastrophe  is  thus  described  in  the  narrative  published 
at  the  time  by  Dr.  Zay,  of  Arth,  an  eye-witness:— 

**  The  summer  of  1806  had  been  very  rainy  ,  and  on  the 
Ist  and  2nd  September  it  rained  incessantly.  New  crevices 
were  observed  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain ,  a  sort  of  crack- 
ing noise  was  heard  internally ,  stones  started  out  of  the 
ground,  detached  fragments  of  rocks  rolled  down  the  moun- 
tain ;  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
a  large  rock  became  loose ,  and  in  falling  raised  a  cloud  of 

black  dust.  Toward  ihQ  lower  part  of  the  mouotain,  the 
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ground  seemed  pressed  down  from  above;  and  when  a  stick 
or  a  spade  was  driven  in,  it  moved  of  itseir.  A  man,  who 
had  been  digging  in  his  garden,  ran  away  from  fright  at  these 
eitraordinary  appearances;  soon  a  fissure,  larger  than  ali  the 
others,  was  observed;  insensibly  it  increased;  springs  of  water 
ceased  all  at  once  to  flow;  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest  absolute- 
ly reeled;  birds  flew  away  screaming.  A  few  minutes  before 
five  o'clock,  the  symptoms  of  some  mighty  catastrophe  became 
still  stronger;  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
glide  down,  but  so  slowly,  as  to  afl^ord  time  to  the  inhabitants 
to  go  away.  An  old  man,  who  had  often  predicted  some  such 
disaster,  was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  when  told  by  a  young 
man,  running  by,  that  the  mountain  was  in  the  act  of  falling; 
he  rose  and  looked  out,  but  came  into  his  house  again, 
saying  he  had  time  to  fill  another  pipe.  The  young  man  , 
continuing  to  fly,  was  thrown  down  several  times,  and  escaped 
with  difliculty ;  looking  back,  he  saw  the  house  carried  all 
at  once. 

Another  inhabitant,  being  alarmed,  took  two  of  his  chil- 
dren and  ran  away  with  them,  calling  to  his  wife  to  follow 
with  the  third ;  but  she  went  in  for  another,  who  still  remained 
(Marianne,  aged  five);  just  then  Francisca  IJIrich ,  their 
servant,  was  crossing  the  room,  with  this  Marianne,  whom 
she  held  by  the  hand  ,  and  saw  her  mistress ;  at  that  instant, 
as  Francisca  afterwards  said,  'The  house  appeared  to  be  torn, 
from  il«  foundation  (it  was  of  wood),  and  spun  round  and 
round  like  a  telotum ;  I  was  sometimes  on  my  head ,  some- 
times on  my  feet,  in  total  darkness,  and  violently  separated 
from  the  child.'  When  the  motion  stopped,  she  found  herself 
jammed  in  on  all  sides ,  with  her  head  downwards ,  much 
bruised,  and  in  extreme  pain.  She  supposed  she  was  buried 
alive  at  a  great  depth ;  with  much  difliculty  she  disengaged 
her  right  hand,  and  wiped  the  blood  from  her  eyes.  Pre- 
sently she  heard  the  faint  moans  of  Marianne,  and  called  to 
her  by  her  name;  the  child  answered  that  she  was  on  her  back 
among  stones  and  bushes,  which  held  her  fast,  but  that  her 
hands  were  free,  and  that  she  saw  the  light,  and  even  some- 
thing green.  She  asked  whether  people  would  not  soon  come  to 
take  them  out.  Francisca  answered  that  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment ,  and  that  no  one  was  left  to  help  them  ,  but  that 
they  would  be  released  by  death,  and  be  happy  in  heaven. 
They  prayed  together.  At  last  Francisca's  ear  was  struck  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of  Stencoberg : 
then  seven  o'clock  struck  in  another  village ,  and  she  began 
to  hope  there  were  still  living  beings ,  and  endeavoured  to 
comfort  the  child.  The  poor  little  girl  was  at  first  claniorous 
for  her  supper,  but  her  cries  soon  became  fainter,  and  at  last 
quite  died  away.  Francisca,  &till  with  her  head  downwards. 
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nnd  surrounded  with  damp  carlh,  experienced  a  sense  of  cold 
in  her  feet  almost  insupportat)Ic.  After  prodigious  elTorls , 
r^he  succeeded  in  disengaging  her  legs,  and  thinks  this  saved 
iierlife.  Many  hours  had  passed  in  this  situation,  when  she 
again  heard  the  voice  of  Marianne,  w  ho  had  been  asleep,  and 
now  renewed  her  lamentations.  In  the  mean  time,  the  un- 
finlunate  father,  who,  w  ith  much  diflTiculty,  had  saved  himself 
and  two  children,  wandered  about  till  daylight,  when  became 
among  the  ruins  to  look  for  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  soon 
discovered  his  w  ife,  by  a  foot  which  appeared  above  ground  : 
she  was  dead,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  His  cries,  and  the 
noise  he  made  in  digging,  were  heard  by  Marianne,  who  called 
out.  She  was  extricated  with  a  broken  thigh,  and,  saying 
that  Francisca  was  not  far  off,  a  farther  search  led  to  her 
release  also ,  but  in  such  a  state  that  her  life  was  despaired 
of:  she  was  blind  for  some  days,  and  remained  subject  to  con- 
vulsive flts  of  terror.  It  appeared  that  the  house,  or  themselves 
at  least,  had  been  carried  down  about  one  thousand  live 
hundred  feet  from  where  it  stood  before. 

In  another  place,  a  child  two  years  old  was  found  unhurt, 
lying  ctn  its  straw  mattress  upon  the  mud,  without  anv 
vestige  of  the  house  from  which  he  had  been  separated.  Such 
a  mass  of  earth  and  stones  rushed  at  once  into  the  lake  of 
Lowertz,  although  five  miles  distant,  that  one  end  of  it  was 
filled  up,  and  a  prodigious  wave  passing  completely  over  the 
island  of  Schwanau,  70  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  water, 
overwhelmed  the  opposite  shore,  and,  as  it  returned,  swept 
away  into  the  lake  many  houses  with  their  inhabitants.  The 
village  of  Seewen,  situated  at  the  farther  end,  was  inundated, 
and  some  houses  washed  away,  and  the  flood  carried  live  Gsh 
into  the  village  ofSteinen.  The  chapel  of  Olten,  built  of 
wood,  was  found  half  a  league  from  the  place  it  had  previously 
occupied,  and  many  large  blocks  of  stone  completely  changed 
their  position. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  villages  overwhelmed  in  the 
vale  of  Arth  was  Goldau,  and  its  name  is  now  affixed  to  the 
whole  melancholy  story  and  place.  I  shall  relate  only  one 
more  incident :  —  A  party  of  eleven  travellers  from  Berne, 
belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  families  there,  arrived  at 
Anh  on  the  2nd  of  Septeniber,  and  set  off  on  foot  for  the 
Uighi  a  few  minutes  before  the  catastroi;)he.  Seven  of  them 
had  got  about  200  yards  ahead— the  other  four  saw  them 
entering  the  village  ofGoldau,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Mr.  R. 
Jenner,  pointing  out  to  the  rest  the  summit  of  the  Rossberg 
(full  four  miles  off  in  a  straight  line),  where  some  strange 
commotion  seemed  taking  place,  which  they  themselves  (the 
four  behind)  were  observing  w  ith  a  telescope,  and  hadentered^ 
into  conversation  on  the  subject  with  some  strangers  justconic 
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up;  when,  all  al  once,  a  flight  of  stones,  like  caniion-balls, 
Ira  versed  the  air  above  Iheir  heads;  a  cloud  of  dust  obscured 
the  valley;  a  frightTuI  noise  was  heard.  They  fled!  As 
soon  as  Ihe  obscurity  was  so  far  dissipaled  as  to  make  objects 
discernible,  Ihey  sought  Iheir  friends,  butihe  village  of  Gol- 
ilau  had  disappeared  under  a  heap  of  slones  and  ^llbbi^ll  100 
feet  in  height,  and  ihe  whole  valley  presented  nothing  but  a 
perfect  chaos !  Of  ihe  unfortunate  survivors,  one  lost  a  wife 
to  w  hom  he  w  as  just  married,  one  a  son,  a  third  ihe  twopupifs 
under  his  care  ;  all  researches  to  discover  iheir  remains  were, 
and  have  ever  since  been,  fruitless.  Nolhing  is  lefl  of  Gol- 
<iau  but  the  bell  which  hung  in  its  steeple,  and  which  was 
found  about  a  mile  ofl*.  Wilh  ihe  rocks  torrenls  of  nnidcanie 
down,  acling  as  rollers;  but  Ihey  look  a  different  direction 
when  in  the  valley,  the  mud  following  ihe  slope  of  ihe 
ground  towards  the  lake  of  Lowerlz,  while  the  rocks,  pre- 
serving a  slraight  course,  glanced  across  Ihe  valley  lowards 
the  Ri^'hi.  The  rocks  above,  moving  much  faster  Than  those 
near  the  ground,  went  farther,  and  ascended  even  a  great 
way  up  Ihe  Righi :  ils  base  is  covered  with  large  blocks  carried 
to  an  incredible  height,  and  by  whirh  trees  were  mowed 
down,  as  ihey  ndght  have  been  by  cannon. 

**A  long  track  of  ruins,  like  a  scarf,  hangs  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  Rossberg,  in  hideous  barrenness,  over  the  rich  dress  of 
shaggy  woods  and  green  pastures,  an<l  grows  wider  and  wider 
down  to  the  lake  of  Lowerlz  and  to  ihe  Righi,  a  distance  of 
four  or  Ave  miles.  Ils  greatest  breadth  may  be  three  miles, 
and  the  triangular  area  of  ruins  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  Paris, 
taken  at  the  external  boulevards,  or  about  double  the  real 
extent  of  the  inhabited  city.  1  notice,  however,  that  the 
portion  of  the  strata  at  the  top  of  the  Rossberg,  which  slid 
down  inlo  the  valley,  is  certainly  less  than  the  chaolic  accu- 
mulation below ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  pari 
of  it  comes  from  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself,  ploughed  up  and 
thrown  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  hurled  to 
prodigious  distances  by  the  impulse  of  the  descending  mass, 
plunging  upon  it  wilh  a  force  not  very  inferior  to  lhai  of  a 
cannon-ball.  "  * 

The  eflects  of  this  terrible  convulsion  were  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  villages  Goldau,  Russingen,  and  Rothen, 
and  a  part  of  Lowertz ;  ihe  rich  pasturages  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  slope  of  ihe  mountain,  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it  and 
ruined,  were  estimated  to  be  worth  150,000/.  One  hundred 
and  eleven  houses,  and  more  than  200  stables  and  chalets, 
were  buried  under  the  debris  of  rocks,  which  of  themselves 
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fiii  m  a  mouiiUiin  several  liiiiidred  feel  high ;  m  re  than  i'lO 
hduian  beings  perished  by  this  calastroplie,  and  whole  herds 
of  caUle  were  swept  away.  Five  minules  sunked  locompleu* 
tlie  work  oT  deslruction.  The  iidiabitants oflbe  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  were  first  roused  by  loud  and  grating 
sounds  like  thunder  :  they  looked  towards  the  spot  from  which 
ix  l  anie ,  and  beiicid  the  valley  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  dust — 
when  it  ha<i  cleared  away  they  founil  the  face  of  nature 
changed.  The  houses  of  Goldau  were  literally  crushed  be- 
neath the  weight  of  superincumbent  masses.  Lowcrlz  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  mud. 

Those  who  desire  a  near  view  of  the  landslip  should  ascend 
(he  Gnypenstock,  whose  summit  may  be  reached  in  three 
hours  from  Arlh. 


Goldau  to  Brunnen. 

At  Goldau  one  of  the  most  frequented  bridle-paths  up  the 
Righi  strikes  olTto  the  rt    See  p.  6i. 

The  new  chapel  and  one  of  the  inns  at  Goldau  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  village  overwhelmed  by  the  Kossberg  :  its  inhabi- 
tants, thus  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  security,  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  manners  and  their 
personal  beauty.  The  high-road  traverses  the  talus  or  debris, 
which  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Rossberg  far  up  the  Righi 
on  the  rt.,  ascending  vast  hillocks  of  rubbish,  calculated  to  be 
30  ft.  deep  hereabouts,  but  near  the  centre  of  the  valley  pro- 
habi  y  200  ft. ,  and  winds  aTi:iong  enormous  blocks  of  stone  already 
beginning  to  be  moss-grown,  and  with  herbage  springing 
up  between  them.  Between  these  mounds  and  masses  of  rock, 
numerous  pools  are  enclosed,  arising  from  springs  dammed  up 
by  the  fallen  earth. 

1  1/2  Lowcrtz,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  round 
which  our  road  is  carried  on  a  terraced  embankment,  lost  its 
church  and  several  of  its  houses  in  the  same  catastrophe. 
The  lake  was  diminished  by  one  quarter  in  consequence  of 
the  avalanche  of  mud  and  rubbish  which  entered  it,  and  its 
waters  w  ere  thrown  up  in  a  wave  70  ft.  high  to  the  opposite 
bank  so  as  to  cover  the  picturesque  island,  and  sweep  away  u 
small  chapel  whkb  stood  upon  it.  The  ruined  Castle  of 
Schwanau^  still  efisting  upon  it,  has  an  historical  interest 
from  having  been  cMstroyed  at  the  first  rising  of  the  Swiss 
Confederates  in  130^,  to  ^vengc  an  outrage  committed  by  the 
Seigneur,  in  carrying  oCf  a  damsel  against  her  will,  and  de- 
tainitig  her  in  coniinement. 

There  is  a  wild  and  sombre  tradition  attached  to  this  in- 
land, that  *once  a-year  cries  are  heard  to  come  from  it,  and 
sauddcnly  the  ghost  of  the  tyrant  is  seen  to  pass,  chased  by  the 
vengeful  spirit  of  a  pale  girl,  bearing  a  torch,  and  shrickin^^ 
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^vlMly.  Ai  firslhc  eludes  hcrs^v  iflncss,  but  at  length  she  gain$ 
„pon  him,  and  forces  him  into  the  lake,  where  he  sinks  with 
doleful  struggles;  and/as  ihc  waves  close  over  the  condemned, 
I  he  shores  ring  with  fearful  and  unearthly  yellings 

Near  the  village  of  Lowerlz  another  footpath  strikes  up  the 
Richi  vvhich  is  shorter  Hian  j:oing  round  by  Ooldau  for  tra- 
vellers approaching  from  Schwylz  or  Bnnmen.  About  3  miles 
nbove  Lowertz  it  falls  into  the  path  from  Ooldau  P-  ^7 

j^ewen  — (/nn:  Zum  Kreutz)  — a  village  at  the  E  extre- 
mity of  the  lake,  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  chalybeate 
springs.  A  direct  road  to  Brunncn  here  turns  to  the  rt. :  it  is 
i  1/2 "mile  shorter  than  that  by  Schwytz,  but  is  not  good. 

1  Schwytz— Inns :  Ilirsch.  good;— Rftssli. 

Schwvti,  a  mere  village,  though  the  chiel  place  m  the  can- 
ton-" the  heart's  core  of  Helvetia  -from  which  comes  the 
name  Switzerland,  contains  a  population  of  4878  inhabitants, 
including  the  adjoining  scattered  houses  and  villages,  which 
all  belong  to  one  parish.  lilies  picturesquely  a\,^he  foot  of 
the  very  conspicuous  double-peaked  mountain,  called  Mythen 
( Mitre)  and  Ilacke.  (4598  ft.)  r.^i.u^A 

4dioinin2  the  Parish  Church  a  modem  building,  fin  shed 
in'l774,  is  J  small  Gothic  chapel ,  called  Kerker,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  at  a  time  when  admission  to  the  church 
was  denied  the  people  by  a  ban  of  excommunication  Irom  the 
Pope.  It  was  built  in  great  haste,  half  of  it  withm  three  days, 
and  the  mass  was  secretly  administered  within  it. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Parish  Church  is  the  grave  of  Aloy  s 
Reding,  the  patriotic  leader  (Landcshauptman)  of  the55\\iss 
ui?ainst  the  French  Republicans,  in  1798. 

The  Hathhaus,  a  building  of  no  great  antiquity  or  beautj, 
in  which  the  Council  of  the  canton  holds  its  sittings,  is  deco- 
rated with  portraits  of  43  Landammen,  and  a  painting  rcpre- 
j;enting  the  events  of  the  early  Swiss  history. 

The  Arsenal  contains  banners  taken  by  the  Schwytzersat 
^lorearten.  and  others  borne  by  them  in  the  battles  of  Laupen, 
Sempach,  Cappcl,  Morat,  etc. ;  also  a  consecrated  standard 
presented  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  the  Schwytzers. 

The  Archiv  (record  office)  is  a  tower  of  rough  masonry  se- 
veral stories  high,  and  was  probably  once  a  castle  :  its  walls 
are  remarkably  thick,  and  beneath  it  are  dungeons. 

Schwytz  possesses  a  Capuchin  Convent  and  a  Dominican 
Nunnery,  founded  in  1272. 

A  diligence  goes  once  a  day  to  Lucerne  and  back. 

The  Schwytzers  first  became  known  in  Europe  about  the 
\ear  1200,  in  a  dispute  which  the  natives  of  this  district  had 
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"vvilh  the  tenants  of  ihe  monks  of  Kinsiedolii.  The  holy  V;\- 
ihors  concealing  from  the  Emperor  the  very  exis(eiirc  of  sm  ii 
a  race  as  the  men  of  Schwytz,  had  obtained  from  him  a  grant 
of  their  possesi^ions,  as  waste  and  unoccupied  land.  The 
Sch\>ylzers,  however,  were  able  to  mainlain  their  ow!) 
properly  by  their  own  swords,  until  at  hMii,'lh  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  confirmed  to  them  their  riglils. 

The  name  Sw  iss  (Schwylzer)  was  first  given  to  Ihe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  Foresl'Cantons  alier  the  battle  of  Mor^ar- 
len,  their  earliest  victory,  in  which  the  men  ofSihwytzhad 
taken  the  lead,  and  prominently  distinguished  (hemselves 
above  the  others. 

At  Ibach,  a  village  on  the  Muotta  (through  which  the  road 
to  Brunnen  passes),  may  be  seen  Ihe  place  of  asembla;;e  where 
the  Cantons  Landes-Genieinde  —  consisting  of  all  the  male 
citizens  of  the  cajiton—formerly  met  in  the  open  air,  to  choose 
their  magistrates,  from  the  Eandarnmans  down  to  the  lowest 
officer.  Here  ihey  used  to  deliberate  and  vote  on  ihe  affairs 
of  the  state,  decide  on  peace  or  war,  form  alliances,  or  des- 
patch embassies  —  a  singular  example  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  legislation  of  the  masses.  The  business  was  opened 
by  prayer,  and  by  the  whole  assembly  kneeling,  and  taking 
an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  their  legislative  duties.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Constitution  of  1833,  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Canton  are  now  held  at  Rothenlhurn,  on  Ihc  road  lo  Ein- 
sic^leln.  At  present  the  meeting  of  the  (Circle  only  is  held  here. 

The  road  up  the  Muotlablial — which  opens  out  here— is  des? 
cribed  in  Route  75. 

1  Brunnen.  (Route  18.) 

ASCENT  OF  THE  HIGUI. 

The  summit  of  the  Righi  may  be  reached  in  about  1 1  hours 
from  Zurich  and  7  from  Lucerne,  exclusive  of  stoppages. 
Heavy  carriages  can  approach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at 
Arih(Goldau),  and  Kussnacht;  and  ifthetravellerascend  from 
the  one,  he  may  send  round  his  carriage  to  meet  him  on  his 
descent  at  the  other  place. 

The  Righi,  or  Higi  {Regina  Monlium  is  only  a  faneifuk 
derivation  of  the  name),  a  mountain,»or  rather  group  of  moun- 
tains, rising  between  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lucerne,  owes  its 
celebrity  less  to  its  height,  for  ii  is  only  S700  feet  above  th« 
8ea»  than  to  its  isolated  situation,^  separated  from  other  moun- 
tains, in  the  midst  of  some  of  lhe  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
Switzerland,  which  allows  an  nninterrupled  view  from  it  on 
all  side.-*,  and  converts  it  into  a  natural  observatory,  conunan- 
ding  a  panorama  hardly  to  he  equalleil  in  exient  and  gran- 
deur among  the  Alps.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  very 
ai^cessible;  no  less  than  3  mulepaths  lead  up  to  the  sunnniu 
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S!)  that  it  is  daily  resorted  to  in  summer  by  huBdreds  of  tl#» 
vellcrs  of  all  countries  and  ages,  and  of  bothseies.  The  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  is  composed,  like  the  Rossberg,  of  the 
brecciated  rock  called  Nagelflue.  Exlemoliy  the  entire  summit 
IS  clothed  Yiiih  verdant  pastures,  which  support  more  than 
VOOO.lMid  of  cattle  In  summer,  and  the  middle  and  lower  re« 
gion  are  girt  round  with  forests.  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  ihc  atmosbliore,  at  high  liUia* 
fions,  iravolleis  should  prepare  themselves  for  disappoint-^ 
menl,  since  the  trouble  of  an  ascent  is  often  repaid  with  clouds 
and  impenetrable  mist,  instead  of  a  One  sunrise  and  extensive 
iuosppcl.  He  is  wise,  therefore,  who,  in  line  weather,  mana^ 
gcs  to  reach  the  summit  before  the  snn  goes  down:  he,  at 
least,  has  two  chances  of  a  view.  It  not  uufrcquently  happens, 
however,  that  the  traveller  who  has  commeoeed  the  aseent  fti 
sunshine  and  under  a  (dear  sky»  is  overtakes  byclimds  M 
atorms  before  he  reaches  the  tup.  .       ,        .  " 

Horses  and  Guidss. 

The  3  principal  bridle-paths  to  the  Culm,  or  lop  of  the  Ri- 
|!hl.  are  those  from Goklauj  Kassnacht,  and  Weggis.  At  each 
of  these  places,  as  well  as  at  Arth,  Lowerla,  and  Bhnmea^ 

horses,  guides,  and  porters  may  be  hired  at  prices  fegalated 
by  tariff  fixed  by  the  Governnent  ol  the  canton,  which  is 

always  hung  up  in  the  inns. 

The  usual  chnr^^e  for  a  horse  is  9  Fr.  francs  to  the  top,  and 
0  to  return  next  day  by  the  same  road  ;  0  by  a  different  road 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  A  porler,  to  carry  bag- 
gage, 6  Ar.  and  3  to  return.  A  horse  may  be  hired  for  0  fr.  up 
to  the  convent  of  Maria  inia  Schnee^elowwhich  Is  the  steep- 
est part  of  the  ascent.  Chaises  dparieur  may  be  jirociirad 
for  ladies  who  do  not  like  to  ride  or  walk,  and  eadi  bearer 
receives  9  fr.  up  and  down.  In  the  height  of  summer;  when 
the  concourse  of  visitors  is  immense,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send 
a  lad  up  the  mountain  before  you  to  secure  beds  at  the  Rigi- 
<  ulm  inn.  The  pedestrian,  unless  he  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
Ills  baggage,  has  scarcely  any  need  of  a  guide,  as  the  paths 
are  most  distlnaiy  marked,  and  are  traversed  by  so  many 
persons  that  he  can  scarcely  miss  his  way.  To  those  wlio'rldi^ 
on  horseback,  the  man  who  leadsthe  horse  will  serve  as  guide,, 
and  no  extra  charge  is  made. 

Ascent  from  Goldau.—S  1/2  hours;  descent  2  1/2.  Tra- 
vellers usually  make  Arth(p.  56)  their  starting-place (1/i of  an 
hour  farther  off)  because  the  inn  is  belter  there;  but  the  as- 
cent of  the  mountain  begins  at  Goldau.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
best  point  to  ascend  from,  because  the  path  runs  along  a  deen 
guUey  in  the  interior  jof  the  mountain,  tlie  sides  of  which 
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shut  out  all  view  until  the  summit  is  reached,  where  it  bursts 
at  once  upon  the  sight :  the  other  paths  wind  round  the  eile- 
rior  of  the  mountain. 

At  Goldau  a  toll  of  5  batz,=15  sous,  is  paid  for  each  horse, 
and  goes  lo  keep  the  path  in  repair.  The  path  strikes  at  once 
from  the  inn  of  the  Cheval  Blanc  up  the  side  of  the  mountain ; 
at  first  across  fields  strewn  with  blocks  from  the  Rossberg, 
which,  by  the  force  acquired  in  their  descent  down  one  side 
of  the  valley,  were  actually  carried  up  the  opposite  slope. 

Near  a  small  public-house,  called  Unler  Dachli,  where  Ihe 
guides  usually  stop  to  give  breath  to  their  animals  and  a  glass 
of  schnaps  lo  themselves,  the  path  is  very  sleep  indeed,  car- 
ried up  a  rude  staircase  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  fastened  be- 
tween the  rocks. 

This  is  a  good  point  for  surveying  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg 
and  the  vale  of  Goldau  below,  mourning  in  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. The  long  train  of  rubbish  thrown  down  by  that  con- 
vulsion is  seen  stretching  across  to  the  lake  of  Lowcrlz,  which 
it  partly  filled  up  (see  p.  61).  A  sleep  footpath  from  Arlh  falls 
into  our  road  here.  Here  bepin  "the  Stations,"  a  series  of  13 
little  chapels,  each  with  a  painting  representing  an  event  in 
our  Lord's  Passion,  which  lead  up  to  the  pilgrimage  church  of 
Mary-of-the-Snow.  The  steepest  part  of  the  road  is  over  at 
the  4th  station.  At  the  chapel  of  Malchus,  containing  the 
bearing  of  the  cross,  the  path  from  Lowertz  falls  inlo  our 
route. 

A^ofre  Dame  des  IS'eigeSy  or  Maria  zum  Schnee,  is  a  little 
church  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  especially  on  the  5lh  of 
August,  on  account  of  the  indulj;ences  granted  by  the  Pope  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  to  all  who  make  this  pious  jour- 
ney. Adjoining  it  is  a  small  hospice,  or  convent,  inhabited 
all  the  year  by  3  or  i  Capuchin  brothers,  who  do  the  duty  of 
Ihe  church,  being  deputed  by  the  fraternity  at  Arlh  on  this 
service.  The  church  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  inns,  the 
best  of  which  (the  Schwerdt  and  Sonne)  are  sometimes  resor- 
ted to  by  invalids,  w ho  repair  hilher  lo  drink  goat's  whey,  and 
niiphl  even  afford  a  homely  lodging  to  travellers  benighted  or 
unable  to  find  room  in  the  two  inns  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain :  Ihe  others  are  public-houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  pil- 
prims.  Half  an  hour's  walking,  up  gently-sloping  meadows, 
bi  ings  the  traveller  to  the  inn  called  Rigi-Slaffel. 


Ascent  from  KUssnacht.^^  1/2  hours  to  mount;  2  1/2  lo 
descend.  A  mule  path,  as  long  as  that  from  Goldau,  and  more 
steep.  Leaving  Kiissnacht  it  passes  on  the  1.  the  ruins  of 
Gcssler*s  Castle  (p.  55);  is  carried  in  zigzags  up  the  steepest 
part  of  the  inouDlain,  ihrougb  foreslS;  and  across  the  pastures 
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tlicd  SeeboJcn.   The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  in  sighl  ahnosl  llic* 
hole  way.  The  path  emerges  oii  the  brow  of  the  hill  iiw 
fh>nt  of  the  6Uffel  inn. .  ^ 

Aicent  from  Weggd.^'Weggis—Inn:  L6we  (Lion),-^& 
small  v  illage  on  a  lillle  ledge  al  Uie  fool  of  the  Rigi,  on  Ihe* 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  is  Ihe  «pnt  where  those  who  ap- 
proach the  Rigi  by  water  land.  It  supports  12  horses,  15. 
boatmen,  and  euides  in  corresponding  numbers.  A  bad  path . 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  Aigi,  connects  it  with  Kilss- 
nacht:  but  the  chief  communication  is  carried  on  by  water. 

.The  mnle-palh  up  the  Rigi  from  Weggii  is  less  steep  aiicT 
a  little  shorter  than  the  two  preceding :  3  1/4  hoars  up;  t  t/a 
down.  It  winds  along  the  outside  otthe  mountain,  in  con- 
slant  view  of  the  lake,  passing,  first,  the  little  chapel  of  llrili- 
genkreutz  (Holy  Cross),  and  then  stretching;  up  to  a  singular.  . 
natural  arch  (called  Hochslein,  or  Felsenlhor),  formed  by 
two  vast  detached  blocks  of  nageldue  (puddingstone),  holding 
suspended  a  third,  bem^ath  which  the  path  is  carried.  These 
broken  rragmeots  serve  to  illustrate  the  teodeney  whieh  this 
tfock  has  to  cleave  and  split,  and  to  this  cause  may  beattribiK 
ted  a  singular  torrent  of  mud,  whleh^  in  the  year  1795,  des- 
cended from  the  flank  of  Ihe  Rigi  upon  the  village  of  Wepgis, 
destroying  30  houses  and  burying  nearly  60  acres  of  good 
land.  It  advanced  slowly,  like  a  lava  current,  taking  a  fori* 
night  to  reach  the  lake,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to 
.  romove  out  of  its  way.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  i)roduccd 
hy  springs,  or  rain  water  percolating  the  crack3  of  Ine  nagel- 
flue,  and  converting  the  layer  of  clay,  which  separates-It  froin 
the  beds  beneath  it,  into  soa  mud.  Had  there  been  any  great 
fracture  in  the  nagelflue,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of. 
the  mountain  would  have  given  way  and  slipped  down  info 
the  lake,  since  the  strata  of  ihe  Rigi  slope  at  a  very  steep  an- 
gle. Had  this  been  the  case,  a  catastrophe,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Rossberg,  might  have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  softened^ 
Clay  was  squeeied.  out  By  the  weigh!  or  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  the  mountain,  and  Tormed  this  deluge  of  mud ,  trat'es 
of  which  arc  still  visible  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

About  half  an  hour's  walk  above  the  arch  lies  the  Cold  Bath. 
(kalles  bad),  where  a  source  of  very  cold  water,  is  utngouloC 
the  rock,  supplies  a  small  bathing  establishment. 

A  new  inn,  of  wood,  has  lately  been  constructed,  contain- 
ing 26  bedrooms  and  6  baths.  It  was  once  the  custom  for 
patients  to  lie  down  in  the  bath  with  their  clothes  on,  and  af* 
terwards  to  walk  about  in  the  sun  until  they  dried  on  the 
back ;  but  this  method  is  no  longer  regarded  as  essential  to 
effec  t  a  cure.  Close  to  the  cold-bath  is  a  little  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  to  which  pilgrims  repair,  and  io  wiiictL 
mass  is  daily  said  for  the  shepherds  on  the  Rigi. 
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The  spring  is  called  the  sistert*  fountain,  from  a  tradiiioR 
tliai  3  fair  sisters  sought  refuge  here  Trom  the  pursuit  of  »a 
wicked  and  tyrannical  Austrian  bailiff;  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  amidst  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  io  Iho 
eiercise  of  piety. 

Summit  oftlie  Uighi^ 

All  the  principal  paOn  converge  and  nniie  fn  fironlof  (he 
Staffelhaut ,  a  humMe  inn  to  which  IrtveHera  are  sometimes 

driven  for  a  night's  lodging.  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  iiin 
on  the  summit.  It  is  half  an  hour's  walk  below  the  Cuim» 
and  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  stop  short  of  it,  since  those  who  rest 
here  must  get  up  half  an  hour  earlier  next  morning  if  they  wish 
♦o  catch  the  sunrise  from  the  lop. 

The  Cti(my  or  culminating  point  of  the  Rigr,  is  an  irregular 
8(>ace  of  ground  of  aomft  euent,  dettilute  of  trees,  but  covered 
wllh  turf.  On  the  apei  has  been  planted  a  kind  of  scafTold- 
ixig,  about  18  feet  high,  a  pony  additional  elevation  to  thai 
of  the  mountain,  though  some  ascend  it  to  see  the  view  to 
advantage.  A  little  lower  down,  built  under  the  shoulder 
of  the  Culm,  tojprotect  it  from  the  most  serious  blasts  of  wind, 
stands  the  Culm  Ilaus,  an  inn,  somewhat  resembling  a  bar- 
Mck,  containing  more  than  40  beds,  in  rooms  not  unlike 
eabinS|.and  aflTordingTery  tolerable  accommodation,  consider 
io§  the  height,  which  exeeedt  that  of  the  most  elevated 
mountain  in  i^ritain.  Travellers  should  bring  alUheir cloaks 
with  ihcm,  as  the  cold  is  often  very  intense,  and  the  barome- 
ter at  times  varies  as  much  as  20«  Reamur,  within  the  2i 
hours.  The  house  is  warmed  with  stoves  even  in  summer. 
The  following  notice,  relative  to  the  counterpanes,  is  huii« 
up  in  every  roojn.:— *'  On  avertit  MM.  les  strangers  que ccu\ 
qui  prennent)  les  couvertures  de  lit  pour  soriir  au  sommet 
paierontdixbalz;  "athreat which  seems  more'Iikely  tosuggest 
than  prevent  the  commisrion  of  so  comfortable  an  offence. 

During  the  height  of  summer,  when  travellers  are  most 
numerous,  the. Culm  inn  is  crammed  to  overflowing;  every 
evening;  numbers  are  turned  away  from  the  doors,  and  it  is 
diaiculi  to  procure  beds,  food,  or  even  attention.  The  hduse 

K resents  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion,  servant  maids 
urrying  hi  one  dhrection,  couriers  and  guides  in  another, 
while  gentlemen  with  poles  and  knapsacks  block  up  the  pas- 
sages. Most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  muttered  usually  in 
terms  ofabuse  or  rornplaint,  and  the  all-pervading  fumes  of 
lobaci  0  Ciller  largely  as  ingredients  into  Uiis  Babel  of  sounds 
and  smells,  and  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  fatigued  traveller. 
In  the  evening  the  guests  are  collected  at  a  table  d'hOte  sup- 
per;  after  which  most  persons  are  glad  to  repair  to  rest.  It 
takes  some  lime,  however,  before  the  hubbub  of  voices  and  ili<^ 
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trampling  or  feet  subside;  and,  not  unfrequenlly,  n  feiv 
roystering  Get  man  students  protons  their  potations  and  noise 
far  into  the  night.  The  Ixeds,  besides,  are  not  very  inviting 
la  rcpoie;  ba(  Aether  ,  the  inmala  Jiave  alept  or  imiI»  he« 
together  with  the  whole  hoosehold,  it  roused  alKnii  an  hoiif 
before  sunrise,  by  the  strange  sounds  of  a  long  wooden  horn, 
which  is  played  until  every  particle  of  sleep  is  dispelled  from 
the  household.  Then  commences  a  general  stir  and  com- 
motion, and  everybody  hastens  out  with  shivering  limbs  and 
half-open  eyes  to  gaze  at  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  sunrise 
from  the  Kigbi.  Fortunate  are  they  for  whom  the  view  is  not 
marred  hy  eloudaand  rain,  a  very  common  ocenrrence,  an  the 
leaves  of  the  Album  kept  in  the  Ion  will  testify*  Indeed  the 
following  verses  describe  the  fote  of  a  large  mi^orlly  of  those 
who  malLO  this  eipedition: 

Seven  weary  up-hill  leagues  we  sped, 

The  sHting  sun  to  tee ;  * 
Sullen  and  grim  he  wenttolMd> 

Suilpii  and  grim  went  we. 
Nine  sleepless  iionrs  of  night  we  pSSS'd 

The  rising  sun  to  see; 
Sullen  ami  grim  he  rose  again. 
Sullen  and  grim  rose  we. 

Long  before  dawn  an  assemblage  of  between  too  and  900 
persoi^s  is  often  collected  on  the  Righi  Culm,  awaiting  the 
sunrise  to  enjoy  this  maKniflcent  prospect.  A  glare  of  light 

in  the  E.,  which  gradually  dims  the  flickering  of  the  stars,  is 
the  first  token  of  the  morning  ;  it  soon  becomes  a  streak  of 
gold  along  the  horizon,  and  is  reflected  in  a  pale  pink  tint 
upon  the  snows  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Summit  after  summit 
slowly  catches  the  same  rosy  hue;  the  dark  space  between  the 
horizon  and  the  Righi  is  neit  illuminated;  forests, lakes,  hills, 
rivers,  towns,  and  villages,  gradually  become  revealed,  bu^ 
look  cold  and  indistinct  until  ' the  red  orb  surmounts  the 
mountain  top,  and  darts  his  beams  across  the  landscape.  The 
shadows  are  then  rolled  back,  as  it  were,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  whole  scene  around  is  glowing  in  sunshine.  The 
view  is  best  seen  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour[precedingand 
following  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun ;  after  that  the 
mists  begin  to  corl  up,  and  usually  shroad  parts  of  it  firom 
the  eye. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  wonderful  panorama., 
which  is  said  to  extend  over  a  circumference  of  300  miles,  is 
undoubtedly  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Ziig ;  the  branching 
arms  of  the  former  extend  in  so  many  diifercnt  directions  as 
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to  bc>%il({er  oncnl  first,  and  both  lave  the  base  or  the  moiin- 
tciin  so  cioscly  that  the  spectator  riii^ht  faiuy  himself  sus- 
pended in  the  air  above  them,  as  in  a  balloon,  an4l  think,  by 
one  step  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  to  plunge  into  them. 
The  pex'uliar  greenish  blue  lint  which  sheets  of  water  assume 
when  seen  from  a  height  has  also  someihing  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Il  is  said  that  11  other  lakes  may  be  seen  from  the 
Kighi,  but  they  are  so  small  and  distant  as  to  look  like 
pools;  some  almost  like  water  spilt  upon  the  earth/' 

On  the  N.side  the  eye  looks  down  into  the  lake  of  Zug, 
and  the  streets  of  Arth;  at  the  end  of  the  lake  is  seen  the 
town  of  Zug,  and  behind  it  the  spire  of  the  church  of  Cappel, 
where  Zwingli,  the  Reformer,  fell  in  battle.  This  is  backed 
by  the  chain  of  the  Albis,  and  through  gaps  in  its  ridge  may 
he  discerned  a  few  of  the  houses  of  the  town  of  Zurich,  and 
two  little  biis  of  its  lake.  Over  the  I  shoulder  of  Uie  Uossbcrg 
a  peep  is  obtained  into  the  lake  of  Kgeri,  on  whose  shores 
the  Swiss  gained  the  victory  of  Morgarten.  The  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  range  of  the  Black  Forest  hills. 

The  prospect  on  the  W.  is  more  open  and  map-like,  and 
therefore  less  interesting.  Close  under  the  Righi  lie  Tell's 
chapel,  on  the  spot  where  he  shot  Gessler,  and  the  village 
and  bay  of  Kiissnacht.  Farther  off,  nearly  the  whole  canton 
of  Lucerne  expands  to  view;  — the  Reuss  winding  through 
the  midst  of  it.  Above  the  Reuss  is  the  lake  of  Seuipach,  the 
scene  of  another  triumph  of  Swiss  valour.  Lucerne,  with  its 
coronet  of  towers,  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  W.  end  of  the  lake, 
and  on  the  1.  of  it  rises  the  gloomy  Pilalus,  culling  the  sky 
w  ith  its  serrated  ridge.  The  remainder  of  the  W.  horizon  is 
occupied  by  the  chain  of  the  Jura. 

On  the  S.  the  mass  of  the  Righi  forms  the  foreground,  and 
touching  the  opposite  mountains»of  Unterwalden,  allows  only 
here  and  there  a  small  portion  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  to  be  seen. 
On  this  side  the  objects  visible  in  succession  from  rt.  to  I. 
are,  the  lakes  of  Alpnach  and  Sarnen,  buried  in  woods;  by 
the  side  of  them  runs  the  road  to  the  Rriinig ;  the  mountains 
called  Stanzer  and  Ruochseihorn,  and  behind  Ihem  the  mag- 
nificent white  chain  of  the  high  Alps  of  Rerne,  Unterwalden, 
and  t  ri,  in  one  unbroken  ridge  of  peaks  and  glaciers,  inclu- 
ding the  Jungfrau,  Eigher,  Finster  Aarhorn,  the  Tittlis  (the 
highest  peak  in  Unterwalden),  the  Engclberger  Rothstock, 
and  iheRristenstock,  between  which  and  the  Seelisberg  runs 
the  road  of  the  St.  Gotthard. 

On  the  E.  the  Alpine  chain  continues  to  stretch  un  inter- 
ruptedly along  the  horizon,  and  includes  the  preeminent  peaks 
of  the  DOdi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Grisons ,  of  the  Glarnisch, 
in  Canton  Glarus,  and  of  the  Sentis,  in  Ajipenzel.  In  the 
middle  distance,  above  the  lake  ofLaueriz,  lies  the  town  of 
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SchWTU,  tile  cradle  uf  Swisa  n^om,  backed  by  the  iw«^ 
singular  sharp  peaks  called,  from  their  shape,  the  Miln-s 
(Mythen).  Above  ihem  peers  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Glfir- 
nisch;  and  to  the  rt.  of  thenfi  is  ihe  opening  of  the  Muoll.i 
Thai,  famous  for  the  bloody  confliets  between  Suwarrow  and 
Massena,  where  armies  manoeuvred  and  fought  on  spots  whiclx 
before  the  shepherd  and  chamois  hunter  scarcely  dared  to  tread. 
Further  to  the  1.  rises  the  mass  ofUie  Rossberg,— the  near- 
est mounuin  neighbour  of  the  Righi.  The  whole  scene  of 
desolation'caused  by  its  fall  (seep.  56);  the  chasm  on  the  top, 
whence  the  ruin  came  ;  the  course  of  the  terrific  avalanche 
of  stones  diverging  and  spreading  in  their  descent;  the  h  Uy 
of  Lowertz,  partly  tilled  up  by  it,  and  the  pools  and  puddles, 
caused  in  the  valley  by  the  stoppage  of  the  water-courses, 
are  at  once  displayed  in  a  bird's-eye  view. 

The  very  distant  snowy  peak  seen  above  the  top  of  the 
Rossberg  is  the  Sentis. 

The  Spectre  of  the  MUf Hi  is  an  atsmospheric  phenoMeiiiHi 
not  unfrequently  observed  oiv  the  lops  of  high  mountains.  H 
occurs  when  the  cloudy  vapours  happen  to  rise  perpendicu^ 
larly  from  the  valley  beneath  the  moimtain  on  the  side  op- 

Sosite  to  the  sun,  without  enveloping  the  summit  of  the 
lighi  itself.  Under  these  circumstances  the  shadows  of  the 
Righi  Culm  and  of  any  persons  standing  on  the  top  are  cast 
npon  the  wall  of  mist,  in  greatly  magnified  proportions.  The 
shadow  is  encircled  by  a  halo,  assuming  the  prisihattc  colours, 
of  the  rainbow,  and  this  is  sometianes  doubled,  when  the 
mist  is  thick. 

Two  melancholy  accidents  have  occurred  on  the  fop  of  the 
Righi:— in  1820  a  guide,  who  had  attended  an  English  family, 
was  struck  dead  by  lightning  as  he  stood  watching  the  clouds; 
in  18M,  a  Prussian  officer,  who  had  reached  the  summit, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  fell  ttm  a  very  dan- 
gerous seat  which  he  had  selected  on^  the  brow  of  a  precipice 
(the  only  spot  where  the  summit  is  really  a  precipice),  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom.  According  to  anotb^T 
account,  the  miserable  man  threw  himself  off,  having  pre- 
viously announced  his  intention  of  coinniitting  stiicidc  to  Ji  s. 
Wife,  who  summoned  the  guide  to  arrest  him,  but,  afK  r 
t  severe  struggle  h.er  husband  got  loose,  and  effected  h 
ipnrpose.. 
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THB  LAKt  OW  LUGBBNE.  LUCBBNB  70  FLVBLBN . 

^'That  sacretl  lak<»,  wilhdrawii  among  tke  hitU, 
il»  cl4>pth  of  waters  flank'd  as  willi  a  wall 
BiNill  hy  ibe  giant-race  before  ihe  (looU  ; 
Wher^  not «  cross  or  chapel  bnl  insf4ns» 
Holy  deligftit,  lifting  our  tlionglits  to  God 
From  god>>like  men.    .    .  . 
That  in  the  desert  sinr*d  ibe  seecU  of  life» 
Training  a  band  of  small  republics  there, 
Wbich  still  exist,  the  envy  oj  the  world  ! 
AVbo  would  not  land  in  eacli,*and  tread  the  ground — 
f  jond  where  Tell  leap'd  ashore — and  climb  to  drink 
•  Of  ifio  ihrM  hillowVI  roiintains ?   He  that  tloe^ 
0>iiirs  lMit4  the  brlter.    •    •  . 
EH<*b  cKH'ond  heml-land,  anil  green  iNrouNMitoryy 
Graven  with  records  of  thefisly 
£jbcitestohefO>iforthip."   •   •  « 

The  length  of  the  lake  between  Locerae  Md  FlOelen  i* 

About  7  sys  «tuiiden,»^25  1/2  Eng.  miles. 

The  voyage,  in  a  boat  with  three  rowersi  will  take  about 

six  hours. 

Asleamervfeis  launched  on  the  lake  in  1837,  to  ply  between 
Lucerne,  Fliiclcii,  and  the  intermediate  ports  on  the  lake. 
Tlie  boatmen  on  its  shores,  regarding  this  as  an  infringement 
of  tlieJr  vested  rights,  exact  of  the  proprietors  a  large  sum  lo 
be  paid  on  every  voyage,  to  indemntfy  them  for  the  loss. 

According  to  the  announcement,  printed  in  1838,  the 
steam-boat  La  ViUe  de  Lu^^fime**  will  run  from  Lucerne 
to  Flilelen  and  back  eight  times  a  week  during  the  summer 
(from  June  1  to  September  30),  and  Ave  times  a  week  in  the 
.*4>riug  and  autumn.  It  will  touch  at  Altstadt,  Weggis,  Yitz- 
nau,  Becbenried,  Gersau,  Brunnen,  Fluelen,  Stanzstadt, 
and  Alpnacfa.  The  fare  to  Fiqelen  is  Sf.  20  raps  Swiss,  and 
l(  ss  in  proportion  to  the  intermediate  stations.  The  voyage 
w  ill  take  up  about  three  hours. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  all  the  ports  on  the  lake.  The 
charges  fixed  by  tariflT  are  as  follows,  in  French  francs  :— 

To  Fluelen,  a  large  boat,  capable  of  holding  a  carriage,  6f., 
and  each  boatman,  3f.  The  total  expense  of  transporting  a 
carriage  should  not  exceed  26fr.  or  28fr.— five  or  six  men 
Will  be  required ;  t^u t  it  is  better  for  tiiose  who  have  a  carriage 
to  go  by  land  to  Brunnen,  and  there  embark.  A  smaller  boat, 
if.  5oc.;  the  smallest,  3f .  75c. 
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To  Gersau,  Brunncn,  or  Buochs,  boal3r.,  man  3r. 
To  Kiissnacht,  Wcggis,  or  Staiizsladl,  boat,  If.  50c. — each 
man,  If.  50  c. 

In  returning,  the  charge  is  only  half  the  above;  but  the 
boatmen  need  not  wait  more  than  three  hours  unless  paid  the 
rull  Tare  back. 

In  hiring  a  boat  the  employer  shonld  stipulate  to  be  landed 
at  Gersau,  Grutii,  and  the  Tellenplatte,  al  his  discretion,  in 
order  that  he  may  visit  these  spots  by  the  way. 

Much  has  been  said  or  the  dangers  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
arising  Trom  storms; that  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  tempes- 
tuous  winds  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  the  boatmen  can  always 
foresee  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  are  very  careful  not  to 
subject  themselves  to  any  risk.  The  clumsy  flal-botiofned 
boatS)  indeed,  have  an  unsafe  look,  and,  in  windy  weather, 
heave  and  roll  about  inmioderately ;  yet  instances  of  acci- 
dents are  hardly  known  :  either  the  boatmen  \^ill  not  stir 
out  in  bad  weather,  or  put  into  shore  on  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  danger.  Those  who  trust  themselves  on  the  lake 
should  implicitly  follow  the  advice  of  the  boatmen,  and  not 
urge  them  to  venture  when  disinclined. 

The  winds  on  the  lake  are  singularly  capricious  and  va- 
riable, blowing  at  the  same  time  from  opposite  quarters  of 
the  compass  in  dilTerent  parts  of  it,  so  that  the  boatmen  say 
that  there  is  a  new  wind  behind  every  promontory.  The 
most  violent  is  the  souih  wind,  or  Fohn,  which  often  rushes 
so  furiously  down  the  bay  of  Uri  as  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  any  row-boat,  and  renders  it  doubtful  whether  even  a 
steamer  will  be  able  to  face  it.  During  fine  weather,  in 
summer,  the  north  wind  bl(>ws  along  the  bay  of  Uri  from  ten 
to  three  or  four,  after  which  it  dies  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  Fohn  blowing  from  the  S.  The  boatmen,  in  coming  from 
Lucerne,  endeavour  to  reach  Fliielen  before  the  wind  turns. 

The  oidy  resource,  when  a  storm  arises,  is  to  run  before 
the  wind. 

The  [johe  of  Lucerne ^  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons 
(Vier-Waldsladter-See),  so  called  from  the  cantons  of  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Schwylz,and  Lucerne,  which  exclusively  form 
its  shores,  is  distinguished  above  every  lake  in  Switzerland, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  by  the  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur 
of  its  scenery.  It  is  hardly  less  interesting  from  the  hisltv- 
rical  recollections  connected  with  it.  Its  shores  are  a  classic 
region— the  reputed  sanctuary  of  liberty ;  on  them  took  place 
those  memorable  events  which  gave  freedom  to  Switzerland 
— here  the  first  Confederacy  was  formed ;  and  ,  above  all,  its 
borders  were  the  scene  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  signal  ven- 
geance of  William  Tell,  on  which  account  they  arc  some- 
times called  Tell's  Counlrv. 
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The  lake  lies  at  a  height  of  13G0  ft.  above  the  sea  level :  it 
is  of  very, irregular  shape,  assuming,  near  its  W.  extremity, 
tiieffirm  of  a  cross,  ilsvarioqs  bavs,  branching  in  diirereiit 
ifirectlons,  are  each  named  aftei*  the  chief  town  or  village 
situated  onrthetii:  thus  the  W.  branch  is  properly  the  laktt 
of  Lucerne ;  then  come  the  bays  of  Alpnaeh  on  the  S.,  KOss- 
nncht  on  the  N.,  Buochs,  slretchin- E.  andW.;  and  lastly 
the  bay  of  IJri,  runnin-  N.  autj  S.,  entirely  eiu;lo6ed  withiu 
the  inoimtains  of  that  canton. 

Quitting  Lucerne,  and  passing  the  Ion*?  Ilof  Bi  irke,  the 
boift  Will  arrive,  in  about  half  an  hour,  a-breasL  of  a  promon- 
tory on  the  I.,  called  Meggenhoro,  dose  off  which  lies  a 
small  island,  the  only  one  in  the  lake  A  Frenchman,  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  took  upon  himself  to  raise  upon  it  a  monurneui 
to  the  founder  of  Swiss  liberty  :  it  consisted  of  a  wooden 
obelisk,  painted  to  look  like  granite,  with  Tell  s  apple  and 
arrow  on  tlie  lop!  This  gin^^erbread  memorial  of  vanity  and 
bad  taste  was  luckily  destroyed  by  lightning.  Thus  far  the 
8h(»re»ortiie  ttike  are  undulating  hills,. clothed  with  verdure 
ahil-ilotted  with  houses  and  villas— a  smiling  scene,  to  whicli 
the  dark  ridge  and  Piiatusadds  a  solitary  feature  Of  grandeur. 
After  doubling  the  capeof  the  Meggenhorn,  the  bay  of  KQsc^ 
iiacht  opens  out  on  the  1.,  that  of  Alpnaeh  on  the  rt,  and 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  or  tran- 
sept (so  to  call  it)  of  the  lake.  From  this  point  Mount 
Pilate  is  seen  to  great  advantage— clouds  and  darkness  almos^t 
invariably  rest  upon  his  head,  and  his  serrated  ridge  and 
gloonif  'sidea  have  a  sullen  air  in  the  midst  of  the  sunny  and 
cheerful  Uindscape  around.  The  superstitions  connected 
i^ith  this  mountain  are  mentioned  at  p.  h%.  It  is  the  weather- 
glass of  the  boatmen  and  shepherds,  and,  accoriUog  to  tho 
i;oaimoo  saying, 

.  ,  ^   (Wenn  Pilalus  irttgt  sein  Hui.  i 
Dann  wird  das  Wettc^  gul)  ' 

it  is  a  bad  sign  when  Pilate  is  free  from  cloud,  or  ddfl^  hb 
hat  in  the  morning;  but  when  the  clouds  rest  steadily  on  .h^s 
forehead  till  I  lute  in  the  afternoon,  fair  weather  may  .be 

■expected. 

Looking  up  the  ba)i  of  Kussnacht  the  ruined  castle  of  Ncji 
Ilabsburg,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  eonnis  of  that  nanie,  is 
«een  on  the  I.  perched  on  a  clilT;  and  at  the  further  extremity 
the  village  ofKilsanacht;  The  colossal  mass  of  the  Ui^hi  oc- 
cupies the  other  side  pf  the  bay.  Its  flanks  are  girt  with  fo- 
rests, bekm  which  runs  a  fringe  of  fields  and  gardens,  dotted 
with  cottaiges;  while,  above,  it  is  clothed  to  its  very  summit 
with  verdant  pastines,  feeding  a  hundred  £kicks;^an  agree- 
able cuuliaiil  to  hin)  ucigbbour  X'ilatc. 
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After  weathering  the  promontory  of  Tanzenburg  a  spur  or 
buUress  (Jesceiidiug  from  the  Rigbi,  the  vUlage  of  Weggis 
appears  In  si^ht  al  tbe  fool  of  the  momilaiii :  ft  is  the  mm\ 
port  of  disembarkatioii  for  those  who  asceod  the  Right  from 
the  water  (seep.  M),  and  tnay  be  reached  hy  rowing  in  two 
hours  from  Lucerne.  The  high  precipices  opposite  Weggis 
tielong  to  Canton  Unterwalden,  but  the  narrow  ledge  of 
meadow  at  ihoir  base  is  in  Canton  Lucerne. 

Two  rocky  headlands  projecting  from  the  Righi  on  one 
side,  anu  the  Bdrgenburg  on  tbe  other— significantly  called 
the  Noses  (Nasen)— now  appear  to  dose  up  the  lake:  but  as 
the  boat  advances,  a  narrow  siraitt  not  more  than  1 1/S  mile 
wide,  is  disclosed  between  them.  Once  through  these  nar- 
rows, the  Noses  seem  to  have  overlapped  each  other,  and  the 
traveller  enters,  as  it  were,  a  new  lake,  shut  out  by  U  ^h 
mountains  from  that  which  he  has  traversed  before.  I  liis 
oval  basin  is  called  the  Gulfof  Uuochs,  from  tbe  little  villajjc 
iit  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  its  S.  shore,  behind  which  rise 
two  grand  mountains,  the  Bgocbser  and  Stanter-Hom. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Righi,  nestles  the 
little  village  Gersau—{Inn  :  Sonne,  small,  but  clean)— 
which,  with  the  small  strip  of  cultivated  and  meadow  land 
behind  it,  formed,  for  four  centuries,  an  independent  state, 
undoubtedly  the  smallest  in  civilised  Europe. 

Its  entire  territory  consists  of  a  slope  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  produced  probably  by  the  earth  and 
rubbish  washed  down  from  above,  by  two  mountain-torrents 
breaking  out  of  ravines  behind  it.  The  whole  eiteni  of  land 
eannot  measure  more  than  three  miles  by  two,  which  wooM 
make  a  very  small  parish  in  England  :  scarcely  an  acre  of 
it  is  level  ground,  but  it  is  covered  with  orchards,  and  sup- 
ports a  population  of  1349  souls,  dweUiog  in  17i  houses,  H% 
of  which  form  the  village. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  people  of  Gersau  bought  their  free- 
dom from  a  state  of  villenage  in  1390,  with  a  sum  of  600  lbs. 
of  pfennings,  scraped  together  after  10  years'  of  hard  tofl,  to 
sallsft  the  Lords  of  Moos»  eitiiens  of  Lucerne,  whose  serfli 
they  nad  previously  been.  They  maintained  their  indepen-^ 
dence  apart  from  any  other  canton,  and  governed  by  a  lan- 
damman  and  council,  chosen  from  among  themselves,  until 
the  French  occupied  Switzerland  in  1798,  since  which  they 
have  been  united  with  the  Canton  Schwytz.  Though  Gersau 
possessed  a  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  its  own,  together  with  a 
gallows  still  left  stiinding,  no  instance  of  a  eapUal  elocution 
occurred  during  the  whole  of  its  existence  as  a  separate  stale. 
-  There  is  something  very  pleasing?  in  the  aspect  of  Gersau 
on  the  margin  of  its  quiet  cove,  shrouded  in  orchards  and 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world  by  the  precipices  of  4he 
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Bij^hi,  for  alllioiij^h  llicrc  is  n  paili  licnco  to  Brimnon,  ami 
another  to  liie  top  of  tlic  riioiiiUain,  they  arc  dillic  tilt  and  tittle 
used.  Its  picturesque,  broad-brimnicd  cottages  are  bcatlered 
among  the  fields  and  chestnut  woods  nearly  to  the  summit  of 
>ftef wopes;  aome  perciied  on  sloping  lawns,  so  sleep  that 
liay^—a^i. likely  le  slip  into  the  lake. 
^  GmBQ  may  be  reached  in  3  12  hours  from  Lucerne.  As 
soon  as  it  is  left  li('hiiHl,i!ie  sinjznlar  bare  pealis  ofthe  Mythen 
(Mitres)  slijrt  up  into  view — at  their  foot  theto>vn  of  Schwytz 
is  lunll,  anil  in  front  of  Iheni  stands  llie  village  u{  Ifrtntuan  — 
{hin  :  (ioldener  Adler;  best,  not  very  goodj— the  port  ofthe 
Canton  Sch\^ytz,  built  at  the  mouth  ofthe  river  Muota.  Its 
piiUkHi  i»  reference  to  the  surrounding  scenery  is  one  ofthe 
most  fortonale  on  the  lake,  commanding  a  view  along  two  of 
its  fin^t  reaches.  It  is  the  depiM  for  goods  goiiig  to  and  from 
Italy,  over  the  Saint  (iotthard.  The  warehouse,  called  Smt, 
bears  on  its  ontcr  Mails  a  rude  paiiilii\u  of  ilie  Ihree  (lonfecfe- 
rates,  to  coniriiciiM>rale  (lie  first  alliaine  which  was  lorfned 
on  this  spot  between  the  Forest  Cantons  in  1315,  after  (lie 
battle  of  Morg^rten.  Aloys  Reding  here  raised  the  si^andard 
fftt^U^inst  the  Freoch'in  1708. 
'  ^  lloae  who  intend  to  ascend  the  Righl  fh'pm  thi9,  usually 
take  a  char  to  Goldau  (charge,  60  batz);  for  pedestrians  there 
Is  a  shorter  footpath  from  Lowertz.    It  takes  five  hours  to 
reach  the  top  see  p.  62).    Saddle-horses  may  be  hired  here. 

Boats  swarm  upon  the  shore  :  the  charges  are  somewliat 
exorbitant.  A  large  boat  to  convey  a  carriage  to  Fluelleii, 
costs  100  batz  (=  14  f.  Fr.)  —a  smaller  one,  Uf.  Fr.;  time  re- 
quired, $koiirSb  fience  to  Lucerne,  by  water,  4  hours.  Tlie 
steamer  now  touebes  here  twice  a-day.  i  ^ 

Opposite  Brunnen,  the  lake  of  tbe>  Four  Cantons  changes 
at  once  its  direction  and  its  character.  Along  the  bay  of  Uri, 
or  of  Fliielen,  as  if  is  sometimes  called,  it  stretches  neaily 
N.  ancJ  S.  Its  borders  are  perpendicular,  and  almost  uniii- 
lerrupted  precipices,  the  basements  and  buttresses  of  colossal 
mountains,  higher  than  aiiy  of  those  which  overlook  the  other 
branches  oCtbo  Idte,  and  their  snowy  summits  peer  dbm 
Ihmrabove  the  9lotid8»  >r  iltroagfa  tbe  gullies  in  their  sidoi^ 
ttpbn  the  dark  |ul^beldw«  At  the  polM  of  the  promontdry^ 
opposite  Brunnen,  stands  a  small  inn,  called  Treib,  with  a 
little  haven  in  front,  in  which  boats  often  take  shelter.  When 
Ihe  violence  ofthe  Fohn  wind  renders  the  navij^aliim  ofthe 
lake  to  Fliielen  impracticable,  travellers  sometimes  follow  a 
footpath  from  Treib  over  the  mountains  by  Selisberg.  Bauen. 
Isenthal,  and  Seedorf.  There  isa  ail|iNll^aild  equally  difficult 
fiath  firom  Schwytz  Df  lforsebacb»  dlidkon,  TellempAh;  to 
Altorf,  which  was  neverlheteas  trafdraed  by  the  Kmch 
<ieneftl  Lecourbe^  with-  bis  army,  in  purmit  of  Sowarrow, 
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4n  ttie  night,  by  torch-liglll,  in  1799.  The  wwt  of  boats 

transport  his  forces  across  the  lake  coni polled  him  to  iJbif 
daring  exploit.  On  turning  the  corner  of  the  promontory  of 
Treib,  a  sin^iilar  rock,  called  Wylenstein,  rising  like  an 
t)belisk  out  of  the  >valor,  is  passed,  and  the  bay  of  Uri,,  i|i 
all  its  stupendous  fjrandeur,  bursts  into  view. 

"  It  is  upon  ihis  that  its  superiority  to  all  other  lakes,  or,  as 
tar  as  I  know,  scenes  .upop  earth,  depends.  The  vast  mooa- 
iains  rising  on  every  sideandelosing  at  the  end,  with  their  rich 
clothing  of  wood,  the  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pasture 
scattered  at  their  feet,  and  sometimes  on  their  breast,  and  the 
eipanse  of  water,  unbroken  by  islands,  and  almost  undisturbed 
by  any  signs  of  living  nien,  make  an  impression  which  itWQidd 
be  foolish  lo  attempt  to  convey  by  words." 

"The  only  memorials  which  would  not  disgrace  such  a 
scene,  are  those  of  past  ages,  renowned  for  heroism  and 
virtue,  and  no  part  of  the  world  is  more  full  of  such  venerable 
ones. "  — Madtintosh. 

After  passing  the  Wytenstein  about  a  mile,  the  precipices 
recede  a  little,  leaving  a  sninll  ledge,  formed  by  earth,  tallen 
from  above,  and  sloping  down  to  the  water' :>  edge.  A  Tew 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees  have  here  taken  root,  and  the  small 
space  of  level  ground  is  occupied  by  u  meadow  conspicuous 
among  the  surrounding  woods  from  the  brightness  of  its  ver- 
dure. This  is  GfHtli,  or  Rutli,  the  spot  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  3  founders  of  Swiss  freedom, 
—Werner  Stauffacher,  of  Steinen,  in  Schwytz;£rni  (Arnold) 
an  der  Halden,  of  Melchlhal,  in  Unterwalden;  and  Walter 
Fiirst,  of  Atlinghausen,  in  Uri.  These  **  honest  conspirators" 
met  in  secret  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  this  secluded  spot,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1307,  to  form  the  plan  for  liberating  their 
country  from  the  oppression  of  their  Austrian  governors. 
They:  here  ^woje  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  but  to  do  lio 
wrong  to  the  Count  of  Oabsburg,  and  not  to  maltreat  his 
governors. "  •  . 

•  •*  These  poor  mountaineers,  in  the  lilh  century,  furnish, 
perhaps,  the  only  example  of  insurgents,  who,  at  the  moment 
of  revolt,  bind  themselves  as  sacredly  to  be  just  and  merciful 
to  their  oppressors  as  to  be  faithful  Ip  each  other.  The 
scheme  thus  concerted  was  carried  into  execution,  on  the 
following  New-year^s  day  ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  th/a 
Swiss  Confederation. 

According  to  popular  belief,  which  everywhere  in  Switzer- 
land connects  political  events  with  religion,  the  oath  of  the 
Griitli  was  followed  by  a  miracle,  and  3  springs  gushed  forth 
from  the  spot  upon  which  the  3  confederates  had  stood.  In 
token  of  this  every  stranger  is  conducted  to  a  little  hut  built 
over  the  3  sources  of^urc  water,  aadj^  iavitcd  to  Uriukout  of 
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Ihcm  lo  the  riicmoi 7  of  ihc  3  founders  of  Swiss  freedom.  It 
is  (loublful  >^lielher  ihe  3  sources  are  not  iiiercly.  1  split  iuloS;- 
but  few  would  search  to  detect     ihe  pious  fraud.  " 

The  view  from  Gnitli  is  dclighlful.  A  small  scar  maybe 
observed  from  hence  on  the  race  of  ihe  opposite  precipice  of. 
the  Frohnalpstock,  formed  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  rock. 
^'Tbe  fivgment  which'  has  kft  such  a  trifling  blemish  wa& 
iAM>iit  IfiOO  feet 'wide :  when  H  fell  it  raised  such  a  wave  on 
the  lake  as  overwhelmed  5  houses  of  the  vHlageof  Sissigeii, 
distant  1  mile,  and  11  of  its  inhabitants  were  drowned.  The- 
swell  was  felt  at  Lucerne,  more  thnn  aomilesoff." — Simoud. 

The  shores  of  the  bay  of  Uri  are  utterly  pathless,  since,  for 
the  most  part,  its  sides  are  precipices,  descending  vcriically 
into  the  water,  without  an  inch  of  foreground  between.  Here- 
and  there  a  small  sloping  ledge  intervenes,  as  at  GrUlli,  and 
on  one  or  two  other  spots  room  has  heeA  found  for  a  scanty 
group  of  houses*  as  at  Sisikon,  liauen,  Islelen,  etc. 

A  little  shelf,  or  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  Achsenburg.on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  lake,  called  the  Tellcn-Plalte,  is  occu- 
pied by  Tell's  Chapel,  and  may  be  reached  in  3/i  of  an  liour 
from  Grutli.  Here,  according  to  the  tradition;  Tell  sprung 
on  shore  out  of  the  boat  in  which  Gessler  was  carrying  himu 
prisoner  to  the  dungeon  of  Kussnachl  (see  p  55),  when,  as  is 
well  Itnown,  the  sudden  storm  on  the  lake  compelled  him  to 
remove  Tell's  fetters,  in  order  to  avail  hlmseltof  his  skill  a& 
steersman;  IhusaGTording  the  captive  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  chapel,  an  open  arcade,  lined  with  rode  and  faded  paint- 
ings, representing  the  events  of  the  delivery  of  Switzerland, 
^as  erected  by  Canton  Uri  in  1388,  only  31  years  after  Tell's 
death,  and  in  the  presence  of  114  persons  who  had  known 
liim  personally— a  strong  testimony  lo  prove  that  the  events 
of  his  life  are  not  a  mere  romance.  Once  a  year,  on  the  first 
Friday  after  the  Ascension,  mass  is  said  and  a  sermon 
ptieached  in  the  chapel,  which  is  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  who  repair  hitlier  in  boats,  and  form 
an  aquatic  procession.  .  ' 

The  murder  of  Gtssicr  by  Tell  notwithstanding  the  provo- 
cation, was  a  stain  on  the  Swiss  Ilevolution,  marked  as  itwas 
equally  by  the  just  necessity  which  led  to  it  and  the  wise 
moderation  which  followed  it,  in  preventing  the  shedding  ot 
blood,  so  that  even  the  tyrannical  bailitfsof  the  Emperor  were 
conducted  unharmed,  beyond  the  Unfits  of  the  confederacy, 
and  there  set  free  :  an  act  of  forbearance  the  more  surprisinj^ 
considering  that  many  of  the  Swiss  Uiaders  were  smarting 
under  personal  wrongs  iuilictcd  by  these  BaiUCTs  or  Zwing- 
Herrn. 

Tell,  acting  by  Ihe  impulse  of  his  individual  wrongs,  bad 
irell  nigh  marred  the  confederates  by  precipitating  cveni& 
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before  ihc  plan  was  properly  malured.  Yet  there  is  some- 
tbiiig  so  spirit-stirring. in  the  history  of  V  the  mountain  Bru* 
lus,  that  Uim  U  no  iloubt  the  mere  narration  of  it  coiitd- 
buj^d  as  nm^  towards  the  success  of  the  insmreeiiQB  and 
the  separation  of  Switzerland  from  Austria,  by  rousing  the 
minds  of  a  whole  people,  as  the  deep  and  velHxAoened 
scheme  of  the  3  conspirators  ofGrQtli. 

The  view  from  Tell's  chapel  is  exceedingly  fine.  The 
following  are  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  this, 
scene  ^— ^'  The  combination  of  what  is  grandest  in  nature, 
wMnteieyerltiMireaiid  siibKme  in  Iwman  eonduet,  affected 
ma  in  this  passage  (along  the  lake),  more  powerfully  than  any 
scene  wliich  1  had  eve i  seen.  Perhaps  neither  Greece  nor 
Rome  would  have  had  such  power  over  me.  They  are  dead. 
The  present  inhabitants  are  a  new  race,  who  regard,  with 
little  or  no  reeling,  the  nicniorials  of  former  ages.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  oidy  place  in  our  globe  where  deeds  of  pure 
virtue,  ancient  enough  to  be  venerable,  are  consecrated  by  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  continue  to  command  infereat 
and  reverence.  No  local  superstition  so  beautiful  and  sa 
moral  any  where  eiisls.  The  inhabitants  of  Thermopylae  or 
Marathon  know  no  more  of  these  famous  spots  than  that  they 
are  so  many  square  feet  of  earth.  England  is  too  extensive  a 
rountry  to  make  Ruimymede  an  object  of  national  afTection. 
In  countries  of  industry  and  wealth  the  stream  of  events 
sweeps  away  these  old  remembrances.  The  solitude  of  the 
Alps  is  a  sanctuary  destined  for  the  monuments  of  ancient 
virtue;  Grfttli  and  TelFs  chapel  are  as  much  reverenced  hy 
the  Alpine  peasants  as  Mecca  by  a  devout  Musselman ;  and 
the  deputies  of  the  3  ancient  cantons  met,  so  late  as  the  year 
I7t5,  to  renew  their  allegiauee  and  their  oaths  of  eternal 
union/* 

The  depth  of  the  lake,  opposite  Tell's  chapel,  is  800  feet. 
After  rounding  the  cape  on  which  it  stands,  Flucllen  appears 
in  view. .  On  the  E.  shore  the  valley  of  Isenthal  opens  o6t ; 
the  vista  up  it  is  terminated  by  the  grand  snowy  peaks  of  the 

Pristenstockand  Uri  Rothstock. 

FlUelen,  the  port  of  the  Canton  Uri,  may  be  reached  in 
half  an  hour  from  TelPs  ehape!.  Here  begins  the  new  car- 
riage road  uver  the  St.  Golthard  (Route  34.) 

»      .  • 

ROUTE  19. 

THE  PASS  OF  THE  BHUNIG.— LCCEUNR   TO  MRVaiNGeif  AKD 
BRIENZ,  Bl  ALPNACU  APiD  SAftNE?!. 

103/i  8tunden=35  English  miles. 
The  steam^boaM  runs  daily  (t)  between  Lucerne  and  Stanz« 
stad. 
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From  Alpnach  (Sud)  to  Lungern  the  road  it  practicable 
Cor  dim ;  inence  over  (ae  niountaf  n  lo  Meyringen  is  only  a 
briAe  path.  TIm  traveller  may  either  take  a  boat  at  once 
Urom  Lucerne  to  Alpnach,  or  go  in  a  char  to  Winkel  (aboul 
an  hour's  drive),  and  there  embark;  by  which  he  will  save 
some  distance.  A  boat  to  Alpnach,  with  2  rowers,  €06U» 
from  Lucerne,  20  batz;  from  Wiukol  8  balz. 
.  From  Winkel,  where  the  char  road  ceases,  the  traveller 
proceeds  by  water  through  a  narrow  straight  between  the  vil- 
»iiatir  -^iissUdt(R.  31),  on  the  I.,  and  a  spire  of  the  Pi* 
latus,  called  Lopper,  on  Ine  rt..  Into  the  beautiful  and  retired 
gulph  of  the  lake  of  tbe  4  Cantons,  called  Lako  of  Alpnach. 
The  castle  of  Rolzbor;,',  on  its  E.  shore,  is  remarkable  as  the 
first  stronghold  of  the  Auslrians  of  which  the  Swiss  confe- 
derates gained  possession  on  New-year's  day,  1308,  One  of 
Che  party,  the  accepted  lover  of  a  d  tfuscl  within  the  castle, 
being,  accordin;;  to  tiie  practice  of  Swiss  lovers  even  at  the 
#re8ont  time,  iidMked.by  a  ladder  of  ropw  to  a  midtiiglit  In- 
lervlew  with  Ills  niiftreii,  tscoeeded  in  introdueiitgv  in  the 
•ame  way,  20  ot his  eoniponlon»,  wlio  found  no  diflH:uUy  iu  . 
surprising  and  overpov.  ci  itij;  (ho  ^Mi  rison,  The  loves  of  Jageli 
and  ,Anncli  have,  from  that  day  forth,  been  celebrated  in 
Swiss  song.  A  series  of  simultaneous  risings  in  other  pans 
of  the  forest  cantons  proved  equally  successful,  and  in 
hours  the  country  was  freed  from  the  Austrian  rule. 

.Gestad,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  bay,  1 1/2  hour  from  Winkel 
(inn — weisse^Ross)  Is  Ihe  port  for  all  going  to  or  from  the 
Brunig.    Chars  may  be  hired  here* 

31/i  Behind  it  is  seen  the  taper  spire  of  Alpnach,  or  Alp« 
liacht,  about  11/2  Fiiile  distant  from  the  water-side.  It  is 
a  village  of  1400  iidiahilanis,  siinated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pilii- 
tus  (p.  5i).  The  extensive  forests  which  clothe  the  sides  of 
that  mountain  belong;,  for  the  most  part,  to  Alpnach,  and 
would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  its  inhabitants  if  they  could  be 
got  at  more  easily.  It  was  with  a  Tiew  of  turning  to  acconm 
#iefinetimber  growing  on  spots  barely  accesstDle  by  ordi- 
nary means,  owing  to  their  height  and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  that  the  celebrated  Slide  ©/".i/pnar/i  wasconstrucled. 
This  was  a  Irongh  of  wixul,  formed  of  nearly  .30,000  trees, 
fastened  togolhcr  l<'n^tli\>  ise,  5  or  6  feet  wide  at  the  lop,  and 
a  or  i  feet  deep,  extending  IVotn  a  height  of  2500  feet  (lowu 
to  the  water's  edtfe.  it  was  planned  and  executed  by  a  skilful 
engineer  Arom  Wilrtemberg,  named  Rupp.  The  course  of 
4his  vasi  inclined  plane  was  in  some  places  circuitous :  It  was 
supported  partly  on  uprights ;  and  thnS  was  carried  over  3 
deep  ravines,  and  In  two  instances,  passed  under  ground. 
Its  Hveraf?e  declivity  did  not  exceed  1  foot  in  17,  yet  this  suf- 
iiced  to  discharge  a  tree  10^  feet  long  and  four,  feet  in  dia- 
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iiu'tiT,  ill  the  short  s|»ace  of  6  iiiiiiutcs,  from  the  upper  end 
o\  the  trough,  where  it  was  hiiiik'hed,  into  ihe  lake  below,  a 
distance  «-xcee(lin}z  H  Kiiglish  miles.  The  trees  were  pre- 
>ionsly  prepared  by  bemf?  stripped  of  their  branches,  barked, 
i  iid  rudely  dressed  with  the  axe.  The  bottom  of  the  trough 
was  kept  coDstantly  wet  by  allowing  a  rill  of  w  ater  to  trickle 
clown  it,  todiminiflli  thereby  tbe  friction.  Professor  Playfeir,. 
who  bar  written  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  slide*  says, 
thai  the  t^es  shot  downwards  w  it  ri  a  noise  like  the  roar  of 
ihunder  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  seeming  to  shake 
the  troufih  as  they  passed,  'though  the  utmost  care  was 
^akcn  to  remove  every  obstacle,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
n  tree  stuck  by  the  way,  or,  being  arrested  suddenly  in  its 
jirogress,  leaped  or  bolted  out  of  the  trough  with  a  force  capa- 
ble of  cutting  oyer  the  trees  growing  at  &e  side,  and  wbieb 
itfien  dashed  the  log^  itself  to  atonis.  To  iirevent  ilccidents, 
ivatchmeri  were  stationed  at  regular  distances  along  the  sides 
(iiu'ing  the  operation  of  dischar^iing  the  wood,  and  a  line  of 
telegraphs,  similar  to  those  in  use  on  modern  railways,  were 
••>lablished,  >howing,  by  a  concerted  signal,  when  anything 
went  wrong.  The  limber  when  discharged  was  collected  on 
the  lake  and  floated  down  the  Heuss  into  the  Rhiue,  where  it 
was  formed  into  rafts,  such  as  are  eomnionly  met  with  on  thai 
river,  and  sold  in  Holland  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes. 
INapoleon  had  contracted  Tor  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  timber, 
to  supply  his  dockyards;  but  the  peace  of  1815,  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  rendered  the  speculation  unprofitable,  and 
iIjc  slide,  liiiving  been  long  abandoned,  was  taken  down  in  . 
1819.  Similar  slides,  nearly  as  long,  arc  common  throughout 
Ihe  great  forests  of  the  Tjroland  Styria.  (Sec  Haud-book 
for  S.  Germany .)  Since  iW  some  French  speculators  hive 
constructed  a.  cart  road  up  the  Pllatus  into  the  centre  of  it& 
Ibresls,  and  the  timber  squared  or  sawn  inlo^plaidu  is  now. 
brought  down  on  the  axle,  drawn  by  20  or  30  horsesand  oxen, 
without  sustaining  any  injury  in  its  descent. 

The  Church  of  Alpnach^  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  was 
])uilt  with  the  timber  brought  down  by  the  slide.    A  char  . 
may  be  hired  at  Alpnach  to  go  to  Lungern  for  18  Fr.  (r. 

The  Canton  Unterwalden,  which  we  are  about  traverse,  is 
totally  unprovided  with  milestones ;  for  this  reason,  that,  by 
an  ancient  and -respected  law,  every  inhabitant  is  bound  to 
ftuide  the  stranger  who  questions  him,  on  his  way,  without  fia 
or  charge.  The  road  ascends  the  valley  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  A  a  to 

11/2  Sarnen.— (/nn ;  Schliissel  (key);  not  very  good  or 
cteati).  This  village,  of  1030  inhabitants,  is  the. capital  of  (he 
division  of  the  canton  called  Obwalden,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  It  is  pleasingly  situatedat  the  extremity  of  lha 
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lake  of  Sarnen,  nt  ihc  foot  of. m  crniiuMiie  called  Lmidenbcrg^ 
a  spot  iticinorable  in  Swiss  history  as  the  residence  <»r  ibd 
cruet  Austrian  baililT  of  ibat  name  who  put  aul  the  eyes  of 
Iheaged  Henry  An  ileir  balden.  This  act  of  atrocity  made  a 
4eep Impression  on  the  popular  mind,  coQtriboting,  with  other 
events,  to  the  out-break  of  the  Swiss  insurrectioo.  On  New- 
year's  mdrning,  1308,  20  peasants  of  Otiwalden  repaired  to 
the  castle  with  the  customary  presents  of  ^ame,  poultry,  etc., 
for  the  seigneur,  who  had  gone  at  ihat  hour  to  mass.  Ad- 
mitted within  the  walls,  they  fixed  to  their  staves  the  pike- 
beads  which  they  had  concealed  beneath  their  dress,  blew  a 
blast  as  a  signal  to  30  confederates  who  lay  in  ambusb,  un-* 
der  the  alders,  outside  of  the  gate,  and,  in  conjonaion,  cap- 
lurert  the  stronghold  almost  without  resistance.  No  vestige 
of  the  castle  now  remains  :  the  terrace  which  occupies  its 
site,  awl  commands  a  most  beautiful  view,  has  sin(  e  16i6 
served  for  the  annual  convocations  of  the  citizens  of  the  can- 
ton, who  meet  there  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
magistrates.  Adjoining  it  is  the  public  shooting  house,  for 
the  }^actiee  of  rifle  shooting. 

The  Rathhaui^  a  |dain  edifice,  not  anlike  the  conrt-honsa 
of  an  English  county  town,  contains,  in  its  "baslness-like 
council  chambers/'  portraits  of  the  landammen  for  several 
ages.  "The  artists  have  been  particularly  successful  in  de- 
lineating their  beards."  There  is  one  picture,  however,  better 
than  the  rest,  of  Nicolas  von  der  Flue,  one  of  the  worthies 
of  Switzerland,  more  particularly  respected  in  this  canton, 
where  elBgies  of  him  abound.  Be  enjoys  the  rare  reputa- 
tion of  a  patriot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  peace-maker,  having 
spent  his  lifein  allaying  theblttemess^anddinentions  between 
his  countrymen,  which,  alone  time,  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Helvetian  Republic.  In  the  vigour  of  his  years 
he  retired  from  the  world  into  the  remote  valley  of  Melchthal, 
where  he  passed  his  time  as  a  hermit  in  a  humble  cell,  in 
exercises  of  piety.  His  reputation,  for  wisdom  as  well  as 
vhrtoe,  was  so  high  that  the  counsellors  of  the  conMeracy 
floclied  to  him  in  his  solltade  to  seek  advice.  His  sodden 
oppearance  before  the  Diet  at  Stanz,and  his  conciliating  coun- 
sels prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  After  en- 
joying the  respect  of  men  during  his  lifetime,  he  was  honoured 
aficr  his  death  (1487)  as  a  saint. 

The  Melchthal,  mentioned  above,  opens  out  to  the  E.  of 
Sarnen.  At  its  mouth,  close  to  the  chapel  o(St.  Niklausen, 
stands  an  isolated  tower,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Imildings  in 
<he  canton,  dating  Prom  the  earliest  Christian  times,  when  it 
was  erected,  probably  as  a  belfry.  Melchthal  was  the  native 
place  of  Arnold  An  der  Halden,  one  of  the  conspirators  of 
lirtttU  (p.  7^>.  While  ploughing  his  field  near  Schiid,  he  was 

5. 
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interrapled  6y  a  mefsenger  sent  from  the  baililT  p^Mnbiri 
to  leise  his  yoke  of  oxen.  Enraged  by  the  insolence  of  tho 
servant,  and  the  injustice  of  the  demand,  Arnold  beat  the  man 
go  as  to  break  his  finger;  and  fearing  the  tyra/it's  vengeance, 
fled  over  the  mountains  into  I  ri,  little  anticipating  that  hi» 
rash  act  i^ould  be  visited  by  ibe  tyrant  upon  bis  falhery 
depriving  bini  of  sight.  *  '   '  - 

The  valley  of  Sarnen,  bomnled  by  gently  sloping  bills,  has 
nothing  Alpine  in  Its  scenery ;  its  eharacter  Is  quiet,  and  p|»* 
toral,  and  pleasing.  The  suceesifdl  experlmeilt  of  letting  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Lungem  has  led  to  n  similar  project 
of  reducing  that  of  Sarneo,  nrhlch  urill,  probably,  be  carried 
into  effect  sooner  or  later. 

The  road  skirlijig  the  E,  shore  of  the  lake  traverses  the 
pretty  village  of  Sachslen.    Within  the  Parish  Church,  ISi- 
eholas  Yon  del*  Flue,  the  hermit  and  saibt,  Is  intended.  His 
hones  He,  hut  do  not  repose ,  Id  a  riehiy  omanNsited  ihrliie» 
under  the  high  altar;  for  at  stated  seasons  tbey  are  raised  in 
order  to  be  exhibited  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  repair 
hither  to  pay  their  vows  to  the  saint.   He  is  known  to  the 
peasants  by  the  name  of  Bruder  Klaus.    The  walls  are  lined, 
by|  devotees,  with  votive  tablets  offered  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Nicolas,  recording  miracles  supposed  to  have  been  performed 
by  him.  The  village  Gyswyl,  on  the  rt.  of  the  roSd,  was  half 
swept  away  in  1699  hy  an  inondation  otthe  torrtot  Laulbaeh, 
whreh  brought  so  much  rubbish  into  the  vaUey  as  to  dam  up 
the  waters  of  the  Aa.  A  lake,  thus  created,  lasted  for  130 
years,  when  it  was  finally  lei  olf  by  an  artificial  caiial  into  the 
lake  of  Same n. 

The  steep  ascent  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  requires  to  be  surmoun- 
ted before  the  road  reaches  a  higher  platform  in  the  valley  oc- 
cijpied  by  the  lake  of  Lungem. 

This  lake  was  formerly  a  beantiftal  slieet  -of  water,  einbow* 
ered  in  woods  sweeping  down  to  its  margin,  and  iiarfiy  in- 
closed by  steep  banks.  The  dwellers  on  its  shores,  less 
influenced  by  admiration  of  its  picturesqueness,  than  by  the 
prospect  of  enriching  themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  500 
acres  of  good  land,  previously  buried  under  water,  have  re- 
cently tapped  it,  lowering  its  surface  by  about  20  feet,  and  re- 
ducing its  dimensions— and  thereby  its  beauty— by  nearly  one 
half.  The  W(nkM  designed  to  effect  this  object  were  eom* 
mencedln  178S,  but  had  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  want 
of  funds ,  and  by  political  commotions.  Tbey  owe  their  re« 
cent  completion  to  a  joint-stock  company,  consisting  of  the 
Inhabitiints  of  the  district,  aided  by  n  skilful  engineer,  named 
Sulzberger.  The  earlier  attempts  had  been  limited  to  the 
boring  of  a  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  the  Kaiserstuhl, which, 
crossing  the  valley  between  the  lakes  of  Sarnen  and  Lungern^ 
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ferms  o  natural  dam  Ur  the  waters  of  the  latter.  Tbe  tunpiel 
begins  near  Burglen,  and  is  carried  in  a  sloping  direction  ^'ra- 
dually lUpwards  towards  tiM}  lal^e.  Before  Sulzberger  look  the 
matter  in  hand  it  had  made  considerable  progress;  out  sli  11  the 
inosl  diniciilt  partorihe  task  rem.iined,  viz.,  to  complete  it, 
and  break  a  passage  into  the  lake  without  injury  to  the  lower 
valley,  or  loss  of  life  to  those  eniployed.  Having  >vith  much 
labour  driven  tlie  tunnel  as  near  to  we  bed  of  the  lake  as  the 
eicavationa  €oatd,with.«alMy  be  eafried,  it  became  necessary 
to  goird  against  any  sudden  irruption.  With  this  objept  in 
view,  he  at  first  proposed  to  bore  a  number  of  small  holes 
with  an  auger,  through  the  intervening  rock,  and  to  close 
them  with  cocks  to  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  A  boring-rod, 
12  feet  in  length ,  driven  through  the  rock,  was  followed  by 
a  discharge  of  mud  and  water,  and  a  blow  struck  with  a  ham« 
mer  by  the  miner  from  within  was  reverberated  on  the  sur* 
iBM».of  the  Jake  saas  to.be  perceived  by  persons  stationed  lo  a 
boai  ^above  Ihe  spol^roving  thai  tbe  basin  of  the  lake  had 
been  perforated. 

The  engineer  now,  however,  discovered  that  the  friable 
nature  of  ihe  rock  traversed  by  the  rod,  and  the  clay  and  sand 
above  it.  rendered  the  plan  of  draining  the  lake  by  a  nnrnbor 
ofsinali  perforations  impracticable.  He  was  thus  cofnpellcd 
to  have  recourse  to  a  mine,  and  for  this  purpose  he  enlarged^ 
Ibe  end  of  thse  tunnel  by  dilving  a  shalt  or  chamber,  about « 
fi.  square,  upwards,  so  as  iq  reach  within  g  ft.  of  the  water. 
A  cask ,  containing  950  lbs.  of  powder,  was  then  conveyed  to 
the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  finally  hoisted  into  (his  veriicat 
chamber,  by  propping  it  upon  logs  of  wobd;  then,  a  match 
being  attached  to  it,  the  end  of  the  tunnel  was  rnmrnod  tight 
with  sand  many  feet  thick,  to  prevent  the  mine  exjiloding 
backwards.    Upwards  of  500  men,  relieving  each  other  day 

and  night,  were  employed  to  eieeute  this  part  oT  the  task,  tbe 
difllcdlty  of  wbldi  consisted  not  merely  in  the  weif  ht  to  b^ 
transported  along  a  passage  not  more  than  a  foot  wider  than 
the  cask  on  yny  me^  but  in  the  foulness  of  the  air  inhaled  by 
so  many  labourers,  which  soon  became  so  bad  as  to  extinguish 
all  the  lights;  while  the  constant  influx  oi' water,  pouring  in 
through  the  crannies  of  the  gallery,  threw  further  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of.  the  miner.  As  it  was  impossible  to  renew 
the  air  by  artificial  ventilation,  it  became  necessary  to  with- 
draw tliemen  for  aeveralliours.Ai  a  time.  In^ddition  to  all 
this  a  great  part4>f  the  operatiODs  were  necessarily  performed 
in  the  dark. 

The  length  of  the  tunnel  was  1305  ft.  Strong  flood-gates 
had  been  erected  at  its  lower  extremity,  to  modify  and  re- 
strain the  issue  of  the  flood.  All  things  being  thus  prepared, 
on  the  nioruing  of  January  9, 1836,  a  cannon-shot,  fired  from 
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Ihe  Kaiserstuhl ,  answered  by  another  on  the  Laudenticrg,- 
give  notice  lo  the  whole  valley  of  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, and  a  bold  miner,  named  Spire,  was  <!espal(iied  with 
two  companions  lo  (ire  the  train.  The  lenizth  of  the  match 
was  so  regulated  as  to  give  ihem  ample  time  to  escape  ihroufili 
the  tunnel  :  and  their  return  lo  daylight  was  announced  by 
the  firing  of  a  pistol.  A  nuttUitude  of  spectators  had  eolleo 
fed  eu  the  surrounding  hills  to  fitness  the  tesalt  of  the  ex^ 
periment  which  had  cost  so  jnach  time  and  money  to  exe- 
cute, and  in  which  many  were  so  deeply  interested — while 
<-)>nsi(l(TabIe  anxiety  prevailed  as  lo  its  happy  result.  Expec- 
talitin  was  now  at  the  utmost  stretch;  ten  minutes  had  ela|)- 
sed  beyond  the  time  allotted  to  (he  match,  and  nothing  ^as 
heard.  Some  began  to  fear; — in  a  minute  two  dull  explo- 
sions were  heard;  but  they  neither  shook  the  ground  aboTe, 
nor  even  broke  the  ice  which  at  Chat  season  covered  the 
lake.  No  one  doubted  that  the  mine  had  failed,  when»  on  a 
sudden,  a  joyful  shout  from  below  announced  its  success,  as 
a  black  torrent  of  mud  and  water  intermixed  was  seen  by 
those  stationed  near  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  to  issue  from 
its  mouth.  The  winter  season  had  been  expressly  ciiusen  for 
the  consummation  of  the  undertaking  because  the  waters 
are  then  lowest,  and  many  of  the  tributary  torrents  an  fro- 
len  or  dried  up. 

The  draina^'e  of  the  Lake  of  Lungern  was  effected  gradually 
and  safely.  In  six  days  the  water  fell  14  feet,  and  in  ten  daya  ' 
more  (he  lake  had  sunk  to  a  level  with  (he  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. The  lake  of  Gysw  yl,  indeed,  was  fdled  again,  and  lasted 
for  a  few  days;  (hiring  which  it  laid  several  houses  under  wa- 
ter, but  it  »as  soon  drained  off.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Lungern  appearances  were  at  first  alarming.  The  steep  banks, 
deprived  on  a  Sudden  of  the  support  of  the  water,  began  to 
crack;  l^rge  masses  broke  off,  and  a  very  considerable  fissure 
appeared  near  the  village  of  Lungern,  which  threatened  inju- 
ry to  it;  so  that  the  church  and  many  of  the  houses  were  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned,  and  the  bells  removed  from  the 
lower.  A  piece  of  ground,  several  acres  in  extent,  did,  in  fact, 
separate,  and  slide  inio  the  water,  just  after  a  house  and 
^ibed,  which  stood  on  it,  had  been  pulled  down  and  removed. 
Fortunately  this  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  cburrh 
and  village  are  still  safe.  The  uncovered  land  presented,  for 
some  months,  only  a  blank  surraceof  mud  and  sand  to  which* 
ilie  (TOWS  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  feed  on  the  worms 
and  shell  fish  left  dry  by  the  receding  waters.  By  the  latter 
end  of  (he  ywir  a  scanty  cmp  (►f  fjotaloes  was  raised  on  part 
uf  It,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  become  valua- 
ble for  agricultural  purposes.  The  aqueous  deposits  brought '  . 
down  Into  the  lake  by  tributary  brooks,  and  laid  bare  by  tbIS'' 
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drainage,  v/iW  he  remarked  wilh  interest  by  the  geologii»t,  u§ 
lUustrAtlfi};  I  he  progress  of  the  fonnatioii  of  strata,  and  ilie 
variadoii  (if  their  dip.  Much  float  wood-vas  found  in  the  bed 

of  the  lake ;  it  had  assumed  Ihe  appearance  or  l)rown  coal. 

The  cost  of  this  enterprise  was  51,826f.  (5000/Of  «U(^  19,000 
days'  labour  performed  by  the  peasants. 

3  Lungern  {I tins  :  Sonne,  better  than  that  at  Sarnen  ; 
I-owe),  the  last  village  in  the  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Ihe 
Brttni^,  and  at  the  S.  end  ef  the  lake,  now  removed  by  the 
drainage  some  distance  from  it.  Here  the  char  road  ceases, 
and  the  rest  of  the  way  must  be  trav  elled  on  foot,  or  on 
horses,  w  hich  are  kept  here  for  hire.  {%  8;and  10.) 

From  Lungern  to  Meyringen  is  a  journey  of  between  3  and 
4  hours.  A  steep  path  leads  up  to  the  summit  of  the  iirunig; 
3580  feet  ab(»vc  the  sea-level,  where  a 

t  Toll-house  (furnishing  beds  in  case  of  need)  marks  the 
Ikontier  oftlaDlon  Verne,  and  the  culminating  point  of  the 
fiass.  From  a  little  chapel  near  this  a  cbarming  and  flrsi-rate 
view  is  obtained  along  the  entire  valley  of  Nidwalden,  hacked 
by  the  Pilatus,  with  the  Lungern  See  for  a  foreground,  for- 
ming altogether"  one  of  the  most  delicious  scenes  in  Swit- 
zerland, "to  use  the  words  of  Latrobe,  though  destitute  of 
the  grandeur  preseiite<l  by  snowy  peaks.  To  survey  these, 
however,  the  traveller  has  ordy  to  proceed  a  few  yards  far- 
ther, to  the  brow  of  the  descent,  where  the  valley  of  Ilasli,  . 
with  the  Aar  vrjnding  through  the  midst,  opens  oul  to  vtew« 
liact:ed  by  the  gigantic  and  siiow-UFbile  crests  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  Eigher,  anil  others  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Here  the 
road  separates,  one  branch  leads  to  the  lake  of  Brienz,  on  the 
.  rt.;  the  other  to  Mcyrin^'en,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich 
flat  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Frofn  the  opposite 
precipices,  two  or  three  streaks  of  white  may  be  discerned— 
these  are  the  falls  of  the  Reichenbach. 

1 1/2  J^Iejringen,  (Route  27.)  * 

BOUTE  28. 

LVCERNB  TO  BBftllB,  OR  TnON,  BY  TUE  ENTLEBOCH. 

17  1/6  stunden,  =  5G  Eng.  miles. 
A  diligence  goes  daily  in  summer. 

This  is  the  best  and  shortest  of  the  two  carrtaye-roads  to 
Berne. 

3  At  the  village  of  Sehachen  the  ascent  of  the  Bramegg 

commences,  and  continues  gradually  upwards  for  about  S' 
miles.  An  excellent  road,  passing  the  baths  of  FambQhl  (a 
solitary  inn),  has  been  constructed  within  a  few  years  over 
(his  mountaii) :  its  top  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Pilatus 
and  Hi^h).  The  slojic  of  the  Bramegg  on  the  opposite  side  is 
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1.  A  seminary  J  for  young  geiiUenirn,  about  80  in  number, 
from  all  parls  of  Europ.e:  Ihere  are  some  Knglisli.  They 
receive  here  an  education  on  very  moderate  lernis;  "  but  H 
is  more  Uian  doublfiil. whether  it  he  such  as  to' fit  them  for 
English  society,  or  for  utility  in  their  own  cbuntrir  when  they 
return." — P,  iSvery  summer,  durinj^lhe  vacation,  they  make 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Switzerland,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  tutors.  There  is  a  separate  school  of  inslrucliou  for 
schoobnasters. 

2.  A  school  for  the  poor  ^  w  ho  are  taught  according  to  the 
system  ofM.  Fellenberg,  on  an  extensive  scale,  having  the 
diouhle  ohject  of  instructing  farmers  and  introducing  agricul- 
tural improvements^  not  wholly  free  from  a  .  character  of 

qijackery. 

3.  An  agricultural  establishment,  consisting  of  a  model 
farm  ;  an  expei  inieiilal  lami;  an  extensive  c(dIe('lion  of  agricul* 
tural  implements,  and  a  niamitiu  tory  for  making  them. 

The  surrounding  district  was  bttle  belter  than  a  bog  when 
M.  Fellenberg  settled  here  in  1799  :  he  has  since  gradually 
brought  It  inio  cultivation.  There  is  a  direct  road  from  Berne 
to  Hofwyl  by  the  Enghe,  Reichenbach,  and  Buchsee,  about  9 
miles.  * 

A  little  beyond  the  further  extremity  of  the  avenue  oflhe 
Enjihe,  lies  the  old  caslle  of  Heichenbach,  which  belonged  to 
Rudolph  of  Erlach,  the  hero  ol  llie  battle  ofEaupen,  who  was 
murdered  here,  in  his  old  age,  by  his  sou-iii-law,  Jost  von 
Rudenz,  with  the  very  sword  which  he  had  wielded. at  that- 
glorious  victor} .  The'  assassin  was  pursued,  as  he  fled  from 
the  scene  of  his  crime,  by  the  two  blood  hounds  of  the  aged 
warrior,  who  broke  loose  at  their  master*s  cries.  They  tracked 
the  murderer*s  footsteps  of  their  own  accord,  and  after  some 
hours  returned  with  gore-stained  lips,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  or  known  of  Jost  von  Rudenz. 

3.  Bern — {Inns,  Faike,  Faucon),  one  of  the  best  inns  in 
Switzerland.  Charges— table  d'h6te,  atone,  3 fr.;  at  four,ifr.; 
breakfast,  1  fr.  lO^oas;  tea,  (|itto;  beds,  3  fr.  10  sous.. 

Families  and  persons  desiring  to  be  quiet,  may  beaccom-  . 
modated  in  a  separate  house,  called  Petit  Faucon,  in.a  back 
street,  from  the  roof  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view;— Couronne, 
also  good ;— Cigogne  (Storch).  The  Ahbaycs,  or  houses  of  the 
guilds,  also,  accommodate  travellers:  the  best  is  the  Distelz- 
wang,  or  Abbaye  aui  Gcntilshommes.  Table  d'hdte  2  fr.  5: 
sous.  * 

Berne,  capital  of  the  largest  of  the.  Swiss  cantons,  seat  of 
the  Swiss  Diet  (Voriort)  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne,. 

and  residence  of  most  of  the  foreign  ministers,  contained,  in 
1836,  22,751  iidiabilants.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  sandstone  pro-J 
montory,  formed  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Aar^  whicb^* 
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iicsrly  surrounds  it,  flowing  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  deep  gtilly, 
>viih  slcop  and  in  places  precipitous  sides  (slaldcn).  ll  is 
proposed  to  remedy  the  inconvenient  ascent  and  descent  by 
Mhich  tiie  town  can  alone  be  reached  from  ihc  E.,  by  throwing 
a  lofty  bridge  of  stone  or  wire  over  ihis  gnlly.  Ihe  distant 
aspect  of  the  town,  planted  on  this  elevated  platform,  1600 
feel  aboYO  the  sea,  is  imposing,  and  thero  Is  something 
striking  in  its  interior,  from  the  houses  all  being  bailt  of  mas- 
sive stone,  II  has  this  peculiarity,  that  almost  alltlie  houses 
If  si  upon  arcades  (l^auben),  which  furnish  covered  walks  on 
each  side  ol"  the  streets,  and  are  lined  with  shops  and  stalls. 
'I  he  lowness  of  the  arches,  however,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
bui tresses  supporting  them,  render  these  colonnailes  gloomy 
und  close.  Along  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  overhanging  the 
Aar,  and  removed  Arom  the  main  streets,  are  tbe  more  artsto* 
cratic  residences  of  the  exclusive  patricians. 

Rills  of  water  are  carried  through  tbe  streets  to  purify  tftem, 
and  they  arc  abundantly  furnished  with  Fountains^  each 
surmounted  by  some  quaint  elTigy.  One  of  these,  the  Kinder^ 
f resser-Brunnen {O^rc' S'touuiaiu), on  the  (^orn-liouse-square. 
receives  its  name  from  a  figure  (probably  Saturn)  devouring 
a  child,  with  others  stuck  in  his  girdle  and  pockets  ready  for 
consumption*  Some  bci^  the  figures  of  armed  warEiOrs,  such 
as  Sampson  and  David;  another  Is  surmounted  by  a  female 
figure,  probal)|y  Hebe ;  but  the  ravouritc  device  is  the  Bear, 
flic  armorial  bearings  of  the  canton,  which  is  what  the  French 
heralds  call  an  *'  armoirie  parlante;  '*  the  wor/1  *'  Bern** 
si^nifyin^  a  bear,  in  old  German,  or  rather  in  tbe  Suabian 
dialect.  Indeed  (he  animal  is  as  great  a  favourite  here  as  in 
the  House  of  llradwardine.  Thus,  the  upper  fountain  in  the 
principals  street  is  surmounted  by  a  bear  in  armour,  with 
breast-plale,  thigh-pieces,  and  helmet;  a  sword  at  his  side 
and  a  banner  in  his  paw.  The  Schiitzen  Brunnen  is  (he 
figure  of  a  Swiss  crossbowman  of  former  days,  attended  by  a 
yoimg  bear  as  squire. 

Along  the  line  of  the  principal  street  are  three  antique 
watch-lowers.  The  Clock  toucr  (Zeitglockenthurm)  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  ol  the  town,  though,  when  originally 
built,  in  1191,  by  Berchtold  V.,  of  Zahringen,  it  guarded  the 
outer  wall.  •  lis  droll  clock-work  puppets  are  objects  of  won* 
der  to  an  admiring  crowd  of  gaping  idlers.  A  minute  before 
the  hour  strikes,  a  wooden  cock  appears,  crows  twice,  and 
flaps  his  win^s;  then,  while  a  puppet  strikes  the  hour  on  a 
hell,  a  pn  cession  of  hears  issues  out,  passes  in  front  of  a 
lignre  on  a  throne,  y^ho  marks  the  hour  by  f^aping  and  by 
lowering  his  sceptre.  Further  on  in  the  street  stands  the 
Jiuficht  Thurm  (cage  tower),  now  used  as  a  prison;  and 
bci'ond  it  fhri$iopher*t  tower,  also  .called  IroItalA's,  from 
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the  Hgure  of  a  {siant  upon  it.  The  great  charm  or  Rcrnc  is 
the  view  of  ilie  Bernese  Alps,  which  the  town  and  every  enii- 
neim  in  its  neiglibourhood  commailds  in  clear  weather.  This 
is  eicelletitly  seen  from  tiim  Platform,  a  lofty  terrace,  plan- 
ted with  shady  rows  of  treeSv  overlooiting  the  Aar,  behind  the 
Minster.  More  than  a  dozen  snowy  peaks  of  the  jjrcat  chain 
are  visible  from  hence ;  thej  appear  in  the  fallow  in^^  order, 
bei^iiiiiing  from  the  K.  :— 1,  Wetlerhorn;  2,  Schrcckhorn  ;  :i, 
Fiiister-Aarhorn ; 4,  Eigher;  5,  Mdnch; 0,  J migfrau; 8, G ietscher 
horn;  9,  Mittagborn;  >o,  UlumlisAlp;  11, In  the  middle  dis- 
lance^  Ifiesen;  tt,  Stoekhorn. 

There  cannot  lie  a  more  sublime  sight  than  this  view  at 
aimset;  especially  at  times  when,  fh>m  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  slanting  rays  are  reflected  from  the  Alpine 
snows  in  hues  of  ^jlowing  pink.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  gaze 
on  ihesc  Alps  and  glaciers  w  ithout  desiring  to  explore  their 
recesses  which  enclose  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  Switzerland.  The  Plalform  itself,  supported  by  a  massive 
wall  or  masonry,  rises  t09  feet  ahpve  the  Aar ;  yet  an  in- 
scription on  the  parapet  records! hat  a  young  student,  mounted 
on  a  spirited  horse,  which  had  been  frightened  by  some  chil- 
dren, and  leaped  the  precipice,  reached  the  bottom  w  ith  no 
other  huYt  than  a  few  broken  ribs,  The  horse  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  The  rider  became  minister  of  Kerzcrz  »ud  lived 
to  a  good  old  age! 

liiQ  Minster f  a  very  beautiful  gothic  building,  was  begun 
f  481,  ami  Qnished  One  of  its  architects  lyas  the  sou  of 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  who  built  Strasburg;  and  many  of  the 
ornamentSf^nch  as  the  open  parapet  running  round  the 
roof,  and  varying  in  pattern  between  each  buttress,  are  not 
inferior  in  design  or  execution  to  those  of  Strasburg.  The 
chief  ornament  is  the  great  W.  porlal,  bearing  sculptured 
reliefs  of  the  Last  Judgment,  flanked  by  figures  of  the  wise 
and  foolish  Virgins,  etc  The  interior  is  not  remarkable,  in 
the  windows  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  aristocratic  burghers 
of  Berne,  in  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry;  along  the  walls  aro 
tablets,  bearing  the  names  of  18  officers  and  683  soldiers,  citi- 
zens of  Berne,  who  fell  flghting  against  the  French  1708, 
There  is  also  a  monument  erected  l^y  the  town,  in  16(10,  to 
Berchtold,  of  Ziihringen,  founder  ofBcrneJ 

The  JWu^emn  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  tho 
natural  productions  of  Switzerland  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
It  is  open  to  the  publics  times a<week:  strangers  may  obtain 
admittance  at  all  times  by  a  small  fee. 

In  ihe  zoological  department  there  are  siufTed  specimens 
of  the  bear  at  all  ages.  Two  young  cubs,  about  the  size  <»f 
kittens,  respectively  8  and  21  days  old — hideous  and  uncouth 
monsters— enable  one  easily  to  .discover  the  origin  of  the 
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vulgar  error  lhat  the  bear  ^  as  licked  iiili)  shape  by  its  niolher. 
The  lynx  of  the  Alps,  and  ihc  Steinbock,  both  from  the 
Bernese  chain,  are inlercslinj?  from  their  rarily;  these  animals 
having  nearly  disappeared  from  Kurope. 

Here  is  deservedly  preserved  iheskin  o{  Barry,  one  of  the 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  who  is  recorded  to  have  saved  ihe  lives 
of  15  human  beings  by'his  sagacily. 

A  chamois  »ilh  three  horns,  one  growing  out  of  the  nose; 
a  specimen  of  a  crossbreed  between  the  sleinbock  and  do- 
mestic goat,  w  hich  lived  7  years;  a  wild  boar,  of  gigantic  size 
and  bristling  mien,  are  also  worth  notice. 

In  the  Ornitliological  department  are  the  lammergeyer 
(culture  of  lambs),  ihe  feathered  monarch  of  the  Alps,  and 
inferior  in  size  to  the  condor  alone  among  birds.  It  breeds 
only  on  the  highest  mounlains. 

In  addition  to  the  native  birds  of  Switzerland,  a  perfect 
collection  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  to  be  seen 
here,  together  with  their  nests  and  eggs,  there  are  specimens 
of  several  foreign  and  tropical  birds  >\hich  have  found  their 
way  into  Switzerland  by  accident;  viz.,  a  flamingo  killed  near 
the  lake  ofMorat,and  a  pelican  from  Constance.  **  Possibly  the 
flamingo  came  from  the  waters  oflhe  district  around  Nismes 
and  Avignon,  w  here  these  birds  are  not  uncoTumon."  1*. 

The  departments  of  geology  and  mineralogy  are  very  rich. 
The  geology  of  Switzerland  may  be  well  studied  in  the  very 
complete  series  of  fossils  collected  by  M.  Studerj  an  eminent 
living  geologist,  and  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the  rarest 
and  finest  minerals  from  St.  Gotthard. 

Several  plans  in  relief  of  various  parts  of  Switzerland  w  ill 
prove  equally  instructive  to  the  student  of  geography  and 
geology . 

In  a  small  collection  ot  Antiquities  ihc  following  objects 
seem  to  deserve  mentioning:  —  Some  U(jman  antiquities  dug 
up  in  Switzerland;  the  Prie  Dieu  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
part  of  his  tent-hangings,  captured  by  the  Bernese  at  Grand- 
son; the  pointed  shoes  worn  by  the  Bernese  nobles  in  the 
XVIth  century;  somedresscs,  etc.  from  the  South  Sea  islands, 
and  the  dagger  with  which  Captain  Cook  was  slain  (?), 
brought  over  by  Weber,  the  artist,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  who  was  of  Swiss  origin. 

The  Town  Library  is  a  good  collection  of  iO, 000  volumes, 
and  is  is  well  stored  with  Swiss  history,  llaller,  who  was 
born  at  Berne,  was  librarian.  The  butter-market  is  held 
beneath  this  building. 

The  Arsenal  has  scarcely  any  curiosities  to  show  since  it 
was  robbed  by  the  French  in  1798;  the  arms  Cor  the  contin- 
gent of  the  canton  are  kept  in  it. 
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The  Diet  as«Pfnblos  in  Ihe  Aussero  SUandcs-Hoiis  (formerly 
Uio  Marksitiaiis  (iujt(i);  il  met  here  last  in  1855  and  :{(}. 

Berne  is  celehratrd  lur  Ihe  nunitier  and  excellence  of  iu 
Charilnble  Insliiulions :  they  are  perhaps  more  carefully 
atiended  to  than  any  in  Eonipe.  Tnere  it  a  public  granary 
*  In  case  drsearcily,  iWo  orphan-houses,  an  infirmanr,  and  an 
eitensive  Hospital,  bearing  the  inscription,  Christo  in 
pauperibus."  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  Gnest,  indeed  t  heonly 
frrand  building  in  thetown,a  just  subject  of  pride;  but  ithas  of 
lale  beenerlif)sod  by  I  he  cidossnl  dimensions  of  the  now  prison 
i)nd  penileiiiiiii  N ;  a  (•irciimstanco  characlerisiic  of  the  present 
period,  perliaps,  in  other  countries  besides  the  Canton  Berne. 

Since  183i,  an  University  or  high  school  has  been  esla-- 
bllshed  at  Berne. 

The  prevailing  reverence  for  the  Bear  at  Berne  does  nol 
confine  itself  to  the  multiplying  of  bis  etTigy  on  the  coins, 
sign-posts,  fount^iins,  and  public  buildings  of  the  canton. 
Foi  many  hundred  years  living  specimens  of  the  favourite 
ba\e  been  maintained  at  the  public  expense;  and  the  ditch 
outside  of  the  Aarberg  Gale,  called  ihe  Biirenyraben,  is  aU 
lotted  to  them  for  a  habitation.  No  traveUer  will  quit  Berne 
withoQt  paying  them  a  visit,  unless  he  wishes  to  have  the 
omission  of  so  important  a  sight  thrown  in  his  teeth  every 
lime  the  name  Berne  is  mentioned;  and  indeed  a  vacant  half 
hour  may  be  worse  employed  than  in  watching  the  gambols 
of  Bruin,  and  supplying  him  with  cakes  and  apples.  Tho 
c(uinexion  bel>\een  the  town  and  the  animal  is  accrumted  for 
by  Ihe  ancient  tradition,  that  on  the  day  on  which  Berchtold 
laid  the  foundations  of  Berne,  an  enormous  bear  was  slain 
by  him  upon  its  destined  site. 

The  bears  were  formerly  handsomely  provided  for.  At  th^ 
beginning  of  the  last  century  an  old  lady,  dying  without 
near  nMntives,  bequeathed  her  fortune  of  GO.OUO  li'vres  to 
them.  The  will  was  disputed  by  some  distant  connexion  of 
the  deceased;  but  the  <  aiise  of  the  brutes  was  so  ably  pleaded 
by  one  of  the  most  dislingnished  mend)ers  of  ibe  bar  of  Berne 
that  Ihe  plaintilTwas  nonsuited.  The  hears,  declared  the  right 
ful  heirs,  were  taken  under  the  guardianship  of  the  supreme 
council,  who,  treating  them  as  wards  in  chancery,  or  minors, 
administered  their  property'.  In  order  to  maintain  the  suc- 
cession to  the  eslate,  a  pair  of  youns  bears  was  always  reared, 
in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  elders:  and  to  prevent  loo  large 
on  increase  of  the  race,  all  tliat  were  born  beyond  this  were 
fattened  to  furnish  a  dainty  for  the  civic  feasts  of  the  Berne 
buraomasters. 

The  betfrs,  however, 'did  not  long  enjoy  their  fortune.* 
The  French  Revoliition  broke  out,  and  its  sweeping  conse^ 
4}ucnces,  not  confined  lo  crowns  and  kingdoms,  descended 
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even  to  bears.  The  French  army  having  derealed  ihe  Swiss 
in  several  engagenienCs ,  entered  ihe  town  (1798),  and  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  treasury.  Eleven  mules  were 
dei|Mtdied  to  Paris  laden  with  speeie  found  in  it;  two  of 
tfiem  lN>re  awaj  the  hirthrlght  of  the  bears,  amounting  at  the 
time  to  70  millions  of  francs.  The  bears  themselves  were  led 
away  captives,  and  deposited  in  the  Jardin  des  Planles,  where 
one  of  them,  the  cclebraled  Martin ,  soon  became  the  favourite 
of  the  French  melropolis.  When,  after  a  series  of  years,  the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  restored  at  Berne,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  citizens  was  to  replace  and  provide  for  their 
aneient  pensioners.-  A  subscription  wesraised  in  conseqiience* 
and  a  small  estate  parcbased, tbe  rents  of  which,  though 
«Kminisbed  from  various  caases^^^  are  appropriated  to  their 
support.  The  cost  of  keeping  them  amounts  to  between  600 
and  700  francs  par  annum;  and  well  grounded  fears  are  en- 
tertained that  modern  legislators,  forgetful  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Bruin  for  so  many  centuries,  in  figuring  upon 
the  shield  of  the  canton ,  may  soon  strike  him  oflf  the  pension 
list. 

Thefortifieations'ofthetowDy  no  longer  ofnseaa  dellBnees» 
•re  converted  into  Promenad»$,  and  make  very  agreeable 

walks.  The  banks  of  the  Aar,  which  they  overlook ,  are  most 
picturesque ;  and  the  Alps ,  when  Yisible«  form  aback-ground 
of  the  utmost  sublimity. 

They,  however,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Berne  itself,  are  best 
seen  from  a  terrace  walk  called  the  Enghe ,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  outside  the  Aarbere  Gate,  the  fayonrite  resort  of 
the  citizens.  On  the  way  to  it,  immediately  beyond  the  gate; 
the  bears'  ditch  and  den  are  passed  on  the  I.,  and  the  Shootings 
House,  where  rifle  matches  take  place,  on  the  rt.  hand. 

Two  other  more  distant  and  elevated  points,  which  are 
most  advantageous  for  commanding  the  panorama  of  the  Alps, 
are  the  hill  of  AUenbenj,  1/2  an  hour's  walk  on  Ihe  N.  of 
the  town ,  reached  by  a  foot-bridge  across  the  Aar ;  and 
Ihe  BvTt9Ht  a  height  an  hour's  walk  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

There  are Baf/ii  on  the  island  in  the  Aar,  charge,  1.  fr.; 
linen  included ;  a  flight  of  sleps> leads  from  the Phitform  down 
to  the  river. 

The  Cassino ,  a  handsome  building  in  the  Ober-Graben, 
contains  a  reading-room,  supplied  with  newspapers;  a  ball- 
room,  etc.   There  is  also  a  Thcalre  in  the  town. 

Burgdorfer  and  Fischer  keep  a  good  supply  of  maps,  views, 
costumes,  etc.  of  Switzerland. 

Pajr5;>or/5.^Travellers  going  from  Switzerland  into  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  France,  or  Bavaria,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  their  passports  countersigned  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  tiiose-powers  residing  here.  The^cretarics  of  Lc^ 
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f^ation  remain  on  the  spot  even  when  the  ouai^lerft  attoofl 
Diet  at  Lucerne  or  Zurich. 

The  English  and  Austritn  minfiters  sign  passports  oqIj 
early  in  the  morning  (iroin  10  to  11  or  IS.  In  oises  ofurgencj 

they  would  probably  not  refuse  their  signature  at  other  hours* 
but  this  is  liable  to  uncertainty.  The  traveller  pressed  for 
time ,  and  wishing  to  avoid  delay ,  may  leave  his  passport  with 
the  maslcr  of  the  inn,  to  be  forwarded  to  him  by  post.  The 
Austrian  signature,  if  not  obtained  here,  can  only  be  got  at 
Turin  or  Stuttgard,  the  nearest  capitals  where  Austrian  mi- 
nislers  reside. 

Hindelbank ,  which  is  soroettmes  yisited  from  Berne,  on 
account  of  the  tomb  of  Madame  Langhans ,  is  described  in 
Houtc  13;  and  ilofwyi*  Mr.  Feiienberg's  «siablishaient»  in 

jaonte  2i,  p.  87. 

The  excursion  from  hence  through  the  Bernese  Oberlandf 
Route  27,  may  be  made  in  3  days,  though  it  deserves  longer 
Ume  to  be  devoted  to  it. 

EHligencBi  go  from  Berne  dally,  to  Ba^le  by  Qlten ;  Basle 
by  Deisberg,to  Aarau,  Freiburg,  Lausanne, Geneva, Lucerne 
l^ewehate^,  Sp^ure,  Zurich  i  and  tmice  nHiay,  to  Tb^n.  ' 

.  JB^oriiandGov0rnmmiofB$rm» 

Heme  owes  its  foundation,  in  the  Xllth  century,  to  Berch^ 
told  v.,  Duke  of  Ziihriugen,  who  held,  as  his  ancestors  had 
dooe,  the  olB^e  of  Warden,  or  Proprietor,  of  W.  Switaerlaods, 
lOrom  the  Enpperor*  At  that  period  the  Fauftrecht,  or  law  of 
the  strong  hand,  was  at  its  height;  a  great  part  of  the  land 
was  slill  unreclaimed  Corest,  and  the  only  human  habitations 
were  the  hovel  of  the  defenceless  serf  or  ponsant,  and  the 
frownini^  and  well- defended  castle  of  the  lawless  baron, 
who  lived  by  rapine  and  pillage.  The  elforts  of  the  Dukes  of 
Ziihringen  had  long  been  directed  towards  the  curbing  and 
humbling  or  this  provincial  nobility,  who,  from  their  number 
^nd  power,  were  no  less  formtdabie.  to  their  liege  lord  than  to. 
the  peasant  or  merchant  oyer  whom  they  ty  rannised«  To  raise 
up  a  counterpoise  to  the  overbearing  noblesse,  and  their 
strongholds  or  robbt  r-nosis,  he  collected  the  scattered  pea- 
santry into  communities,  the  chief  of  which  he  formed  in  1191, 
on  a  peninsula,  protected  by  the  Aar  on  all  sides  but  one 
which  he  fortified  with  strong  walls.  Behind  these  the  crafts- 
man^ the  merchant,  and  all  athers  who  iieeded  protection  for 
their  person  and  property,  Tound  il.  Berchtold  fostered  the 
infant  city  by  immunitiesand  privileges  ;  and,  what  was  by  far 
more  important,  he  succeeded  in  having  it  acknowledged  as  a 
free  town  of  the  empire,  independent  of  his  own  house  and  of 
all  sovereigns  but  the  eiuperor.  Unvited  by  thi^  advautages, 
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nei  «nly  persdns  e^tfle  jpo^rer  mri,  but  mmj  of  ^  inferior 
nobles,  settled  bere  to  eiijoy  the  proffered  meiiM».  9i|le^ 

and  the  more  flourishiiig  class  of  citizens,  in  a  short'ttaM 
engrossed  in  their  own  hniuls  the  entire  administration  of 
jrovernniont,  rind  their  numbers  hein^  limited,  and  the  right 
of  citizenship  liereditiiry,  the)  soon  tormed  an  ari.stoci  aey  as 
powerful  in  proportion  t(t  the  extent  of  the  stale  as  that  (tf 
Venice  ynd  ISurenibcrg,  and  a.s  proud  as  any  feudal  nublciise 
in  Eltirope.  The  great  counrll  of  tbe  canton,  vhicbat  one 
tim<^  contained  tome  democratic  elenients,  by  tbe  admisfeion 
of  members  from  the  h)>ver  tradei;  and  eraftsmen,  in  process 
of  time  was  tilled  sohdy  by  the  higher  bnr^hci^s,  and  all  elec- 
tions were  renewed  from  their  own  body.   Thus  all  publie 
olTires  were  monopolised  for  a^es  by  certain  families.    'I  hc 
S'>!afhs,  for  instance,  held  j)ossession  of  tiie  posl-oflice,  thr. 
eUiest  sofis  succeeded  to  iheir  fathers  as  matter  of  conisc,  ami 
the  higher  commands  in  (he Swiss  regiments  in  foreign  >ervicc 
fdmisned  employmenl  for  those  who  could  not  find  jilace  al 
bome.  The  most  ancient  families  of  burghers,  t.  e.  those 
who  had  been  admitted^  to  the  privilege  of  citisans  before 
l(i3r»,  were  called  regiments-fahig(eligil)le  to  the  mafzistrary), 
but  of  these  oidy  a  small  number  an  ere  a(  tnally  the  rulers 
(regiciende) :  in  17S5  the  [mmber  of  the  latter  was  only  09 
f«iniilies.   Sucii  a  stale  of  things  naturally  ^ave  rise  to  great 
discontent  among  the  lower  order  of  citizens,  not  so  much 
from  any  abuses  or  their  rulers,,  who  seem  to  have  governed 
with  prudence  and  honesty,  widiout  ii^ppressing  or  heavily 
taxing,  but  from  their  overbearing  hau^ittness,  exclusiveness, 
and  the  secrecy  with  which  all  their  proceedings  were  conduc- 
Hy  the  French  Kevolution  this  ancient  aristocracy  lost 
Tnij(  h  of  its  poNX'r;  and  the  events  which  followed  that  of  July 
l.sjo  have  stripped  ihem  of  the  remainder.    A  new  constitu- 
tion, passed  and  approved  by  an  assemblage  of  most  of  the 
inhiibitaats  of  ijhe  canton,  now  gives  tq  every  citizen  equal 
pplitical  rights.  '  The  hereditary  rule  and  nionopoly  of  the 
siipreme  authority  by  the  aristocratic  families  was  thui  d04 
ttroycd,  and  the  peo|)le  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  govern- 
nient.    A  neNvly-api)ointed  supreme  council  entered  upon 
its  duties  inOet.  isiji  ;  ami  consi(l<M  ing  its  wanlof  experience, . 
from  the  previous  t'\(  lusion  ifi  tolo  of  the  popular  party  from 
all  share  in  the  goverument,  their  administration  appears  to 
have  been  respectable.  The  ehief  reproach  cast  upon  them 
is  their  persecution  of  the  oligarchlttfl[,  many  q(  wlu^hiift 
since  been  imprisoned.   The  new  rulers  were  tfmtst'^ii^ 
much  embarr/issment  in  the  department  of  finance,  by  *liie 
discovery,  in  the  exchequer,  of  the  re\enueof  seven  years 
hoartled  up,  a«  <  oiding  to  an  ancient  pr.ictice,  by  Iheir  pre- 
decessors.  Instead  of  uiiowiug  tliis  to  lie  idle  tbe^  very  wisely 
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turned  it  to  account,  in  ir^piOYing  Ihe  roids  of  the  canton^ 
and  in  other  puMie  wq||t8. 

.  *    ROUTE  27. 

TsB  BbrnbsbObbblaitb.  ^ 

Berne  to  Tho??;  —  Interlachex;  —  Lauterbrunxe?!  : 

OVER  THE  WENGER??  A  LP  TO  GrINDELWALD;  —  AsCENT  OF 

THE  Faulhorn;  —  OVER  the  Scheidecil  xo  Metqikgen;  — 

AND  BY  BllIENZ  BACK  TO  TUU>. 

This  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  in  3  days,  1  st  to 
(irindelwald,  2nd  to  Mcyringen,  and  rctiirninp  to  Berne  on 
the  cvt'iiiiig  of  the  3rd  day.  Most  persons,  however,  will 
feel  disposed  to  devote  longer  time  to  it.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  retnrn  to  Berne:  the  pasm  of  the  €^ninii 
(R.38),  of  theBrunig  (R.  19),  and  of  tbe'Grimsel  (R.  28) » 
connect  the  OberJand  with  the  general  tour  of  Switzerland. 

It  was  in  this  magnificent  district  that  Byron  repeopled 
his  mind  from  nature/*  and  gathered  many  of  the  ideas  and 
images  which  he  has  so  exquisitely  interwoven  in  his  tragedy 
of  3Ianfrc(l,  the  scene  of  which  lies  among  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Ue  preferred  many  of  tiie  sceiies  among  these  mountains  and 
lakes  to  Chaniouni,  and  calls  thetn  some  of  the  noblest 
viewa  in  the  world. "     '  . 

Berne  to  Thun. 

5 1/6  stttnden»16  3/i  English  miles. 
An  easy  3  hours'  drive. 

A  diligence  goes  twice  a-day. 

The  road  is  excellent,  and  in  fine  weather  the  snowy  Alps 
are  in  sight  nearly  the  whole  way.  The  scenery  of  (he  valley 
of  the  Aar  is  most  pleasing:  laid  out  in  pasture  lands,  with 
abundance  of  villages,  and  s(d)stantial  farm-houses,  witli 
broad  roofs,  surrounded  by  neat  gardens.  The  river  itself 
runs  at  some  distance  on  the  rt.,  and  is  rarely  visiUe.  The 
principal  TiUa|[e  passed  on.  the  way  is 

S 1/2  MUn  sin  gen,  memorable  in  recentSviss  annals  as  the 
spot  where  the  great  public  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  canton 
was  held  in  1831,  which  adopted  the  new  constiluUon,  and 
overthrew  the  rule  of  the  oligiirchy. 

The  Stockhorn,  with  its  conicnl  peak,  and  the  Niesen  two 
limestone  mountains,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  advanced  guard 
.  of  the  high  Alps,  posted  on  the  opposite'  side  of  the  lake,  he* 
come  conspicuous  ohject^  before  reaching 

2  2/3  Thun^inns:  H.  de'Bellevue.  Outside  the  town.* 
and  beyond  it,  a  new  and  first-rilto  hotel,  well  situated  in  a 
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lUirden  eommtiHiiiig  a  view  ot  ihe  Aar.  It  It  however  rather 

dear. 

Dinner,  table  d*h6le,  at  2,  3  fr.;  at  5,  4  fr.—tea,  1  fr.  10 
goiis— waxlighls,  I  fr.  each,  beds,  2  fr. 

The  Ha  lean  a  Vapeur,  anulher  iiin,  a  few  yards  farther, 
belougs  to  the  same  landlord,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
stcam*boat  plying  on  the  lake,  and  is  a  oleTer,  active,  and 
eifterarlsing  person.  is  civil  withal,  and  well  acqoaintcfi 
with  switiertand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  travellers  on  their 
proposed  routes.—Freyenhof,  within  the  town,  formerly  the 
chief  inn,  but  now  second  rale  ;— Faucon,  said  to  be  good. 

The  Pension  Baum^arlen  is  well  s^mken  of,  and  is  usuallj 
so  full  that  it  is  dinicuU  to  obtain  rooms  without  long  pre- 
vious aupliciation.  Theiandlady  is  extremely  respectable 
and  civil;  the  apirtmenis  cheerful  and  pleasant;  living  good. 
Charges  5  fr.  a-day  for  each  roaster,  and*  1/2  for  a  servant, 
cvcrv thing  included.**— L. 

There  is  not  a  more  picturesque  town  in  Switzerland  than 
Thun,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  lake,  upon  the  river 
Aar,  which  here  rushes  out  of  it  clear  as  crystal.  Pre-eminent 
above  the  other  buildings  rise  a  venerable  church,  and  a 
picturesque  feudal  casUe  700  years  old.  Xhuii  contains 
4876  inhabiUnU;  b«l  within  its  walls  there  is  mHbing  worth 
notice.  It  is  however,  from  Its  position,  and  its  beautiful 
environs,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of  residence  in 
Switzerland,  and  being  the  starting  place  for  those  who  visit 
the  Bernese  highlands,  it  is  thronged  with  a  constant  succes* 
sion  of  travellers  through  the  whole  summer. 

The  view  from  the  CUurckyard  terrace    along  the  lake, 
with  its  girdle  of  Alps,  fine  glaciers,  and  rocks  wooded  to 
the  top/*  is  mentiofied  by  Pyron.   A  more  extensive  pros- 
pect is  galM  ttiom  toe  Uttle  Pavilion  of  Si.  Jacques;  but 
Witer  than  eMier  is  the  view  from  the  grounds  of  a  pretty 
f^Ottptry-house  called  the  Cfiar/r6u«e,  about  1/i  mile  below 
the  Hotel  Bellevue.  The  Jungfrau,  MOnch,  and  Either  are 
visible  from  hence.   The  MUUary  School  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation is  at  Thun. 

Vehicles  of  various  kinds,  and  guides  may  be  hired  at 
Thun. 

An«w  carriage-road  has  been  constructed  up  the  Simmen- 
that,  firam  the  lake  of  Thun  to  Yevey-l  (aoutejii. ) 

Since  1835  a  small  iron  steam -boat  \)\ics  on  iho  Inke  of 
Thun  between  Thun  (ihe  Hotel  du  Bateau  a  Vapeur)  and 
. INeuhaus.  The  voyage  Lakes*  upabout  9& minutes.  It  siart:^ 
fromThun  at  9  a.ii  and  3  p.v.;  horn  Meuhaos  at  12  and  f 

6  . 
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N.B.  These  were  Ihe  hours  in  1837;  but,  as  they  art 
liable  to  be  altered  from  )'ear  to  year,  travellers  should 
Inquire  before  band.  A  roioAwai  iritta  3  oars  costs  75  balz=: 
It  nr.  5  sous.  The  tarif  fixed  by  the  authorities  being  3  fr. 
for  each  rower,  and  2  fr.  5  sous  for  the  boat.  The  Yoyage 
lakes  lip  about  3  hours- 

The  steamer  does  not  take  carriages;  but  a  good  carriage- 
road  has  been  made  to  liiterlachen,  along  (he  S.  shore  of  the 
lake.  The  distance  is  about  4  stundeD3=13  English  miles. 
The  lake  is  about  10  miles  long. 
Thebanlcs.  of  thetalrar  nearThun  are  occupied  vflih  mat 
villas  and  cheerftil  gardens :  further  on,  its  N.  shore  is  preci- 
pitous, and  not  very  iiitercsfing.  Among  its  scanty  villages 
and  hamlets,  the  mosi  important  is  Oberhof,  distinguished  bf 
the  square  to\^er  of  its  castle. 

The  8.  shore  is  more  striking.  Here  the  two  remarkable 
mountains,  the  Stockhorn,  with  a  sharp  peak,  projecting  like 
a  horn,  or  thorn,  and  the  pyramidal  mass  of  the  Niesen,  >vitU 
its  conical  top,  stand  sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kander 
and  SimmenthaK  The  river  Kander  conducted  intio  the  lake 
by  an  artificial  channel  formed  for  it  in  1714,  has  deposited 
around  its  mouth,  within  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  a 
delta  or  sand-l)ank  of  several  hun<lred  acres.  The  progress 
and  extent  of  this  recent  formation,  so  interesting  to  geolo^ 
gists,  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

S.  At  Ihe  foot  of  the  Nicsen,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
slandsrthe  picturesque  castle  of  Spietz,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Attila  (?),  and  belonging  to  the  family  of  Eriachv 
At  Spielzwyler  there  is  a  neat  inn. 

N.  When  about  two-thirds  over  the  lake,  a  projecting 
promontory  of  precipitous  rock,  called  the  Nose,  is  passed, 
and  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Eipher  and  Monch,  which 
fill  up  the  extremity  of  the  lake  with  the  white  mass  of  their 
snow.  To  the  rt.  of  them  appear  the  Jungfrau  and  Finster 
Aarhorn. 

In  firont  of  the  Nose  the  lake  is  730  feet  deep. 

N.  Farther  oA,  in  the  face  of  (he  mountain,  is  the  Cave  of 

St.  Beatus,  above  a  small  cascade,  which  may  be  seen  leap- 
ing into  the  lake.   St.  lleatus,  according  to  tradition,  a  natirc 
of  Britain,  converted  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Helvetia 
(0  Christianity.   Bein^;  minded  to  take  up  his  residence  nn 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  he  iixed  his  eye^  upon  a  grot  well  suit- 
ed to  a  hermit's  abode,  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
occupied  by  a  dragon.  The  monster,  however,  was  eadly 
ejected,  without  force,  and  simply  iiy  bearing  a  notice  to  quit 
addressed  to  him  by  St.  Beatus.   Anioni;  the  miracles perfroin* 
Oil  by  the  anchorite,  in  addition  to  the  above,  must  he  meii- 
tiuncd  that  of  bis  crossing  the  lake  on  his  cloak,  which,  wbeti 
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»{)reiid  oiU  on  the  water,  served  him  iHsica<l  of  a  bciat,  A 
rivulet  iiisue^  out  of  the  cuve,  and  U  sulject  Id  sudden  rises; 
-which  fill  the  cavern  lo  ibe  roof^auH  ace  accompanied  by  a 
loud  report,  like  lhat  of  a  canDOik  It  may  be  reached  in  a 

quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  shore^ 

A I  Neuhaus.  n  solitary  cabaret  at  (he  end  of  the  lake,  about 
10  miles  from  Thun,  and  about  2  miles  from  Unlerseen,  the* 
passengers  arc  landed.  A  long  array  of  carriages,  porters, 
guides,  and  horses,  will- be  found  awaiting  their  diseuibar. 
kaiion  s  also  a  diligence,  which  runs  to  Interlachen;  fare»  i  U. 

N.B.  Travellers  hound  on  the  tour  of  the  ObtrloHd  ge- 
nerally engage  an  equipage  here  for  the  hole  journey,  and 
if  they  find  a  good  stout  pair  of  horses,  there  is  economy  In 
doing  so ;  siru  e,  where  the  carriage-roads  cease,  the  horses 
are  taken  out  and  used  fur  riding.  The  owner  will  provide 
saddles  and  act  as  ^uide.  Thus,  if  the  same  horses  are  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  journey,  and  brought  hs^k  ia  Unter- 
seen,  one  or  even  2  days  of  back  .fare  are  sav^d. 

2/3  U  ntcr  seen  „a  thoroughly  Swiss  villaHe,  coDiposed  (ex-^ 
cept  the  Castle  on  the  market-place,  and  Rathhaus)  of  wood- 
en houses,  many  of  ihem  brown  from  age,  being 2  centuries 
old,  contains  about  loOO  inhabitants. 

It  is  situated  about  half-way  between  the.  lakes  of  Thua 
aiul  Brienz,  whence  its  name,  and  that  of  Interlachen,  both 
signifying  "between  the  lakes."  **  There  are  several  pen-* 
sions  here,  where  the  charge  is  3  fr.  a-day ;  but  they  are  not 
so  good  as  those  of  Interlat  ncn ;  io  fact,  th^y  are  allogelhcp 
inferior  establishroenta,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  Germans  and 
8w  iss,  and  the  hours  are  mote  primitive,  dinner  beiog  served 
ati/'-L. 

IV.  B.  Those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  their  time^ 
and  intend  to  return  to  Thun,  will  turn  olTat  once  from  Un- 
terseen  to  Lauterbruunen,  as  they  must  pass . through  Interlat 
Chen  (where  there  is  nothin;^  particular  to  be  seen)  on  tbeic 
way  from  Brienz. 

3/4  Interlachen,  Besides  the  inn,  called  Hotel  de  Inter-i 
Inchon,  or  Landhaus,  and  said  to  be  good,  there  are  at  least  a 
<iozen  pensions,  or  hoarding-hou.ses  here,  where  travellers, 
are  now  received  for  one  day.  Formerly  no  one  was  taken 
iu  for  less  than  a  week.  The  charges  for  board  and  lodging 
vary  between  5  and  6  fr.  a-day,  exclusive  of  wine.  The  prin-^ 
ripal  pensions  are Mttller|s;  Sellers;  the  Cassino  (6  fr.) ;  and 
Ilofsleilers ;  the  latter  is  kept  by  a  very  obliging  landlord^ 
and  affords  as  good  accommodation  as  any  in  the  place.  At 
most  of  (hese  houses  there  is  a  daily  table  d*h6te,  and  during 
llie  season  balls  are  constantly  driven  at  one  or  other. 

Interlachen  has  few  sights  or  lions  for  the  tourist  or  passing 
Ij-^veller,  ^ho  need  not  stop  Uere,  unless  be  require  to  rcs^ 
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hiiuseir.   Its  beautiful  position,  boMevcr,  on  a  litlle  plain 
bcli^een  the  lakes,  in  Ml  vieinr  orthe  Juu^frau,  whose  snowy 
Kufimdl  li  teen  through  a  gap  in  (he  Ininor  chain  of  Alps,  its 
vicinity,  to  nttn^rous  interesting  sites,  and  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  exeuniosi  in  Swiixerland,  together  vilh  Its  exceed- 
ing cheapness  as  a  place  of  residence,  nave  spread  lis  repula— 
lion  through  Europe,  and  have  literally  convened  it  into  an 
English  colony,  two-lhirds  or  the  summer  visilors,  on  a  nio- 
(ierale  compulation,  being  of  our  nation,  who  have  converted 
the  place  into  a  sort  of  Swiss  Margate.   The  village  itself,  a 
collection  of  staring,  white-washed  lodging-hodses,  has  no- 
thing  Swiss  In  its  character.  Still,  however,  though  lio  longer 
a  place  of  retirement,  Interlachen  must  not  be  disparaged  ; 
its  almost  endless  walks  and  rides,  its  boating  parlies  on  the 
two  lakes,  its  picnics,  and  balls,  would,  in  the  society  of 
friends,  adord  amuseinent  for  a  season.   In  front  of  the  lodg- 
ing-houses runs  a  niagniticenl  avenue  of  walnut-trees,  most 
inviting  from  its  cool  shade.   The  wooded  slopes  of  the  Uar* 
(fer,  a  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Aar,  rendered  acees^ 
i$ible  by  easy  paths,  comnianding  a  delightAil  view,  and  the 
old  castle  of  Unspunnen  are  within  the  distance  of  a  Walk 
even  for  ladies;  while  the  Giesbach  Falls,  Lauterbrunhen 
with  the  Staulb  ich,  and  Grindelwald  with  its  glaciers,  are 
within  a  short  mornin^''s  row  or  ride.   They  are  described  in 
the  f(  llowin^  tour  of  the  Oberland.   There  is  a  Subscription 
Reading  room  and  Library  here,  at  which  **  The  Times  ''and 
"Cralignani'' are  taken  in. 

The  Engliih  Church  Serviea  Is  performed  every  Sandaj 
in  the  church  by  an  English  clergyman,  for  whom  a  small  sti- 
pend is  formed  by  voluntary  contributions  among  his  colin- 
Irymen. 

Very  good  saddle-horses  may  be  hired  at  Interlachen.  As 
far  as  Lauierbrunnen  and  Grindelwald  there  is  a  good  char- 
road,  and  the  saddle-horses  may  be  used  to  draw  the  chars. 

From  Unimeen,  or  /nirerlaeJbant  to  Laui$rbfumen,  in 
about  3  l/i  stunden,«iO  Eng.  miles— a  drive  of  nearly  t 
hours.  The  road  Is  practicable  for  the  carriages  of  the  coun- 
try. After  passing  a  tract  of  verdant  meadowland,  on  which 
great  wrestling-matches  (one  of  which  has  been  described  by 
Xladame  de  Siael)  are  periodically  held,  the  road  passes  on 
the  rt.  the  Castle  of  Unspunnen :  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
slate,  but  a  square  tower,  with  a  flanking  round  turret  rise 
INCturesquely  above  the  bruishwood  surrounding  ihem.  it  is 
the  reputed  residence  ofManfred^  and  its  position  in  fNmt  of 
the  high  Alps  renders  It  not  unlikely  that  Byron  may  have 
had  it  in  his  eye.  The  real  owners  of  the  castle  were  the 
barons  of  Unspunnen,  a  noble  and  ancient  race,  who  were 
lords  of  the  whole  Oberland,  from  the  Grinisci  to  Ibc 
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Gemmi.  Rin  karfi,  the  last  male  descendant  of  this  family, 
had  a  bcauiiful  and  only  daughter,  Ida,  vtho  was  beloved  by 
a  ^oung  knight  attached  lo  ihe  Court  of  Berchtold,  orZahring- 
cn,  between  whom  and  Burkard  a  deadly  Tend  had  long  sub- 
sisied.    Under  such  circumstances  the  youthful  Rudolph  of 
Wadensch^yl  despairing  of  obtaining  the  father's  consent 
to  Iheir  miion,  scaled  the  casUe-wallt  by  night,  carried  Ida 
off;  and  made  her  bis  Mde.  Many  years  of  bloody  strife  bet* 
ween  the  two  parties  followed  this  event.  Atlengto  Btidolpn, 
taking  his  iofant  son  by  Ida  along  with  him ,  presented 
himself,  unarmed  and  without  attendants,  to  Burkard,  in  the 
midst  of  his  stronghold.   Such  an  appeal  to  the  old  man's 
affections  and  generosity  was  irresistible;  he  melted  intotears, 
forgot  his  wrongs,.and,  receiving  his  children  into  his  bosom, 
made  Rudolph's  son  the  heir  of  his  vast  possessions.  At  the  thne 
of  fhe  rectaeUiation.  tbe  old  baron  bad  said,  "Lot  tbis  day 
bo  for  over  celebrated  among  us and  rural  games  ircre  in 
ooQseqilence,  for  many  years,  lield  on  the  spot.   Thesfe  were 
revived  in  1805  and  1808,  and  consisted  of  jzymnastic  exerci- 
ses, wrestling,  pitching  the  stone,  etc.,  in  which  the  natives 
of  the  different  cantons  ( ontended  with  one  another,  while 
spectators  fiuin  far  and  near  collected  on  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre.  A  bnge  fragment  of  rock,  weighing  18ilbs.,  which 
was  bmled  10  ft  by  an  albleto  from  Appeniell,  may  still  bo 
soon. 

Leaving  bebind  tbe  Tillages  of  Wyldersehwvl  and  Hftbli- 
nen,  whose  ittbabitants  are  sadly  alDieted  wilb*  goitre  ($ 
tbe  road  plunges  into  the  narrow  and  savage  gorge  of  the  tor- 
rent Lutschine,  and  we  enter  upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond 
all  description  or  previous  conception.  Not  far  up,  the  road 
passes  a  spot  of  evil  repute  as  the  scene  of  a  fratricide—**  jusL 
the  place  for  such  a  deed.*'  It  was  marked  by  an  inscription 
in  the  face  of  a  projecting  rock,  called,  from  the  murder,  the 
Evil  Stone  (Bdsesteln},  or  Brotber's  Stone.  The  recent  en- 
eroaebmOfits  of  tbe  river  open  tbe  road  bave  rendered  it  necea- 
sary  lo  blast  a  portion  of  the  rock  in  order  to  widen  the  car- 
riage-way, in  doing  which  the  inscription  has  been  displaced. 
The  murderer,  according  lo  the  story,  was  lord  of  the  castle 
of  Rothenflue,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
Stung  with  remorse,  he  fled  away  from  the  si^ht  of  man, 
wandered  an  outcast  among  the  w  ilds  like  Cain,  and  perished 
miserably. 

2  At  the  hamlet  of  Zweilutschinen,  about  two  miles  from 
tbe  entrineo  of  tbe  valley,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  tbat 
on  tbe  1.,  from  which  ilows  the  Blaek  Lutscbine,  is  tbe  valley 
of  Grindelwald,  terminated  by  the  gigantic  mass  and  everlas- 
Uog  snows  of  tbe  Wettorborn  (see  p.  106);  Ibat  of  tbe  rt ,  tra- 
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versed  by  ihe  White  Lulsrhinc,  is  Ihe  valley  ol' Ihc  Laulcr<-^ 
LriJiiiien,  and  ii  ought  to  be  visited  (irst. 
•  The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  reinarkable  for  its  depth, 
iU  contrarled  widlh,  and  for  the  precipices  of  limeatone, 
nearly  vertical,  whidi  enclose  it  like  walls,  lu  name,  lite- 
Fally  translated,  means  *Miolhing  but  fountains;"  and  is 
derived,  doubtlessly,  from  tho  number  of  streamlets  which 
cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  brows  of  the  cliflTs  into  the- 
valley  below,  looking  at  a  distance  like  so  uiauy  pendulous 
white  threads. 

The  road  crosses  theLutscbine  under  the  base  of  a  colos^ml 
precipice,  called  Hunnenflue,  whose  Dice  displays  singular 
contortions  in  the  limestone  strata.  If  the  clouds  permit  the 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau  now  bursts  into  si|^;  and  soon  after- 
surmounting  a  steep  slope,  we  reach. 

13/4  Lauterbrunnen  (Inn:  Capricorn,  tolerably  good). 

This  village  contains  about  1350  inhabitants,  in  rustic 
houses,  scattered  widely  apart,  along  both  banks  of  the  tor- 
rent. It  lies  8450  feet  above  the  sea,  so  sunk  between  pre-, 
cipices  that  in  summer  the' sun  does  not  appes^r  till  7  o'clock, 
and  in  winter  not  before  12.  Only  the  hardier  species  or 
grain  grow  here,  and  the  climate  is  almost  too  rough  for  pears* 
and  apples.  About  30  shoots  of  water  dangle  from  the  edge 
of  the  rampart  which  forms  the  side  of  the  valley;  and,  when 
its  lop  is  envrlopcd  in  clouds,  appear  to  burst  at  once  from 
the  slt>y  :  many  of  tliem  are  dried  up  in  summer.  Fhese  mi- 
nor falls,  however^  are  all  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Staubback, 
distant  ahout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Inn.  It  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  measuring  between  800  and  900- 
feet  in  height ;  and  from  this  cause,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively small  body  of  water  forming  it,  it  is  shivered  by  the 
wind  into  spray  like  (hist  long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom 
^whence  ils  name,  literally,  Dust-{i\\\).l 

Strangers,  who  expect  in  the  Staubbach  the  rushing  and 
roaring  rapidity  of  a  cataract,  will  here  be  disappointed;  but. 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  this  want  is.  atoned  for  by  other 
beauties  peculiar  to  this  fall.  The  friction  of  the  rock,  aud  the. 
resistance  of  the  air,  retard  the  descent  of  the  water,  giving 
it,  w  hen  seen  in  front,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lace  veu 
suspended  from  the  precipice,  and  imiiating,  in  its  centre, 
the  folds  of  the  drapery.  When  very  full  it  shoots  out  from 
the  rock,  and  is  bent  by  the  wind  into  flickering  undulations. 
Byron  has  described  it  admirably,  both  in  prose  and  verse; — 

**  The  torrent  is  in  shape,  curving  orer  the  rock,  like  the 
tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the  wind— such  as  it  might 
be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the 'pale  horse  ('')  on  which 
Death  i<;  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  nor 
wuicr^  but  a  something  bclw  een  both  :  its  inimeusc  height 
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iM^'C&.ii  •  wnvc  or  curve  — ^  spnmiling  h<*ro  or  conifetisalion. 
*tlieru — wonderfal  and  in(Jescnb.iDie."—«/otff*iia/. 

,**  It  is  not  uoon — ihe  sunhow*s  r«ys  slill  arch 
The  tdrrent  wilh  the  man^  Iiih^  of  heaven. 
And  roll,  the  sheeti'd  silver's  waving  colanm 

O'lT  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  ils  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  lo  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  t^il, 
'  The  giant  sh  id  lo  he  hfStroUe  h}f  Death, 
As  told  in  ihe  Apocalypse**' 

Manfred. 

The  Staubbach  is  seen  lo  perfection  before  noon,  when  the- 
H  is  formed  by  the  sqa  failing  full  upon  it,  "  like  a  rainbow 
come  dowo  to  pay  a  visit-*-  moviiig  as  you  move,'*  and  Ihe 
shadow  of  the  water  on  the  fece  of  the  rock,  give  an  addi- 
tiooal  Interest.  At  other  times  it  is  as  well  seen  from  the 
inn  as  from  the  nearest  pofnt  which  can  be  reached  without 
becoming  drenched  with  spray.  Wordsworth  has  called  it 
••a  Iieaven-born  water-fall;  "and  when  the  clouds  are  low  and 
rest  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  it  literally  appears  to  leap 
from  the  sky.  In  winter,  when  the  torrent  is  nearly  arrested 
by  the  fhist,  a  vast  pyramid  of  iee  is  fonned  by  the  dripping 
or  the  water  from  above,  increay&g  graduatty  upwards  in  the 
manner  of  a  stalagmite,  until  the  colossal  icicle  reaches  near- 
ly half  way  irp  the  precipice.  There  is  a  smaller  upper-fall 
above  the  one  seen  from  Lauterbrunncn.  A  font-path  leads 
up  to  it  in  three  quarters  of  au  hour,  but  few  think  it  worth 
the  trouble  of  the  ascent. 

Above  Lnulerbrunnen  vegetation  languishes,  and  in  a  few 
miles  is  limited  to  scanty  grass.  There  are  more  water-falls 
in  (his  direction,  if  the  traveller  be  not  already  weary  of 
them.  The  Sehmadribadi,  about  to  miles  heyond  the  church 
ofLauterhrunnen,  is  by  some  esteemed  finer  than  the  Staub- 
bach;  but  it  is  only  to  be  reached  by  a  dilTicnlt  foot-path,  lead- 
ing past  the  little  cascade  of  the  Trirnbelbach,  twisting  and 
roaring  in  a  cleft  on  the  I.,  and  over  the  debris  of  an  avalan- 
che which  falls  anntially  from  the  Jungfrau,  and  spreads  its 
ruins  of  broken  rocks,  mixed  with  fragments  of  ice,  over  a 
surface  of  many  hundred  acres.  It  is  called  the  Trachscl- 
Lauine.  Near  it  is  a  group  of  miserable  chalets— farther  on 
a  single  chalet,caUed  Steinberg,  from  which  the  falUs  reached. 
It  is  a  desolate  and  wild  spot,  pent  in  by  abrupt  rocks  am^. 
glaciers,  and  might  truly  be  termed  The  'World'§  End. 

LatUerbrunnen  tif  Grindelwiild.-^ 
1.  By  the  ehar  road. 
2..  By  the  WefigemAlp. 
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By  the  bigh-foad  the  time  occupied  in  going  to  Grindelwaid 
isatwut  2  1/2  hours —ihe  distance  abonl  IS  miles;  but  this 

route  should  be  taken  only  by  those  who  can  neither  ride  nor 
or  who  prefer  the  ease  or  a  rhar-a-banc  lo  avalanches. 
Alps,  and  Taligue— or  in  case  or  bad  or  cloudy  weather.  Il 
is  iiecessaiy  lo  return  dow  n  the  valley  as  far  as  the  Zwci- 
Lulschincn,  then  ,  crossing  the  White,  to  ascend,  by  thesidV* 
or  Ibe  Black  Lulscblne— a  toilaom^  steep,  through  a  gloomy 
valley,  dosed  up  by  the  precipices  of  the  Wetterhoro,  and 
the  peaks  of  the  Eiahih*.  Nearer  to  Grindelwaid  the  tmo  ' 
glaciers  appear  in  sight. 

The  traveller  in  the  Oberland  is  sadly  subjected  to  the 
persecution  of  be{igars— some  under  the  pretext  of  offering 
him  straMherries,  or  flowers,  or  crystals, — others  with  no 
other  excuse  but  their  poverty,  not  unfrequently  united  to 
goitre  and  efftinis  m,  as  an  additional  Tecbmmendatlon  to  tue 
compassion  ofstiangers.  Every  cottage  sends  forta  Its  ragged 
crowds  of  dishevelled  and  unshod  children;  behind  every 
rock  is  an  ambuscade  of  native  minstrels,  who,  drawn  up  ii> 
line,  assail  the  passers-by  with  the  discordant  strains  of  their 
shrill  voices.  **  They  beset  the  devious  footway  leading 
the  hill-side  in  along  scattered  line,  to  a  considerable  height, 
just  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  ^hich  only  awaited  my  ap-» 
proach  to  eiplode.**— LcBMde. 

i  In  fine  weather  there  is  not  a  more  interesting  or  exci- 
ting Journey  among  the  Alps  than  that  over  the  ^en^jfern 
Alp,  or  Lesser  Scheideck.  Independent  of  the  view  of  the 
Jungfrau,  and  other  giants  of  the  Bernese  chain  (unrivalled^ 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Uiese  sublime  objects),  it  is  from 
the  summit  of  the  Wen^em  Alplhnt  the  avalaii'  hcs  are  seen 
and  heard  iu  greatest  perfeciion,  and  no  oue  should  abandon 
the  eipedition  without  an  elTort.  The  palli  is  praticable  for 
mules,  and  is  about  18  miles  long;  but,  rroin  its  steepness,  its 
great  elevation,  and  the  time  spent  in  enjoying  the  view  Troin 
the  top,  it  occupies  at  least  7  hours.  Though  fatiguing,  it  is 
not  dangerous,  and  is  constantly  traversed  by  ladies  on  horse- 
back, or  even  in  a  chaise  a  j5or(eur  (S  9). 

A  steep  zigzag  path  leads  out  of  the  valley  of  Laulerbrun- 
nen,  in  order  to  surmount  the  ridge  separating  it  from  that 
of  Grindelwaid.  After  nearly  an  hour  (if  toHsome  aacant,  pas- 
sing the  houses  of  a  scattered  hamlet,  it  reaches  a  more  gra- 
dual slope  of  meadow  land.  The  valley  of  Lauterbnin,  be- 
neath whose  precipices  the  traveller  has  previously  crept  with 
some  little  awe,  presents  from  this  height  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  trench;  the  Staubbach  is  reduced  lo  a  thin  thread;  and 
its  upper  fall,  and  previous  winding,  before  it  makes  its  linal . 
leap,  are  ex(K)sed  to  view. 

The  path  crosses  the  meadows  advancing  towards  the  Jung- 
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frau,  which  now  risos  in  front  of  the  spcclalor,  with  its  vast 
expanse  of  snow  and  glacier,  in  all  its  magniQcencc.  Not  only 
Us  summit,  but  all  the  mass  of  ihe  mountain  above  ibe  level 
of  Ihe  Sfiectalor,  is  white  vilh  perpetual  snow  of  Tirgin  puri- 
ty, Whieh  breakis  offabrupttf  at  the  edge  of  a  b.K  k  precipice, 
forming  one  side  of  a  ravine  separating  the  Jungfrati  from  the 
Wcngcrn  Alp.  It  appoarstobo  within  gun-shotoi  the  spectator 
— so  colossal  are  its  proportions,  that  the  effect  of  distance  is  lots. 

Fromachalet(Scnnhutle)  planted  on  the  brow  of  the  ravine, 
5350  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  directly  facing  the  Jungfrau ,  the 
mountain  is  best  seen,  as  well  as  the  avalanches  descending 
from  it.  The  preeipiee  before  alluded  to,  whieh  fbrms  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  channelled  with  fhrrows  or  flrooTe, 
flown  which  the  avalanches  descend.  They  are  most  numerous 
a  little  after  noon,  when  the  sun  exercises  the  greatest  influ- 
(Mice  on  the  glacier  iu  looseuing  masses  of  it,  and  causing 
them  toi)reak  ofT. 

The  attention  is  first  arrested  by  a  distant  roar,  not  unlike 
thunder,  and  in  half  a  minute  a  gush  of  white  powder,  resent- 
bUQg  a  small  eataracti  is  perceived  issuing  out  of  one  of  the 
upper  grooves  or  gultfes;  it  then  sinks  Into  alow^r  fissure, 
and  is  lost  only  to  reappear  at  a  lower  stage  some  hundred 
feet  below;  soon  aft6r  another  roar,  and  a  fresh  gush  from  a 
lower  gully,  till  Iho  mass  of  ire,  reaching  the  lowest  step,  is 
precipitated  into  the  gulf  below.  By  watching  attentively  the 
sloping  Whiteside  of  the  Jungfrau,  ihc  mass  of  glacier  which 
produces  this  n)ay  be  seen  at  ihe  moment  when  disengaged 
and  before  the  sound  reaches  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  merely 
slides  down  over  the  surface,  at  others  it  turns  over  in  a  cake; 
but  in  an  instant  after  it  disappears,  is  shattered  to  atoms, 
and,  in  passing  through  the  different  gullies,  is  ground  to 
powder  so  fine,  that,  as  it  issues  from  the  lowest,  it  looks  like 
a  handful  of  meal;  and  particles,  reduced  by  friction  to  the 
•consistence  of  dust,  rise  in  a  cloud  of  vapour.  Independent 
of  the  sound,  which  is  'dn  awful  interruption  of  the  silence 
usually  prevailing  on  the  high  Alps,  there  i»  nodiin^  grand 
or  striking  in  these  falling  masses;  and,  indeed,  it  isdiflicult, 
at  first,  to  believe  that  these  echoing  thunders  arisb  from  so 
slight  a  cause  in  appearance.  The  spectator  must  bear  in  mind 
that  at  each  discharge  whole  tons  of  ice  are  hurled  «low  n  the 
mountain,  and  apparently  that  insignificant  white  dust  is 
made  up  of  blocks  capable  of  sweeping  away  whole  forests, 
dfd  any  ocenr  In  its  course,  and  of  ovenHrhdnring  houses 
and  villages.  During  the  «ariy  paH  of  summer  three  or  four 
such  discharges  may  be  seen  in  an  hour;  in  cold  weather  they 
are  less  numerous;  in  the  autumn  scarcely  any  occur.  The 
avalanches  finally  descend  into  the  valley  ofTrumlalen,  the 
deep  and  uninhabited  ravine  dividing  ilie  Jungfrau  from  the 
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Wcn'ger^  Alp;  and,  on  melting,  send  ftjrth  a  stream  wbiclb 
foils  iiilo  the  Lntsehtnc,  a  little. above  l^nterbrtimieii.  A 
liart  of  Lord  Byroirs  Manfred**  waa  either  \i'rittcn  or 
mentally  composed  on  the  Wengern  Alp,  in  full  yiew  of  th& 
Juniz  frail,  and  (he  says  in  his  Jonrnai)  within  hearing  of  its 
avalanches. 

"  Ascended  the  Wcii<:ern  mountain;  left  the  horses,  look 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  side,  our  view 
comprised  the  lunsfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers;  then  the  Dent 
d*Ar^ent,  shininf  Tike  truth;  then  the  Little  Giant,  and  the 
Great  Giant;  and  last,  not  least,  theWeUerhorn.  The  height 
of  the  Jungfrau  is  13,000  feet  above  thesea,  and  lt,0(IO  atK)vo 
the  \  alley.  Heard  the  avalanches  (ailing  every  five  minutca 
nearly. 

"  ihe  (louds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell 
during  a  spring  tide^  it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and  im-. 
measurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  ascended  was 
not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  summit, 
>ve  looked  down  upon  the  otlier  side  upon  a  boiling  sea  of 
cloud,  dashing  agamst  the  crags  on  which  we  stood— these 
crags  on  one  side  quite  perpcudit  ular.  In  passing  the  masses, 
of  snow,  I  made  u  suowball  and  pelted  Uobhousc  w  ith  it*'* 
Swiss  Journal. 

"  Ye  topjding  crags  of  ice— 
Ye  avalanches y  whom  a  hrealh  draws  tlown 
III  iiioiiiitaiiioiis  u'ci  wlu'Iniin};,  come  and  crush  inc! 
/  hear  j^e  momentlj-  above ^  beneath  f 
Crush  with  a  frequent  eonjlict  i  but  ye  pass. 
And  anly  full  on  tilings  that  still  would  livt^;. 
On  the  young  rtoui  isiiing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hanilct  ofihe  lianuless  villager. 
The  mists  hoil  up  around  tli«'  gl.icirrs ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  !>on«*allj  me,  wla»e  and  sulphury. 
Like  fouin  from  the  reused  ocean  of  deep  helU^ 

Manfred. 

About  2  miles  beyond  this* chalet  the  summit  of  the  pass  isv 
attained,  6280  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Near  it  there  is  ano- 
ter  chalet,  ivhich,  as  well  as  the  former,  furnishes  beds  lo 
strangers,  who  sometimes  pass  the  night  here  to  awail  the 
sunrise.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  fine,  including,  be- 
sides the  Jungfrau,  the  MOnch,  the  two  Eighors,  and  the* 
Wetterhorn.  The  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin,  received  its  name, 
cither  from  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  snow,  or  berause  aill 
lately)  its  crest  had  never  been  readied  or  trodden  by  human 
foot.  She  has  now  lost  her  claim  to  the  title  on  the  latter 
j^c,  the  highest  peak  having  been  attained  in  1812,  by  twix 
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brothers,  named  Meyer,  from  Aarnu;  and,  in  18-28,  by  six 
peasants,  from  GrifuJelwald.    It  is  the  fourlh  in  height  or  all 
European  mounlaiiis,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,748  ree( 
ibove  the  sea-level.  The  Silber-hOriier  are,  properly  speak^ 
Ing,  inferior  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau.  Farther  on  appears  the 
-Mdnch  or  Klein  Etgher,  tS^iii  feet,  and  the  Great  i!:igher 
(Ginnl), 13,050  Tcct.  On  approarhingGrindehvald,  the  Shreck- 
horn  (Fcnk  or  Terror),  13,470  feet,  conies  into  sifiht.  The 
sharp,  ncedlc-forincd  point  of  the  Finster-Aarhorn,  the 
••^  ^highest  of  the  group,  U,070  feet  above  the  sca-Ievel,  is  only  , 
■J  visible  at  intervals  peering  above  his  brethren.   The  glaciers, 
which  cling  aroand  these  peaks,  and  ill  up  the  depreasleiw 
^tween  them,  extend  without  interruption  from  the  Jung^ 
frau  to  the  Grinisel,  and  from  Grindelwahl  in  Canton  Berne, 
nearly  to  Brieg  in  the  Vallais.   The  extent  of  this  glacier  has 
been  calculated  at  115  square  miles,  or  about  oueT-si\th.  of  all 
the  glaciers  arnon^' the  Alps. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  chalet  has  been  erected  on  the  very 
-summit  of  the  Wengem  Alp,  to  afford  refreshment  by  day  to 
passing  travellers,  and  shelter  by  night  to  those  who  wish  to 
«nJoy  the  sunrise  from  hence.  Both  the  fare  and  the  beds 
«irc  of  a  very  humble  description.  The  descent  from  this 
chalet  to  Grindelwald  takes  iip  about  three  hours  The  [)alh 
is  steep  and  (lifficidt,  strewn  with, fallen  rocks.  It  passes 
M  ilhin  siiihi  of  ii  forest  mown  down  by  the  fall  of  avalanches. 
The  trunks,  broken  short  off  close  to  the  ground,  still  stand, 
Mke  stubble  left  by  the  scythe  Byron  describes  '^wholo 
woods  of  withered  pines-^ll  withered ;  trunks  stripped  and 
l>arkless,  branches  lifeless;  done  by  a  single  winter,— thehr 
appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my  family."'    •        *  v 

In  descending  into  the  valley,  the  Wctterhom  is  seen  in 
front,  and  on  the  I.  the  Faulhorri,  surmounted  by  an  iim,  like 
that  on  the  Ri^hi,  which  furnishes  night-quarters  to  those 
who  ascend  for  the  sake  of  the  sunrise,  and  the  celebrated 
panoramic  view  (  p.  109).  On  the  rt.,  low  down,  appears  the 
white  glacier  of  Grinriellvald,  Issuing  ont  of  a  gorge,  on  a 
level  with  the  habitations  of  the  valley.  Travellers,  instead 
of  proceeding  at  ence  to  Chrindelwald,  usually  skirt  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  visit  this  glacier  on 
their  way. 

Grindelwald  {Inns:  Adler— Eagle;  Bar-^Bear;  both  to- 
lerable). They  are  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  lower 
glacier  :  in  summer  they  are  often  very  full,  so  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  send  on  beforehahd  to  secure  beds.  : 
•  The  village  of  Grindelwald,  consisting  of  picturesque  woed- 
'  ^n  cottages,  w  idely  scattered  over  the  valley,  lies  at  a  height 
of  3250  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  cause,  and  from  its 
Ykinity  to  the  glaciers^  the  climate  o(  %h»  vaileylis  cM,  and 
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nntlible  even  in  summer.  Its  inlnbitaDU  are  chiefly  em^ 
ployed  Hi  reariag  cillle»  ofirbich  6060  head  are  fed  ob  the 
neighbouring  paftnres.  Some  or  the  peasants  act  as  guides ; 
the  younger  females  pick  up  a  few  balz  by  singing  lianz  de 
Vaches  at  the  inns,  and  most  of  the  children  are  beggars- 
occupations  arising  from  the  inllux  of  strangers  into  ilie  val-- 
ley,  which  has  exercised  an  injurious  influence  upon  its  morals 
and  ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  • 

GrindMvald  owes  its  celebrit7>  as  a  flace  of  resorl  for  tra- 
YellerSi  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mo  un  tarns  which  surround  il, 
and  io  its  two  Glaciers  17),  which,  as  they  descend  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  valley  below  ihe  level  of  the  village, 
and  ainjost  within  a  stone' s-throw  of  human  habitations,  are 
more  easily  accessible  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 
Three  gigantic  mountains  form  the  S.  side  of  the  valley— Ihc 
Iligber,  or  Giant;  iheMetteuberg (Middle MouDl£un),whichis, 
in  Utcu  the  base  or  pedesul  of  the  magnificent  |iealc»  calleii 
Sehreckhom;  And  the  Wetlerhotn  (Peak  of  Tempests),  at  the 
upper  end.  Between  these  three  mountains  the  two  glaciers 
of  Grindelwald  issue  out.  They  are  branches  .of  that  vast 
field  or  ocean  of  ice  mentioned  above  as  occupying  the  table- 
land, and  high  valleys  amidst  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  being 
pushed  downwards  by  the  constantly-increasing  masses  above, 
decend  far  below  the  lifle  of  perpetual  snow  (S  17). 

Their  chief  heaulj  arises  ftom  their  being  bordered  by.  fo- 
resU  of  fir,  iKhich  forai,  as  it  were,  a  grareful  fringe  to  th(* 
white  icev  while  the  green  pastures,  with  which  they  are  al- 
most in  contact  near  their  base,  contrast  agreeably  wilh  iheir 
frozen  peaks.  Though  inferior  in  extent  to  ihose  of  Cha- 
mouni,  they  yield  to  them  alone;  and  the  traveller  who  has 
not  seen  them  will  do  well  to  explore  the  Glaciers  of  Grindel- 
wald. The  Lower  Glacier,  also  called  the  smaller,  although 
four  times  as  large  as  the  upper  one,  forces  its  way  out  be- 
tween the  Eigher  and  Metlenberg,  and  its  solid  icebergs  des- 
cend to  a  point  only  3900  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  A 
path,  practicable  for  mules,  ascends  for  nearly  2  hours  along 
its  left  margin,  beneath  the  precipices  of  the  Mettenberg, 
commanding  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  bristling  mina- 
rets of  ice,  rising  in  the  most  varioust  and  fantastic  shapes. 
The  glacier,  which  is  narrow  at  the  boUom,  gradually  wl*- 
dens;  and  spreads  oht  kHo  what  is  ealled  ihe'Seaof  Ice  (Bis- 
meer),  where  Us  surface,  though  traversed  by  crevices,  is  )eis 
shattered  than  below;  The  best  view  of  it  is  from  the  grorio 
called  Nellenbalm.  Strangers  should  not  venture  upon  the 
ice  without  a  guide.  In  1821,  M.  Mouron,  a  clergyman  of 
Vevay.  was  lost  in  one  of  the  crevices.  Suspicions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  guide  who  accompanied  him  had  murdered 
him,  and  £|carcb  was  immediately  commenced  for  the  IMidy, 
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After  12  days  of.  fruitless  attempts,  it  was  at  length  drawn 
out  of  an  abyss  in  the  ice,  said  to  have  been  700  feet  deep 
by  a  guide  nanifd  Mrgoenen,  wbo  WM  lei  down  from  toove, 
«t  liie  peril  of  his  life,  by  a  rope  vith  a  lantern  lied  to  hiii 
neck.  He  was  twice  drawn  up  without  having  been  able  to 
find  it,  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  air;  the  third  time  he 
returned  with  it  in  his  arms.  It  was  much  brijised,  and  se- 
veral limbs  were  broken;  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  life, 
or  at  least  sensation,  had  departed  before  it  reached  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  both  the  watch  and  the  purse  of  the  unfortunatit 
man  were  found  upon  him,  so  thai  the  suspicions  regarding 
the  guide  were  proved  to  be  groundless.  He  was  hurled  in 
the  church  of  Grindelwald. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  Eismeer  a  singular  depression  in  the 
Tocks,  called  Martinsbrxick,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  : 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  crest  of  the  Eigher,  a  small  hole,  cal- 
led Martinslocti,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  shine  twice  a- 
year.  Once  on  a  time,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  basin 
now  occupied  by  the  Eismeer  was  filled  with  a  lake,  but  the 
space  between  the  Mettenberg  and  the  Eigher  being  much 
Yiarrower  than  at  present,  ^e  outlet  from  H  was  constantly 
blocked  up,  and  inundations  produced,  which  ruined  the  fields 
of  the  peasants  in  the  valley  below.  At  length  St.  Martin,  a 
holy  giant,  came  to  their  rescue;  he  seated  himself  on  the 
Mettenberg,  resting  bis  station  the  Eigber,  and  then  wiili 
one  lusty  heave  of  bis  brawny  back  not  only  burst  open  ihi*. 
present  wide  passage  between  the  two  mountains,  but  left 
the  marks  of  his  seat  on  the  one^  and  drove  his  walking-stick 
right  through  the  other. 

Xbe  Upp$r  fifjoci^r  may  be  visited  in  goingof  er  theScheideck. 

Ascent  of  the  Faulhom. 

The  FauDiom  Is  a  mountain  SliO*  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
situated  between  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  and  the  lake  of 

Brienz,  and  commanding  from  its  summit  an  excellent  view, 
especially  over  the  neighbouring  chain  of  Bernese  Alps.  On 
this  account  it  is  ascended  in  the  summer-time,  like  tbe  Highi, 
by  numerous  parties  of  travellers. 

For  an  excursion  up  the  Faulhorn,  the  horses  that  have 
brought  travellers  to  Grindelwald  may  be  used.  For  ladies 
who  do  not  ride,  and  are  yet  willing  to  undergo  tbe  fatigue  of 
the  ascent,  chairs  may  behh-ed  at  the  inns,  w  ith  capital  bear-< 
ers,  four  to  each  chair,  at  6  francs  each;  or  if  the  party  slecfi 
on  the  Faulhorn,  9  frs.  The  inn  on  the  summit,  which  is  only 
tenanted  for  i  months  of  tbe  year,  and  is  totally  abandoned 
to  the  wind  and  rain  in  October,  affords  3  very  tolerable  apart- 
ments, and  one  or  two  lolls;  still  it  is  but  sorry  sleeping  ac- 
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commodation,  the  d49agrimma  of  whicb  are  hardly  eompeiH- 

sated  to  ladies  by  iheuncertain  beauty  of  the  oarly  view  of  (he 
gliiriirs  :  Tor  gentlemen  the  quarters  are  good  enough.  The 
ascent  from  (>  rindelwald  is  tolally  free  from  danger,  and  not  very 
difTiruU.  It  may  be  made  in  less  than  5  bours,und  the  descent 
in  3 1/2.  The  larder  of  mine  host  is  said  to  be  better  than  here- 
tofore; bnie?ery  tiling  is  of  course  my  dear  "— £.A  faggot  of 
fire-wood  eoits  frwa  to  to  l&boti.  Tlie  patb  leads  over  tlie 
BachalB,  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake,  1000  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit. The  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  from  the  top  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  the  panorama,  which  in  this  respect,  and  from 
the  proximity  of  the  Faulhorn  to  those  snowy  giants,  far  sur- 
passes the  prospect  from  the  Righi.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  are  both  visible,  only 
a  small  strip  of  each  appears,  which  is  but  a  poor  equivalent 
for  the  wide  eipanse  of  blue  water  which  -hatlies  the  foot  of 
the  Righi. 

There  is  a  footpath  from  the  top  of  the  Faulhorn,  passing 
the  waterfall  of  the  Giesbach  to  Brienz  ;  the  distance  is  about 
14  miles.  A  bridle-path  leads  down  to  Rosenlaui,  on  the  >v;»y 
to  Meyringen,  so  that  travellers  about  to  cross  the  Scheideck 
need  not  return  to  Grindelwald. 

GrinMwald  to  Jfayrln^tfti,  hy  tha  Great  Seheideek. 

61/2  stunflrn=-20  3/i  English  miles. 

Beyond  Grindelwald  the  char  road  ceases,  and  those  who 
cannot  travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot  can  reach  JVIeyringen 
only  by  crossing  theklLO  of  Brienz,  returning  first  to  Inter-* 
lachen. 

An  hour*8  walk  up  the  valley  from  Grindelwald^  and  a 
slight  detour  to  the  rt.  of  the  direct  path  to  Meyringen,  leads 
to  the  Upper  Glacier.  It  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
one  below,  nor  isitflner  ;  but  it  sometimes  has  a  larger  vault 
of  ice  at  its  lower  e\tremitv.  These  twoglacicrs  are  the  chief 
feeders  of  the  Black  Lutscbine. 

It  takes  Shours  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  ScheidecL  from 
Grindelwald.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  during  the  whole  of  it 
the  Wetterhorn  (Peak  of  Tempests)  overhangs  the  path,  an 
object  of  stupendous  sublimity.  It  rises  in  one  vast  precipice 
of  alpine  limestone,  apparently  close  above  the  traveller's 
head,  though  its  base  is  more  than  a  mile  off.  Four  different 
avalanches  descend  from  it  in  the  spring;  some  of  them  reach 
to  the  path;  and  patches  of  their  snow  often  last  through  the 
aummer.  Upon  the  slope  in  front  of  the  Wetterhorn  is 
usually  stationed  one  who  Mows  the  alpine  horn,  a  rude  tube 
of  wood,  0  or  8  feet  long.  The  traveller  should  on  no  ac- 
count omit  to  stop  and  listen.  A  few  seconds  after  the  horn 
has  ceased,  the  few  and  simple  notes  of  the  instrument  are 
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caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  vast  clifT  of  (ho 
Wenerhorn,  and  return  to  tlie  ear  lefined  and  aoflened,  yt i 
perfectly  dhrUnet,  aa  it  were  an  atrial  concert  warMing  among 
the  araga. 

The  viewdovnthe  valley  of  Hrinilelwald,  from  fhc  lop  of 
the  Scheideck,  is  very  striking:  its  jrrren  postures  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  bare  wall  of  the  W  ( ttcrhorn.  Deyond  it 
on  the  I.  rises  the  sharp  crest  of  the  Kiji^lier,  resembling  the 
up-turned  edge  of  a  hatchet;  and  the  pointed  cone  of  (he 
Schrecldiom  .appeara  iAo?e  the  Mettenherg.  On  Ihe  top  of 
the'Scheideck  (€711  feet  ahore  the  see«4eveT),  standsa  chatei, 
weather-tight,  aflbrdin;^  one  or  tiro  heda  for  such  travellers 
as  are  driven  to  sleep  here;  and  a  cup  of  coffoo  or  hot  milk 
for  those  >vho  desire  to  warm  theiDselves  after  their  <oM 
mornini^'s  ride  over  the  mountains. 

The  prospect  in  the  opposite  direction,  into  the  vale  of  the 
Beichenbach  or  of  Rosenlaui,  is  not  remarkable.  High  mmi 
the  rt.- appears  the  glacier  of  8chwarzwald,  between  the  Wet- 
terhorn  and  WeUhom;  tertber  on,  between  Wdlhom  and 
•Engel-HOmer  (angeteTpealtt),  the  Glacier  of  Rosenlaui  lies 
embedded.  An  hour  and  a  halfs  walking  from  the  chalet, 
partly  through  a  wood  of  firs,  brings  the  traveller  abreast  of 
this  glacier,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  rt.  of  the  path  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  firs.  It  is  smaller  than  those  ofCirin- 
delwald,  but  is  celebrated  above  all  others  in  Switzerland  for 
the  nntaimished  purity  of  ita  whtte  anrfbce,  and  the  cknr 
transparent  azure  of  Its  icebergs.  This  peculiarity  arises 
douhUess  from  the  character  of  the  rodka  around  it;  these  in 
decomposing,  do  not  turn  into  black  gravel  or  mud,  which 
stains  and  disfipiires  the  Grindelwald  glaciers.  A  sleep  path 
on  the  I.  of  the  glacier  leads  in  about  1/2  an  hour  to  the 
summit  of  a  elilT,  which  projects  midway  into  the  icy  sea, 
and  bends  its  course  cousiderabty.  It  forms  a  good  point  of 
View. 

The  guides  nsoaliy  haltfsr  an  ho«r  to  rofttah  thenaelrea 

and  their  beasts  at 

4  The  Baths  of  Rosenlaui,  a  homely  inn,  called  the  Stein- 
bock,  erected  over  a  source  (tf  mineral  water,  w  hich  supplies 
5  or  6  rude  tubs  of  wood,  serving  as  baths,  The  number  of 
guests  who  resort  hither  for  the  use  of  them  js  very  limited. 
This  bouse  is  distant  abotitl  1  /2  mile  from  the  glacier.  A  few 
yard?  behind  it,  the  Bfeteheiihaeh  torrent  issues  out  «r  a  elett 
in  the  rock.  The  path  to  Meyringen  runs  by  the  side  of  this 
ajtream,  first  crossing  a  charming  little  green  plain,  carpeted 
with  soft  turf,  like  that  of  an  English  lawn,  and  dotted  w  ith 
chalets.  The  view  up  the  valley  from  this  point  deserves 
particular  notfce;  it  is  a  favourite  subject  for  the  pencil  of 
the  artist.  The  Wetterborn,  the  Wcllhorn,8nd  the  critggy 
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peakscaUedEngd-Hdraer,  form  a  mottDlain  group  ODrivdled 

for  picturesqueness. 

Below  Ihis  Ihc  valley  contracts,  numerous  waterfalls  arp 
seen  dangling  from  its  sides :  one  of  them,  from  its  bcighl 
and  tenuity,  is  called  the  Hope-fall  (Seilbach);  and  now  a 
bird's-eye  view  opens  out  iiuo  the  vale  of  llasii^or  Meyringen, 
whieh  iD  cqmparlfon  witli  the  narrow  glens  of  Grindelwald 
aod  Lauterbrunnen  deserves  the  name  or  a  plain,  though 
bounded  by  mountains  high  and  steep. 

Thelallcrpart  of  the  descent  leading  into  it.  is  both  diflicuU 
and  dangerous,  unless  the  horses  arc  very  sure-fooled,  owin*^ 
to  the  steepness  and  ruggedness  of  the  paih  and  its  bein^ 
paved  with  smooth  and  slippery  blocks  of  stone.  On  this 
account  travellers  are  usually  invited  to  dismount  and  des- 
cend on  foot.  The  stream  of  the  Reicfaenbach  perfomis  thia 
descent  of  nearly  iOOO  feet  in  a  succession  of  leaps,  the 
longest  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Beichenbach, 
The  upper  fall  is  situated  about  100  yards  to  ibe  I.  of  the 
road  near  the  village  called  Zwirghi.  A  small  fee  is  exacted 
for  the  liberty  to  cross  the  meadow  between  it  and  the  road, 
and  a  liut  called  Belvedere  is  built  beside  it.  But  it  is  best 
seen  from  a  rocky  headland  shooting  out  in  front  of  the  bare 
amphilliMtre  of  cUITs  over  which  tlie  cataract  dashes,  mid 
jost  aboye  the  struggling  torrent,  hurrying  downwarda after 
its  fall.  A  little  lower  is  another,  but  inferior,  fall,  and  by 
a  third,  still  lower,  the  stream  gains  the  level  of  the  valley, 
and  hastens  to  join  its  waters  to  the  Aar.  The  lowest  fall  is 
not  more  than  50  yards  from  the 

Baths  of  iieichenhach,  a  new  inn,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  situated  directly  under  the  road  leading  to  the  Scbei- 
deck,  beneath  a  hanging  wood  and  in  grounds  that  remind 
one  of  an  English  park.  Though  provided  with  hot  and  cold 
baths  it  is  less  resorted  to  by  invalids  than  by  passing  travel- 
lers. It  is  a  good  house,  not  dear;  table  d'hdteat  1  and  7. 
It  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of 

2  1/i  Meyrin  pen— (fnns.  Sauvaiie,  ^ood;  Biir,  Ours). — 
Of  late  these  houses  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  deserted 
for  the  above-named  Baths  of  Reicbenbacb,  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  There  is  another  good  inn,  the 
Gouronne ,  on  this  side. 

Meyringen,  the  chief  place  in  the  vale  of  Hasli,  lies  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  contains  about  700  inhabitants.  The 
picturesqueness  of  its  situation  is  much  praised.  Brockedon 
says,  '*  The  vale  of  Meyringen  concentrates  as  much  of 
what  is  Alpine  in  its  beauties  as  any  valley  in  Switzerland.'* 
Its  precipitous  and  wooded  sides,  streaked  with  white  cas- 
cades almost  without  number,  and  here  and  there  0Ter4 
topped  by  some  snow-white  peak,  are  indeed  beauliAil 
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features.  Yet  the  flat  |)liiin,  3  miles  broad,  half  marsh  andL 
iMlfdry  gravel,  froin  iiiiiiKlations  of  (he  river,  are  unpleasiiig 
from  many  points,  and  as  a  dwelling-place  it  has  serious 
drawbacks  from  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed  oT  being 
swept  away  or  inund^^ded,  if  not  buried  by  the  neighbouring 
torrents,   il  was  lo  guaid  against  such  accidents  that  the 
sliMie  dyke,  1000  feet  long  and  8  wide,  was  conslructed ;  but 
.its  protection  has  not  been  altogether  effectual.  The  chief: 
cause  and  instrument  of  all  the  mischief  is  the  Alpbach,  a 
mountain  torrent,  pouring  down  from  the  height  behind  the 
village,  out  of  a  narro>\  gorjje.    The  dislrid  in  which  it 
rises,  and  through  which  it  takes  its  course,  is  composed  of 
the  rock  known  lo  geologists  as  the  lias  marie,    ikin^  very 
soft  it  is  easily  disintegrated  and  washed  away,  so  that  the 
torrent,  when  swollen  by  raUi  or  snow,  collects,  and  bears, 
along  wRh  it  heaps  of  black  sand  and  rubbish,  intermixed' 
with  uprooted  fir-trees,  and  is  converted  almost  into  a  stream 
of  mud,  on  which  masses  of  rock  float  like  corks.  A  torrent 
of  such  consistence  is  easily  interrupted  in  its  course  throii^'h 
the  narrow  crevices,  which  it  seems  to  have  sawn  for  itself 
by  the  force  of  its  current ;  it  then  gathers  into  a  lake  behind 
the  obstacles  which  impede  it,  until  it  is  increased  to  such  au 
eiCent  as  to  bear  ever  jibing  before  it,  and  to  spread  deso- 
lation over  the  valley  through  which  its  coarse  lies.  A  catas- 
trophe of  this  sort,  in  176S,  buried  a  large  part  of  the  village* 
of  Meyringen,  in  one  hour,  20  feet  deep  in  rubbish,  from 
whiih  it  has  hardly  yet  emerged.    The  church  was  filled 
w  ith  mud  and  gravel  lo  the  hcifihtof  18  feet,  as  is  denoted 
by  the  black  line  painted  along  its  walls,  and  by  the  debris 
which  still  covers  many  of  the  helds  and  gardens  around. 
In  1733  an  inundation  of  (ho  same  stream  carried  away  many 
houses. 

The  intelligent  traveller  Hugi,  from  whom  the  above  par- 
ticulars are  derived,  reconmiends  travellers  to  visit  the  Fall 
of  the  Alpbach  about  9  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  the 
triple  bow,  or  iris,  formed  in  its  spray,  when  the  sun  shines 
on  it.  The  inner  iris  forms  nearly  a  complete  circle;  and 
the  outer  ones  are  more  or  less  circular  as  the  water  in  the 
falls  is  abundant' or  not.  The  spot  whence  it  is  visible  is. 
within  the  spraj,  from  the  cataract,  so  that  those  who  would 
enjoy  it  must  prepai'e  for  a  wetting. 

On  a  rock  above  the  village  rise  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Jiesti:  it  belonged  lo  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  to  whom 
the  praise  is  given  of  never  tyrannizing  over  Iheir  humble 
dependants.  The  men  of  Uasli  are  celebrated  for  Iheir 
athletic  forms  and  strength.  They  hold  Zwingfeste,  or 
wrestling  matches  every  }ear,  on  the  lOlh  of  August,  with 
their  neighbours  of  Unterwalden;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  iik 
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8cplenil»cr  Willi  those  ofGrindelwald.  The  womcn^  again, 

I'lijoy  ihc  rrpulaiion  of  being  prettier,  or  rather,  tess  plain 
than  tiiose  of  most  olher  S>^iss  valleys.  Their  holiday  cos- 
tume is  pcculiKr  and  nol  un^Taceful,  eonsisting  of  a  boddico 
of  black  >elvel,  reaching  up  to  I  he  ihroal,  starched  sleeves,  a 
yellow  pelticoat,  aud  a  round  black  hat,  not  unlike  a  soup- 
plaie,  and  about  the  aeme  fixe,  tluck  on  one  side  of  the  beady 
and  allowing  the  hair  to  fall  in  long  tresiea  down  the  back. 

Five  roads  concentrate  at  Meyringen :  1,  to  Brienz  (a  char 
road);  2,  to  Lurerne,  l)y  the  Uriini^;  3.  over  the  Susten  to 
Wasen  on  the  Si.  (ioiihutl  road  (l^slundcn):  i,  to  the 
(Iriinsel:  5,  (o  Grindelwald,  bj  ihe  S.heidek.  The  inagni- 
iii  ent  1:11  1)1  ihc  Aar  al  ilaudci  k  on  the  way  to  the  Grinisel 
(Route  is  about  14  miles  distant.  Travellers,  not  intend-  • 
ing  to  cross  the  whole  pass,  may  make  an  interesting  ei- 
cursloQ  thither  (irom  Meyringen;  as  they  may  also  to  the 
summit  of  the  Briinig,  about  6  miles  distaiitt  whence  there  is 
a  beautiful  view 'of  the  vale  ofUaslion  one  side,  and  of 
Lungcru  on  the  oiher.  (B.oute  19). 


8  t/S  stunden  to  Brieni,  and  3  3/i  thenee  to  Interiachen  by 

water^23  3/i  English  miles. 

There  is  an  excellent  char  road  down  the  valley,  passing 
numerous  cascades  leaping  down  the  wall  of  rock.  After 
proceedhig  for  about  i  miles  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Aar.  it 
crosses  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  branch  of  the  Briinig  road,  leading  to  Brienz,  descends 
into  tbe  valley.  The  Aar  pursues  its  course  through  mono* 
toiMMis  marsh  and  flat  meadow  land,  but  near  its  influx  into 
the  lake  ofBriens,  the  forms  of  thenu>untains  on  its  1.  bank, 
above  which  towers  the  Faulhorn,  is  grand.  In  skirling  the 
inarjzin  of  the  lake  the  road  crosses  vast  heaps  of  debris 
covering  acres  of  land  once  fertile.  A  torrent  of  mud,  in 
1797,  destrojed  a  considerable  part  of  two  villages  near 
Kienholz,  and  a  landslip  from  the  Brienzcrgrat,  the  mouii-* 
tain  immediately  behind  Brienz,  overwhelmed  in  Noyember 
tSSi,  40  acres  of  land,  and  swept  0  persons  into  the  Iake« 
It  is  1  1/a  hours*  drive  from  Meyringen  to 

3  1/2  Brienz— (/rm:  weissesKrculz. Croix  Blanche,  clean) 
—a  small  village  at  the  E.  end  of  the  lake,  on  a  narrow  ledge 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  rcuiarkable  onh  lor  its  beau- 
tiful  situation  aud  its  vicinity  to  the  tiiesbach  I  all. 


to  Interlaclien  by  Brienz  atid  the  Giesbach 
Fall, 
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Lake  of  Brienz.^Giesbach  Falls. 

A  boat,  y/i\h  3  rowert,  from  Brienz  to  Interlacten,  stop- 
ping at  the  Giesbach,  costs  63  ba(z=about9  Fr.  fr. 

There  is  a  very  rough  road  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  ; 
the  guides  ^vilh  the  horses  may  be  sent  round  by  it,  and  de- 
sired tonieel  ihelravellers  dose  to  tbe  bridge  at  Inlerlachen. 
It  takei  19  mifinlei  to  row  frimi  Brieni  to  tbe  landing-place 
close  to  the  outlet  of  tbe  Giesbacb,  wbere  travellert  begin  to 
ascend  the  sleep  height  leading  to  the  Falls.  They  are  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades,  leaping  step  by  step  from  the  lop  of  the 
mountain;  and  though  inferior  in  height  to  the  Reichenbach, 
surpass  it  ifi  beauty,  and  in  the  adjuncts  of  a  rich  forest  of  flr, 
through  the  nudst  of  which  they  break  their  way,  The  Gies- 
bach is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  waterfalls;  there  is  nothing  wild 
about  it,  and. tbe  immediate  contact  of  green  turiy  knolU  and 
^rk  woods,  bas  tbe  effect  of  a  |iaik  scene*  It  is  possible  to 
pass  behind  the  middle  fall  by  means  of  a  gallery  constructed 
beneath  the  shelving  rock,  from  which  it  casts  itself  down  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  Is^idscape  seen  athwart  this  curtain  of 
water  is  singular.  The  cottage  opposite  the  Falls  is  inhabi- 
ted by  the  schoolmaster  of  Brienz,  whose  family  and  himself 
are  celebrated  as  the  best  choristers  of  native  airs  in  Switzer- 
land. .  He  is  now  a  patriaicb  ofei,  and  most  of  bis  cbil- 
dren  are  married ;  but  he  Is  training  his  grand-children  to 
the  same  profession  of  songsters.  The  concert,  accompanied 
by  the  Alpine  horn,  with  which  travellers  are  saluted  on  their 
departure,  is  very  sweet.  Good  specimens  of  the  Swiss  ma-  . 
nufaclure  of  carved  wood  may  be  purchased  at  the  Giesbach. 
There  is  a  path  from  the  (iicsbach  to  the  top  of  the  FauW- 
horh,  a  walk  of  nearly  5  hours.  The  lake  of  Brienz  is  about 
8  miles  long,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Giesbach,  500  feet  ireep ; 
but  in  the  deepest  part  9160  l(Mi.  Its  surface  is  10,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  statements,  90  feet  higher  than  the  lake  of 
Tbun.  • 

ROUTE  98. 

PASS  OF  TBE  OaiHSEL, — MBYRINGEN  TO  OB£&-GCSJ£LB?f 

AND  BRIEti. 

To  the  Dospice  6  1/i  stunden  »  SO  English  miles. 
Thence  to  Ober-Gestelen  0 1/i  stunden  »  80  1/i  Bnglisb 

miles. 

Ober-Gestelen  to  Brieg  10  3/i  stunden  =  3&  English 

miles. 

A  much  frequented,  but  rather  diflicult,  bridle-path.  It 
10  a  good  day's  journey  of  8  hours  to  reach  the  Hospice  front 
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Meyrinccn.  though  a  stout  pedestrian  might  push  on  in  one 
itny  either  to  Ober-Gettelan,  or  aeroat  the  Fiirea  to  Hot- 
pi  lal. 

It  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting4iassto  aerosa 

the  Alps. 

Above  Meyringen  (p.  112)  the  vale  of  Ilasli  contracts,  and 
in  about  2  miles  is  crossed  by  a  mound  or  hill  of  considerable 
height,  called  theKirchet,  ^hich  appears  atone  time  loliave 
dammed  up  the  waters  of  the  Aar.  At  present  they  force 
their  way  through  a  singularly  narrow  relit,  which  cleaves 
ihe  eminence  from  top  to  bottom.  The  path,  quitting  for  a 
short  time  the  side  of  the  river,  mounts  this  steep  in  zigzags, 
and  then  descends  through  a  forest,  into  the  retired  grecii 
valley  of  Upper  Hasli,  which  is  in  ihe  form  of  a  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  was  once  probably  a  lake.  Two  val- 
leys open  out  into  it;  on  the  W.  that  of  Urhach,  on  the  E. 
that  of  Gadmen,  up  which  runs  the  path  leading  by  the  pass 
of  the  Susten  (Route  8t)  to  Wasen.  Ontbert.  lies  the  vil- 
lage Im-Grund,  and,  crossing  the  Aar,  another  village,  called 
Im-Hof,  situated  between  it  and  the  Gadmen  river,  is  pas- 
sed. Another  ravine  is  succeeded  b]^  a 'second  enlargement 
of  the  valley  called  Im-Bodeo.  Higlier  up  is  'Hhe  small  and 
lonely  village"  of 

8  Gu  t  ta  n  e  nowhere  there  isan  fnn ;  but  the  best  place  for  a 
mid-day  halt  to  rest  the  mules  is  the  chalet  of 

1  l/i  The  Handek,  about  1  l/i  hoor*s  walk  beyond  Gulia- 
nen.  It  can  furnish  a  bed  upon  an  emergency,  and  refresh- 
ments only  of  a  very  humble  kind— such  as  milk,  cheese, 
kirschwasscr,  and  spirit  of  gentian.  It  stands  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards  from  Ihe  Fails  of  the  Aar,  perhaps  ihe  finest 
cataract  in  Switzerland,  from  ils  height  (more  than  lOO  feet), 
the  fluantlty  and  rush  of  water,  the  gloom  of  the  gorge  into 
whicn  it  precipitates  itself,  and  the  wHd  character  of  the 
rocky  solitude  around  it.  It  is  also  remarkably  easy  of  ac- 
cess, so  that  the  traveller  may  form  a  full  estimate  of  ils 
grandeur;  surveying  it,  first  from  below,  through  the  vista  of 
black  rocks  into  which  it  plunges,  and  afterwards  from  above, 
stretching  his  neck  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice  from 
which  the  river  takes  its  leap,  and  watching  it  (if  his 
nerves  be  steady)  tiU  it  is  lost  in  the  spray  of  the  dark  abyss 
below. 

The  view  from  this  point,  not  more  than  5  or  6  feetatOTa 
the  fall,  which  few  will  hesitate  to  call  the  best,  is  exceed- 
ingly impressive  and  stimulating.  So  plentiful  is  the  rush  of 
water  that  it  reaches  more  than  half  way  down  in  one  un- 
broken glassy  sheet  before  it  is  tossed  into  white  foam ;  and, 
what  adds  to  its  beauty,  is,  that  another  stream  (the  Erlen- 
bach),  pouring  in  fkrom  the  right  at  this  very  spot,  takes  pre-^ 
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ciscly  the  ttme  leap,  mingling  iis  tributary  waters  midway- 
with  the  more  powerful  coluriin  of  the  Aar. 

The  dark  forest  of  (ir  through  wliicli  ihe  route  has  wound- 
for  a  considerable  distance,  now  dwindles  away  into  a  few 
dwarf  bushes,  and  disappears  entirely  a  little  above  Ilandek. 
To  them  succeed  the  scanty  vegetation  of  rank  grass,  rhodo- 
dendron, an^liehen;  anil  even  this  partial  coTering  disap- 
pears prematurely,  in  some  places  being  abraided  and  peeled 
of!  by  Ihe  avalanches.  There  is  a  spot  about  S  miles  above 
Ilandek,  where  they  descend  in  winter,  directly  across  the 
path,  and  in  their  course  over  the  slopinc  and  convex  mass  of  - 
granite,  have  ground  smooth,  and  polished  its  surrace  for  a 
space  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  prudent  to  dis- 
mount here,  and  cross  this  bad  bit  of  road  (BOseplatte)  on 
foot,  since  toe  path  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the 
saiface  of  Ihe  rock,  though  chiselled  into  grooves,  to  securer 
footing  for  the  horses,  is  very  slippery.  A  single  false  step 
might  be  fatal  to  man  and  beast,  precipitating  both  into  the 
giilph  below  :  the  slight  wooden  rail,  which  is  swept  away 
almost  every  winter,  would  afPord  but  little  protection.  Tho 
valley  of  the  Aar,  up  which  the  narrow  path  is  carried,  looks' 
stern  and  forbidding  fro^m  its  sterility,  and  the  threatening 
cliffs  of  granite  wiiich  overluing  it.  The  Aar  is  crossed  se- 
Teral  times  bv  diszy  bridges  of  a  single  arch,  formed  of  gra-> 
nite  slabs,  wiliiout  a  parapet.  There  is  hut  one  human  ba> 
bilation  between  Handek  and  the  Ilospice,  the  miserable 
chalet  of  the  Katrisboden,  or  Uoderichsboden ,  where  the- 
ravine  expands  once  more  into  a  basin-shaped  hollow  proba- 
bly once  a  lake-bed,  with  a  marshy  bottom,  affording  scanty 
berhage  for  a  few  goats.  A  little  above  this  the  path  quits- 
llie  Air.  which  rises  in4he  Aar-elacier,  aboot  a  mile  higher 
np  on  tiie  rt.,  aod  ascending  a  pen,  strewed  with  shattered 
rocks,  reaches 

2  The  Hospice  of  the  Grimtelj  an  inn  of  the  rudest  kind,, 
originally  designed  to  shelter  travellers  from  necessity,  and 
alTord  a  gratuitous  aid  to  the  poor ;  but  now  daily  occupied 
during  the  summer  months  by  travellers  for  pleasure,  some— 
limes  to  the  number  of  40  or  50  at  once,  who  pay  for  their 
accommodation,  as  in  any  other  inn,  and  sit  down  at  a  table 
d*h6te  usually  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  the  fare  is 
plain,  not  delicate,  but  the  charges  are  not  high.  It  is  a 
massy  building  of  rough  masonry,  designed  to  resist  a  weight 
of  snow,  and  with  few  windows  to  admit  the  cold.  It  con- 
tains about  20  beds,  and  affords  such  homely  fare  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  a  spot  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
removed  bv  many  miles  firoiD  any  other  human  dwelling.  1 1 
is  occupied  Inf  the  innkeeper,  who  rents  It  from  March  to 
Movembar.  Qne  servant  passes  tbe  winter  in  the  housci  with 
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a  provision  of  cheese,  lo  last  out  the  whole  lime,  sufTicient  to 
support  himseir  and  any  diance  wanderer  who  might  acci— 
iieDlally  pass  that  way.  Its  situation  is  as  dreary  as  can  be 
GODeeived.  It  lies  ill  a  rocky  hoUow,  about  1000  feet  below 
Uie  imnniit  of  the  pau,  surrounded  by  soaring  peaks  and 
*  steep  precipices.  The  rocks  around  are  bare  and  broken,, 
scarcely  varied  hy  patches  of  snow,  which  never  ineltA  eyen  in 
summer,  and  by  strips  of  grass  and  green  moss,  which  shoot 
up  between  tlit'  crevices,  and  are  eagerly  browsed  by  a  flock 
of  goals.  A  considerable  supply  of  peat  is  dug  from  a  bog 
wilbiu  u  few  yards  of  the  door.  In  the  bottom  of  this  naked 
basin,  ckise  lo  the  bouse,  is  a  black  tarn,  or  lake,  in  whicb  no 
fish  live.  Beyond  it  lies  a  small  pasturage,  capable  of  sup-^ 
porting,  for  a  month  or  two,  the  cows  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pice, and  the  servants  cross  the  lake  twice  a-day,  in  a  boat, 
to  milk  them.  It  is  a  landscape  worthy  of  Spilzbergen  or 
JN'uova  Zembla.  This  wilderness  is  the  haunt  of  the  marmot, 
whose  shrill  whistle  frequently  breaks  the  solitude;  and  the 
chamois,  become  rare  of  late,  still  frequents  the  neighbouring 
glaciers;  both  animals  eontrmte  M  times  to  replenish  the  lar- 
der of  the  Hospice. 

On  the  2^nd  March,  1838,  the  Hospice  was  overwhelmed 
and  crushed  by  an  avalanche,  which  broke  through  the  roof 
and  floor,  and  filled  all  the  rooms  but  that  occupied  by  the 
servant,  who  succeeded  with  diniculty  in  working  his  way 
out  ihrough  ihe  snow,  along  with  his  dog,  and  reached  Mey- 
ringen  in  safety.  The  evening  before,  the  man  had  heard  a 
mysierfotts  sound,  known  to  the  peasants  of  llie  Alps,  and 
believed  by  them  to  be  the  warning  of  ^ome  disaster:  it  an-* 
peered  so  like  a  human  voice  Uiat  the  man  supposed  it  migbt 
be  some  one  in  distress,  and  went  out  with  his  dog  to  search, 
but  was  slopped  by  the  snow.  The  next  morning  the  sound 
was  again  heard,  and  then  came  the  crash  of  the  falling  ava- 
lanche. The  Hospice  will  probably  be  repaired  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  (1838),  but  the  traveller  should  ascertain  be- 
forehand in  wlu^  state  it  Is. 

During  the  campaign  of  I790tfae  Austrians  actnally  encam* 
ped  for  some  time  upon  the  top  of  the  Grimsel,  and  during 
their  stay  gutted  the  Hospice,  using  every  morsel  of  wood- 
work for  fuel.  Every  attempt  of  (he  French  General  Le- 
courbe  to  dislodge  them  had  failed,  when  a  peasant  of  Gulta- 
nen,  named  Nageli,  offered  to  conduct  a  detachment  by  a 
•  circuitous  path,  knovvn  only  to  himself,  to  the  rear  of  the 
Anstrian  position,  on  condition  that  the  moimtain  lie  was 
about  to  cross  should' be  given  to  him  as  his  reward.  Thia 
being  agreed  to,  a  party,  conoianded  by  General  Gudin,  led 
by  Nageli  over  the  DoHihorn  and  the  glaciers  of  Ghelmer, 

fell  upon  the  Aiisuriaos  uoawam^  Crow  a  point  idMiva  tha4 
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^hioh  ihcy  occupied.  Thpy  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled' 
at  once;  many  in  the  dii  eciion  of  the  glacier  or  Aar,  where 
escape  was  hopeless,  and  those  who  were  not  shot  by  the 
French,  perished  in  the  rents  and  chasms,  where  human 
bones,  rusty  arms,  and  tattered  clothes  arc  even  now  met 
witb,  and  ailest  tbeir  miserable  fate.  The  guide  of  the- 
f  rench  did  not  profit  by  his  barren  mountain,  remaining  as 
poor  as  berore  he  became  possessed  of  it,  but  it  has-since  been 
called  arierhim,  Nageli*s  Gratli. 

The  source  of  the  Aar  lies  in  two  enormous  glaciers,  the 
Ober  and  Unter-Aar-Glelscher,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hospice. 
The  Unter-Aar  glacier  is  the  best  worlh  visiting,  and  may  be 
reached  in  2  hours.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  evenness  of  the 
surface  of  ice  and  the  rareness  of  cavities  on  its  sorbee.  In 
nlaees  it  is  covered  with  accumulated  rubbish  which  has  fal-* 
len  firom  the  granite  rocks  around.  It  is  about  18  miles  long, 
and  from  2  to  i  broad.  Out  of  the  midst  of  it  rises  the  Fins- 
ter-Aarhorn;  the  Schreckhorn  is  also  conspicuous.  There  is 
no  danger  and  little  difOcully  in  exploring  it  for  2  or  3  hours, 
accompanied  by  a  guide ;  and  a  path  has  recently  been  made 
by  which  it  is  accessible  even  on  horseback.  Hugi  traversed 
the  whole  glacier  in  thi»  manner  on  a  horse  hired  from  the 
Hospice,  •  . 

,.  Tiie  i>est  panoraiiui  of  the  Grirosel  and  the  neighbouring 
peaks  and  glaciers  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Seidcl- 
norn,  a  mountain  on  the  rt.  of  the  path  leading  to  Brieg  and 
the  Furca;  its  summit  may  be  readied  in  3  hours  from ,the 
Hospice  ;  it  is  8634  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Grimsel  (7010  feet  above 
the  sea)  is  ft  miles  from  the  Hospice-^  steep  path,  marked 
on! J  by  tfldi  poles  stuck  into  the  rock  to  guide  the  wayfarer, 
leads  up  to  it.  On  the  crest  lies  another  small  lake,  called 
Todten  See,  or  Lake  of  the  Dead,  because  the  bodies  of  those 
who  perished  on  the  pass  were  thrown  into  it  by  way  of  bu- 
rial. Along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  runs  the  boundary-line 
between  Berne  and  the  Yallais,  and  here  the  path  divides  — 
that  on  the  1.  side  of  the  lake  leads  by  the  Meyenwand  to  the 
glacier  of  the  Rhone  (distant  about  5  miles),  and  to  the  pass 
of  the  Furca  (Route  30] ;  that  on  the  rt.  of  it  goes  to  Ober- 
Gestelen,  but  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  traveller 
bound  thither  to  make  a  detour  of  about  6  miles  to  visit  the 
glacier  and  source  of  the  Rhone.  By  the  dicect  road  it  is  a 
walk  of  6  miles  from  the  summit  to  V 

3  Ober-Gestelen(Fr.,HautChlilillon)^Tlie,inn,kcpt  hy 
Qertha,  used  to  be  a  diecent  bouse.  This  is  the  highest  vil- 
lage but  one  (Oberwald  being  the  highest)  in  the  Upper  Yal- 
lais, and  is  i300  feet  above  the  sen-level.  It  is  situated  on  the 
r(.^likav^Qf  the  JQLhon^,  abou(  9  luiies  beioi}r.it)»  fource  In  the 
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glacier.  It  is  the  d^pot  for  the  cheese  transported  ont  of 
(Canton  Berne  into  Italy,  and  is  a  place  of  some  traffic,  as  it 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  three  bridle-H'oads  over  the  Grim- 
sel,  the  Furca,  and  the  Gries  (Route  29). 

In  1710, 8i  meB  were  killed  here  by  to  tTalaiielie. 

The  descent  of  the  Upper  Vallais  to  Brieg,  a  Wstenee  of 
35  miles,  is  very  uninteresting.  The  road  runs  along  the  rt. 
hank  of  Ihe  Rhone.  For  a  part  of  the  way  it  is  praticable  for 
chars,  and  will  be  finished,  it  is  said,  all  the  toay,  in  two  or 
il.ree  years.  (?)  Opposite  the  village  of  Ulrichen.  the  valley  of 
Eginen  opens  out— up  it  runs  the  paUi  leadiog  over  the  Gries 
and  tlie  Nefifhen  (Route  36). 

Tiie  Upper  YaHais  (Ober-WaUis)  if  very  populous,  and  nu- 
merous unimportant  villages  are  pasMd  In  rapid  suoeesskin. 
One  of  the  largest  is  Munster,  containing  about  iOO  inhabi- 
tants. The  natives  of  the  Upper  Vallais  are  a  distinct  and 
apparently  superior  race  to  those  of  the  Lower.  The  language 
is  German.  The  Romans  never  penetrated  into  the  higher 
})art  of  the  Rhone  valley. 

iYleseh  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  side-valley,  blocked  up  at 
Its  upper  eitremity  by  a  jlaeier,  aboye  wblcb  rise  the  peaks 
called  Vlescher-HOrner.  There  exists  a  tradition*  that  a  path 
once  led  up  this  valley  to  Grindelwald?  it  is  now  entirely 
slopped  by  the  glacier,  and  this  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
prove  a  great  increase  of  the  mass  of  ice.  From  Laax  to  Brieg 
the  char-road  is  completed. 

The  stream  of  the  Massa,  descending  from  the  W.,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  great  glacier  of  Aletsch,  a  branch  of  that  vast 
expanse  of  ice  which  eitends  to  GrindelwaM  in  Canton  Berne 

(S  17). 

3  1/4  Naters,  a  village  of  600  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  mild- 
er  climate,  where  the  chestnut  begins  to  flourish.  Above  H 
rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Fluh,  or  Saxa  (Supersax). 
A  wooden  bridge  leads  across  the  Rhone  to 
$1%  Brieg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon  (Route  59). 

ROUTE  29.  .  . 

PASS  OF  THB  GRIES   0BER-6n8TKLBH  TO  mHlO  D'oaaOLA,  IT 
THE  TAL  FORMAZZA  (POJOIAT),  ANO  THfe  FALLS ^  THB* 

TOSA. 

About  14  stunden>=x46  Eng.  miles. 
A  mnla-path,  not  dangerous,  though  it  crosses  a  glacier, 
bot  difficijit  and  very  Aitlguiug.  A  guide  should  betaken 

over  the  Col. 

The  inns  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  pa«s  are  wretched,  but 
ihe  Ua^cllei  Mill  be  . regarded  by  its  scenes  of  wlldoess and 
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grandeur,  ^hich,  accordiog  to  Bro€kedon»  are  iio>lier« 
exceeded  among  the  Alps." 

Below  Ober-Geslelen  (pa^e  119)  a  bridge  leads  across  Ihe 
lUioiie,  and  Ihe  palh  follows  the  1.  hank  as  far  as  ihe  tillage 
Ini  Loch,  wbere  it  Uirns  lo  the  I. ,  and  begint  to  ascend  the 
Kginenthal,  crossing  the  stream  of  the  Eginen  above  a  pretty 
cascade  80  feel  high,  w  hich  it  forms.  X  hard  climb  of  about 
2  hours,  fust  through  larchwood,  then  across  a  sleril,  stony 
tract,  and  finally  over  a  little  plain  of  green  meadow,  dotted 
with  the  chalets  of  Egina,  brings  the  traveller  to  the  foot  of 
the  final  and  most  diflicuU  ascent.  Near  this  point  a  path, 
striking  oil  on  the  1.,  leads  over  the  pass  of  the  iNiifenea 

Sloute  35)  to  Airolo.  Here  vegetation  ceases,  snow  appears 
rst  in  patches,  and  at  last  the  glacier  blocks  up  the  terminal 
tion  of  tlie  valley.  It  takes  about  SO  minutes  lo  cross  it. 
The  direction  of  the  palh  over  the  ire  is  marked  by  poles  stuck 
upright  in  the  ice.  Along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  runs  the 
frontier-line  separating  Switzerland  from  Sardinia.  Thesum- 
mit  of  the  pass  is  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Bare  and  scathed  rocks  rose  on  either  side  in  terrible 
grandeur  out  of  the  glaciers  to  an  immense  height.  The 
silence  of  the  place  added  greatly  to  its  sublimity;  and  I  saw, 
in  this  most  appropriate  spot.  -  one  of  the  large  eagles  of  the 
Alps,  the  Lammergeyer,  which  was  whirling  its  flight  round 
a  mountain-peak,  and  increased  the  deep  emotion  excited  by 
the  solitude  of  the  scene." — Brockedon. 

In  clear  weather  a  magnificent  view  presents  itself  from  this 
point  of  the  chain  of  Bernese  Alps.  The  descent  on  the  Sardin 
nl<tn  side  of  the  pass  (as  osQalamone^  Alps)  is  steeper  than 
that  on .  the  If .;  it  is  also  more  dlflicult.  The  upper  pari  of 
the  Piedmontese  valley  of  Formana,  orFrutval,  presents  four 
distinct  stages  or  platforms,  separated  by  steep  steps  or  dips 
from  each  other.  The  first  is  called  Bettelmatt ;  the  second, 
Morast  (morass),  on  which  Ihe  miserable  group  of  chalets, 
.  called  Kehrbachi  (the  highest  winter  habitations),  are  situa- 
ted ;  the  third,  is  Auf  der  Frf^tt,  with  another  hamlet  of  ciia- 
lets,  and  a  small  chapel.  Before  reaching  it,  the  traveller  fUls 
in  with  the  river  Toccia,  or  Tosa,  which  rises  in  the  upper 
'  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  terminates  in  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
Beyond  the  hamlet  the  path  crosses  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
stream,  and,  descending  the  fourth  steep  declivity,  arrives  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Tosa,  the  approach  to  which  has  for  some  time 
previously  been  proclaimed  by  the  increasing  roar  of  the 
water.  It  la  one  of  the  most  remarlahle  ealaraeta  among  the 
Alps,  less  on  account  of  Its  form  thaA  for  Its^vast  volume  of 
water,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  tile  Sdbalt^ 
hausen.  it  does  not  descend  in  one  leap,  but  in  a  succession 
of  steps,  forming  an  uninterrupted  mass  of  wliite  foam  for  a 
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Icnglh  of  perhaps  1000  feet,  while  the  entire  perpendicul«t~ 
descent  is  not  niiieh  less  than  500    Seen  from  below,  it  has  a 
triangular  appearance ;  above,  not  more  than  80  feet  wide,  aud 
expanding  gradually  towards  the  bottom. 

2  miles  below  the  Falls  is  the  village  of  Fnitval,  situated  on 
the  4th  plateau,  w  hose  inn  affords  accommodation  of  the  most 
irretched  kind.  Two  miles  farther  is  the  village  orFonnizia, 
also  called  in  the  Italian  Al  Ponte,  and  in  German  Zumateg. 
and  Pommat.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upperpart  of  the  valley » 
as  far  as  Foppiano,  are  ofGerman  descent,  speaking  that  lan- 
guage; and,  according  to  tradition  (?),  descendants  of  a  co- 
lony from  Hie  Kntlebuch.  Owing  to  this  intermixture  of  lan- 
guages almost  all  the  villages  have  a  (icrman  as  well  as  Italian 
name.  Formazza  is  about  23  miles  from  Ober-Gestelcn.. 
The  Inn  here  Is  called  the  Gross  (Kreutz). 

The  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Tosa  abounds  in  eiquisite 
scenery.  The  Gorge  of  Foppiano  (Germ.  Unter-Stalden),. 
5  miles  below  Formazza,  Is  particalarly  grand.  Lower  down 
,  it  expands,  and  displays  al!  the  softer  beauties  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, luxuriant  vegetation,  and  thick  population.  Below  the 
village  called  Premia,  a  stream  descending  from  the  W. 
joins  the  Tosa>  and  the  valley  changes  its  name  into  Yal 
Antigorio. 

*'  The  savage  grandeur  of  the  Val  Formazza,  down  which 
the  river  takes  its  passage,  and  the  delicious  region  through 
which  it  rolls  in  the  Yal  Antigorio,  cannot  be  painted  in  too 
glowing  coloiirs.  In  these  high  valleys,  fully  exposed  to  the 

Kwer  of  the  summer  tun,  there  is  truly  a  *  blending  of  aQ 
aulies.'  The  vine,  the  flg,  and  the  broad-leafed  chestnuC 
and  other  proofs  of  the  luxuriance  ofthe  soil  of  Italy,  present 
themselves  everywhere  to  the  eye,  intermixed  with  the  grey 
blocks  resting  on  the  flanks  and  al  the  feet  of  the  high 
granite  ridge,  out  of  whose  recesses  you  have  nol  as  yet  es- 
caped. Instead  of  the  weather-stained  and  simple  habitation 
of  the  hardy  Yallaisan*  sheltered,  by  the  bl^  belt  of  fbrest, 
upon  which  alone  I  had  glanccS  yesterday,  I  now  saw.  on  the 
smithem  declivity  of  the  same  range,  the  substantial  Italian 
structure,  with  its  regular  outline  and  simple  yet  beautirul 
proportion,  and  the  villa,  the  handsome  church,  or  the  stone 
cottage,  surrounded  by  its  girdle  of  vines  —  the  vine,  not  in 
its  stiff  and  unpiciurcsque  Swiss  or  Rhenish  dress,  but  the 
Uue  vine  of  Italy  and  of  poetry,  flinging  its  pliant  and  luxur- 
isoit  branches  over  the  rustle  veranda  or  twining  its  long  gar- 
land from  tree  to  tree.*'-^Xalro6e. 

This  eharming  valley  is  the  chosen  retreat  of  numerous 
retired  citizens,  such  as  bankers,  jewellers^  ete.^  who  have 
built  themselves  viUaslln  it.  The  mica*slate  rocks  occurring 
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ticBT  Prcmia  and  Son  Michcle,  are  stuck  as  Tail  of  red  garuets 
as  a  pudding  is  with  plums. 

Ai  Credo  there  i»  a  Sardinian  CusCam-house.  The  road 
then  croaaea  the  river  twice,  hefore  it  reaehea  San  Mareo; 

and  about  two  miles  farther  enters  the  Simplon  road,  at  the 
iofty  and  be.iutiful  brid;,'e  of  C re vola,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Vedro  Avith  the  Tosa  (Koute  59). 
a  miles  farther  on  lies  Domo  d'Ottola, 

ROUTE  30. 

»ASS  OF  THE  FtmCAy  FhOM  tHS  fiRHISnL,  TO  MPItAL 

Ion  the  ST.  gotthahd,  bt  tbe  eLACini  or  tub  bhonb. 

About  7  stunden  =  23  Eng.  miles. 
A  bridle-path,  by  no  means  dani;erous,  and  not  very  diffi- 
cult, excepting  the  part  between  the  summit  of  the  Grimsel 
find  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  which  it  ia  better  to  cross  on 
fooi  than  OB  honehack.  The  diatance  from  the  Hoapica 
of  the  Grimael  to  the  glacier  of  the  Rlione  is  about  5  muea.  * 
^  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass  (p.  119),  the  path  leaves  on 
the  rt.  hand  the  gloomy  littte  Lake  of  the  Dead,  and,  skirting 
along  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  slope,  called  the  Meyenwand, 
descends  verv  rapidly.  This  portion  of  the  road  is  the  worst 
of  the  whole, being  very  steep,  slippery,  and  muddy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melting  anow,  which  generallv  Ilea  near  the 
Bummitr  Howefer,  it  aeon  brings  the  tiatelier  in  alght  of 
the  glacier,  though  at  a  conaiderable  depth  below  him.  On 
attaining  the  bottom  of  the  valley  he  will  find  a  very  rustic 
cabaret,  affording  refreshment  of  some  kind,  and  a  bed  upon 
an  emergency.  N.B.  Its  character  as  a  house  of  entertainment 
is  said  to  have  improved  of  late.  About  half  a  mile  above  it 
the  Rhone  issues  out  today  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Rhone  Glacier^ 
one  of  the  grandest  in  Switseriand»  fit  eradle  for  so  mighty  B 
stream.  It  illla  the  head  of  the  TaHeT  (torn  side  to  side,  and 
appears  piled  op  agalnat  the  ahooUier  of  the  Gallenatock; 
Wnose  tall  peak  overhangs  it.  The  source  of  the  Rhone,  iri 
a  cdvcrn  of  ice,  is  about  5i00  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  path 
leading  to  the  Furca  ascends  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley, 
having  the  glacier  on  the  1.  for  a  considerable  distance.  From 
this  point  the  best  view  is  obtained  of  this  magnificent  aea  of 
Ice,  and  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  itaeiteBtaBdthkhtteit 
aa  the  traveller  paasea  within  stone  s-throw  of  its  ^aWntaf 
crSYioes.  The  path  then  turns  off  to  tbe  rt.,  moanting 
Bpwards  through  a  valley  of  green  pastures  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  or  Fork ^  between  two  mountain  peaks,  from  which  it 
receives  its  name.  From  this  point,  8300  feet  above  the  sea, 
near  the  Qxo&s  whkh  marftL&  tiie  lH)ttadary  of  the  cantons  of 
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the  Yallnis  and  of  Uri,  there  is  a  beautifuLview  ofihe  Bernese 
Chain,  the  Finsler-Anr-Honi  being  pre-eminent  among  iu. 
peaks.  The  top  of  the  Fiirca  is  never  altogether  free  from 
snow  :  there  is  no  plain  or  level  surface  on  it.  The  descent 
commences,  as  soon  as  ihe  crest  is  crossed,  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sidli  Alp,  >vhich  is  covered  with  pastures,  but  monolo- 
noug  and  uninteresting  in  iti  seenery  and  destitute  of  trees* 
The  traveller  must  pick  his  way  as  he  best  may  among  a 
iMiltitude  of  deep  ruts,  cut  by  the  feet  of  mules  and  cattle* 
Except  a  few  scattered  chalets,  no  human  habitation  occurs 
between  the  Chalet  of  theRhone  Glacier  and  the  small  hamlet 
of  Kealp,  where  refreshments  may  be  obtained  from  the 
.Capuchin  monks,  who  have  a  small  chapel  and  convent  of 
ease  here,  in  which  they  receive  strangers.  It  is  about 
i  miles  ftrom  hence  to  Hospeathal,  on  the  St.  Gotthard 
(Aoute  U). 

ROUJE  31. 

*  •  ...» 

FAS9  OF  THE  SCRENEN,  FROM  STANZSTADT,  AND  BDOCHSr 
TO  ALTDORF,  BY  TUB  COMVEEII  OF  ERGELBBttG  AKD  IHB. 
BASE  OF  TUB  TITLIS.  * 

13  3/i  stunden  «  45  Eng.  miles. 

There  is  a  good  char-road  as  far  as  Engriberg;  thence  t» 
AltdorC  across  the  pass,  a  very  dillicuU  fool-path. 

Stanzstadi,  the  landing-place  for  those  cominc^  from  Lu- 
cerne, is  a  small  village  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  immedi- 
ately opposite  Winkel  (p.  79),  under  the  Rotzberg,  whose 
ruined  castle  is  an  historical  monument  (seep.  79).  Stanz- 
stadt  is  distinguished  by  its  tall  watch-towers,  5  centuries  old. 
In  1315  a  little  hefore  tne  battle  of  Morgarten,  a  vessel  laden 
with  Austrian  partisans  was  crushed  and  swamped  by  a  milt> 
stone  huiied  from  the  top  of  this  tower.  AnaTenneofwalnii- 
Ireess  leads,  in  2  miles,  to  Stanz. 

Travellers  coming  from  Brunnen,  or  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  land  at  Buochs,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  liuochser-Horn.  It  has  no  good  inn,  but  can  furnish 
chars  or  horses.  Like  Stanzstadt,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1798.  It  is  S  milesftrom 

Stanx.  Inns :  Krone  (Grown);  Engel  (Angep.  Capital  of 
the  lower  division  (Nidwalden)  of  Canton  tJnterwalden* 
contains  1200  inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  Rathhaus  of  Stanz 
that  the  venerable  Swiss  worthy  Nicolas  Von  der  Flue  ap- 
peased the  burning  dissensions|of  the  confederates  in  1481,  by 
his  wise  and  soothing  councils.  In  the  existing  building 
there  is  a  picture  ( ?  daub )  representing  him  taking  leave  of 
Ills  family.  In  the  market--place  is  a.statue  of  Arnold  of 
Winkehried,  a  native  of  Stanx  tm  pige       witt  tlie 
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^' sheaf  of  spears  '  in  his  amis.  Uis  house  is  ulso  shown  liere, 
bfii  ii  seeniB  modern,  or  at  least  is  modemixed*  The  field 
on  which  it  stands  is  called  in  old  records  ihe  meadow  oC 
Wiukelried*s  children/'  Onthe  outer  walls  of  thebone*honse»' 

attached  to  tha  handsome  Parisk-Churcli,  is  a  tablet  to  the 
iiifnn'»ry  of  the  unfortunate  people  oT  Nidwalden  (386  in 
f!ii..i)ber,  including  102  women  and  2r>  children)  who  were 
massacred  in  delending  ihcir  humcs  l»y  ihe  French  in  Sep- 
tember, 1798.  In  thai  year  this  diwsion  of  the  canton  was 
the  6|ily  part  of  Switzerland  which  refused  the  new  censtitu- 
tido;  tyrannically  imposed  on  it  by  the  French  republic. 
The  ancient  spirit  of  Swiss  independence,  fanned  andeiciled 
l>y  the  exhortations  of  the  priests  (^w  hich  in  this  instance  must 
be  termed  fanatic,  —  as  all  resistance  was  hopeless  and. 
useless),  stirred  up  lliis  ill-fated  connnunity  to  engage  an 
army  Len  limes  greater  than  any  force  they  could  o[)puse  lu  it, 
aud  consisting  of  veteran  troops.  At  a  time  w  hen  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  cantons  had  yielded,  almost  without  a 
struggle,  the  brave  but  misguided  men  of  Unterwalden  and 
Schwyfz  alTorded  the  solitary  proof  that  Swiss  bravery  and 
love  of  freedom  was  not  extinct  in  the  land  of  Tell.  Their 
desiderate  resistance,  however,  served  only  to  inflame,  the  fury 
of  their  foes. 

After  a  vain  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  starve  the 
IJnterwaldeners  into  submission,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1^98,  General  Schauenhcrg,  the  French  oommander,  directed 

a  general  attack  to  be  made,  by  means  of  boats,  from  Lu- 
cerne, as  well  as  by  the  Oberland.  Repulsed  with  great  spirit 
l)y  the  inhabitants,  only  2000  strong,  the  attack  was  renewed 
ovcry  day  from  the  :U  (\  to  the  9lh  of  September.  On  this  last 
day,  towards  two  in  the  afternoon,  new  reinforcements  having 
penetrated  by  the  land-side,  with  lield-pie  es,  the  invaders 
folrced  their  way  into  the  Tery  heart  of  the  country.  In  their 
despair  the  people  rushed  on  ihem  with  very  inferior  anns^ 
AVhoIe  families  perished  together ;  no  quarter  was  giveit  on 
either  side.  Eighteen  young  w  (mien  were  found  among  the 
<!ead,  side  by  side,  witli  their  latfjers  and  brothers,  near  the 
1  hapel  of  Winkelried.  Sixty-three  persons,  who  had  taken 
.^iheller  in  Ihe  churclr  of  Stanz,  were  slanj^htercd  there,  with 
the  priest  at  the  altar.  Every  house  in  the  open  country,  in 
all  600,  was  burnt  down;  Sifiz  itself  excepted,  which  wis 
.saved  by  the  humanity  Of  a  dM/Ai  brigade.  The  inftiahitantii 
who  survived  this  day,  wandering  in  the  mountains #jiboul 
the  means  nf  sjibsistence,  would  have  died  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  if  they  had  not  re(  ei\ed  timely  assistance  from  the 
other  cantons,  Imrii  (iermany  and  Kngland,  and  from  the 
t'rench  army  iisclf,  after  its  lirsl  fury  was  abalet^ *  — 
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The  attark  upon  Stanzlad  was  conducted  by  ihe  cclebrntc<l 
General  Foy,  aflerwaitls  so  prominent  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France.  Thai  uBfortonate  vUlage  was  loially  con- 

sumod. 

The  flistancp  from  Stanz  lo  Encolberg  is  about  13  miles. 
The  road  follo\^  s  Ihe  course  of  the  A  a  upwards,  gradually 
osrendiii^,  and  passing  Wolfenschiess  withils  ruined  castle, 
and  Grafenurl,  \ihere  there  is  a  small  inn.  Beyond  this  the 
valley  contracts.  The  road  is  carried  up  a  steep  ascent  nearly 
0  miles  long,  traversing  thick  woods  amidst  scenery  of  the 
highest  sublimity.  In  the  midst  of  it,  in  the  depth  of  the 
valley  lies  the  village  and  Abbey  of  Euqdbcrg^  lnn$  : 
Eii^'el;  Rftssli.  —  :J220  feel  above  the  sea.  it  is  hemmed  in 
on  ail  sides  by  lofty  mounlains  lopped  >vilh  snow,  and  based 
l)y  precipices,  from  >vhich,  in  winter  time,  and  in  spring, 
numerous  avalanches  are  precipitated.  At  their  base,  upon  a 
verdant  slope,  contrasting  agreeably  with  rock  and  snow,  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  rises  eonspicuons  among  Ihe  ordinary 
habitations  of  the  village.  It  was  foanded  in  1120,  and  re-^ 
ceived  froni  Pope  rali\tusll.',the  name  of  Jforw ^in^/e/orum^ 
from  a  tradition  that  the  site  of  the  building  was  fixed  by 
aogels— 

"Whose  authentic  lay, 
Sling  from  iliat  heavenly  ground,  in  middle  aifi 
Made  known  the  spot  where  Piety  should  raise- 
Ailoly  siructure  to  ili'  Aloiigbly's  praise." 

ff^onUworth. 

• 

Having  been  three  times  destroyed  by  fire,  the  existing  edi-^ 
fice  is  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  *'The 
architecture  is  unimpressive,  but  the  situation  is  worthy  of 
the  honours  which  the  imagination  of  the  mountaineers  has 
conferred  upon  it.**  The  convent  is  independent  of  any  bi- 
shop or  sovereign  but  the  Pope  himself,  or  his  legate  :  its  re- 
venues, once  more  considerable,  were  seriottsly  diminished 
by  the  French,  but  it  sllll  possesses  valuable  alpine  pastures^ 
and  the  cheeses  produced  on  them  arc  stored  in  an  adjacent 
warehouse.  It  contains,  at  present,  only  19  brothers  :  it  has. 
a  lar^c  Church  and  a  Library  of  some  value;  the  roof  of  the 
apartment  in  which  it  is  placed  has  been  cracked  by  an  earth- 
quake. Travellers  are  received  and  entertained  in  the  con- 
vent—those of  Ihe  poorer  classes  gratuitously. 

The  TItlis,  the  chief  of  the  mountains  which  overhang  this, 
romantic  solitude,  rises  on  the  S.  of  the  convent  to  a  height 
of  7530  ft.  above  the  valley,  and  10,570  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  ifincipal  peak,  the  Nollen,  com|ioscd  of  limestone,  is  said 
to  be  visible  (?)  from  Strasburp  :  it  is  frequently  ascended, 
and  without  danger.   It  is  covered  with  glaciers^  175  feet. 
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thick,  Trofn  \v  hich  uunierojis  avalanches  foil,  in  spring,  with  a 

roar  like  thunder. 

TlicdirricuU  pass  of  ihc  Juclili  (0714  ft.)  ieads  directly  from 
Eiigelberg,  W.,  inlo  the  Mclchlhal. 

From  Engelberg  to  Alldorf,  by  the  Pass  of\the  Surenen^ 
is  a  faliguing  journey  of  9  hours,  about  29  miles.  The  focA- 
^th  reaches,  after  about  3  mites»  the  dairv  helbnging  to  the 
convent,  called  IlerrenrUli,  where  good  cheese  is  made  :  50' 
cows  arc  attached  to  it;  the  pastures  arc  refreshed  by  more 
I  bail  20  springs  rising  upon  theni.    From  the  steep  sides  of 
the  ilahnenberg,  on  the  IV.  K.,  a  beautiful  water-fall  bursts 
forlh,  called  Diilsclibaeh.    The  path  now  winds  round  I  be 
base  of  a  projecting  mountain,  be)ond  which  the  valley  makes 
a  bend  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  an4^  following  the  course  of  the 
Aa  for  about  H  miles,  cros^  it,  and  then  turns  nearly  due 
E.   The  Stierenbach,  the  principal  feeder  of  (hat  stream,  is 
now  seen  descending  in  a  pretty  cascade  into  the  deep  abyss. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  below  the  summit  stand  a  few  chalets, 
and  bovond  them  iho  tra>eller  has  to  make  liis  wav  across  a 
lield  of  perpeluid  snow,  to  the  suumiil  of  the  pass,  or  Suren- 
cck,  a  narrow  ridge  not  more  than  5  ft.  wide,  between  the 
Blakenstock  on  the  1.  and  the  Scblossberg  on  the  rt.,  7220  ft. 
above  the  sea.  During  the  greelier  part  or  the  ascent  the  Tit- 
lls  shines  forlh  an  object  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  a 
long  line  of  peaks  and  glaciers  eitend  from  it  uninterruptedly 
to  the  Surenen.   Another  view  now  opens  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  into  the  valleys  of  Maderan  and  Schachen»  and  i& 
bounded  in  the  extreme  distance  by  the  snowy  top  of  the 
Glarnish  in  Canton  Glarus.   On  the  side  of  the  Surenen, 
lying  within  the  ttmits  of  Canton  Uri,  the  surface  of  snow  to 
be)  crossed  fs  greater,  and  the  descent  is  steeper,  Travera-* 
liig  the  snow,  and  a  desolate  tract  coyeced  with  broken  rocka 
beyond,  the  chalets  of  Waldnacht  are  passed;  and  then,  by 
the  frightful  gorge  of  Boghy,  the  path  is  conducted  into  the 
valley  of  the  Reuss,  forking  off  on  the  rt.  to  Erstfeld,  for 
those  who  wish  to  ascend  the  St.  (iotthard— and  on  thej.  to 
Atlingiiausen,  for  those  who  are  bound  to  Altdorf.  • 

In  1799.  a  divisioB  of  the  French  army,  under  Lecourbe, 
Grossed  this  pass  with  cannon  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  the* 
valley  of  (he  Reuss,  but  were  soon  driven  back  the  same  way 
by  the  impetuous  descent  of  Suwarrow  from  the  S^<«ott-<^ 
hard.  ^  • 

-  Altdorf.  (See  Rouie  Ui,  p.  lai.) 
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ROUTE  sm. 

PASS  OF  XUE  SDST£?f,  F&OII  MKYIll9{G£lf  10  \>  ASElf*. 

13  8lundcnac=39  1/i  English  miles. 

In  1811,  when  the  Yallais  was  added  by  Napoleon  to  the 
Freodi  empire,  a  char-rood  was  constmcted  from  Heyringen 
to  Stein,  and  on  the  side  of  Canton  Uri  from  ^asen  io  Fer-^ 
ningen,  to  enable  (he  inhabitants  of  Canton  Bern  to  convey 
(heir  produce  into  Italy  through  the  Swiss  territory;  but  now 
(hat  circnnistances  are  altered,  it  has  fallen  out  of  repair  in 
many  places,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  bridle-path. 
The  word  Sust  means  loll  or  cusloni-house,  whence  the  name. 
The  route  of  the  Grimsel  is  followed  from  Meyringen  as  for 
as  Iro-Hor  (p.  116),  where,  quitting  the  side  of  the  Aar,  the 
path  follows  (he  ooutse  of  the  Gadmen,  ascending  the  valley, 
called,  at  its  lower  extremity,  Muhli-thal,  higher  up  NesseK 
'  thai ;  and  beyond  the  village  of 

4  1/4  Gad  men,  Gadmenlhal.  This  village  contains  550  in- 
habitants. The  inn,  a  very  sorry  one,  is  at  Obermatt,  3/i  of 
i\  mile  higher  up.  The  char-road  was  not  carried  further 
than  the  chalets  of  Stein,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  desliroyed  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  glacier  of  Stein, 
which  was  originally  a  mile  distant  flrom  it,  descending  IhMD 
a  valley  on  the  S.  The  appearance  of  the  glacier  is  remarka- 
ble, as  it  assumes  a  fan  shape  at  its  termination.  A  steep 
ascent  of  1  3/4  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  the  top  of  the  8u8- 
len  Pass,  6980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean* 
The  view  is  very  line;  the  serrated  ridges  and  the  many- 
pointed  peaks  of  the  mountains  bounding  the  MayenthaU 
through  which  the  descent  lies,  especially  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. There  is  always  some  snow  on  the  cast  declivity  of 
the  pass.  The  first  chalets  are  met  with  on  (he  Ilundsalp.. 
The  strcnm  is  crossed  several  times,  until  at  the  Hauserbriickc, 
a  considerable  distance  below  Ferningcn,  the  untinished 
t  har-road  again  commences.  Lower  down  is  (he  village  of 
Meyen.  Most  of  the  houses  of  this  valley,  which  numbers 
but  iOO  inhabitants,  are  protected  from  the  descending  ava-s 
lanchcs  by  a  stone  dyke,  or  well-propped  palisade  of  wood 
raised  on  the  hill  side  behind  ihem,  to  tarn  away  the  falling 
snow  from  their  roofs.  Near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Mayen  and  the  Ueuss  are  shattered  remains  ofan  hexago- 
nal redoubt  (schanze),which  was  fortified  by  the  Ausirians  in 
179<),  and  stormed  and  taken  from  them  by  the  Vrench, 
under  Loison,  who  forced  the  enemy  back  up  the  vale  of  the 
Reuss.  and,  after  five  assaults,  made  himself  master  of  Wa- 
sen,  an  important  point.  A  very  steep  and  rough  nMid  leada 
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.down  rrom  lhi»  into  the  vfllage  WaieA,.  oo  the  St.  Gottkml 
(p.  138). 

ROUTE  3i. 

THE  PASS  OF  ST.  GOTTUAUD,  FROM  FLUELE?V,  OH  TUB  LAKE 
OF  LCCBJir<fi|  TO  BBLLlNZOffA. 

♦ 

S3  frtunden     75  t/9  English  miles. 
"  A'posUng  estahlishmeni,  not  on  a  very  (lerfect  footin^r,  hiis 
'been  set  on  foot  by  a  number  iof  private  individuals,  chiefly 
innkeepers,  in  the  Canton  Tessin,  or  Ticino.   Their  tariff  is 
3  Fr.  francs  for  each  horse  per  post,  and  50  centimes  to  tho 
postilion;  and  the  distances  are  laid  down  as  foUov 
FlUelen  to 

Hospital,  is  calculated  as  4  posts. 

1 V*  .Ai*rS^"***'^'  1  ^^^^^  """^y 

•  •     Fanlv*         (  side,  and  as  far  as  Hospital. 

9       Pn  ipain        }  The  above  tarilT  was  valid  in 

I  1/2  SSL.  'ifve  bStm^  ''''''''' 
8  1/2  Lugano.  aiiereo. 

This  was  anciently  perhaps  the  most  frequented  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  offered  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
Hne  of  communication  between  Basle  and  Zurich,  from  Nor- 
ths Switzerland  and  W.  Gennany,  to  Lombardy,  and  the 
iRifiortant  cities  of  Milan  and- Genoa.  Not  less  than  16,000 
trofellers  and  9000  horses  crossed  it  annually  on  an  average, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century;  biit 
being  only  a  bridle-paih  it  was  almost  entirely  abandoned 
after  the  construction  of  Ihc  carriage-roads  over  the  Simplon 
and  Bernardin.  Deprived  of  the  traffic  across  it,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  traversed  by  the  road,  chiefly  innkeepers 
and  mnleteers,  were  redneed  to  rain,  and  the  r^venneii  of 
theeanton,  which  belbre  drew  20,000  florins  annuaOy  from 
the  tolls  upon  it,  were  seriously  diminished.  The  cantons  of 
TJri  and  Tessin,  through  which  this  road  runs,  at  length  bc- 
caine  sufliciently  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  converting  it  into  a  carriage-road,  and  thus  ren- 
dering it  fit  to  compete  with  the  rival  routes  as  a  channel  of 
commnnieation  ana  of  transport  for  merchandise.  In  con- 
sequence. In  isao,  the  work  was  b^urt^,  and  in  1883  finally 
completed  and  opened.  The  eipenses  were  defrayed  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  formed  in  Uri  and  the  neighbouring 
cantons.  The  construction  of  the  road  Was  intrusted  to  an 
engineer  of  Altdorf,  named  Miiller. 

The  poverty-stricken  canton  of  Uri  had  scraped  together, 
with  great  difficulty,  funds  sufficient  to  execute  her  portion  of 
the  undertaking;  but  a  storui;  such  as  had  qot  been  known 
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upon  wliich  GtuW§  cap  was  stock,  for  all  men  to  do  obei9>* 
ance  to  it  as  they  passed,  and  to  which  the  child  was  bound . 
to  serve  as  a  mark  for  his  father's  bolt,  existed,  a  withered 
trunk,  down  to  1507,  when  it  was  cut  down  and  replaced  by 
the  other  fountain. 

The  tall  tower^  ornamented  with  rude  frescos,  represen- 
ting Tell  and  Gessler,  has  been  stated  erroneously  by  sonic 
writers  to  occupy  the  siie  of  the  lime-tree;  but  it  is  proved 
by  records,  still  in  existence,  to  have  been  built  before  the 
time  of  Tell. 

On  quitting  AUdorf  the  road  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  vale 
of  Schdchen,  traversing,  by  a  bridge,  the  stream  in  wllicfa» 
according  lo  tradition,  WilUam  Tell  lost  his  life  (1350)  in 
endeavouring  to  rescue  a  child  from  its  waters  swollen  by  an 
inundation.  Hewas  a  natiTC  oftheSchachenlhal,  having  been 
born  in  the  villape  of  Bttrglen,  a  little  to  the  K  of  our  roail. 
A  sniall  Chapel  still  standing,  rudely  painted  wilh  the  events 
of  hii  life,  was  built  in  1522  on  the  spot  where  his  house  stood, 
near  the  churchyard.  The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  arc 
considered  the  finest  race  of  men  in  Switzerland.  A  palii 
funs  up  it,  and  across  the  Klausen  P^s  (Route  '7%\  to  the 
baths  of  Stachelberg,  in  Canton  Glarus,  and  another*  oyer  tho 
Kinzig  Gnbn,  into  the  Muotta  Thai. 

On  the  I.  hank  of  the  Reuss,  opposite  its  junction  with 
the  Schachen,  stands  Aitinghausen,  the  birth-place  of  Walter 
Furst,  one  of  the  three  liberators  of  Switzerland;  his  house  i<< 
still  pointed  out.  Above  it  rise  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  whoso 
baronial  owners  became  extinct  in  1357,  when  the  last  of  the 
race  was  buried  in  his  helmet  and  hauberk.  At  Bolzlingcti, 
9  miles  above  Altdorf,  the  parliament  (Landesgemelnde)  of 
the  canton  Uri  is  held  every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
to  settle  the  alRiirs  of  the  slate.  Every  male  citizen  above 
the  age  of  20,  except  a  priest,  has  a  vote.  The  authorities  of 
the  canton,  on  horseback,  with  the  Landammann  at  their 
head,  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  militia,  with  military 
music,  and  the  standard  of  the  canton,  attended  by  the 
beadles  in  their  costume  of  yellow  and  black,  and  by  two 
men  In  the  ancient  Swiss  garb  of  the  same  colour,  bearing 
aloft  the  two  celebrated  buffalo  horns  of  Uri,  march  to  the 
spot  in  procession.  From  a  semicircular  hustings,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  the  business  of  the  day  is  proclaimed  to  the 
assembled  crowd,  and  the  different  speakers  deliver  their  ha- 
rangues, after  which  the  question  is  put  lo  the  vote  by  show 
of  hands.  When  all  affairs  of  state  are  despatched,  the  Lan- 
dammann and  other  public  officers  resign,  and  are  either  re- 
elected or  others  are  cUbsen  in  their  place. 

"The  first  part  of  the  way,  towards  the  St.  Gotthard,  lies 
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Ifamugh  agrf*eifal&seeiiei7,  among  rkh  mei«lows»  thided  iiy 
f heMnat  and  walnui  trees."  ^JL. 

At  Klas it  appr^bes  tlie  margin  of  the  ReoMf  and  lieyonil , 
8ilinen»  where  it  is  |ttrtly  eut  through  the  rock,  passes  nndor 
the  ruins  of  a  tower,  ^  some  supposed  to  be  the  casile  of 
Zmng  Vri  (Reslraint  of  Uri),  (he  coiTstniclion  or  which  by 
Ihe  tyrant  Gessler,  to  overawe  the  peasants,  rouse(f  the  sus- 
picion and  indignation  of  (he  Swiss ;  so  that  it  was  demolish- 
ed by  them  in  1308,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
against  Austria.  Under  it,  upon  the  high  road,  is  situated 
the  TilUige  of 

3  A  m  s  t  e  g— (/nns :  Hirsch ;  Stern;)— on  i  he  high  road  amf 
at  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Jlfoderaner  Tkal,  which  stretches  E. 
as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  DOdi,  avatiey  little  visited,  but 
well  worth  exploring;  abounding  in  waterfalls  and  glaciers. 

The  road  now  first  crosses  the  Reuss  and  begins  to  as- 
cend, having  on  the  I.  hand  the  gif;aniic  mass  of  the  Rris- 
tenstock;  and  on  the  rt.  the  river  below,  dashing  from  nx  K 
to  rock  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  cataract.  A  second 
bridge  carries  it  back  to  the  rt.  h»nk;  and,  after  traversing 
a  wood,  a  third,  called  Pfaffensprung  (priest's  leap),  ttam  a 
fable  of  a  monk  having  leaped  across  it  with  a  maiden  in  his 
arms,  brings  the  travellet'  to 

2  Wase  n,  or  Wesen— (/nn :  Ocbs}^  village  of  550  inha- 
bitants, on  ttie  I.  bank  of  the  Reuss,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mayenthal,  up  which  runs  the  road  to  the  Susten  (Route  32). 
Near  this  a  toll  of  1  /2  a  batz  for  each  person,  and  5  or  6  batz 
for  every  horse,  is  paid.  Winding  from  side  to  side  the  road 
slowly  toils  upward  to  GOschenen,  where  the  valley  assumes 
a  more  savage  character,  contracting  into  the  narrow  ravine' 
af  SclieilineD,  bounded  for  nearly  3  miles  by  impending  clifllt 
of  granite.  One  vast-  fragment,  skirted  by  the  road,  was 
dropped  here»  according  to  the  popular' legend,  by  the  de^iK 
and  is  thence  called  Teil feist ein  "  This  defile  exceeds  all 
that  one  can  imagine  of  desolation  and  aw  ful  j:randeur;  the 
walls  of  rock  seem  almost  to  exclude  the  li^ht  of  day,  scarce 
a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  heard  but'the  wiUl 
dashing  of  the  Reuss  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  below  the 
road,  from  wUeh  hmrse  sounds  this  part  of  the  valley  gets 
the  name  of  Krachenthal."— jL.  This  pari  of  the  road  is 
much  exposed  in  spring  to  danger  from  avalanches,  on  which 
account  galleries  have  been  constructed  to  cover  it  in  1  or  2 
places.  The  diflficulties  of  the  ascent  are  here  overcome  by 
the  skill  of  the  engineer,  who  has  constructed  a  series  of 
complicated  zigzag  terraces,  first  on  one  side  of  the  Reuss, 
and  then  on  the  other,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  numerous 
bridges^  the  traveller  at  length  reaches 
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i3k       RottU  ih.—Th$  DnU's  Bridg$. 

The  DeviVs  Bridge,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  steiti 
bel  magnificent  leenery  of  the  wbole  peat.   Tho  Beuaa  lea|» 

,  down  into  the  head  of  thia  savage  gorge,  in  a  lofty  catarart, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  its  din  uud  spray  2  bridges  haie 
been  thrown  across.  Vertical  roclis  hem  in  the  bed  of  i\n 
river  on  both  sides;  those  on  the  left  banli,  especially,  are 
perreclly  smooth  and  perpendicular,  leaving  not  an  inch  uf 
fpace  for  the  sole  of  a  foot  at  their  base,  except  what  has  been 
hewn  out  of  it  by  human  art.  For  ages  this  must  have  been 
an  tmpaaaable  den,  a  complete  cuMMs-sac,  uDiil,  by  human 
ing^imity,  the  torrent  was  bridged  and  the  rock  bored  throu^Ji* 
The  old  bridge,  a  tbin  segment  of  a  circle,  spanning  a  ter-^ 
rific  abyss,  hnd  originally  an  air  at  once  of  boldness  and  fra- 
gility, much  of  which  it  has  lost  by  the  contrast  with  the 
lowering  and  more  solid  structure  which  has  now  entirely 
superseded  it,  and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  domineer  over  it. 
like  the  horse  over  the  ass  in  iEsop  s  fable  The  single  arch 
of  slight  masonry,  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  height  pi  70  feet 
above  the  Reuss,  ^  ith  scarce  a  parapet  at  the  side,  isind  with 
barely  breadth  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass,  almost  seemed 
to  tremble  with  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  under  the  feet  of 
the  traveller.  Modern  iinpro>cmcnts  have  deprived  the 
bridge  and  its  vicinity  of  much  of  its  terror  and  sublimity.  A 
commodious  and  gradually-sloping  terrace,  hew  n  out  of  the 
aolid  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  leada  to  the  broad  and 
massive  new  bridge  of  S  arcnea,  which,  thoogh  nearer  to  the 
fall  than  the  old,  may  be  passed  without  the  slighteat emotion 
of  the  nerves,  thanks  to  its  solidity  and  high  parapets.  The 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  road  presented  great  difficiil- 
ties  to  the  engineer  from  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the 
precipitous  rocks  and  the  want  of  easy  access  to  them  :  indeed, 
the  mines  necessary  for  blasting  the  granite  could  only  be 
ftymed  by  workmen  napended  by  ropes  from  above,  and 
dangling  in  the  air  like  aptdera  at  the  end  of  their  threads. 
The  ancient  bridge  was  first  founded  bv  Jltoboi  Gerald,  of 
Einsiedein,  in  1118,  so  that,  in  the  naming  of  it,  the  devil 
has  received  more  than  his  due.  The*  existing  structure, 
however  (which  is  allowed  to  remain,  though  of  no  use), 
is  by  no  mean*  the  original  one.  During  the  extraordinary 
campaign  of  1799,  the  Devil's  Bridge  and  the.deGle  of  the 
Schellinen  were*twice  obstinately  contested  within  the  space 
of  little  more  than  a  month.  On  the  14lh  of  Angnat  ihe 
linited  French  column,  under  Lecourbe  and  Loison,  having 
surprised  the  Austrians,  drove  them  up  Ihe  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  as  far  as  this  bridge,  which,  having  been  convened 
into  au  entrenched  position,  was  defended  by  llicns  for  some 
tmie.  At  la.a  e\en  this  wa?  carried  by  the  I  rench,  who,  in 
their  Impetuous  pursuit,  followed  their  enemies  across  the 
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briifge.  lii  a  moment,  >\hile  a  crowil  of  roiiibatanls  were 
upon  it,  it  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  hundroiis  wewj  pre- 
npitated  inio  Ibe  abyss  beiuw.  During  the  night  the  Aus- 
trians,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  another  French  force  in 
llieir  rear,  etacMted  attiwetlier  the  Talley  of  the  Beuse.  Oi| 
Ibe  Sith  orSepterofa^  following  the  tide  of  war  took  an  op- 
posite turn:  Suwarrow,  pouring  down  from  the  summit  of 
the  St.  Gotihard.  at  the  head  of  5000  horse  and  18,000  foot, 
rornpellcd  ihc  French,  in  their  turn,  to  retire  before  him. 
The  progress  of  liie  Russians  was  arrested  here  for  a  short 
time,  as  they  found  the  road  broken  up,  the  Urnerlocb  tilled 
with  rocks,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Reiiss  destroyed.  A 
inunliQrouff  fir^  from  the  French  sw^pt  away  all  who  approach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  chasm  ^  but  the  Russian  columns,  eager  for 
advance,,  by  their  pressure,  pushed  the  foremost  ranks,  into 
the  foaming  Reiiss.  The  impediments  in  the  road  were  soon 
removed ;  an  extemporaneous  bridge  was  constructed,  by 
binding  together  beams  of  wood  with  olTicers'  scarfs;  and 
over  this  the  Russian  army  passed,  pursuing  the  enemy  as> 
for  as  Altdorf. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  DeviVs  Bridge  the  road  ir 
carried  through  a  tunnel,  bored  for  180  feet  through  the  solid 
iBOck,  called  Urnerloch,  or  Hole^of  Vri,  It  is  15  feet  high 
and  16  feet  broad.  Previous  to  its  construction,  in  1707,  the 
only  mode  of  passing  the  buttress  of  rock  which  here  projects 
into  the  river,  so  as  to  deny  all  passage,  was,  by  a  bridge,  or 
slielf  of  boards,  suspended  on  the  outside  by  chains  from 
al>ovc.  By  roeana  of  this  the  traveller  doubled,  as  it  were,  the- 
shoulder  of  the  mountaia^  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the 
torrent,  within  a  few  feel  of  which  the  frail  structure  was 
hung.  The  Gallery,  of  Uri  was  originally  constructed  by  a 
Swiss  engineer,  named  Morclini ;  but  w^s  only  passable  for 
mules,  until,  in  reconstructing  thfr^t.  Gotihard  road,  it  was. 
enlarged  to  admit  carriages. 

Out  of  this  gallery  the  traveller  emerges  into  ihe  wide  basin- 
shat>ed  pastoral  valley  of  Crseren,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  , 
ravage  gorge  of  Schellinen,  and  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
fransitlon,  has  obtained  from  most  travellers  the  praise  of ' 
beauty  and  fertility.  Taken  by  itself,  however,  it  has  little, 
hut  its  verdure  to  recommend  it;  owing  to  its  great  height, 
4  ti.")!)  feet  above  the  sea,  scarcely  any  trees  grow  in  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  supply  themselves  with  corn  for  bread  from 
more  fortunate  lands.  It  was  probably  once  a  lake,  until  a 
passage  was  opened  forthe  Eeuss  through  the  rofks  of  Sehel* 
linen.  It  was  originally  coloniied,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Rhstians.  The  usual  entrance  to  it  was  by  the  pass  of  the 
Oberalp.  lis  inhabitants  spoke  the  language  of  the  Grisons, . 
and.  the  valley  was  a  dependence  of  the  abbot  of  Disseniis« 
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•  Down  to  the  lith  century  it  remained  closed  up  at  iis  lower 
•ntremily,  and  had  no  direct  coniniunication  with  the  lower 
vidley  of  the  Keuss.  About  that  lime,  however,  a  palh  seems 
10  have  been  opened,  and  Ihe  men  of  IJrscren,  allying  them^ 
selves  with  those  of  Uri,  threw  olT  ihc  yoke  of  tticir  {Qtuter 
feudal  lords.  A  mile  fh>fn  the  gallery  or  Uri  lies 

2  1/2  A  n  d  e  r  m  a  1 1,  or  Urseren  (Hal.  Orsera)— (/nrw ;  Drei 
Kdnigen,  Three  Kings,  good ;  Sonne,  Sun).  It  is  a  Tillage 
of  000  inhabitanta,  and  the  chief  place  of  iht  valley.  The 
4*iieese  made  on  the  surrounding  pastures  is  excellenl,  and  the 
red  trout  of  theOberalp  See  enjoy  the  reputaiion,  with  hungry 
travellers,  of  l»oin;;  the  finest  in  the  world.  'I'hey  are,  at  least, 
nn  e\('ell(Mit  dish,  cilher  at  breakfast  or  dinner.  The  Chtirch 
i)LSt.  ('oIkwIkihus  'issM  to  have  been  built  by  Ihe  Lombards. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of  St.  Anne,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  glacier,  aboTe  the  village,  afe  the  acanty 
remains  of  a  forest,  the  last  relic  of  lliat  which  perhaps  at  one 
time  clothed  the  sides  of  the  valley  entirely.  "  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  with  one  of  its  angles  pointed  upwards ,  and 
is  so  placed  as  not  only  to  break  ihe  fall  of  heavy  bodies  of 
snow,  but  to  divide  the  masses,  throwing  iheiii  off"  on  i(s  two 
sides.  It  is  now  a  slight  and  seemingly  a  i)erishable  derenee."" 
The  improvidence  of  the  inhabitants,  at  an  early  period ,  had 
reduced  it  to  a  small  grove,  which  those  of  later  times  had 
learned  to  value,  for  the  protection  It  afforded  to  their  dwel- 
lings f^om  falling  avalanches.  They  therefore  guarded  it  with 
the  utmost  care,  abstaining  from  cutting  down  a  stem  of  it; 
but,  in  1709,  foreign  invaders,  rerkless  of  the  consequences, 
felled  a  great  part  of  it,  and  coiisnrned  it  for  firc-wood  or  lo 
repair  tlie  Devil's  Bridge.  "Weakened  by  this  inroad,  each 
successive  year  has  seen  a  decrease  of  these  all-importani 
Kcntinels.  *A  few  more  winters,  and  those  that  are  lea  may 
he  swept  away  al  a  single  swoop,  when  it  will  become  necea- 
sarjr  to  abandon  the  village.  Such  is  an  Alpine  existence.  ** 
'^Cooper. 

I'his  was  but  one  of  the  evils  which  that  calamitous  year 

brouuhl  upon  this  remote  and  peaceful  valley,  when  the  armies 
of  three  nations  chose  it  for  ihc  arena  of  their  combats,  letting 
loose  the  furies,  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter,  upon  its  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants.  Suwarrow's  hordes  arii\ed  at  Andermalt 
in  that  year,  fandshed  with  hunger.  Like  ravenous  wolves 
they  seized  and  consumed  everything  they  could  lay  bands 
on.  They  greedily  devoured  a  store  of  soap  which  they  found 
in  Ihe  larder  of  the  inn,  and,  cutting  into  pie<'es  some  skins 
wliich  had  been  hung  oiit  to  dry. previous  to  being  tanned, 
boiled  and  ate  them  also. 
A  bridle-patb  stretches  up  the  side  valley  beUind  Audermatt^ 
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across  the  Oberalp,  and  past  its  lake,  to  Dissentis,  io  the 
Grisons  (llouie  77). 

The  vale  of  Urseren  is  about  9  miles  long  and  nearly  1  broad. 
It  contains  4  villages  and  1360  inhabiiaiiis,  i^ho  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  rearing  cattle  uid  keeping  dairies,  and  by  for- 
warding 'ifie  transit  of  goodsaeross  the  St.  Gottfaard,  for  which 
purpose  300  horses  are  kept  in  it.  At  Andermatt,  Uospita!, 
and  Alrolo,  are  many  mineral  deaUTs,  from  whom  spcciniehs 
may  be  purchased  of  the  many  rare  and  valuable  minerals  with 
which  the  range  of  ihe  St.  Gotthard  abounds.  The  variety  of 
species  is  surprising,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist 
derives  some  of  Ihe  rarest  substances  from  these  Alps. 

On  the  I.  of  ihe  road,  in  going  to  Hospital,  two  rade  stone 
pillars  may  be  seen :  they  are  the  potence  or  gallows,  belong- 
iiig  to  Andennatt,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  valley  of 
Urseren  was  an  independent  state,  and  Andermatt  the  chief 
place  in  it,  enjoying  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction ,  now 
removed  to  Altdorf.  It  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  an  extent 
the  possession  of  a  gallows  and  the  right  oi  hanging  criminals 
thereon,  was  an  object  of  pride  in  ancient  times.  Such  relics 
OS  this  may  be  found  throughont  Swf  tzertond :  they  seem 
everywhere  to  haire  been  preserved  almost  with  veneraHoo » 
and  are  kept  in  constant  repair  though  destined  never  more 
to  be  used. 

3/i  Hospital,  or  Hospcnthal— (fn;i :  Goldener  Lowe  (Gol- 
den Lion),  good;  said  to  be  even  better  than  thi^tat  Ander- 
matt. Excellent  honey  here. 

HosDital  receives  its  name  Opm  an  hospice  which  no  longer 
eiists  bere.  Above  the  village  rises  a  venerable  tower,  said  to 
be,  like  the  church  of  Andermatt,  a  work  Of  the  Lombards. 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  here  for  sale,  formed  by 
two  monks:  the  prices  seem  high.  The  mule  path  over  the 
Furca  (Route  30)  leads  hence,  in  5  hours,  to  the  glacier  of  the 
Rhone,  and  in  2  more  to  the  hosi)icc  of  the  Grimsel.  Our  high 
road  now  quits  the  valley  of  Urseren, and  following  the  course 
of  the  Reuss,  begins  to  ascend  by  numerous  zigzags  to  the 
summitof  the  St. -Gotthard,  which  may  be  reached  in  abouii 
1/4  hours  from  HospitaL 

Under  the  name  of  St.  Gotthard  are  comprised,  not  merely 
the  depression,  or  Col,  over  which  the  road  passes,  but  a  group 
or  clump  of  mountains,  all  exceeding  in  elevation  the  snow 
line,  situated  between  llio  canlons  of  l^ri,  Vallais,  Ticino,  and 
Grisons;  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  all  of  whkb,  with  innuinerable 
tributaries,  rise  within  a  circle  of  10  miles,  described' from  the 
summit  of  the  pass. 

The  river  Reuss  may  be  said  to  fall,  rather  than  flow,  into 
the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  between  Urseren  anUFlueleB 
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II  descends  9500  feet,  and  between  Uneren  and  the  too  of  th^ 

IWM  2000  reel,  farming  a  succession  <»r  rataracis.  Near  ilie 
summit  or  (he  pass  the  road  crosses  it  for  the  last  time  by  the 
brid^re  of  Rodunt,  m  hich  marlis  Ihe  boundary  of  the  Cantons^ 
Uri  and  J  icino.  The  source  of  the  Reuss  is  ifi  ihc  small  lake 
of  Lucendro,  a  short  distance  on  the  right  of  llie  roiid,  0808 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  valley,  or 
saddle-shaped  depression,  in  the  great  granila  ridge  of  the 
central  chain,  overlooked  hy  snow«clad  peaks  varying  belween 
8000  and  10,000  feet  in  height.  II  is  a  scene  of  the  most 
complete  sterility  and  desolation  :  the  road  winds  among, 
several  other  small  lakes  or  ponds,  some  of  which  flow  N., 
but  the  greater  part  are  feeders  of  the  Tirino,  on  theS.  side 
of  Ihc  pass.  They  may,  indeetl,  be  regarded  as  the  head-waters- 
of  that  river,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Canton  Tessin,  or. 
Ticino. 

S.  The  Hospice,  a  massive  and  roomy  building,  oonstrueted; 
at  the  eipente  o<  the  Canton  Ticino,  which  has  also  caused 
several  houses  of  refuge  to  be  built,  is  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  being  fitted  up  as  an  inn,  containing 
15  beds,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  two  (Capuchin 
friars.  Attached  to  itare  warehouses  for  goods.  A  very  humble 
house  of  refuge,  and  a  chapel  have  existed  on  this  spot  ever 
atnce  the  19ih  century,  owing  their  origin  to  the  Abbot  ot 
Dissentis,  who  stationed  a  monk  here  to  atlend  to  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical  wants  of  distressed  travellers.  In  the  17th 
century,  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  suggested  the  construction  of  a 
hospice  on  a  larger  scale,  which,  after  his  death,  was  executed 
by  his  brother.  This  building,  however,  was  swept  away  in 
1775,  by  an  avalanche:  another  which  succeeded  it,  was 
gultixd  by  the  French,  while  encamped  on  this  spot  in  1799- 
1000,  and  every  particle  of  wood  burnt  as  fueU  Ilhaa  remained 
ever  since  a  ruin,  and  the  only  house  for  the  reception  of  tra- 
vellers on  this  inhospitable  height,  was  the  older  hoapiee, 
converted  into  a  miserable  cabaret  fit  only  for  carters  and 
muleteers.  The  new  hospice  will  prove  a  convenient  subsli- 
lute  for  this  hovel. 

The  passage  in  winter  and  spring  is  by  no  means  free 
from  danger :  the  snow  is  sometimes  heaped  up  in  drifts  40 
feel  high  on  the  summit,  and  the  descent  towards  Airolo  ia 
much  exposed  at  times  to  tourmentes  and  avalanches  ( S  l^)* 
A  year  seldom  passes  without  the  loss  of  3  or  i  lives,  and  at 
times  melancholy  catastrophes  have  occurred.  The  spot  called 
lJuco  dei  Calanchetli  is  so  called  from  a  party  of  glaziers  from 
the  ValCalanka,  who,  persisting  in  pushing  on  from  the  hos- 
pice, in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  inmates,  were  buried  here 
beneath  the  snow.  In  1478,  an  avalanche  swept  away  a  troop 
of  60  Swiss  soldiers:  in  l6t#another»  which  fell  from  the 
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Hr        QMHidvMMiriedSOO  persons;  and.olie  in  1814  oy^rwkeliiiadM^ 

ilf         horses  laden  wilh:fOods.  Tbe  new  line  of  road  if  carried  as 
ir         inucllMi!4^ssiblc  out  of  tke course  or  these  clangers,  and  though 
it  is  tinprotccied  by  M}j  covered  galleues,  a€cideiil#  of  |liic«. 

kind  arc  more  rare. 
TlKMlescenl  Inwards  llaly  displa}  s  much  skilful  cngiuccrinji: 
I  and  (he  diOicuilies  (^I'a  slope,  much  sleeper  on  this  side  lliau 

oil  the  other,  have  been  overcomeby  a  series  ofzigzag  lerracet 
iMMceeded  in  numbers  and  tortuous  direcUon.on  any  other 
Alpine^^s.  They  begin  a  little  beyond  the  old  hospice,  and 
continue  nearly  all  the  way  to  Airolo.  The  turnings  are  less 
sharp  than  on  many  other  passes;  and  a  carriaf^e  drawn  by 
liorses  acciisfomrd  to  the  work  may  trot  down  at  a  (jnirk  pace. 
Near  the  upperm«)sl  zigzag  the  words  Suwftrrow  Victor,  in 
large  letters  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  record  the  success  of  the 
Russians  in  gaining  the  pass  from  the  French:  in  .1799.  It  was 
OB  this  nscent  that  the  Russian  grenadiers  were  for  some  time 
amsted  by  the  fire  of  the  French  riflemen  posted  behind  roclts 
and  trees.  The  a^ed  Suwarrow,  indignant  at  being  foiled  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  caused  a  jirave  to  be  dug,  and  lying 
down  in  it,  declared  his  resolution  to  he  buried  on  the  spot 
wluMO  "  his  children  "  had  been  repulsed.  This  appeal  was 
responded  to  by  his  soldiers  with  warmth,  and,  no  sooner  did 
Iks  putdkimaelf  at  their  head/ tluin  thsj  drove  the  republicans  ■ 
fnom  their  position.  The  upper  part  of  the  sully,  down  which , 
the  road  passes,  is  called  Val  Tremola  (Germ.  Triimmeln 
Thai),  Trembling  Valley,  from  its  supposed  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  tho-e  w  ho  passed  il.  Since  the  new  road  has  been 
made  its  terrors,  whatever  Ihey  were  previously,  have  been 
much  softened  It  is,  however,  exposed  to  some  danger  from 
avalanches  ia  spring;  and  one  or  two  houses  of  refuge  have 
l>eenbiHUto<iliel|erim¥ellera.  A  very  iiretiy  mlaeral, named 
from  Ihia  locality,  .where  it, was  first  found,  Tremdite,  abounds 
in  the  rock  of  the  valley,  and  specimens  of  it  occur  even  in 
the  walls  and  loose  stones  at  the  road-side.  The  old  road  lay 
along  the  I.  bank  of  the  Ticino;  the  new  keeps  on  the  rt. 
side  of  il,  and  before  reaching  Aimlo  makes  many  wide 
sweeps  along  the  flank  of  the  moiiniain,up  into  the  Val 
Bedcetto,  traversing  the  forest  of  Pioiella,  where  the  slate 
rocks  aia  taUvof  crystal!  of  gamei.  ^The  view  up  and  down 
the  vale  6f  the  Ticino,  flind  over  the  snowy*  mountaint^o»  the 
•opposite  side  of  it,  is  extremely  grand. 

"2  1/-2  Airolo  (Germ.  F>riels)—/fiiJ5  :  the  best  is  that  called 
the  Post,  kept  by  the  brothers  (^amossi :  Ihey  are  dealers  in 
*  minerals,  and  have  some  choice  specimens.  Airolo  lies  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tessin,  near  the  junction  of  the  branch 
Howing  out  ofllhe  Yal  Bedretto  with  that  rising  on  the  St. 
€otlufrd.  It  is  379i  feel  above  Ihe  sea-ievd,  and  its  inhabi- 
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tMiU,  both  in  babii  and  language^ere  Italian.  It|iOMCSses 
two  relict  of  antiquity  :  an  old  house  called  //  CatteUo,  and 
I  he  slump  of  a  lower  <Casa  dei  Pagani),  built,  it  is  said,  by 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  a.d.  774.  The  Lombard 
kings  conslrurted  a  line  of  similar  forts  from  this  all  the  way 
to  (iomo,  many  of  which  will  be  passed  by  the  trafeller  in 
descending  the  valley.  The  situation  of  ^irolo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Gotthard,  and  the  coMeqaentlraofiiof  travelters  aod 
goods,  are  ita  chief  souroea  of  prosperity.  The  summit  of  the 
liass  may  be  reached  by  a  carriage  in  3  hours ;  by  the  old  road 
a  pedestrian  might  reach  it  in  less  than  2.  Several  mule  paths 
also  concentrate  here.  1.  That  leading  up  the  Val  Bedretto 
to  ihe  Nufenen  pass  ( Route  35) ,  and  to  the  Gries  (Route  29); 
2.  Over  the  Leukmanier  into  the  Grisons;  3.  A  §ummer 
path,  and  difficult,  up  the  Val  Canaria,  past  the  beautiful 
waterfall  of  Galcaecia  and  over  the  SeUa-Chnt  to  Ander- 
matt,  in  5  hours. 

The  Val  Bedretto  terminates  about  3  miles  below  Airolo» 
at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  glen  of  Stalvedro,  which  is 
guarded  on  Ihe  rl.  by  another  of  the  Lombard  towers  of 
King  Desidcrius,  and  by  a  third  at  its  lower  extremity,  near^ 
Quinto.  i  bis  pass  was  defended  in  September,  1799,  by  a 
body  of  600  French  against  3000  grenadiers  of  Suwarrow^ 
army  for  11  hours,  after  whldi  they  effected  their  telreai 
over  Ihe  Griea  into  the  Yailais.  The  part  of  the  valley,  of 
the  Ticino  traversed  by  the  road  from  this  to  Biasca  is  called 
Val  Levantina,— Livincn  Thai  in  Germ.  A  few  miles  lower 
down  the  river  threads  another  defile,  named  after  a  loU^ 
house  wiihin  it, 

2  1/2  JJazio  Grande,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
on  Ihe  whole  route.  It  4s  a  rent  In  the  Monte  Piottino 
(Ftatifer),  Dearly  a  mile  long,  and  so  narrow  that  in  ancient 
times  Ihe  path  down  the  valley  found  no  access  to  it,  but 
was  carried  over  the  mountains,  high  above  the  river  on 
eilher  side.  The  existing  carriage-road  threads  the  depths 
of  the  gorge,  supported  for  a  great  part  of  tlie  way  on  arches 
and  terraces,  and  crossing  the  river  thrice  on  bridges.  Dur- 
ing the  storm  of  i83i  (before  alluded  to)  the  swoUen  Ticino 
swept  away  nearly  the  whole  of  these  cosUy  oonstructions  ; 
the  defile  was  rendered  tolaly  impassable,  and  limners 
were  compelled  to  find  their  way  by  the  long  abandoned 
footpath  over  the  heights. 

Chestnut  trees  (irst  appear  soon  after  ipyiUng  t^Hefile  of- 
Dazio,  and  vines  are  cultivated  at 

I  F  a  i  do — {Inns  :  Angelo;  -  Sole) —  the  principal  place  in 
the  vallev,  a  village  of  615  inhabitants.  A  revolt  of  the 
people  or  the  Val  Levantine,  in  1755,  against  their  tyrannical 
lords  and  masters  the  cowherds  of  Uri,  to  whom  they  had 
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been  subject  since  the  XVib  century ,  was  termiualcd  uu 
tbis  fpoi  by  ibe  eiecutlon  of  tbe  ringleacim,  wbose  bead* 
were  nMliened  Id  tbe  trunks  of  tbe  vast  cbestaut  trees,  in  the 
presence  or  3000  men  of  tbe  valley.  The  troops  of  the  Confe- 
<}cralion  had  previously  surrounded  and  disarmed  this  ill- 
slarred  band  of  rebels,  and  al'lerwards  coinpclled  them,  on 
bended  knees,  to  sue  for  mercy.  The  revolt  was,  perhaps, 
iioi  to  be  justified;  but  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the 
freedom  which  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Swiss  repubhcans 
vos,  down  to  tbe  end  of  the  last  century,  denied  by  tbem  to 
the  states  dependent  on  ibem^  who  groaned  under  a  bondage 
more  intolerable  than  (hat  of  any  monarchical  des|M)tisni! 
A  foot  pa  I  h  runs- from  Faido  over  the  Lukmanier  (R.  78}  to 
Dissenlis. 

Through  a  wilderness  of  stones  and  fallen  rocks  the  road 
reaches  ' 

SGiornico  (Germ.  Imis),  a  village  of  700  inhabitants, 
rontainii^  the  tVillowing  objects  of  antiq  uity A  high  tower ; 

the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Cuttello,  whose  substruc- 
fuie  is  said  to  exhibit  traces  of  a  fort,  attributed  to(heGauls(?), 
and  the  Church  of  San  I^icholas  da  Mira,  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  originally  a  heathen  temple.  Both  these  churches 
nre  certainly  examples  of  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  build- 
ings, and  highly  deserve  the  attention  of  the  architect  and 
antiquary*  Service  is  not  performed  in  St.  Nicholas, 
though  it  is  kept  in  repair.  The  arcbitectore  is  of  the  rudest 
Eomanescpie  style,  and  the  E.  end  ofTers,  perhaps,  the  roost 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  choir  raised  upon  substructions 
that  can  hardly  be  called  a  crypt,  found  in  the  ancient  Lcmu- 
bard  churches  of  Italy,  distinguished  by  staiicases,  whereas 
it  here  subsists  in  its  primitive  fori;i.  The  whole  neigh- 
l)ourhood  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  deserviu|^  at  least 
of  quite  as  much  attention  as  many  places  which  enjoy  nitidl 
more  extended  reputation.*'— P. 

Half  way  to  Bod  io  a  heap  of  large  rocks  (Sassi  Gross!)  smet 
as  a  moniinient  of  tbe  victory  gained  here  in  1178  over  the 
Milanese  by  the  Swiss,  who  had  made  a  foray  across  the  St. 
Golthardas  far  as  Bellinzona,  under  pretext  of  redressing  the 
injury  done  by  the  Milanese,  in  having  felled  some  trees  be- 
longing to  Canton  Uri.  The  winter  had  set  in  with  severity, 
and  tbe  main  body  of  the  Swiss  bad  returned  across  the  pass 
with  their  ptunder,  leaving  behind  only  about  600  men  under 
('attains  Stanga  of  Giornico,  and  Troger  of  (Jri.  Tbe  Milanese 
15,000  strong,  |)re6sed  forward  to  expel  the  highland  invaders, 
»ho,  resorting  to  stratagem  to  counteract  the  preponderance 
of  numbers,  laid  the  Hat  land  in  this  part  of  the  valley  under 
>vater,  and  placing  themselves  behind  it,  awaited  Iheir  cne~ 
uiies  at  the  fool  of  some  rocks.   In  the  course  of  tbe  night 
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the  >vaterfiroze  hard,  and  neit  morning,  wliile  the  advanro  of 
the  liaiians  amss  the  ice  was  Daturtlly  fUm  and  lallering,. 

Ibc  Swiss,  provided  wi(h  crampons  lo  cross  thoir  native  gla- 
ciers, rnshed  down  upon  them  in  a  furious  charge,  and  at  once 
put  them  to  the  rout.  Their  confusion  was  increased  by  vast  • 
masses  of  roc  k  hurled  from  the  rocks  above  by  parties  stationed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  slaughter  was  enormous.  Accor- 
ding  to  some  aceoufiti  1460,  oecordkig  U>  others  iOOO,  of  the^ 
Blilanesc  feU  on  this  occasion. 

The  Val  Levantine  terminates  a  little  beyond  Pollegio,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Jllcgno.  After  crossing  that  river  the 
traveller  reaches  Ciasca,  which  also  contains  a  very  ancient 
tthurch,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  A  chain  of  cha- 
pels, or  Via  Crucis,  leads  from  it  up  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Pe- 
iTonilla,  wbence  there  is  a  pleasing  view. 

In  1519,  an  earthquaice  shook  down  from  the  moanlail^ 
of  Val  Crenone,  near  the  entrance  or  the  Val  Blegno,  so  vast 
a  mass  of  earth  and  ro^k  that  it  arresled  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  extended  high  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
For  nearly  two  years  so  great  was  the  strength  of  Ihis  dam- 
Ihat  the  waters  accumulated  behind  it  into  a  lake  many  miles, 
in  extent,  inundating  numerous  villages,  and  driving  out  the- 
inhabitants  by  the  risingflood.  At  length,  in  1514,  it  began  to 
flow  over  the  barrier,  which,  being  tbas  loosened  and  w^akened^. 
suddenly  gave  way  about  Easter.  Thedeluge  thus  occasioned, 
swept  off  everything  before  it,— towns,  villages,  houses  and 
tress,  as  far  as  Hellinzona  (a  part  of  which  was  destroyed),  and 
the  Lago  Maggiore.    The  accumulated  debris  of  rocks  and 
mud  which  it  carried  down  with  it  covered  the  cultivated- 
land  With  desolation,  and  traces  of  the  ruin  thus  caused  may 
he  still  traced  along  the  valley.  Various  causes,  conformable* 
with  the  superstitions  notions  of  the  times,  were  assigned 
for  this  catastrophe.   Some  attributed  it  to  the  vengeance  of 
God  against  the  sins  of  (lie  inhabitants  of  Biasca,  called  fortik 
by  the  power  of  a  J'apal  Brief;  others  traced  it  lo  the  influence 
of  ^'certain  magicians  fiorn  Armenia."    It  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  an  earih(iuake,  since  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  fall  took  place  from  the  o|)i)osiie  side 
of  the  mountain,  which  buried  the  village  of  Campo  Bagnino. 
in  the  Val  Galanka.  About  8  miles  below  Biasca  the  if oesar. 
is  crossed,  and  our  road  falls  into  that  from  the  Pass  of  the 
Bernadin  (Route  90),near  the  battlefield  of  A  rbedo,  which  waSi 
as  fatal  to  the  Swiss  as  that  of  Giornico  was  to  their  opfio-^ 
uenls.    An  account  of  it,  as  well  as  a  full  description  of 
Bellinzona,  is  given  in  the  above  rnenlioncd  route*. 
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ROUTE  85. 

PASS  OV  THB  HOFEffBH  (NOV  EN  A )  FROM  OBERGESTELElf  10 

AIBOLO. 

9  stundeii  =  29  1/2  English  miles.  A.  footpath.  It  ascends 
the  Vale  of  Egiaen,  as  in  Route  29,  hut  hefore  reaching  ihe 
•Gries  Glacier  turns  to  the  left,  and  crossing  ihe  ridge  of  the 
Nufanen,  7260  feet  above  the  sea-level,  descends  into  Ihc 
Val  Bcdrello.  On  the  s.  slope  of  ihe  pass  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Ticiuo  takes  its  rise.  The  path  descends  along  its 
1.  bank  to  the 

6  Fl  0  spice  air  Acqua,  a  house  of  refuge  to  aceommodato 
"travellers,  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  nafh  crosses  the  valley 
from  this  s.  into  the  Val  Formazza.  The  Val  Bedretto,  from 
its  elevation,  has  but  an  inhospitable  climate;  long  winters, 
and  frosts  not  uncommonly  in  the  heighlof  summer,  mornin^ 
and  evening.  It  is  clothed  with  forests  and  pastures,  from 
which  its  612  inhabitants  derive  support  in  summer;  while  in 
>vinter  the  males  migrate  to  Italy,  to  seek  employment  a> 
servants.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  glaciers  and  is 
dreadfully  exposed  to  avalanches  (S  18;.  The  masses  of  falleii 
snow  often  remain' unmelted  on  the  margin  of  the  Ticiho 
III!  the  end  of  September.  At 

1/2  Bedretto,  the  principal  hamlet,  ihc  church-tower, 
^hich  has  been  once  swept  away,  along  with  the  parsonage, 
is  now  protected  by  an  angular  buttress,  directed  towaid 
the  side  from  which  the  avalanches  fall,  so  as  to  breek  and 
turn  them  away.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  a  icailty 
crop  of  rye  is  grown. 

3  1  /9  AMlo,  in  Route  3i,  p.  Ido. 

ROUT£  38.. 

.»A86'OF  TflB  GBUf ,  THDH,  tO  IHB  BATHS  OF  L8UE  (L0B€1IB), 

AMD  TO  IMOK  VH  THB  YALLAIS. 

17  Stunden  =  55  English  miles. 

The  Gemmi  (pronounced  Ghemmi)  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable passes  across  the  Alps.  Its  scenery  is  perhaps  ex- 
traordinary rather  thaa  grand,  and  to  be  seen  to  advantage 

H  ought  to  be  approached  from  the  Vallais.  There  Is  a  good 
char  road  as  farasKandersteg,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass :  the 
pass  itself  can  only  be  surmounted  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
The  char  road  recommences  at  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  connecting 
them  with  the  Simplon  road.  There  are  good  inns  at  Kan- 
derstcg,  jnd  at  the  Baths. 

The  first  imi  of  tlie  route  lies  e)6ng  the  heaBtlfhl  shores  of 
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the  lake  of  ihuu.  Near  the  tall  towerofSlratttingeiiitimfSM 
the  Kander  by  •  loAy  brfdgft^  Tliat  river  originally  avoidtMi 
the  lake  altogether,  and,  flowing  for  some  distance  parallel 
to  It,  behind  the  hill  of  StrftttllngeD,  joined  the  Aar  belo\i 
Thun.  Owing  to  tlio  quantity  of  mud  and  gravel  which  it 
broii^'ht  with  it,  and  the  slight  inclination  of  its  channel  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  it  convertcMl  the  surrounding  district 
into  an  unhealthy  marsh,  and  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which 
was  executed  in  1714  at  the  expense  of  the  canion,  of  turning 
the  ri?er  Into  the  lake  of  Thun.  This  was  effected  by  catting 
•  eiinal,  3000  ft.  long  and  372  ft.  broad,  into  which  the 
rirer  was  tamed;  and  which,  seen  from  the  bridge  in  cross-* 
ing.  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  natural  ravine.  By  this 
change  of  course  the  land  on  the  hanks  of  the  Aar  has  been 
drained  and  made  proOtable,  while  the  deposit  of  san«i  and 
stones  brought  down  by  the  river  into  the  lake  has  so  accu- 
mulated as  to  form  a  delta  around  Its  mouth,  extending 
already  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  annually  increa- 
sing. 

The  road  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Simmenthal  (Route  if), 
guarded  on  one  side  by  the  Stockhorn,  and  on  the  I.  by  the 
Miesen,  two  noble  mountains,  between  which  the  valley 
opens  out,  a  scene  of  exceeding  beauty,  with  the  castle  of 
Wimmis  standing  as  it  were  in  its  jaws.  On  the  margin  uf 
th^  lake  rises  another  picturesque  castle,  that  of  Spietz. 
Skirting  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  Niesen  we  enter  the  ?alley 
of  Fruiigen,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  verdore  and  fertility, 
and  may  be  said  toeihibii  Swiss  pastoral  sccneiT  in  perfection. 
Ascending  by  the  side  of  the  Kander  we  reach 

i3/4Frutigen  {Inns:  Ober,  and  Unfer-Landhaus),  a 
village  of  900  inhabitants:  its  houses  are  lor  the  most  pari 
not  older  than  1820—7,  at  which  time  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  in  two  consecatlve  conflagra- 
tions. Behind  it  the  valley  divides  into  two  branches :  that  on 
the  W.  leads  to  the  Adelboden;  that  on  the  £.  (down  which 
flows  the  Kander)  to  the  (icrnrni. 

The  road  passes  under  ihc  castle  of  Tellenburg,  the  resi  - 
dence of  theamtman,  or  bailiff,  of  the  district,  aud,  crossing 
the  Kander,  proceeds  up  its  rt.  bank  to 

2  1/2  Kandersteg  (/nn;  Cheval  lilanc;  good,  clean,  and 
reasonable;  furnishes  escellent  trout).  Chars  may  be  had  here 
to  Frutigen^  ride  of  about  9  hoars,  for  7  l/iCr.;  alsogoQd 
mules  to  cross  the  mountain  to  the  baths  of  Leuk«  at  about 
8  fr.  each,  and  I  1/2  f.  to  the  driver — a  journey  of  hours. 
Kandersteg  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley:  its  scattered  ha- 
bitations contain  about  700  individuals.  It  is  beautifully  si- 
tuated 3280  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  (lemini. 

Those  who  have  time  to  spare  may  be  rewarded  by  wulkini; 
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^ttt  ft  railet  into  Ihe  FeBMHi!  Talley  of  Oeschinen,  rumiinti 
illrecUy  E.  from  Kandersleg,  ivkere,  bammed  in  by  precinii  es 
and  glaciers,  ihey  will  find  a  beautiful  dear  lake.  whi(  K 
mirrors  on  its  smooth  surface  ihe  anowY  peeks  of  the  Biuin^ 
lis  Alp,  at  whose  base  it  lies.  .  . 

Above  Kandersteg  the  char-road  ceasea,  and  in  about  1 1/i 
mile  from  the  inn,  the  ascent  of  the  Pass  of  the  Gemmi  ciinL 
mences  in  earnest.  The  path  lies  at  Orst  ihrouch  formts 
«ojni  passing  the  boundary-line  of  the  Cantons  liernc  ami 
'/Sr.     "  cmwgw  upon  a  tract  of  open  pasture  land 

aern,  m  iTsa.  Tbe  pith  wfiids,  for  a  eonaiderable  disianc** 

among  the  fragmeillaorroc^a  lMmight  down  by      Fanl  er 

on  stands  the  •  *«"iiti 

SSofitary  inn  of  Schwarcnbach,  a  mereehalei,  aflrordina 
no  other  refreshment  than  cheese,  milk,  and  brandv  jii  fl 
containing  6  or  8  miserable  bed s-accommodai ions  wbiiii 
however  humble,  are  donbiless  often  most  acceptable  inl  ii-li' 
a  situation.  A  small  loll  is  demanded  here  for  the  mainienanro 
jTUic  road.  A  circumstance  which  occured  on  this  snot  h  is 
Itarnished  the  German  poet,  Werner,  with  the  plot  of 
tragedy,  somewhat  extravagant  and  improbable,  called  Th  . 
24ih  of  February.'^  In  theiourseof  the  17th  Snim  iV 
veller,  having  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner,  in  crosaW  ihT. 
pass,  asked  for  a  night's  lodging  at  this  hovel.  Its  tenant ir«M 
a  peasant,  whom  misfortune  had  reduced  to  the  denfh 
poverty  and  misery.  His  daughter  had  been  accidentally 
failed  liy  hw  brother,  while  they  were  both  child  en  a  i 
the  boy  bad  hi  cpnaequenre  disappeared.  The  man's  cat 
had  died,  his  land  had  become  barren,  and,  at  the  mom 
of  the  stranger^s  arrival,  his  creditors  had  threatenedTo  sei7 
all  he  possessed  and  eject  him.  Urged  by  theriafat  J Vh^ 
wealth  which  the  stranger  carried,  by  the  presenw  of  want 
and  the  prospect  of  escaping  detection  in  such  a  remoir^nii 
tude.  the  peasant  conceived  and  executed  the  murder  J  hil 
«ieat— phinging  his  knife  inio  his  bosom  while  he  slem  'i  ho 
dying  man  ere  he,  breaihed  his  last,  had  just  time  to  revon? 
to  the  assassin  thaihe  weshislong^losieSild/murned  fi?i 
an  absence  of -20  years,  yirtuous,aSd  wealthy  eiou^^^^    hav  • 
raised  his  father  abovfe  all  future  distress.  He  hid  dela?l 
discovering  h.msel  unti  he  could  gain  his  father^saVS 
The  murderer  of  his  child  it  appears,  had  also  slain  his  own 
firtWr,  and  the  curse  of  his  dying  parent  had  aJ  Vh^^  * 
himself,  pursued  him  through  Hfi,  and  blighted  hifo^^^^^^^^^ 
The  moment  at  which 'the  Wr  of  the  siI  aLcr  ^'^f'- 
niilted  was  midnight,  on  the  2ith  of  February,  the  a nVj  l.'" 
sary  of  the  paternal  malediction,  The  guili/ VwSch"^  o^^^^^ 
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lie         Route  38.— Pa55  of  the  GemmL 

whelmed  ^ilh  remorse,  gave  himself  up,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
justice,  and  suffered  by  Ihc  hangman. 

About  2  miles  above  this,  the  palh  reaches  and  winds  alonpt 
the  E.  margin  of  a  small  Inke,  called  Dauben  See,  supplied 
by  snow,  not  by  springs,  which  often  swell  it  so  as  to  cover 
the  path  :  for  8  monihs  of  ihe  year  it  is  frozen.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  seared  and  naked  limeston*? 
rocks  which  form  the  summit  of  the  pass:  they  seem  too  bar- 
ren for  even  the  hardiest  lichens.  The  culminating  point  tra- 
versed by  the  road  is  7160  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  From  a 
rocky  eminence  on  the  I.  of  the  palh  a  superb  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  chain  of  Alps  beyond  \\u* 
Rhone,  separating  the  Vallais  from  Piedmont,  the  Weisshoni 
(Cervin),  and  the  Arc  de  Zan.  Itis  one  of  the  most  slrikiiig 
views  in  Switzerland. 

Near  the  verge  of  the  descent  stands  a  small  shed,  capable 
of  affording  only  partial  shelter  in  a  storm.  A  little  lower 
down  the  traveller  flnds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
from  which  a  plumb-line  mighibe  thrown  into  the  valley  be- 
low, nearly  ICOO  ft.,  almost  without  touching  the  rock,  so 
vertical  are  its  sides.  It  is  along  the  face  of  this  vast  wall, 
that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  alpine  roads, 
constructed  in  l73G-it,  by  a  party  of  Tyrolese,  has  been  car- 
ried. Its  zigzags  have  been  very  ingeniously  contrived,  for 
in  many  places  the  rocks  overhang  the  palh,  and  an  upper 
terrace  projects  farther  out  than  the  one  immediately  below 
it.  It  varies  in  width  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  is  bordered  at  the 
side  by  a  dry  wall,  and  is  practicable  for  mules.  There  is  no 
danger  in  it,  but  its  proximity  to  the  abyss  must  be  a  trial 
for  some  nerves. 

The  wonders  of  this  pass  are  increased  to  those  wbo 
approach  it  from  the  side  of  Leuk. 

'*The  upper  end  of  the  valley ,  as  you  look  towards  the  Gemmi, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  cul-de-sac,  shut  in  by  a  mountain 
wall.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  until  you  reach  the  foot 
of  the  precipice,  itis  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  way 
out,  or  to  tell  w  hither  the  road  goes,  or  how  it  can  be  carried 
up  a  vertical  surface  of  rock.  It  is  a  mere  shelf — in  some  parts 
a  mere  groove  cut  in  the  face  of  the  huge  cliff,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  mule  to  pass,  and  at  the  turns  of  the  zigzags  you 
constantly  overhang  a  depth  of  nearly  500  ft.  We  were  recom- 
mended to  dismount  in  several  places,  but  I  believe  that  the 
foot  of  an  alpine  mule  is  seldom  less  sure  than  that  of  the 
biped  he  carries.  It  is  yet  down  this  difficult  road  that  inva- 
lids are  carried  to  the  bath  :  it  is  the  only  way  of  approach- 
ing them  from  the  N.,  unless  you  were  to  make  a  slight 
det<iurof  200  miles  by  Rerne,  Friburg,  Vevey,  and  Marligny. 
Pci'Sons  who  are  very  infirm  are  boroc  on  men's  shoulders. 
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kiafM§i9t1ftter«andR  lt  saHifftep  bave  their  eyes  baikf 
dagi»#  prevail  Hm  shock  wMcfc-Mlgfct  'be  gives  to  weak 
nerves  by  the  terrors  ofythe  pelhway.  ^  * 

**  While  at  Leuk  1  copied  the  following  clause,  relative  to 
the  transport  of  invalids,  from  the  printed  ro'.Milntions  issiird 
by  the  director  of  Ihe  bal hs : — 'Pour  uno  |m  rsotiiie  au-dessus  de 
10  ans  il  faudra  4  porteurs;  si  elle  est  d  un  poids  au-dessus  du 
commun,6  porteurs;  si  cependant  elle  est  d  un  poids  extraor- 
dinaire, et  que  le  commlisaire  le  juge  n<ice&saire,  il  pourra 
ijouter  Spoifmiy  el  limif  plus.'  I  wee  aiBBsed  bv  tMe 
proYi8ii0;lbreicessivt  eorpulence.  The  iicieot  torn  .Ihe  hiihe 
to  the  summit  takes  up  nearly  2  hours.** 

3  3/4  Baths  of  Leuk  l.oukerbad,  Fr.  —  Loechc).  Inns  : 
Maison  Blanche;  the  best,  and  good;  —  Ooix  d'Or;  soveral 
pensions.  The  accommodation  is  as  good  as  can  be  expei  ted, 
considering  that  the  houses  (except  the  tirst)  are  of  wood  , 
not  very  well  built,  shut  up  and  abandoned  from  October  to 
May.  The  Ijiie  la  talefible,  everything  hoi  milk  end  eheeee 
being  brought,  mm  the  valley  below. 

The  baths  consist  of  5  or  6  lodging-houses,  attached  lea; 
hamlet  of  about  300  inhabitants,  situated  more  than  4500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  i.e.  higher  than  the  hifihe^it  moun- 
tain in  Great  Britain.  Its  hot  springs  annually  ailiiK  i  a  m\m- 
ber  of  visitors,  chiefly  Swiss  and  1  lencli,  during  the  season^ 
viz.,  IB  thf  inootfift  olM]^  aiid  August,  though  the  inns  are 
open  from  May  le  Octeher*  Frem  m  dreeahiesa  of  the  aiHWf 
tion,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the- defects  of  the  led- 
gings,  few  English  would  desire  to  prolong  their  stay  here, 
after  saiisfyinjj  their  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  place.  The 
baths  and  adjacent  buildings  have  been  throe  limes  swept 
away  by  avalanches  since  their  establishment  in  the  lC>lh  cen- 
tury; and,  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity,  a 
Ter|;a|imA  dyk*  is  BafW  biUlt  behind  the  vfllage  to  ward  off 
theaaew.  Such  danger,  hewefeti  U  passed  before  thebelhiiis 
seasonbegins.Oneof  the  firstpatiiNI|of  the  baths  was  theeele- 
brated Cardinal,  and  Archbishop  efSien,  Matthew  Schinner. 

The  springs,  to  the  number  of  10 or  12,  rise  in  and  around 
the  villajie,  and  mne-tenths  of  them  run  ofl"  into  the  Dal» 
torrent  without  being  used.  The  chief  spring  of  St  Law- 
retiee  hursts  forth  out  of  the  ground  between  the  inn  and 
the  bath-bovse;  a  rlvaleiin  volnmeai Its  soom^  Withn lenK 
peratnve  of  124''  Far.  It  is  usedfot  Ihrbatha  after  being 
slightly  cooled.  The  other  springs  vsrf  somewhat  in  iaitppiiK 
rature,  but  little  in  contents.  They  contain  only  a  small 
portion  of  saline  matter,  and  seem  to  owe  their  benp(i(  ial 
eJTects  less  to  their  mineral  qualities  than  to  tlieir  tempera- 
ture and  the  mode  of  using  them.  The  patient  begins  with  a 
iMh  of  an  hoar's  duration,  but  goes  on  increasing  it  daily, 
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until  at  length  he  remains  in  the  water  8  hours  a  day — 4  bp- 
fore  breakfast  and  i  after  dinner.  The  usual  cure  time  (kur) 
is  about  3  weeks.  The  want  of  the  accommodation  of  private 
baths,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  ennui  of  such  an 
amphibious  existence,  if  passed  in  solitude,  has  led  to  the 
practice  of  bathing  in  common.  The  principal  bath-house  is 
a  large  shed  divided  into  i  compartments  or  baths,  each 
about  40  ft.  square,  and  capable  of  holding  15  or  20  persons. 
To  each  of  these  balhs  there  are  two  entrances,  communi- 
cating with  dressing-rooms,  one  for  the  ladies,  the  other  for  the 
gentlemen.  Along  the  partitions  dividing  the  baths  runs  a 
a  slight  gallery,  into  which  any  one  is  admitted,  either  lo 
look  on  or  converse  with  the  bathers  below.  The  stranger 
will  be  amazed,  on  entering,  to  perceive  a  group  of  some 
12  or  15  heads  emerging  from  the  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  float  wooden  tables,  holding  coffee-cups,  newspapers, 
snuff-boxes,  books,  and  other  aids,  lo  enable  the  bathers  lo 
pass  away  their  alloted  hours  with  as  small  a  trial  to  their 
patience  as  possible.  The  patients,  a  motley  company,  of  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  and  various  ranks,  delicate  young  ladies, 
burly  friars,  invalid  officers,  and  ancient  dames,  are  ranged 
around  the  sides  on  benches,  below  the  water,  all  clad  in 
long  woollen  mantles,  with  a  tippet  over  their  shoulders. 
It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  a  bystander  to  see  people  sipping 
their  breakfasts,  or  reading  the  newspapers,  up  to  their  chins 
water  —  in  one  corner  a  party  at  chess,  in  another  an  appa- 
rently interesting  Ute-d'tete,  is  going  on ;  while  a  solitary 
sitter  may  be  seen  reviving  in  the  hot  water  a  nosegay  of 
withered  flowers.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  preserved 
by  a  supply  of  fresh  water  constantly  flowing  into  it,  from 
which  the  patients  drink  at  limes.  Against  the  walls  are 
hung  a  set  of  regulations  and  sumptuary  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  decorum  in  the  baths,  signed  by  the  bur- 
gomaster, who  enforces  his  authority  by  the  threat  of  a  fine  of 
2fr.  for  the  highest  ofl^ence  against  hk,  code. 

*'Ar.  7.  Personne  ne  pent  entrer  dans  ces  bains  sans  etre 
revetue  d*une  chemise  longue ,  el  ample,  d'une  ^toffe  gros- 
siere,  sous  peine  de  2  fr.  d'amende. 

'•Ar.  9.  La  mdme  peine  sera  encouru  par  ceux  qui  n'en 
entreraient  pas ,  ou  n'cn  sortiraient  pas  d'une  maniere  de- 
cente." 

Four  hours  of  subaqueous  penance  are,  by  the  doctor's  de- 
cree, succeeded  by  one  hour  in  bed;  and  many  a  fair  nymph 
in  extreme  ney/ir/e,  with  stockingless  feet,  and  uncoifed  hair, 
may  be  encountered  crossing  the  open  space  between  the 
bath  and  the  hotels.  From  their  condition  one  might  sup- 
jMise  they  had  been  driven  out  of  doors  by  an  alarm  of  fire, 
or  some  such  threatening  calamity. 
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The  principal  curiosity  or  Ihc  neighbourhood  is  ihc  Lad- 
ders (Leitern),  A  rough  path  through  the  Moods,  on  the  1. 
or  K.  side  of  the  Dala,  about  1  1/2  mile  long,  leads  to  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  which,  as  before  observed,  hems  in  the 
valley  of  Leuk  on  all  sides,  as  with  a  colossal  wall.  Upon 
the  summit  of  this  precipice,  however,  stands  a  village,  cal- 
led Albinen  ;  and  the  only  mode  by  which  its  inhabitants  can 
communicate  directly  with  the  baths,  is  by  a  series  of  8  or  10 
ladders  placed  perpendicularly  against  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  didicult  to  climb  to  the  top,  but  it 
would  not  do  for  any  of  weak  nerves,  and  a  dizzy  head,  as 
many  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  loose,  others  broken ;  and  the 
ladders  themselves,  which  are  pinned  to  the  crevices  of  the 
rock  by  hooked  sticks,  are  often  awry  and  very  unsteady  : 
yet  they  are  traversed  at  all  seasons,  day  and  night,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  above— by  men  as  well  as  women 
and  children,  often  with  heavy  burdens.  The  use  of  the  lad- 
ders, w  hich  the  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  valley  render  indis- 
pensable, has  given  rise  lo  a  singular  modilication  of  the 
dress  of  the  female  peasants,  which  here  includes  those  ne- 
ther habiliments  confined  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  men 
and  shrews.  Nor  are  they  ashamed  of  this  portion  of  their 
nttire ,  as,  in  climbmg  ihe  mountains,  the  petticoat  is 
lucked  up,  and  the  wearers  do  not  dilTer  in  appearance  from 
boys. 

The  rocky  pass,  called  Felscn  Gallerie,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Dala,  on  the  way  to  Siders,  near  Inden,  is  a  very  strik- 
ing scene. 

Mules  are  kept  at  the  baths,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
inissaire,  lo  transport  travellers  :  the  prices  are  Gied  by  a 
printed  tariff  (S  10). 

There  are  two  ways  from  the  baths  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  road  of  the  Simplon— the  one  follows  the 
course  of  the  Dala  torrent  through  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
and  conducts,  in  about  9  miles,  to  the  village  of  Leuk  :  it  is 
just  passable  for  a  char-a-banc,  but  is  very  rough. 

2  2/3  Leuk  (,lnns  :  Kreutz;  Stern)— a  village  of  620  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Khone,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Dala.  A  covered  bridge  over  the  Rhone  connects  it  with 
ihe  Simplon  road  (Route]  50).  Above  it  are  ruins  of  two  cas- 
tles, destroyed  by  the  Vallaisans  in  liU. 

The  other,  a  mule-path  carried  along  the  W.  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dala,  but  high  above  that  river,  conducts  at  once 
to  the  town  of  Sierre  (Siders),  15  miles  distant,  and  is  a 
short  cut  for  those  who  wish  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  Martigny  and  Geneva.  It  traverses  the  high 
pasturages,  and  beyond  them  a  forest  of  larch,  and  passes, 
iirst,  the  village  of  Imdcu,  near  which  a  most  extensive  vie>\: 
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is  gained  over  ilic  valley  of  ihc  Rhone,  its  towns,  villages, 
farms,  and  old  castles.  The  unsightly  debris  broufjht  down 
by  the  furious  torrenU  issuing  from  the  opposite  Tuley,  and 
tbe  wide  eipiMor  bere  gravel^  oferfloired  by  the  Rhone  in 
•pring,  and  oonverted  into  a  ff¥er<liannel— but  in  summer 
left  bare  and  arid,— give  a  desolate  character  to  the  scene. 

.Between  Iniden  and  another  vilia^^e,  called  Varen,  the  road 
makes  an  abrupt  turn,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  most  tremendous  and  overhanging  precipice. 
1  he  effect  of  approaching  it  from  the  side  of  Sierre  is  grand 
in  the  extreme,  and  totally  unexpected,  after  tnrning  a  ooroat 
of  the  rock.  The  path  is  carried  along  a  narrow  ledge  in 
AronI  of  the  cliff;  beneath  it  is  a  gaping  abyss,  extending 
nearly  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Dala,  and  above,  the  rocks  lean 
io  far  forward,  that  stones  falling  from  their  tops  would  des- 
cend upon  the  road,  and  it  is  therefore  partly  protected  by  a 
roof.  This  spot  is  called  the  Gallerie,  and  was  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  combat  in  17U9,  when  the  Vallaisans  defended  tlitf 
lipot  for  several  weelLS  against  tbe  French^ effeetoallyiAecluiig. 
ailattempU  to  pass,  by  rolling  d5wn  stones  aiMt  legs  from 
aboTe. 

A  rough  and  steep  descent  leads  from  this,  in  about  1 
hour,  to  Skure,  upon  the  Simplon  road  (Route  59.) 

EOUIE  39. 

PA86  OF  TUE  RAWTL.    CTm  TO  iU>N,  CmOtSim  tHB. 

finnuii. 

« 

23  stunden«:72  Eng.  miles. 

This  pass  was  once  more  frequented  than  at  present :  ft  la 
in  places  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  only  practicable  on 
foot,  and  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  one  of  sure  fool 
and  steady  nerves,  nor  withoul  the  aid  of  ao  experienced  and 

atout  guide.  ^  .  •       ^  ^  ... 

An  derLenh^at  theN.  fMltof  the  pass,  is  a  good  haltmg-* 
idace ;  thence  to  Sion,  orer  tbe  nountain,  forms  a  day's  jour- 
ncY. 

It  is  about  12  miles  from  Thun«  along  the  margin  of  the- 
lake  (see  Route  38,  p.  lii),  to  .  ^  .  . 

3i/2£rlenbach,atthe  entrance  of  the  SunnMnthal.  Aa 
that  valley  (described  in  Route  il)  makes 'a  consldereMo- 
enrve,  the  shoftett  way  to  the  Rawyl  is  to  strike  up  the^ 
Diemtlgen  That,  running  nearly  due  S.  from  Erienbach.  The 
pass  crosses  the  stream  of  the  Chivel,  and  follows  its  I.  bani^ 
through  Diemtigcn  and  Narrenbach,  then  crosses  it  to 

2  3/i  Thiermatten, where  thereisan  inn.  Abouta mile 
beyond  this  it  again  crosses  the  stream,  and,  leaving  it  oa 
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the  I.,  gradual  y  ascends  to  llie  pass  of  the  Grimtiii  (5580  ft). 
Descending  ihrough  lUe  f'eriMci  Thai  (t  fertile  >^ey,  only  <l 

miles  long),  it  reaches 

3  1/2  Maiten,  in  the  Upper  Simrnenthal.  About  4 
mites  above  this^  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Siminen,  lies  the  vil- 

i  1/^  A.n  der  Lenk  (fitnt ;  Bftr;  KreoU;)— beaulirttlly 

situated,  surrounded  by  high  peaks  and  glaeiers.  "The 
wild  Slrubel  (10,500  feel),  with  the  waste  of  snowy  j?laciers 
beneath  it,  Torms  the  most  striking  and  prominent  Teature, 
rising  into  the  air  above  an  unusually  long  line  or  grey 
precipices,  down  which  10  or  12  cascades  are  seen  roUing 
iblo  the  country  at  the  base.""— l.a(ro&e. 
'  ICkaSlnimeD  rises  aboul  6  miles ibeYe  Ad  derLenk^  at  tlie 
Toot  oftlie.glaeier  of  BtoliberK»fN>in  a  source  called  theSeven 
Fountains.  In  the  source  itself  there  is  little  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble  of  the  ascent  to  it,,  but  the  scenery  around  it  is 
of  great  grandeur.  Between  it  and  An  defL^nk  tbeSimmen 
forms  several  cascades. 

The  direct  road  from  Lenk  over  the  Rawyl  to  Sion,  a 
distance  of  11  leagues,  or  30  miles^  adheres  to  the  W.  side  of 
4he  valley,  and  Instead  of  ptroceeding  to  the  fource  of  the  Sim- 
men,  ascends  by  the  bank  of  its  tributarv,  the  Ifligenbach, 
flowing  from  theS.W.  to  Ifligen,  a  groupof  wretched  chalets, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rawyl  (Les  Ravins).  A  series  of  short 
zigzags  lead  up  the  mountain  over  fallen  rocks  and  detached 
])atches  of  snow,  crossing  the  channel  grooved  by  the  descen- 
ding avalanches;  and  then  along  a  ledge,  in  many  places  not 
a  foot  broad,  with  a  precipice  on  one  side  and  an  abyss  on 
ahe  other.  "When  about  1500  feet  above  4he  Ifflgenthal  the 
iMth  becomes  more  and  more  hazardoa<i.  •  •  •  Here  one 
cascade,  from  the  higher  part  of  the  precipice,  flics  over  the 
head  of  the  passenger  as  he  creeps  between  it  and  the  rock; 
and  there,  in  a  black  and  dismal  rift,  round  which,  the  path- 
way winds,  a  second  falls  upon  the  very  ledge  upon  which 
you  pass,  and  sweeps  down  the  precipice  below  you.  To  be 
eaiight  on  this  passage  by  a  tornado,  or  violent  thundergust, 
which  instantly  adds  to  the  yohime  of  these  cascades,  cai| 
hardly  fail  to  entail  loss  of  life,  which,  in  this  part  particu- 
larly, not  unfrequently  occurs  in  bad  weaiher  and  early  in 
spring.  After  11/2  hour's  climb  (from  Iffigen)  I  reached 
the  summit  of  the  precipices  without  accident.  The  pathway 
emerged  upon  a  flat,  partly  loose«  wet  shale,  partly  thick 
gra8S."^Lo(ro6e. 

A  bed  of  snow  Iving  on  the  W.  bank  of  a  small  lake,  the 
RawylSee,  must  then  becarossed  ;  an  acclivity  succeeds  which 
brings  you  to  the  cross  marking  the.  summit  of  the  piss 
(IWCeet), 
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1  1/2  The  summit  oflhe  ridge,  or  ptoteao,  between  tiie  BCL 

ami  S.  declivilicii,  is  se?eral  miles  broad.  Another  small 
lake  is  reached  before  the  traveller  gains  the  brow  of  tbe  S. 
ilccHvily  of  the  mourilain,  consisting  of  precipices  similar  to 
thiise  on  the  side  of  Berne.  The  view  hence  of  the  moun- 
UHis  on  theS.  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Rhone,  especially  of  the 
Itatlerbom  and  its  glaciers,  is  very  sublime.  A  zigzag  path 
cotiducts  down  tbe  i^iflb,  and  then  bearing  away  to  the  rt., 
-  asrcnds  another  steep  mountain,  mssing  over  rough  groand, 
and  throogb  fir  forests;  a  walli  or  4  bonrs  from  tbe  saminit 
l.efore  it  reaches  the  Orst  hamlet 

41/4  A  yen t—(ISo /nn  here)— '*  Among  the  many  cas* 
ladcb  on  the  S.  declivities  oflhe  Rawy  II  noticed,  in  particular, 
nne,  as  I  descended  the  line  of  precipices,  of  an  uncommonly 
fine  and  singular  appearance,  bursting  out  of  a  black  cleft  iu 
fbe  race  ota  broad  and  precipitous  rock,  in  5  or  6  distinct 
xoltiinns,  and  afterwards  forming  a  fine  wild  lumbleof  Ibain* 
Ing  water."— ta/ro66. 
t^Sion  (Route  59). 

The  above  route  is  not  described  from  personal  know:-^ 
ledge,  but  chiefly  from  Lalrobe,  and  some  German  authorities, 
ihe  editor  will  be  thankful  lor  any  |  orsonal  iiiforinalion  res- 

peeting  tbe  passes  of  the  Rawyl  and  Sanelsch.  . 

•  •  . 

ROUTE  40. 

PASS  OF  THE  SANETSCH.—SAANEII  TO  SION. 

lOl/i  stunden=3n/2  English  miles. 

This  is  a  walk  of  8  hours  without  interruption ;  a  long, 
sleep,  and  tedious  pass,  hut  not  dangerous,  except  in  very  bad 
weather.  The  village  of  Saanen  (orGessoney)  and  the  road 
between  it  and  Tbun  Js  described  in  Route  41 . 
•  At  Staad  tbe  patb  turns  S.  by  the  yalley  of  tbe  Saane,  tbe 
upper  end  of  which  Is  called  Gsteig-Thal  to 

3  Gsieig— 7nn5.  Rar;  Rabe)— the  highest  vilfagc  in  it;, 
situated  close  under  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Mitlaghorn,  and 
neur  the  foot  of  the  Sanelsch,  the  most  westerly  of  the  passes 
nvcr  the  Hernese  chain.  The  direction  of  the  path  from 
Gsteig  is  S.  E.,  still  by  the  side  of  the  Saane,  through  a  con- 
fined and  savage  gorge,  until  its  source  is  passed.  The  sum*- 
iiiit  may  be  reached  in  1 1/2  boar. 

2  1/3  The  summit  isTSoO  feet  abo?e  the  s^a,  andpresenta 
a  wild  rocky  solitude,  unvaried  by  vegetation ;  but  the  view 
from  the  S.  side  over  the  chain  of  Alps  and  gtaders,  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  Cervin,  is  very  noble. 

After  descending  for  some  lime,  skirling  along  under  the 
edge  of  the  great  glacier  de  Ch  imp  Fleuri,  the  paih  reaches, 
ihc  stream  of  tbe  Morge,  and  crosses  it  to 
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;  3 2/3  C  h  a  m  p  a  g  n  0 1,  thcucc  descendiog  upoa 
1  I/a  5ion  (Route  dU). 

•  *  « 

BOUTE  il . 

THDPf  TO  VEVEY,  BY  THE  SIMMENTHAL ;  BATHS  OF  WEIS-^ 
SBNBUR6,  SAANEN,  CHATEAU  d'OKX,  ARO  6ai)¥&a£»;^ 
FOOTPATH  OV£a  TUE  DENT  D£  J  AM  AM. 

8i  1/2  slUDden  =80 1/2  English  miles. 

The  road  through  the  SimmeBlbal  has  only  menlly  Well 
made  practicable  for  carriages.  It  U  a  little  longer  than  the 
lughway  by  Berne  and  Freiburg,  Route  42. 
•  The  entrance  to  the  Simmenlhal  lies  between  the  Stockhorn 
on  the  rt.  and  the  Miesen  on  the  I.,  and  is  approached  from 
llraii  by  the  roaii  idong  the  marsin  of  the  Jake,  and  the  banks 
pr  the  Kander,  as  far  as  iis  Junction  iriih  the  Mmnien,  a  little 
below  the  picturesiine  caatle  of  Wimmis,  which  our  road 
IMisses  on  the  1. 


3 1/2  About  two  miles  farther  on,  'Hlie' house  of  the.r— 
tor  of  Erlenbach  iodictles,  by  itoneatnetty  the  eKtremeeoniT 
fort  of  its  internal  arrangements.  Large  airy  rooms  and  a 
capital  German  library,  with  the  society  of  the  worthy  pas- 
|or  and  bis  wife,  offer  many  inducements  to  a  lover  of  quiet 
and  romantic  scenery.  The  clergymen  in  this  neighbour- 
liood  are  all  willing  to  receive  hoarders  at  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  i  or  5  Louis  a  month*  From  this  iiarsonage  Latrobe 
ftarted  on  those  alpine  expeditions  which  Iw  has  described  In 
1^0  admirable  and  interesting  a  manner  III  Alpenstock  (au 
excellent  English  guide  with  a  foreign  name).  The  Stock- 
horn  rises  almost  immediatelv  behind  the  village  of  Erlen- 
bach/'—(fnn*  ;  LOwe  and  Bar).—/:. 

1 1/4  Weissen burg  ''has  a  good  inn,  where  mules  may 
be  hired  and  chairs,  with  bearers,  to  convey  persons,  who  do 
not  choose  to  walk,  to  the  Baths  of  Weissenburg,  distant 
between  %  and  3  mHes  from  this.  There  is  an  ascent  imme- 
diately on  letying  the  TlUage,  bat  tiler-  that  thif  ^th  winds 
tiirough  the  most  beautifhl  and  pielnreMoe  deflUle.  narrowing 
at  every  step  into  a  profound  chum,  tul  suddenly  IheBatl^ 
house,  singularly  situated  in  its  recesses,  bursts  upon  the 
vievv.  This  large  building  is  placed  in  a  little  nook  between 
the  boiling  torrent  BOntschi  and  the  rocks,  barely  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  house  and  baths.  In  this  retired  spot  the  tra- 
veller ii  stfrprlsed  id  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  crou^d  of 
peasants,  in  Jnl^  there  were  75  of  thai  ckst,  and  iO  of  a 
higher  class  of  visitors  :  later  inihe  year  the  latter  pi^ponde* 
rate.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  pass  their  time  in 
tins  solitude.  Three  weeks  is  the  core"  or  ^od  allotted 
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to  ihe  trial  of  the  remedy  of  the  waters,  which  aresulphureous, 
aod  are  supposed  to  be  most  efficacious  iu  removing  all  ttt- 
lerul  otMtructioiit.  Gretl  most  be  their  power  to  induce 
patients  to  remain  in  so  meianeholT  a  place ;  yet  the  scenery 
aronnd  is  hi(^ly  picturesque,  but  inaccessible  to  all  but  stout 
climbers,  except  along  the  road  to  Weissenburg.  The  source 
is  situated  about  1/2  a  mile  higher  up  in  the  gorge,  and  the 
water,  which  has  a  temperature  of  above  22o  Reaum.,  is 
conveyed  to  the  baths  io  wooden  pipes  carried  along  the  foce 
of  tbeprecipice. 

The  batli-lionse  if  entirely  of  wood :  tlie  food  is  said  to  bn 
coarse  hot  good;  taUedliMe  at  13;  salle  k  manaer  large  but 
low;  bed-rooms  small.  The  whole  expense,  baths  included^ 
9fr.  a-day  for  the  saperior  doss,  and  ahont  halC  f0t  i^itgHI. 
sants."— i. 

Some  way  up  Ihe  ravine  the  peasants  have  formed  a  path- 
way out  of  it  to  the  upper  pastures,  by  cutting  notches,  or 
rude  steps,  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  partly  oy  attaching 
ladders  to  it.  By  this  means  they  scale  a  diny  precipice 
between  aoo  and  SOO  feet  high.  The  pedestrian  bound  for 
the  upper  SimmeMlMl  need  not  retrace  his  steps  to  Weis- 
senburg, as  there  is  a  short  cut  direct  from  tlie  haltis  U> 
Oberwyl,  on  the  high  road. 

The  Simmenthal  is  thus  described  by  Inglis:  **I  have  seen 
few  parts  of  Switzerland  more  beautiful  than  this  valley;  no 
part  of  it  80  riante.  1  should  think  it  must  be  irapossibte  to 
travel  through  It  without  heing  conselons  of  an  inward  cheei^ 
illness;  It  is  Anitftd,  smiling,  ahondant,  heautiful.  There 
Is  no  sublimity  to  be  seen,  scarcely  even  anything  of  the 
picturesque.  Tho  hills,  which  slope  gracefully  back,  are 
covered  to  the  summit  with  a  varied  carpet  of  meadow,  wood, 
and  corn.  Houses,  hamlets,  and  villages,  lie  thickly  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  flows  through  a  succession  of 
orchard  s  and  gardens."    .  . 

8  JloltingenH[lnfi;Blr;)— a  Tillage  siUiated  SINKI  tel 
above  the  sea,a  little  to  the  S,  of  the  old  castle  of  Slmmenwifc . 
The  river  is  crossed  three  times  before  reaching 

2  1/3  Zweisimmen— (fnnj  :  LOwe;  Bfir;)  — a  village- 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  great  and  lesser  Simraeo. 
The  castle  of  Blankenburg  crowns  the  height  about  a  mile 
above  it.  The  road  now  quits  the  Simmenthal,  and,  turning 
totheS.W.,  crosses  an  elevated  track  of  marshland,  tiilift 
descends  open 

s  1  /i  S  aa  n  e  n  (Fr .  Gessenay)— (^*Mftf :  Grosses,  and  Kleines 
Landhaus;)  — the  principal  place  in  the  pastoral  valley  of 
the  upper  Saane  (Sarine\  whose  inhabitants  arc  almost  exclu- 
sively liittlf-owuers,  or  oitupicd  in  ihcir  dairies,  and  iu 
liianufacturing  most  ej^ceilcnt  cheese^  esportcd  to  aU  part^ 
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v>r  liie  \*urI(J  as  (ii(ijerc»  cheese.  A  KiikI  peculiar  (o  Ihe 
"Vall^y,  aiicj  which  is  loo  delicate  to  hear  exporlaliuii,  is 
^'tWgy^^toi'harirkilfle*  A  mile  beloiif  Saaoen  Ibe  roaif  passes 
MtoirBenMkitoCiiifeiiTaiid.  Wmii,  the  language  oC  Um 
upper  extremity  Hlbt  Tftttey^  if  soon  exchanger!  for  a  Freacli 
patois,  ill  the  lower  portion,  which  is  called  Pays  d'en  haot 
Jloniaiid.  The  first  Vaiidois  villnge  is  Ilougeniont  (Germ, 
lletchmund).    lis  chdtean  >vas  Ibriiierly  a  convent. 

2  Chdteau-d  'Oex— L'Ours;  la  Maison  de'Ville;)— 
a  village  of  G12  inhabitants,  :u)30  feet  above  the  sea,  lately 
Mk^tf^tHer  a  eooflagration  whicii  a^moat  entirely  consumed 
m^-,1m  road  iiexi  eMMet^  tlie  Saant,  ifDd  traverakif  Ihe 
jMmr  pass  of  La  Tine,  reaches 

2  Montbovon,  which  Byron  calls  a  pretty  scragjEfy  vil- 
lage, with  a  wild  river  and  a  wooden  bridge  :"  it  is  situated 
ill  Canton  Freiburg.  A  path  practicable  for  mule.*;,  over  the 
pass  of  the  Dent  de  Jaman^  descending  upon  the  lake  of 
Ijeneva  above  Monlreux,  will  bring  the  traveller  to  Vevey  in 
f^9tfNatfeil^|02/3  miles.  Byron,  who  crossed  it,  describes 
«•  wMe  foirte  aa  ^^  beantifiil  aa  »  dream 

"  The  view  lUm  liie  liigbesl  points  (we  had  both  sides  eC 
the  Jura  before  us  in  one  point  of  view,  with  alps  i»{ilattky) 
comprises,  on  one  side,  the  greatest  part  of  Lake  Leman;  on 
the  other,  the  valleys  and  mountain  of  the  canton  of  Fribourg, 
and  an  immense  plain,  with  the  lakes  of  NeufchAtel  and  Mo- 
rat,  and  all  which  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  inherit. 
-  '''Hie  music  of  the  cows*  bells  (for  their  wealth,  like  the 
patriarch's,  Is  ealUe)  in  the  pastores,  wUcb  reacli  to  a  lieigHt 
far  above  aof  momilaiDalft  witain,  and  the  shepherds  shont-^ 
ing  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  aod'playing  on  their  reeds  where 
the  sleeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  realised  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  imagined 
of  a  pastoral  existence: — much  more  so  than  (ireece  or  Asia 
Minor,  for  there  we  have  a  little  too  nmch  of  the  sabre  and 
iPMSkel  Order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are 
awe  to  see  a  gun  In  the  other  :~bat  fhia  was  pure  and  immiied 
—solitary,  savage,  ami  patriarchid.  As  we  Went  they  played 
the  **Ranz  des  Vaches'-  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  I 

have  lately Jrepf0i»lednfttiiid Willi iMtiiie.V'^^)/^ 

nal. 

.  The  Dent  de  Jaman  is  4500  feet  high.  The  carriage-road 
to  Vevay  nnakes  a  very  long  detour  from  Montbovon,  descend- 
ing the  faUey  of  the  Saane,  and  passing  at  the  hasa  of  the  - 
Moleabn  (6Mi  feet),  the  highest  moantaiii  in  Gantoii  Fri- 
bourg. 

SGruy^res  (German,  Greyerz)— /nn*.*  Stadthaus;  Lilie, 
said  not  to  be  good.  This  dirty  little  mouldering  town  of  375 
iuhabilaul^,  i!>  built  oo  a  hill,  the  top  of  wliich  is  crowned 
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hy  ihc  Castle,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preservcif 
u;iida1  monuments  in  Swilzerland.  Its  owners,  the  Counts 
•TGruyeres  were  sovereigns  of  the  surrounding  district,  down 
10  1554,  when  the  family  became  bankrupt,  and  thus  for- 
feited the  lordship,  so  that  dieir  last  descendants  died  in  a 
tiange  land.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  bailiff  of  the  district. 
The  gloomy  antiquity  of  the  interior  corresponds  with  ihe  pic- 
turesque i  haracier  of  its  watch-lowers,  battlements,  loopholes, 
iroiii  wiihout.  The  walls  are  14  ft.  thick,  the  halls  vaulted 
.kiui  dimly  lighted  by  small  windows  :  in  one  hall  is  a  fire- 
place at  which  oxen  were  roasted  whole.  The  torture  chamber 
f»tlll  aoataiin  <or  did  till  within  a  few  years  eofltaln)  the  rae& 
which  had  been  used  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
t^ntury,  to  indict  punishment.  If  tradition  be  credited,  the 
ensile  was  founded  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  chief  of  a 
Vandal  horde.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  the 
liistrtct.  a  dialect  of  the  Romansch  (called,  in  German,  Gru- 
verin-Welsch),  is  thought  to  prove  their  descent  from  the 
Iturgundians.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  travel^ 
lers.  The  disttrkt  Is  also  famoos  for  ito  cheeses,  arid  supplies 
from*  its  rich  pastures  a  great  part  of  the  ia»00il  eentners 
(ewt.)  of  cheese  which  Canton  Fribourg  mannfhctures  yearly, 
and  which  is  chiefly  exported  under  the  name  of  Gruy^res. 
The  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 
The  inhabitatiis  of  the  town  are  a  lazy  set,  many  of  tbem  pen- 
sioners of  a  very  rich  Hospital  here. 

The  watch-tower  of  La  Tour  de  Tremc  was  an  outpost  oC 
the  Goants  of  Gruy^. 

1  Bttlle^lfifis :  Cheyal Blanc;  llaisofi  de  Tille,  said  to 
be  good  ;)-HM9ie  of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  the  canton. 
It  contains  nearly  1500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  depdt  for 
Ihe  Gruyeres  cheese,  made  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sa^airine  and 
of  Charmey.  It  is  distant  about  18  miles  from  Fribourg,  and 
the  same  from  Vevey.  Our  course  now  turns  S.  along  the 
high  road  between  these  two  places,  skirting  the  W.  hise  of 
the  Mirteson,  to 

i  1/i  Ghatel  St.  Denis-<lim:  MaSson  de  yiUe;)-a 
picturesque  village,  with  an  elevated  castle  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Ymyse.  Hair  a  mile  6.  of  it  the  rosMi  enters  4:aBton 
Vaud. 

A  gradual  descent  towards  the  beautifullake  Lemad,  coo* 
ducts  the  traveller  to 
I  1/2  Vevey.  —  (Route  50.) 


» 


« 


Route  k'i.^Deme  io^  Freybuq^.  tSt 
ROUTE 

BERNB  TO  LAUSANKE,  BT  FRBTBCBG. 

I        .  '  .       .  .' 

'  f  7  iltindcn    55  8/4  Eng.  milet. 

A  diligence  ruBS  daily,  in  about  U  hours.  The  road  i» 
ibiliy,  btti  ao  impioted  line  lo  freybaig  to  neatly  compleied 

Quitting  Bei  ne  by  the  gate  or  Morat,  flanked  by  its  two 
liears,  we  traverse  a  fertile,  but  not  very  interesting  country. 
A%  Neueneck»  where  there  is  a  good  ion  (the  Hirsch),  the 
slrean  of  tbe  Sen$e,  which  seiiaraffli  Caalon  Berne  ftom 
Frerbnii^  is  crossed.  Abo«l  inuies  lower  down  this  stream 
ia  Xoiipan,  famous  for  the  battle  in  which  tbe  Swiss  Confe- 
derates, under  Rudolph  of  Erlach  defeated  the  mailed  chi- 
valry  of  Burgundy  and  Suabia,  in  1339. 

At  Neueneck  a  steep  ascent  commences,  to  surmount  which 
vorspann  are  required.  The  gauze  wings  and  dark  dress  of 
the  female  peasantry  of  Berne  is  exchanged  for  broad-brim- 
ined,  flapping  strawbaMand  red  petticoeii;  irMIe  the  nmne- 
vooa  crosses  al  tbe  road-side  annoiiDce  a  Catiiolic  canton. 

The  appearance  of  Freyborg  feom  tbe  Berne  road  is  singe- 
larly  striking  and  picturesque,  as  the  road,  winding  rotmd 
the  shoulder  of  the  steep  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Saarine,  brings  the  travellers  suddenly  in  view  of  its  antique 
battlements  and  numerous  towers  ,  crowning  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  rock  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  gorge.  Near  the 
top  of  tbe  bit!  is  seen  tbe  Jeaoits*  Pensionnat,  a  staring  mo« 
dem  building,  like  a  manufactory,  with  5  stories  and  many 
windows;  not  far  from  it  the  Jesuits*  college  and  convent; 
next,  the  Gothic  tower  and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas; 
beyond  appears  the  suspension-bridge,  hung  by  4  ropes  of 
iron  across  the  river,  and  linking  together  the  t\^o  sides  of 
the  valley.  Previous  to  its  construction  the  only  way  of  reach* 
ing  the  town  from  Berne  was  by  descending  the  sleep  hiH 
on  tbe  one  side,  and  following  nmnmos  cireoitoos  zis-* 
lags  irblch  led  to  tbe  water  side.  The  road  then  crossed  the 
river  3  times  by  3  different  low  bridges,  after  which  it  imroe^ 
diately  ascended  another  slope  equally  steep.  A  diligence,  or 
heavy  carriage,  performing  this  meandering  and  difBcult 
route,  required  not  much  less  than  an  hour  to  pass  through 
the  town ;  at  present  the  traveller  rolls  luxuriously  over  this 
beautiftil  bridge,  and  without  either  ascending  or  descending, 
Is  trttnsported  in  i  minutes  tbroogh  a  breach  looped  in-  the 
old  lioases*  on  tbe  edge  of  the  precipice,  into  tiie  centre  of 
the  town.  A  moderate  toll  of  half  a  batz  for  every  person^ 
and  one  haiz  for  each  borse  and  carriage,  to  jpaid  on  cross* 
ing.  '  ' 
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i  FtaTBORG.  —  {inm :  ZAhriMer  Hof,  dote  to  the  briiiB^ 
— uew  and  good;  beds,  tf.;  brewf^lt,  %  f.;  tea,  1  f.;  — Hdtefr 

des  Marchands,  ooiftthe  church,  of  St.  Nicolas  also  good.) 

This  town,  the  capital  of  Canton  Frey  burg,  is  situated  on  a. 
promontory  foriiied  by  the  windings  of  the  Saarine  (Saane). 
Many  of  the  houses  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice 
overhanging  the  river,  and  their  quaint  architecture,  the 
ioiiK  line  of  embattle  walls  stretching  up  hill  and  dov^  n  da  lev 
varied  hy  the  ehaln  of  feudal  watch-toiwefs,  and  gateways  of 
the  aaeienl  foitiftcalioQt  whieh  still  eilsi  in  a  perfect  atale» 
together  with  the  slogiilar  and  romantic  features  ofthegoi^ 
of  the  Saarine,  give  the  distant  view  of  the  town  an  aspect 
different  from  that  of  any  other  in  Europe,  which  is  at  once 
imposing  and  highly  picturesque.  The  narrow  dirty  sireeis 
and  mean  buildings  of  the  interior  do  not  altogether  corres- 
pond with  these  outward  promises  of  interest. 

Freyborg  was  founded  .In  1175,  by  Duke  BereMMd,  ot 
Zihringen.  The  numbier  of  inhablCanta  at  present  is  aboal 

9i8i. 

The  Suspension  Bridge,  the  longest  in  the  world,  was 
completed  and  thrown  open  in  1834.  The  engineer  who 
constructed  itisM.  Chaley,  of  Lyons.  Its  dimensions,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Menai  bridge,  are  as  follows :  — 


It  is  supported  onicablesoriron  w  ire,  each  containing  1056 
wires,  the  united  strength  ofwhi^h  is  capable  of  supporting  i 
times  the  weight  which  the  bridge  will  ever  be  likely  tobear,  or  a 
Umes  the  wel^tofi  rows  of  waggons,  eitendlnp  entirely  across 
it.  The  cables  enterihegroundoaeach  side  obliquely  for  a  oon-^ 
siderable  distance,  andarethen  carried  down  vertical  shafts  cat 
in  the  rock,  and  filled  with  masonry,  through  which  they 
pass,  being  attached  at  the  extremity  to  enormous  blocks  of 
stone.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost 
exclusively  Swiss  i  the  iron  came  from  Berne,  the  limestone 
masonry  from  the  quarries  of  the  Jura,  the  wood-work  hem 
the  forests  of  Freyburg :  the  workmen  weie,  with  the  eicsp- 
tion  of  one  man,  natives  who  bad  never  seen  such  a  bridge 
before.  It  was  completed  in  3  years  at  an  expense  of  about 
600,000f.  (25,000  I.  sterling  ),  and  in  1834,  was  subjected  to 
various  severe  trials  to  prove  its  strength.  First,  15  pieces  of 
artillery,  drawn  by  50  horses  and  accompanied  by  300  people, 
passed  over  it  at  one  time,  and  were  collected  in  as  close  a 
Dody  as  possible,  first  on  the  centre,  and  then  at  the  two 
eitiemitiesy  to  try  the  effect  of  theur  concentrated  weight. 
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Bouie  42.  — Freybarg —  Church — Organ.    1 5!>- 

A  depression  of  a  metre  (39  1/3  inches)  was  thus  produced 
in  the  part  most  weighed  upon,  but  no  sensible  oscillation 
was  produced.  A  few  days  after  the  bridge  was  opened  by 
the  bishop  and  authorities  of  the  town,  accompanied  by 
about  2000  persons,  who  passed  over  it  twice,  in  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  a  military  band,  and  keeping  step.  On  this 
occasion  a  slight  horizontal  vibration  was  produced,  but  it  is 
very  improbable  that  the  bridge  ip  its  ordinary  service  will 
ever  receive  such  a  multitude  at  once.  The  passage  of  2  or  3 
heavy  carriages  or  carts  across  it  does  not  cause  the  slightest 
perceptible  oscillation;  and  nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in 
Ibis  beautiful  structure  than  the  combination  of  stability  with 
such  apparent  fragility.  The  bridge  is  well  seen  from  the 
platform  of  the  Hotel  de  Ziihringue,  from  the  old  road  below 
it,  and  from  the  singular  gorge  of  Golteron.  A  similar  bridge 
is  now  (1837)  being  built  over  the;  same  river  at  Courbiere, 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  Vevey. 

The  principal  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  rather  a  hand- 
some Gothic  building.  The  portal  under  the  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  curious  bas-relief,  representing  the  last  judg- 
ment. In  the  centre  stands  St.  Nicholas  and  above  him  is 
seated  the  Saviour;  on  the  I.  an  angel  is  weighing  mankind  in 
a  huge  pair  of  scales,  not  singly  but  by  lots,  and  a  pair  of 
imps  are  maliciously  endeavouring  to  pull  down  one  scale, 
and  make  the  other  kick  the  beam;  below  is  St.  Peter,  usher- 
ing the  good  into  Paradise.  On  the  rt.  hand  is  the  reverse 
of  this  picture — a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  is  dragging  after 
him,  by  a  chain,  a  crowd  of  wicked,  and  carries  a  basket  on 
his  back,  also  filled  with  figures,  apparently  about  to  precipi- 
tate them  into  a  vast  caldron  suspended  over  a  fire,  which 
several  other  imps  are  stirring.  In  the  corner  is  Hell,  repre- 
sented by  the  jaws  of  a  monster,  filled  up  to  the  teeth  with 
evil-doers,  and  above  it  is  Satan,  seated  on  his  throne. 

The  Organ,  built  by  Mooser,  a  native  of  the  town,  is  one 
of  the  finest  instruments  in  Europe.  The  organist  is  allowed 
to  play  on  it  for  the  gratification  of  travellers  only  at  hours 
when  the  mass  is  not  going  on— io  the  morning  at  half-past 
nine,  and  in  the  afternoon.  His  fee  is  11  f.  for  a  party,  and 
the  valet  de  place  w  ill  make  an  appointment  with  him.  The 
|)erformance  terminates  with  the  imitation  of  a  storm,  intro- 
ducing the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
thunder,  interspersed  with  a  few  flashes  of  lightning,  from 
Der  Freyschutz."  The  instrument  has  64  stops  and  780U 
pipes,  some  of  them  32ft.  long. 

Canton  Freyburg  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  state* 
■with  a  constitution  purely  democratic,  in  which  the  chief 
influence  is  exercised  by  the  hierarchy.  The  town  of  Frey- 
burg is  a  stronghold  of  the  Romish  priesthood  :  it  is  the  M 
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of  a  bishop,  who  sUU  styles  himself  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
altlioiigh  f  iDce  tlie  RefomMlion,  the  Gaiitoii  T«iid  It  eat  off 
from  his  diocese :  It  eontains  no  less  tban  9  eoiiYCfnts  (5  for 
monks  and  4  for  nuns),  ISchoKhes,  and  10  chapels.  The 
Jesuits,  still  interdicted  from  riiost  other  states  or  Europe, 
are  here  openly  tolerated,  having  been  recalled  in  1818  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton.  The  Jesuits' 
convent^  or  college,  was  founded  in  158iby  Father  Canisius, 
who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  at  the  age  of  77 ,  and  is 
Interred  In  the  Jesuits'  churchy  awaiting  the  honoars  oTcan^^ 
niialion  which  have  been,  It  is  said,  long  promised  to  his  re- 
mains. Henry  IV.  of  France  subscribed  towards  the  build- 
Ingoflhe  church,  and  presented  the  high  aliar,  little  aware 
of  his  coming  fate  from  the  dagger  of  a  Jesuit.  The  College 
supports  BO  brothers,  chiefly  teachers  and  professors,  who 
Instruct  the  pupils  of  the  Pensionnat,  and  lecture  at  the 
Lyceum,  a  college  recently  erected.  The  building  of  the 
convent  Is  of  Verr  homhie  kind,  rather  mean  than  otherwise^ 
and  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Its  walls  are  lined  wifh 
bad  portraits  of  the  generals  of  the  order  of  Jesutts,  and  of  the 
rectors  of  the  establishment. 

The  Pensionnat,  or  Jesuits*  School,  the  most  conspicious 
building  in  the  town,  situated  on  a  spot  over-looking  the 
other  edifices,  is  destined  for  the  reception  ofaboutiOOpupils^ 
many  of  them  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  noblesse  of 
France  and  Germany,  who  are  sent  hither  for  ihair  edftca* 
tion.  The  establishment  is  said  to  be  veryir^  conducted. 
In  the  summer  holidays  the  boys,  in  little  troops,  headed  by 
a  tutor,  make  the  tour  of  Switzerland. 

Among  ihe  curiosities  of  Freyburg  is  the  ancient  trunk  of 
a  Lime-tree,  planted,  according  to  tradition,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476.  The  story  relates 
that  a  young  Freyburgois,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle, 
aniiovs  tohnng  home  the  good  news,,  ran  the  whole  way, 
and  arrived  on  this  spot,  bleeding,  but  of  breath,  and  so 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  fell  down,  and  had  barely  time  * 
to  cry  **  Victory!"  when  he  expired.  The  branch  of  lime 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand  was  immediately  planted  and 
grew  into  the  tree,  of  which  this  decayed  trunk,  20ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, is  the  remains.  Its  branches  are  supported  by 
stone  pillars.    '  • 

Near  lo*  it  is  tiie  andeht  Jl  athhaui,  a  hulMIng  of  no  cofr-* 
aequence,  but  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Zihiingen^a 
castle. 

A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  from  this  down  to  the  lower 
town,  and  river  side  :  it  is  called  the  Rue  Court  Chemin,  and 
the  roofs  of  some  of  its  houses  serve  as  pavement  for  the 
street  abo>e  it  called  Hue  Grande  Fontaine,    ^  \ 
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The  Canton  trcyburg  is  singularly  divided  between  ihe 
Gci'iDdD  and  Frem  languages,  and  the  line  of  separation, 
riliUjlng  from  Ibie  SJB.  corner  to  the  N.W.,  |NMl^lfiOniiigk 
ilml0iMi^f  Freyburg— so  ihalliirihe  upper  toini  ^rehch  t» 
spoken,  and  in  the  lower GermaD.  TI&U.distinctlODy  htnf^fer,  - 
u  wearing  out. 

'I  lie  walls  and  gales  or  (he  town  ar«'  singularly  perfecl 
ii{HH'imeiis  of  ancient  loi  (iliciilion,  and  conli  ibiite,  along  with 
the  general  air  of  antiquity,  to  carry  back  the  spectator  to  a 
remolesUte  of  societf*  Oil((  Umer,  near  the  PreMtiOPft 
(ibrown  across  the  street,  and  now  cooYeiied  infb  •  prffopX 
lias  acquired  the  name  of  La  Mauvaiie  Tour,,  beOBiOse  11 
contains  the  rack.  Though  the  torture  had  been  disused 
io  (he  canton  for  many  years^  it  was  not  legally  abolished, 
until  1830! 

The  singularly  romantic  charael<"r  of  the  winding  gorge 
of  the  Saurine.  on  whose  margin  Freyburg  is  planted,  ha» 
lieen  before  alluded  to.  Close  to  the  ok|  bridge  of  Bema^ 
niiotber  gorge,  deep  sonic  between  rocks  of  sanostbiie,  called 
Gorge  de  Gotteron,  opens  into  the  Saarine.  Itisasingu^ 
l.irly  wild  spot,  and  the  wire  bridge^  witb  its  webr-Uke^be- 
uients,  is  well  seen  from  it. 

About  three  miles  lower  down  the  valloy  of  the  Saarine, 
is  tlie  Grot/0  of  St.  Maydak'ne,  a  hrrrniiage  and  chapel  cut 
out  of  the  sandstone  Ku  k,  by  a  native  ofGruyeros,  named 
Diipr^,  between  1070  and  1680.  Its  wonders  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  guide-books,  and  it  is  scarce  worth  a 
visit. 

Moral  is  about  lOraUtt  Am  Freyburg  (Route  ia).  CoadK 
es  run  to  and  fro  in  correspondence  with  Lbe  steamer  na- 
vigating the  lake  to  Neuch^tel.  There  is  a  good  coad.Croin 
Freyburg  to  Vevey  by  iiulle  (Koute  41,  p.  156). 

The  shortest  way  to  Lausanne  is  by  Romont,  but  the  road 
is  so  bad  that  itis  rarely  followed.  Instead  of  il,  the  circuitous 
route  by  Payerne,  in  (Canton  Vaud,  is  usually  taken ;  it  is 
hilly  and  not  very  inferesling. 

4  Pay ern e  —  (ienn.  Pelerlingen  —  (frm^:  Riir  is  newer^ 
but  not  belter  than  the  H6tel  de  VilleJ.  There  are  two  chur- 
ches in  tbll  walled  town— the  one.  now  turned  into  a  ware- 
house, is.lik'tlte  TOwid  aiyle,  and  very  aiidenu  Qerfka^ 
Queen  of  Borgandy,  the  founder  of  U,.  and  of  tbe  adjbhiing 
I  i»nvent  suppressed  since  the  Reformation,  and  now  a  schoo^- 
A\,is  l)iiriod  in  it.  The  curiosity  of  (fie  place  is  Queen  Bertha's 
Sitidle,  kept  in  the  church,  from  \\hi(h  it  ap}»enrs  that,  in 
her  days,  it  was  the  fashion  for  (adics  (o  ride  erf  cavalier^ 
but  Bertha  spun  as  she  rode,  having  a  di:3iair  planted  on  the 
pummel.  •   .    '  ^ 


•165    Route  43. —  Berne  to  Lausanne^  by  Morat, 

The  road  aftceodt  ibe  vaUey  or  the  Broye,  pasl  Luceiu  an«# 

its  caslle  to 

i  Mou don— Germ.  Mitdeo  — (Irm  ;  Cerf;  dirty  and 
dear).  Wi  lown  wii  tlie  Email  MMdmmHf  Jienc^  lu 
modem  name. 

Ai  the  village  of  Garovge'  a  road  toras  off  on  4he  L  to. 

,Vevay. 

The  stage  to  Lausanne,  about  13  miles»  consists  or  nearly  7 
or  long  and  incessant  ascent,  and  5  of  descent.  Extra  horses 
are  required  for  the  flrst.  From  the  suniniit  and  S.  slope  of 
ihe  Joral  (for  thai  is  the  name  of  the  hill)  a  beautiful  view 
cijMnds  over  the  Leman  Lake,  and  in  clear  iveatber  the 
•news  ofMoDt  Blanc  and  the  hiidi  Alpf  horder  the  horiioo*. 

It  is  a  drive  of  3  hours  from  Moudoii  lo 

4  LAV9AN1IB  (Route  66).  ' 

EOUTE  43. 

waann  to  ujsusm,  vt  mobat,  Aim.  atbhcbbs  (aybii- 

tigvm)* 

16  2/3  stunden=:5i  3/i  Eng.  miles. 
Diligence  daily,  in  14  hours. 

A  distant  view  of  tUe  Alp&  is  obtained  on  the  1.  The  Saa- 
rineitcroiiedat 

t'S/iAllenlorrten,  and  a  IHtle farther  on  the  road  enters 
Canton  Freyburg.  This  part  of  it  exhibits  a  noore  indus- 
trious and  thriving  aspect  than  the  rest :  it  is  Protestant. 

%  i  1%  Morat  —  Germ.  Murten—( /nn* ;  Couronne  ,  Croix 
Blanche)— a  thriving  town  of  1650  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Morat,  on  the  high  road  from  Berne, 
Basle>  and  Soleure,  to  Lausanne.  Its  narrow  and  somewhat 
dismal  streets  are  overlooked  by  an  old  Geiffis;  and  It  Is  tftlll 
partly  surrounded  by  feudal  fortifleaCions—the  same  whlch^ 
tar  ta  days,  withstood  the  artillery  of  Charles  the  Bold, 

<*There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain — 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  tivk\  1  Where  man 
May  gate  on  ghastly  trophies  of  iheslaiiiy 
Nor  btvth  for  those  wlio.con^ver'd  on  that  plain.. 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombleis.host, 
A  bony  heap  tBDroogh  ages  to  remain ; 
Themselves  their  monament/' 

:Ihe  battle  orU76,  which  has  rendered  the  nameoftbis: 

otherwise  insignificant  town  famous  all  over  the  world,  was. 
fought  under  its  walls.  The  Swiss  were  drawn  up  along  the 
heights  a  little  to  the  &W.,  and  nothing  could  resist  thsic 
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impetuous  chnrge.  The  loss  of  ihc  IJiir^MifKlians  was  im- 
mense: 15,000  (load  bodies  >verelelt  (ni  (lie  iield,  and  ihuu- 
sands  perislied  in  the  lake.  The  bo<lies  uf  the  slain  were  eol- 
lected  by  ihe  Swiss  in  au  Ossuary,  which,  aflcr  slauding  300 
years,  was  destroyed  in  1708  by  the  soUlion.  oftWIIurguii^ 
diao  Le^oBi.fs  the  Revolatloaary  Fveiidi  amy,  iiijoiilip 
efface  this  rooord  of  their  ancestors*  disgrace  and  defeaU 
iCtngleaders  were  the  hand  or  (he  75th  haK-brigade. 

Byron,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1816,  says— **  A  fe>v  bones 
St  ill  remain  ,  nolw  iihstandiiig  the  pains  taken  by  the  IJiir^iin- 
dians  for  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  lemovin}:  a  bone  to 
their  ow  n  country ),  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  o(  the 
^wiss  postilions,  Wnocarrietllbaniitf^  sell  for  luUfa-lMn- 
A^t^  piirpQte  ibr  which  the  wni|Miiil(w»  UpMbaiiby  the 
Meaoiioft  of  |eai«,.  had  rendered  llwra  In  graal  reitiiest.  Or 
those  relics  1  ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have 
made  a  quarter  of  a  hero,  for  w  hich  the  sole  excuse  is,  that, 
if  I  had  not,  the  next  passer-by  might  have  perverted  Iheni  to 
w  orse  uses  than  the  careful  preservation  which  1  intended  for 
Ihem." — Byron, 

Since  Byron  vMtai  the  spot  Oio  aaallmd  Mutilft  have 
been  edleeted  and  ImhM«.  aid  an  oMiak  haa  iiaaii  sM  up 
Over  thein  (in  1832},  by  the  icantOtt^  at  the  road-side  aboat  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  S.  of  Morat,  on  the  site  of  the  bone-house. 
The  inscription  belonging  to  it,  and  one  or  two  cannon,  made 
of  iron  hoops^  used  in  (he  batUe,  are  siiii  preserved  in  the 
Town-house  of  Morat. 

The  best  view  of  the  battle-field  and  lake  is  from  the  hill 
of  Mihthwyler,  naiur  an  eoonniNif  liBie4r«6»  SOfl.  incir- 
cumfereuce,  and  ooa.  high,  fHfl  in  Ml  vigour  and  luinrkni 
foliage;  it  is  probably  at  leasl^iOO years  old,  since,  according 
to  tradition,  the  Swiss  held  a  council  of  war  before  the  battle, 
under  its  shade.  According  to  Kbel,  the  tree  is  3G  feet  m 
diameter,  and  the  American,  Cooper,  in  consequence,  took 
a  long  walk  up  the  hill,  under  a  hot  sun,  to  see  it.  "  There 
we  went,  dragging  our  weary  limbs  after  us,  to  discover  that 
for  'diam^trcr  ^tr^ontfUip  have  read  *  clrconf^r^ce.'  I  wlfb 
the  crratam  had  been  iq  Us  book  instead  of  mine.** 

The  lake  of  Moiaiii  about  5  miles  long  and  3  broad :  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  flat  tract  of  land  frcun  the  lake  of 
Neuchaiel,  but  empties  itsf>lf  into  it  through  the  ri\(M-  IJroye. 

The  sleamer  from  Neiicbatel  proceeds,  3  times  a  week,  ta 
Moral,  up  the  Hroye,  returning  the  same  days. 

AbOut5  miles  beyond  l&ocatift  ^ 

1 1/S  Avenebes-^Smm^'WHlisbiirg— (/nni:  Canenne; 
Hfttel  dc  Yille)  an  ancient  walled  tnwn  of  flOiOliihihitiinln, 
situated  in  the  S.W.  ang^e  of  the  area  once  occupied  by 
Aventieum^  tiie  Roiiuiii  anpUai  ot  Balvetia^    opffOM  toi 
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haye  existed  before  the  lime  ofCaesnr  :  it  attained  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  and  a  population  of  00,000  souls,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  and  Titus;  and  it  was  destroyed,  first  by 
the  Allemanni,  and  afterwards  by  Atlila.  The  ancient  walls 
may  be  traced  for  nearly  4  miles,  in  some  places  lift,  thick 
and  i5rt.  high.  The  modern  town  fills  but  one4enth  of  Ihe 
spice  they  encl08ed->lhe  rest  is  meadow-land  or  corn-field. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Avenches  the  road  from  Moral 
is  carried  through  a  breacli  in  these  ancient  fortifications.  On 
the  I.  is  seen  a  tower,  which,  though  ruined,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Roman  ediflces  here.  They  owe  their  total  des- 
truction to  iheir  massy  masonry  having  been  for  ages  re- 
garded as  a  quarry,  out  of  which  the  neighbouring  homes 
and  villages  have  been  built.  Close  to  the  modem  town,  on 
the  I.  of  the  road,  a  solitary  Corinthian  cohmin,  8711.  high, 
if  still  standing,  and  has,  for  a  long  time,  served  the  Storks 
as  a  pedestal  to  build  their  nests  on. 

''By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief^vom  aspect  of  old  days  : 
Tit  the  hst  remimnt  «f  the  wred  of  years^ 
And  looks  as  with,  the  w ild-bewilder'd  gate 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  l>y  amaxe, 
Yet  still  with  conciousnpss  ;  and  there  it  Stands, 
Making  a  ntarvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Leveird  Avenlicumi  bath  strew'd  her  subject  lands." 

Other  traces  of  former  splendour,  such  as  broken  eomicesy 
inscriptions,  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  fragments 
of  an  aqueduct,  eiist,  and  may  be  discovered  by  miuuto 
search. 

Tacitus  has  recorded  the  history  of  a  young  Avonlian 
priestess,  named  Julia  Alpinula,  who,  when  her  father,  the 
chief  man  of  the  city,  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  aid- 
ing and  abetting  an  insurrection  against  the  Romans  (  a. 
69)  betook  he^f  to  the  camp  of  the  Roman  General,  an- 
throwinc  herself  at  his  feet,  besoucht  him  to  spare  her  fa-^ 
ther's  me.  He  proved  ineiorable  to  her  tears;  her  youth  and  . 
innocence  were  alike  unnv  iiling;  the  sent^ntie  vAs  fulfilled^ 
and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  *  - 

.  oh!  sweet  and  sacred  he  the  name!— 
Jalui-.»lbe  daoghter,  lh«  devoted^-^gave 
Her  yooih  to  Heaven  t  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nejirest  to  Heaven's,  lNrokeo*era  father's  grave.  • 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  lier's  would  cravo 
The  life  slie  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  just,  • 
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.And  then  she  died  on  hiiti  she  could  not  tave. 
Tbeir  tomb  wm  simple,  and  wilhoat  •  bmly 
And  held  wjlhin  one  urn  one  mind^  one  been,  one  doft.** 

IMO  .tcittrs  after  this  event  the  epitaph  or  Julia  was  rounif 
among  inese  ruins :  —it  run  thus:  — "  Julia  Alpirnila:  llic 
jaceo.  Infelicis  patris  infelix  proles.  l)e(BAvpmia'  Sacndos. 
Exorare  patris  neceni  non  polui  :  Male  niori  in  Talis  illi  er.il. 
Vixi  annos  xxiii.  (I,  Julia  Alpinula  lie  here— uuforluualc 
child  of  an  unruiiunale  parent,  priestess  of  tli»>  Goddess 
iL^niia.  I  lililed  iD  averttog  by  my  prayers,  the  death  of  my 
p|oetr«:  the  Fates  had  decreed  that  be  should  die  ignomini- 
oarit-  Ili^ed  to  the  age  orr^T  Byron  sa}s  1  know  of 
no  human  composition  so  alTtM  ting  as  this,  nor  n  history  of 
deeper  interest.  TIicso  nro  the  names  and  actions  whii  li 
oufihl  not  to  perish,  and  to  N>hich  return  with  a  true  and 
healthy  tenderness,  from  the  wretched  and  gUttering  detail 
of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and  battles,  with  which  the 
mind  Is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false  and  fe?erish  sy^npathy, 
.  ffotn  whence  it  recurs  at  length  with  all  the  nausea  conse- 
quent on  such  intoxication /^—Fyror?. 

This  inscription  has  been  boughk  by  an  Jinglishman  and 
removed  from  the  spot. 

The  feudal  (  astle  was  built  hy  a  Count  Wivilo,  in  the  7tii 
century,  w  hence  the  German  name  of  A  venches. 

At  Domdidier,  2  miles  from  Avenches,  a  road  strikes  off  oil 
iiie  right  to  Flreyburg,  described,  along  with  its  remarkable 
brldM,  iBHoote42 

2Payerne.  Here  we  lill. into  the  Route  43.  From 
Freyburg  to 

SJ^DfiAHAE.  (Houte^M.) 

HOUTE  U. 

BBUIB  10  NBOCHAXBL. 

'  *■       •  ' 

.  9  stunden  (of  Berne)=29  1/2  English  miles. 
Diligences  go  daily  in  6  hours. 

There  is  another  way  hy  Morat,  and  thence  in  the  steamer 
to  Neuchiltel;  hut  itonly  goes  3  limes  a  week,  and  the  days  and 
hours  must  be  ascertained  before  setting  out.  The  following 
road  passes,  by  Seedorf ,  a  .Tillage  nam^  firom  a  pretty  little 
lake,  to 

.  8  t/8Aarhe  rg— (/nn:  Krone);— a  town  of  a  single  street, 
on  a  promontory  on  the  Aar,  which,  when  high>  sometimes  * 
flows  enthrely  around  it.  Here,  the  roads  Urom  iasie»Soleure, 
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NeuchAtel,  and  Lausanne  meet.  Travellers  desirous  of  visiting 
Rousseau's  island,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne  (Route  45),  may 
proceed  from  this  by  Walperschwyl  and  TeufTelen  to  Gerol- 
fingen,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  about  4  miles  from  Aarberg. 
The  road  to  Neuchi^tel  is  carried  through  Siseleo  aod 

t  S/i  An  el«  or  Inf»  a  Tillage  on  on  eminence,  fron  nhtcfc  • 
the  Atpo  ire  welt  seen  in  clear  weather,  with  the  lake  of  If  orar 
and  Neuch&tel  near  at  hand.  The  take  of  Bienne  lies  about 
3  miles  to  the  N.  of  this  place.  Skirting  the  hill  of  Jotimont 
we  cross  the  river  Thiel,  or  Zihl,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  of  Neuch^telare  discharged  into  that  of  Bienne.  It 
forms  the  boundary  line  of  Cantons  Berne  and  Neuchatel. 
The  Castle,  Close  to  the  bridge, is  now  a  prison;  a  road  ruos 
firom  this  to  Erlach  (Cerlier),  a  town  of  1000  infaahitants,  oa 
a  spur  of  the  Xoltmont.  which  projects  into  the  lake  like  « 
wail  or  causeway,  neany  as  for  as  Rousseau's  Island.  The 
castle  of  Erlach  was  the  cradle  of  the  noble  family  of  tha( 
name:  among  its  members  was  Rudolph,  the  hero  of  Laupen. 

Near  St.  Blaize  the  road,  recently  macadam izifi  and  im- 
proved, reaches  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and 
continues  along  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaumont,  as  far  as 

n  a/i  N  B  v  c  H  A  T  t  L,  Gennan  Nenenhorg— (Mfia ;  FftoeoB; 
good H.  des  Alpes,  at  the  mter-side,  recently  hoilQ. 

NeochAtel,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton,  is  buBt  iqM>n  fb« 
steep  slope  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  along  a  narrow  shelf 
of  level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  partly  gained 
by  embankments  from  the  water.  Within  a  few  years  sever 
ral  new  streets  have  been  built  on  the  land  thus  acquired,  li 
has  nearlj  6000  inhabitants.  Except  as  the  threshold  of  Swii- 
lerland,  ft  has  little  to  Interest  the  passing  traveDer :  if  haa 
but  little  trade,  and  not  much  activity  except  on  market  liaya. 
Its  objects  of  cariosity  are  few  and  unimportantt  and  the  sce- 
nery of  its  lake,  though  agreeable,  is  tame,  compared  with 
that  of  other  Swiss  lakes.  Go  the  other  hand,  to  one  newly 
arrived  in  the  country,  the  first,  and  under  all  circumstances 

glorious,  view  of  the  Alps  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  above 
^e  town^  must  appear  magnificent ;  and  should  the  sky  be 
dear,  and  the  traveller's  temper  even,  the  oldects  around 
win  assamo  a  different  aspect,  and  NiBoenitel,  irilh  Its  pictu- 
resque old  castle,  its  numerous  white  country  houses,  lis tioe- 
dad  hills,  and  Us  blue  expanse  of  laket  will  be  pronooneail 
beautiful. 

The  Old  Castle  on  the  height,  now  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sian Governor,  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  French 
princes  of  Neuch&tel  of  the  house  of  Chalons  (LongaeviUe), 
who  were,  at  least  nominally,  the  sovereigns  of  this  little 
state :  literally  a  principality,  wHh  republican  institutions, 
yet  reteintns  manr  fendal  tenurer.  The  aoltfecla,  indeeii  of 
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the  Prince  oT  Noiich;UeI,  maintained  joaloiisly  their  privile^'es 
and  liberties,  allowing  him  but  very  limited  authority  over 
tbein.   When  the  house  of  Chalons  became  extinct  in  1707, 
ilia  JLiMof  Prussia  was  chosen  as  the  nearest  descendant  by 
the  Hmw  lim,  to  iM  -Mtereign,  or  •tadllioliter.  Tk^mle  of 
the  house  ofltrandenburg  was  interrupted  by  Napoleon,  who 
made  Marshal  Berthier  Prince  of  NeuchAtel,  but  has  been 
resumed  since  1815.    The  king  has  the  rij^dit  of  appointing  a 
governor,  the  mayor  and  15  members  out  of  the  75  who  com- 
pose the  Grand  (auincil.    Of  these  the  governor  alone  is  per- 
mitted to  be  a  foreigner:  70,000  francs  are  paid  out  of  the 
turn  temially  to  the  King.  Though  long  an  ally  of  the  Swis^ 
caMiA,  If  emhiial  was  mi  imnnaUy  Hicorpomed  m  a  mciiiber 
of  lhe  Confederation  until  18U. 

The  Church,  adjoining  the  castle,  is  a  Gothic  building  of 
Ihe  12th  century;  but  the  E.  end,  in  the  round  style,  i». 
older.  \Vi(hin  it  is  a  curious  moniiment  of  the  French  princes 
of  Neuchatel,  decorated  w  ith  their  effi^iies.  Farel,  the  i»e- 
former,  was  buried  on  the  terrace,  in  front  of  the  building, 
the  filn^tion  of  his  grave  is  unknow  n.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ing view  from  this  terraea. 

The  Tiotel  de  ruie,  in  the. laver  town,  is  a  laiva  notfern 
edifice,  faced  wilh  a  Grecian  portico.  In  ii  liM  aieelbeftof 
the  Grand  Couticil  of  the  canton  are  held. 

Tlie  Gj/ninnsiiim,  a  handsome  new  building  near  the  lake,, 
erected  by  the  town,  as  a  kind  of  public  school,  contains  a 
a  very  interesting  Museum  of  Natural  History,  including 
gooit  eallections  |o  Soology,  conchology,  and  geology.  The 
specimens  of  rocks^aikl  tMsiI|»  iUiislrating  tlia  airoelore  a( 
the  Jura  mountains,  are  very  eaintlale  and  instructive.  This 
institution  owes  much  to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  a  native  of  Neuch^tel,  whose  interesting  discove- 
ries in  the  history  of  fossil  fishes  have  thrown  more  light  o» 
that  branch  of  the  study  than  any  one  since  Cuvier  had  done. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  this  town,  for  which  it  is 
indebted  tofts  own  citizens,  are.on  a  very  splendid  scale.  I9 
tm  one  David  Pury  MtliU  %lMla  fbrusne  or4MI),aQi¥ 
livres  (166,000l.)>  to  endow  an  hospital  andiKK>M0ilsa»  aM| 
for  other  purposes  connected  wilh  the  improvement  of  his 
native  town,  lie  had  quitted  it  a  poor  lad,  w  ithout  money 
or  friends,  had  gradually,  by  industry  and  talent  for  business, 
increased  his  means,  becoming,  in  turn  jeweller,  owner  of  * 
mines,  banker,  and»  finally^  roiHionaire,  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  died.  .. 

The  Bbspital  PourtaUs  is  a  simitowhument'of  t|iabene<> 
volence  and  public  spirit  of  a  townsman*.  It  ia«a|iMalipaapla 
of  all  religions  and  countries  alike.  . , 

Those  who  would  ei]juy  one  o£  the  iiaeft  <MMit  views  of 
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the  Alps,  with  the  lakes  ofNeucfadtel,  Moral,  and  Riennc  in 
the  foreground,  and  the  long  range  of  the  Jura  on  the  N. 
should  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  Chaumont,  the  hill  im- 
mediately above  Neuohdtel.  It  is  but  an  hour's  walk,  and 
a  carriage-road  was  about  to  be  made  thither  in  1837.  It  is 
5580  feet  abore  the  8eale?el.  The  view  comprelieods  tbc 
whole  amy  of  Alps,  from  the  Titlis  to.  Hoot  Blanc,  and  it 
aaid  to  lie  finer  even  than  that  from  the  Weissenstein.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  atmosphere  ii 
seldom  perfectly  clear;  so  that  this  magnificent  view  is,  per- 
haps, seen  to  perfection  not  moiQ  likan  hetween  18  and  40 
times  in  a  summer. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  lies 
the  largest  boulder-stone  known  on  the  Jura;  it  is  called 
*^pierre  a  bot,"  (toad-stone),  and  is  situated  in  a  wood,  near 
8  farni*houfe;  il  it  88  feel  long  by  48  broad,  and  is  calcula*- 
led  to  contain  18,000  enbic  feet.  It  is  of  granite,  similar  to 
Ibal  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  from  which  pan  of  the  Alps 
.it  probably  came,  as  there  is  no  similar  rock  nearer  at  hand; 
yet  it  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  attrition,  all  its  angles  beinc^ 
perfectly  sharp.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been 
given  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  similar  detached  rocks, 
which  strew  the  entire  N.  slope  of  the  Jura,  and  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  stone,  must  have  all  been  derived  from  the 
high  Alps.  •  . 

The  Gif^ge  of  the  Sevon  (the  stream  passing  through  the 
town),  in  mediately  behind  NeuchAtel,  is  a  most  singular 
scene,  and  those  who  find  little  to  amuse  them  In  the  town 
will  not  repent  a  walk  to  explore  it,  though  its  recesses  are 
only  to  be  reached  by  scrambling  and  climbing.  It  is  a  deep 
narrow  fissure,  cleaving  the  centre  of  the  chain  of  the  Juio, 
and  allowing  the  river  Seyon  to  escape  from  the  Val  de  Riiz, 
into  the  lake  of  Neuchcitel.  The  section  it  presents  of  the 
Strata  of  the  Jura  limestoine  will  prove  particularly  instructive 
to  the  geologist.  In  one  spot  they  may  be  observed  curved 
and  fractured,  probably  by  the  upheaving  force  from  below, 
which  first  broke  this  crevice  in  the  mountain.  Outside  the 
town,  near  a  singularly-placed  water-mill,  the  rent,  or 
gorge,  makes  a  sudden  bend  at  right  angles  to  its  former  di- 
rection, and  the  rocks  nearly  close  over  the  stream,  \^hieh 
there  sweeps  round  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  stiiuds, 
and  flows  Into  the  lake  after  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Though  in  winter  a  ftnrions  torrent  sweeping  ever)-* 
thing  before.it,  it  is  reduced  in  summer  to  a  noisome  driblet 
of  water,  exaling  unwholesome  effluvia.  A  tunnel  has,  in 
consequence,  been  projected  through  the  rock  at  the  bend 

before  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  waters  eu- 
•  .  .  .  » 
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tircly  clear  of  (he  town  into  the  lake,  at  a  considerable  dit^ 
lance  S.  of  its  pi-esent  outlet. 

A  new  road  to  Vallengiri  has  been  traced  up  this  gorge, 
following  nearly  the  line  of  the  conduit  which  supplies 
NeudiAnA  with  iraler.  11  irill  require  to  be  cot  through  the 
limestone  rock  for  nearly  t  niiie8»  bat  will  aTold  aUogetber 
^he*  painftil  aaeenC  and  dincent  wbicb  tbe  eiiiUng  road 
ihakes. 

Th«  principal  produce  of  the  canton  is  wine;  the  best 
sorts  resemble  Burgundy,  but  are  nrjuch  inferior.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  watches  and  clocks,  of  which  130,000  are,  it 
is  said,  exported  annually  :  the  central  seat  of  it  may  be 
Mid  10'  be  the  ralley  of  Cbaux  de  Fonda  and  Locle  (Route 
48);  bat  mudi  it  done  tn  the  town  ofNeacbAtel.  Thewaleb^ 
tea  or  tbia  xanton  are  of  an  inferior  kind  to  those  of  Ge* 

DCYa* 

The  Steamer  navigating  the  lake  sets  out  from  Neuchdiel 
ot  6  A.M.,  reaches  Yverdun  ai9 ;  sets  out  to  return  at  10 ;  reaches 
NeuchAtelatlSorl.Three  times  a-weekit  leaves  for  Moral  at 
S,  returns  thence  at  4,  and  arrives  at  Acuch^tel  at  7  p.m. 
By  means  <rf  tbisconveTance  a  trareHer,  tearing  Neochfttd  in 
tbe  morning  may  reach  Lausanne  at  1 1/f ;  in  time  for  the 
lieneva  steamer,  so  as  to  arrive  at  that  place  by  6  t/9  r*  m. 

Coaches  run  from  Moral  to  Berne  and  Freyborg,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  steam-boat. 

The  new  road  to  Bicnne,  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake, 
shortens  the  journey  to  that  place,  to  Soleure,  and  to  Bdslc, 
by  3  hours,  and  is  far  prettier  than  the  old  road  (Route  45). 

DUigenees  go  daily  firom  Nencbltel  to  Fontanier  and  Be- 
aancon,  to  Berne  and  Bile»  ta  GeneYa  and  Lansanne. 

ROUTE  45. 

lOBffKB  TO  TTBBD17IV  ATTD  LAUSANNE,  BY  THE  LAKES  OF 

BIBETNE  AND  NBUCHATEL. 

18  1/2  stondeoMM  3/4  Eni^ish  miles.  > 
Bienne  is  described  in  Boute  1. 

An  excellent  new  road  was  finished  in  1837,  along  the  W. 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Bienne,  partly  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  rock,  it  is  about  8  miles  shorter  than  the  olfl 
road  by  Siselen^  and  perfectly  level,  while  the  other  is  very 
hUJy.  . 

The  Lake  of  BiewM  (Crerman  Biehr  Se$)  is  alXNit  10  miles 
long  and  nearlv  3  broad.   It  is  8  feet  lower  than  the  lake  of 

Neuch^tel,  and  receives  its  waters  at  the  S.  eitremily  by  the 
Thiel,  discharging  them  again  at  the  N.E.  corner,  through  a 
continnalipg  of  the  same  river.  Its  banks  are  neither  bokl 

10 
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nor  striking,  and  ii  owet  iU  eelebrilf  to  Roiuteta^t  residence 
on  it,  and  to  his  somewhat  eitravagant  praises,  ralher  thait 

to  any  pre-eminent  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  Isle  ^t. 
Pierre,  on  ^hich  he  took  refuge  for  2  months,  in  1765,  aflt^r 
his  proscription  at  Paris,  and  his  pretended  stoning  at  Metiers 
(Route  40),  is  situated  about  G  miles  from  Bienne.  Bouis 
may  be  hired  at  almost  all  the  villages  on  the  lai^e  to  r4>w 
to  it.  •  • 

The  island,  a  pretty  object,  is  a  ridge  of  sandstone,  iMng 
IS  feet  above  the  lake,  and  prolonged  southwards,  under 
water,  to  the  hill  called  Jolimont.  It  is  crowned  by  a  beauti- 
ful grove  of  niagniGcent  old  oaks,  the  shade  of  which  in  s<:in- 
ir.er  is  most  refreshing.  The  following  description  is  giv.vn 
of  it  by  Koubseau  in  his  Reveries : — 

"De,  toutes  les  habitations,  ou  j>i  demeur^  fet  j*en  li  oa 
de  channantes),  aucune  ne  ro*a  renda  si  v^ritabtentent  heii*- 
reux,  et  ne  ni'a  laiss^  de  si  teadres  regrets  que  Ttlc  de  St.^ 
Pierre  an  milieu  du  lac  de  Bienne.  Cetle  petite  ile  qu'on  ap  • 
pelle  a  Neufchatel  Vile  de  la  Motto,  est  bien  pen  connue, 
mcme  en  Suisse.  Cependant  elle  est  tres  agrdahle  et  singulie- 
rement  situ^c  pour  le  bonheur  d'un  honune  qui  aime  a  se  cir- 
conscrire;  car  quoicjue  je  sois  peut-^tre  le  seul  au  roonde  a 
qui  sa  destine  en  ait  fait  une  loi ,  Je  ne  puis  croire  ^re  le  seul 
qui  ait  un  goCli  si  natorel,  quoique  Je  ne  i'aie  irouvd  Jusqu'ici 
Chez  nul  autre. 

'*Les  rives  du  lac  de  Bienne  sont  plus  sauvages  et  plus  ro- 
mantiques  que  celles  du  lac  de  Geneve,  parce  que  les  rochcrs 
et  les  bois  y  bordent  Teau  de  plus  pres;  mais  elles  ne  sui  t 
pas  moins  riantes  :  il  y  a  moins  de  culture  de  champs  et  de 
vigncs ,  moins  de  villes  et  de  maisoos;  il  y  a  aussi  plus  de  ver- 
dure naturelle ,  plus  de  prairies,  d'asiles  umbrages  dai  6^*8- 
ges,  des  contrastes  plus  fr^uents  et  des  accident^  plus  ni|K- 
proch^s.  Comme  il  n*y  a  pas  sur  ces  heureux  bords  de  gran- 
des  routes  rommodes  pour  les  voitures,  le  pays  est  peu  fix'- 
quenl^  par  les  voyageurs  *;  raais  il  est  intdressant  pour  des 
contemplatifs  solitaires,  qui  aimenta  s'^nivrerdes  charmes  de 
la  nature  ^et  a  se  rccueillir  dans  un  silence  que  ne  trouble  au- 
cun  bruit  que  le  cri  des  aigles,  le  ramage  entrecoup^  de  quel- 
ques  oiseaui,  et  leroulementdes  torrents  qui  tombentJe  la 
.'montagne.  Ce  beau  basshi  d*une  forme  presque  ronde,  ren-- 
ferme  dans  son  milieu  deux  petites  lies.  Tune  habits  et  culii- 
v^e,  d*envi^on  demi-lieue  de  tour;  rautroi  i^^ietite,  d«^ 


*  Steam  boats  and  new  roads,  fspfcially  thai  just  completed 
along  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  within  a  musket  &\iot  of  the 
UlanKj,  have  produced  a  great  cliange  an  this  head  since  Rous* 
•vau  wrote.  . 
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S4!rlc  cl  cn  frichx* ,  el  qui  srra  d(^iriii:e  i\  la  fm  par  los  Irans- 
|3orts  (Je  la  terre  qu'on  on  die  sans  ccsse  pour  ic'pnrer  Ics  (ic^gals 
<|ue  les  vagues  et  les  oragcs  font  a  la  grande.  d'esl  ainsi  que 
la  substance  du  faiblc  est  toujours  cmploy(^e  au  protit  du  puis- 
sant. 

II  n'y  a  dans  rile  qu'une  seule  maison ,  mats  grande, 
«'i^reablc  et  commode,  qui  apivartienl  a  riu^pital  dc  Berne, 
ainsi  que  I'lle*  el  ou  loj?c  le  receveur  avec  sa  f^imille  et  ses 
«l4>mestiques.   II  y  enlretient  une  nombreuse  basse-cour,  une 
V(^li6re  et  des  reservoirs  pour  Ics  poissons.    L'ile  dans  S4i  pe- 
Htcsse  est  tellemeni  variee  dans  ses  terrains  et  dans  ses  as- 
ports,  qu  elle  olTre  loutes  sorles  de  sites,  el  soulTre  loules 
sorles  fie  culture  :  on  y  Irouve  des  champs,  des  vi^nes,  des 
bois,  des  vergers,  des  jiras  pAturages  ombrasf^s  dc  bosquets  et 
h(>rd<^s  d'arbrisseaux  de  touleespece,  dont  le  bord  des  eaux 
iMitretient  la  fraicheur  ;  une  haute  terrasse  plant^e  de  deux 
nings  d'arbres  enlace  I'Ue  dans  toute  sa  longueur,  et  dans  le 
milieu  de  cetie  terrasse  on  a  bali  un  joli  salon,  ou  les  habi- 
tjiuts  des  rives  voisines  se  rassemblent  et  viennent  danser  les 
diuianches  durant  les  vendangcs.    Une  dc  mes  navigations  les 
pins  fr^quenles  ^tait  d'aller  de  la  grande  a  la  petite  lie ,  d'y 
debarquer  et  d'y  pass^T  I'apres-din^e ,  tanlAt  a  des  promena- 
des tres  circonscrites  au  milieu  des  marceaux,  des  bourdaines, 
des  persicaires  el  des  arbrisseaux  de  toute  espece;  et  lantOt 
nr^tablissant  au  sommel  d'un  tertre  sablpnneux,  couvert  de 
tiazon,  de  serpolel,  rie  flenrs,  m^me  d'esparceltes  cl  de  ir^fles 
()u*on  avail  vraisemblablemenl  semes  autreTois. 

**  Quand  le  lac  agitc^  ne  me  permettait  pas  la  navigation  je 
passais  mon  apres-midi  a  parrourir  Tile ,  m'asseyanl  tanlOt 
dans  les  r(^duits  les  plus  riants  el  Ics  plus  solitaires  pour  y 
l  ever  a  mon  aisc,  tant6t  sur  les  terrasses  et  les  tertres  pour 
parcourir  des  yeux  le  superbe  ct  ravissanl  coup  d'oeil  du  lac 
et  de  ses  rivagcs,  couronn(^  d'un  c6le  par  des  montagnes  pro- 
rhaines,  et  de  I'autre  elargi  cn  riche  et  ferlilcs  plaines  dans 
Icsquelles  la  vue  s'etendait  jusqu'aux  montfignes  bleuatres 
plus  ^loignc^es  qui  la  bornaient.  En  sorlant  d  une  longue  et 
douce  reverie,  me  voyant  eniourc^  de  verdure,  de  fleurs,  d'oi- 
seaui,  et  laissant  errer  mes  ycuxau  loin  sur  les  romanesqucs 
rivages  qui  bordaient  une  vaste  (^lendue  d  une  eau  claire  et 
cristaline,  j'assimilais  «i  mes  fictions  tous  cesaimables  objets; 
el  me  Irouvant  enfin  ranicne  par  degr^s  a  moi-meme,  el  a 
lout  ce  qui  m'entourait,  je  ne  pouvais  marquer  le  point  de 
separation  des  fictions  aux  re^aliic^s,  lanl  lout  concoisrait  (*ga- 
lement  a  me  rendre  chere  la  vie  recucillie  et  solitaire  que  je 
nienais  <lans  ce  beau  S(^jour.  Que  ne  peul-elle  renaitre  encore! 
Que  ne  puis-je  aller  Unir  mes  jours  dans  ceiie  ile  rh^rie, 
sans  cn  ressorlir  jamais,  ni  jamais  y  revoir  aucun  habitant  du 
upDiinent  qui  me  rajipei^t  le  souvenir  des  calamilt's  de  toute 


•ipke  ^ofli  le  ptaiieni  k  nmnMn  Mir  orai  defwit  IM- 

ifiiiin^es!" 

lie  has  further  recorded  the  mode  of  passing  his  time  oa 
the  island,  in  botanizing,  in  music,  in  climbing  the  trees, 
vithabag  (ied  round  him  to  gather  the  fruit,  in  carrying  over 
a  colony  of  rabbits,  to  stock  the  neighbouring  islet,  and  in 
aUowintf  himself  to  drift  for  hours  across  the  lake,  stretched 
'  9m  hit  iick  Id  a  liule  boat.  The  linii-hovae  io  wliicb  h» 
dwtlt  sow  8er?e8  as  an  inn,  but  Rousseau's  room  Is  pre- 
served nearly  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it,  except  that  its 
walls,  doors,  shutters,  and  windows  are  scribbled  over  with 
Names  of  visitors  of  all  nations.   For  some  time  after  his 
arrival  he  remained  almost  unknown ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Contrat  Social"  on  the  island 
became  noised  abroad,  it  was  hnondaled  with  shoaU  of  curioaft 
Yifkon.  To  escape  their-  importuiiiliei  he  used  to  eUmb  upi 
hy  a  itovc,  through  a  trap-door  into  IN  ferret,  and  fr^ 
<|uefitly  when  iaformed  by  his  hosi  that  a  party  had  come 
expressly  to  sec  himyreCiiaed  to  appear— Je  nasuis  pas  ici 
dans  une  menagerie." 

After  having,  by  his  own  account,  madje  up  his  mind  to 
end  his  days  on  his  beloved  island,  be  was  at  length  expelled 
the  canton  of  Berne,  by  a  decree  of  the  Grand  Couficil,  after 
tn  vainhegging  (h«n,  in  pieterence^  laeaainiBtehU  seiiteiiee 
loio  penelual  impriMmiiaDt  and  to  lock  hUn  up  for  life  l» 
•CHIC  old  castle. 

3  Neuve  ville  (Germ.  Neustadt);  a  little  town  of  1200  in^ 
habitants,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  at  thcfootof  Ihe-Chaaseral^ 
and  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  (he  two  islands. 
-  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  nearitsS.  estreroily,  stands 
Erlacli(Cerlier),at  thelbol  ofthe  J6liaion^  a  hilfof  laadatooe, 
which  sends  out  the  apor  prolonged  into  the  Isle  St.  nme^, 
producing  shallows  covered  with  reeds  stretching  into theUtke^ 
The  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neuch^telare  reached  at 
1  1/2  St.  Blaise,  and  an  improved  road  skirting  the  edge 
of  the  vineyards,  conducts  thence  to 
1  Neuchatel  (see  Route  4i,  p.  166). 
A  steam-b;)at  (see  p.  1G9)  and  diligence  run  daily  bciween^ 
KeuehHel  and  Yverdun. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  NenchAtel  the 
road  crosses  the  glen  of  Serri^res  by  a  handsome  alone  bridge^ 
built  by  Marshal  Bcrthier.  The  bottom  of  it  is  occupied  by 
a  little  hamlet,  composed  of  a  group  of  water-mills,  turned 
by  a  remarkable  stream,  rising  in  the  head  of  the  dell  and 
falling  into  the  lake,  after  a  course  of  not  more  than  half  a 
mile.  Though  it  remains,  as  it  were,  but  a  fev  minutes 
above  ground,  it  rises  In  avIBcieni  fbree  and  vokine  to  turn  a 
*iKhcel  wlihjQ  W  yard9  of  ita  iuwcce/ and  subsequently  iel% 
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molion  several  others,  bolb  above  and  below  (be  bridge. 
It  is  (td  rrom  secret  reservoirs  witbin  tbe  mountain,  and  It 
probaKMy  to  he  Hm^lM^wiibi  aawe^UwiftiiawtetlilB^ 
mhkh  bury  thcniseliiiil>  wiwplaew  tmaiig  th^canwi 

^angc  of  the  Jura. 

About  '^  milps  Tarthcr  is  Coliimbier,  once  Ibe  sent  of  the 
Scotch  iMarshal  Keilb,  Ihc  n  icnd  and  fjoneral  of  Frederick 
the  Great  :  he  was  governor  of  Ncuchalel.  Corlaillod,  by 
the  waler-side,  produces  one  of  ibebesl  wines  in  the  canton. 

3  3/i  Sl.  Aubin-*HJii»;Couronne;)— a  village  half-way 
•U  im0mi.^  |lBarlim  the  eaii|Wi«r<Mar  tBdyaunm!- 
cus.^Mk  excursion  may  be  mad^AtMi  lm«var4|NlMfl0lO 
the  Creux  de  Vent  (Roaie  49). 

It  was  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  unimportant  fort  of 
"Vaumarcus,  in  which  some  of  his  councillors  and  friends  were 
besieged  by  the  Swiss,  ihai  Charles  the  Bold  of  JJurgundy 
abandoned  bis  strongly  fortified  camp  behind  Grandson,  and 
marched  his  foms  dovji  to  the  narrow  strip  Jbetween  the  klie 
and  the  imitaisi^illftf^lhm  mi  fiot  apaea  tai .  wof  a 
third  part  of  theBH  ami  wliere  his  cavalry  and  artMtir.iiM 
useless.  The  advanced  i^uard  oC  the5wL«;s,  who  came  from 
Neuch^lel,  was  posted  ncarConcise(a  village  inCanlon  Vaud), 
and  their  batteries  on  the  heij^hts  did  great  execution  upon 
the  Burgundians.  Here,  falling  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  as 
Wfas  the  custom  of  the  Swiss  at  ibe  opening  of  a  battle,  Ihey 
raoeiiped  en  tbeir  lancei:  the  eterge  of  the  Burgundian  horaa» 
w  ho  mistook  tbeir  atlil«4#  <nm^  MtartaitoB.  From  tha 
hdls  above,  later  in  tke  day,  echoed  the  war-borsaof  UriaaA 
Unterwalden,  annMncing  the  arrifal  of  reinforcements  from 
those  cantons,  and  spreading  dismay  in  the  hearts  of  Charles 
and  his  forces.  The  scene  of  the  battle  lies  betw^eaJQunr' 
cise— (//in  ;  L'Fcu  de  France,  comfortable)— and 

2  3/4  Gr audio u  —  Inns  :  Lion  d'Or;  Croix  Rouge>  not 
good ; )— a  town  ofSQO  inhabitants,  with  a  venerable  enitl8» 
now  converted  Into  a  snnlMnamiltetory,  on  an  amineoe» 
above  the  lake.  It  is  historically  remarkable  bfcanse  before 
the  battle  of  Grandson  it  resisted  for  10  days  the  assaults  and 
artillery  of  the  Burgundian  army.  When  at  length  the  gar- 
rison, reduced  by  famine  and  invited  by  the  offer  of  free 
pardon,  by  a  spy  or  deserter  who  had  entered  the  castle  by 
alealtb,  surrendered  it,  Charles,  with  a  ferocity  peculiar 
to  hit  character,  canied  theni  io  be  atrippai  and  bung; 
iif  btmdreds  on  the  surrounding  trees,  and  as  nan^ 
more  to  be  drowned  in  the  lake.  But  two  days  alter, 
on  the  :ird  of  March,  1176,  he  expiated  this  atrocious 
crime,  and  oxfierienccd  the  vengeance  of  the  Swiss  in  the  me- 
morable defeat  of  his  host  50,000  strong,  by  the  army  of  the 
confederates,  amounting  to  not  much  more  than  l/3of  tha^ 

10. 
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number  v  and  was  himself  compelled  to  fly  for  his  llfo  ncmm^ 
Ihe  moiiiitafos,  with  bat  five  foltowers.  The  spoil  of  hfteamp, 
which  Ml  Into  the  hands  of  the  victoFs,  included  liO  pieces 
of  cannon^  600  standards,  all  his  jewels  and  regalia,  costly 
hangings,  and  military  chest;  on  that  day  gold  and  diamoDda- 
"Were  dealt  out  to  the  Swiss  by  handfuls. 
■  The  Church  of  Grandson  is  very  ancient;  Farel  preached 
the  reformed  doctrines  from  its  pulpit.   There  is  a  path  over 
ihe  hiHs  from  Grandson  to  Motiers  Travers. 

1  Yverdkm  (Germaii  lfl^rten)—( /nns  .*  H.  de  Londres, 
l^oodbut  dear;  La  Mai  son  Rouge,  also  good,  and  said  to  be  more 
Teasonable)-^a  town  of  32i8  inhabitants,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  lakcNeuchdtel,  at  the  spot  where  the  Orbe  (thenceforlh 
called  Thiele)  falls  into  it.  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Ebrodunum,  whose  uaAie,  with  a  little  change,  it 
still  inherits. 

The  Castle,  built  in  the  12th  century  by  Conrad  of  Zih- 
ringen,  became  the  achooMMNise  and  residence  of  Pestalozzi, 
Urom  1805  to  1825.  AHboiigh  the  founder  of  a  system  of 
€daCation,  and  of  many  schools  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
he  was  a  very  bad  practical  schoolmaster  himself;  and  this 
establishment,  the  bead-quarters  as  it  were  of  his  system, 
turned  out  a  signal  failure. 

A  very  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  this  up  the 
▼at'  Orbe  to  the  Lac  de  Joux  (Route  50).  The  road  hence  to 
^reoera  passes  Ihrougii  Val  Orbe. 

Diligences  go  to  Lausanne,  and  a  steam^boat  to  NeiicbAlel. 
from  Yverdun  daily. 

About  a  mile  S.  of  the  tdwn,  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue 
of  poplars,  a  mineral  bath  is  passed  :  the  water  is  warm  and 
sulphureous. 

1  2/3  Esser tines. 

t  t/S  Ee hall  ens,  a  village  on  the  Hver  Talent,  willt 
7UlnhabiUnU. 
%  2/3  LmAMllB  (in  Route  55). 

ROUTE  48. 

NBUGHATEL  TO  LA  CHAUX  BE  FONDS  AND  LOCLB. 

6  stundennlO  a/4  Eng.  miles* 
'  Diligences  daily. 

The  high  road  to  Yallengin  is  at  present  carried  over  the 
sleep  hill  at  the  back  of  Neueh^l;  a  new  line  is  proposed, 
which  will  conduct  it  directly  through  the  profound  chasm  of 
the  Seyon  (see  p.  168). 

•.11/4  Yallengin— (/nn  :  Couroone)— is  the  principal 
place  in  the  fertilo  Tal  de  Rinu  Ra  Caiiie  (now  a  prison)  is 
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io  part  as  old  as  the  12ih  century  :  it8  Imisc  is.  washed  by.  the 

Seyoft. 

A  steep  and  long  ascent  up  the  Tele  de  Rang  leads,  through 
wuHitereHiiigcoaiitry,  to 

3  La  Chaux  dePonds— (lim;Lilie, comfortable) —ascit* 
terod  village,  of  6550  inhabitants,  in  a  bleak,  upland,  and 
<iesolate  valley,  bare  of  wood,  and,  from  its  great  elevation 
of  3070  ft.  above  the  sea,  capable  of  producing  only  a  scanty 
crop  of  oats.  After  Lode,  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  clocks  and  watches.  This  is  not  carried  on  iu 
Jarge  factones,  but  in  the  separate  dwellings  ofthc  workmen. 
-JBaeli.  man  usually  mslses  onlv.  onefarticular  piece  of  machi- 
nery, leaving  even  the  finishing  uT  it  to  others.  An  eipert 
workman  can  easily  earn  8f.  a  day.aod  the  yoiingestapprentice 
8  sous.  There  are  two  subterranean  mills  here,  turned  by 
the  stream  of  the  valley  previous  to  its  sinking  luiderground; 
the  rocks  have  been  blasted  to  afford  space  for  the  mills ;l>ut 
those  at  Lode  are  even  more  curious. 

Instead  of  following  the  high-road  to  Locle,  the  pedestrian 
may  take  a  foot-path  (a  walk  of  sti  hours)  across  the  hills  to 
Hie  S(nii  du  Ihubs^  or  waterfolls.  of  the  Doubs— the  ilvar 
^hleh  separates  Switierland'  from  France.  It  here travenaa 
one  of  those  singular  gaps  or  rents  in  the  rock,  betweenSOOfl. 
and  iOOft.dcep,  which  are  common  in  the  Jura.  Numerous 
mills  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  stream.  Some  large  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which  have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  dam 
•HtUppartly,  and  form  what  is  called  the  Lac des  Brennets.  The 
aeeoe  la  wild,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  Welsh  landscape, 
but  its  beauty  has  been  eiaggerated.  Bremieis  is  about  3 
miles  ft-omLocIe. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  direct  from  Chaux  de  Foods  to 

1  3/i  Locle— (fnw  :  TroisRois)— another  scattered  village, 
occupied  by  an  industrious  population  of  5886  souls— the  men 
chiefly  watch-makers,  the  women  laco-makers. 

The  little  stream  of  the  Bied,  which  traverses  the  valley, 
loses  itseir,  at  a  short  distance  from  Locle.  in  a  chasm  in  the 
rock.  This  outlet,  however,  proved  insnfflelent  Ut  dram  the 
valley ;  and  the  district  around  the  town  was^  Hieonsequenee, 
inundated  at  the  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows— and  not 
much  better  than  a  morass  at  any  time.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
a  tunnel,  950  ft  long,  was  pierced  through  the  screen  of  solid 
limestone-rock  which  encompasses  the  valley,  and  this  now 
eflbelaally  carries Dff  into  the  Doubs  the  previously  stagnant 
witars.    At  a  short  distance  Urom  thia  arUfietal  drain  or 
emissary,  an({  about  a  mile  from  Locle,  the  river  disappears 
in  a  natural  opening,  sinking  into  the  heart  of  the  mountalB, 
through  a  vertical  abyss,  more  than  lOOfl.deep.  Thiswater- 
power^  or  pciviiege,  as  aa  American  would  call  it,  Is  not  lost; 
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but,  in  (Micr  to  rendtf  it*  tfiitWe,  S  or  4  millf  have  bctilk 

eunsinieted*  oo«  below  Ibe  other,  in  (he  cavenumt  detft— > 
each  receiving.  Id  tora,  the  stream  whiebputs  its  vbeels 

motion.  *'  You  go  down  flights  of  broken  and  slippery  stairs, 
nit  in  the  rock,  to  these  mills,  placed  one  under  another,  in 
very  rrightful  situations  undoubtedly,  but  rendered  more  so 
to  ihc  imagination  of  the  beholder  from  the  circumstances  of 
«larkne8s  and  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  the  works  are 
aec fifed,  by  tbe  noiae,  tbo  oBrathomable  depth  bekrw,"  olc.<^ 

Sintond. 

Ther3  is  ai  other  road  from  Locle  to  NeuchAtelby  La  Chaw 
de  Milieu,  Let  Mitt,,  the  lieights  of  La  Toaiiie»  and  La  Goiir- 

ROUTE  49. 

PONTABLIEB    (iN  I^EANCE),   TO  NEUGHATBL,  B¥  MOTIBKS. 

TBAYBRS. 

10     fiuiiden^as  Eag.  miiet. 

A  diligence  daily. 

At  Pontarlier— (/nns :  La  Poste,  good— Lion  d*Or)— the  last  - 
town  in  France:  an  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the  post- 
master to  convey  a  carriage  as  far  as  Motiers,  more  than  half 
way  to  Neuchi^tel.  The  road  first  ascends  by  the  side  of  the- 
fiver Doubi,  attd  throagh  tbe  paif  frif  La  Oaae,  whiefa  nay 
he  caUcd  amonntain-gaieiray  batwam  Ftahee  and  Switier-^ 
l.ind,  to  St.  Pierrede  Joux.  The  dcllle  iscommapdad  by  the 
Clidteau  de  Joux,  situated  on  tbe  summit  of  a  precipice,  at 
the  foot  of  which  ihe  roads  from  Pontarlier  and  Salins,  and 
those  from  Neuchdtel  and  Geneva,  by  Jougne,  unite.  This 
frontier-fort  was  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  when  treacherously  carried  off  from  St.  Domingo 
by  eoamand  of  Nopolaoo.  Hie  ended  hif  days  here,  somo 
fay  by  violent  meant;  but  tbe  sudden  transition  from  the 
climate  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  Jura  sufficiently  aqdaias- 
the  cause  of  his  death,  >vithout  the  need  of  violence. 

Between  the  villages  of  Vcrrieres  deJoux  and 

31/i  Verri^res  de  Suisse,  the  French  frontier  is  cros- 
sed.  The  Custom  house  regulations  on  this  part  of  the  French 
frontier  are  more  than  usually  rigorous.  In  some  places,, 
there  is  a  treble  line  of  ddyaolerB,  which  iMtait  advisabia 
to  hava  tha  luggage  plomhi  al  tbe  irst  station.  In  some 
places  tbe  dooaDiers  attend  only  during  eertarn  boars  of  the 
day,  and  persons  arriving  in  their  absence  must  await  their 
return.  Travellers  sboiUd  ascertain  by  previous  jiiquiry 
what  these  hours  arc. 

The  country  now  becomes  exceedingly  romantic— The 
tiiils  clothed  with  forests,  the  valleys  carpeted  with  the  richest 
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Ycrdure,  and  sprinkled  >\iih  neat  collages  in  (he  pirluresque 
8lile  of  architecture  peculiar  to.  tbe  chain  of  the  Jura  and 
^Ips.  Cbme  nearly  as  good  Mlfl  iifiruy^res,  aod  aoMI 
wdir  that  Bame,  iamade  om^Wj^m^  piitiiraaaflie  Jura. 

The  descent  tnm  the  aaminlt  of  the  ridge  into  the  Val 
T.ra?ers  is  through  another  narrow  porf?e,  called  La  Chaine, 
because  the  passaj^ewas  at  one  time  stopiM^l  by  a  massy  chain 
dr;i>vn  across  the  roa({,  and  f;j>tened  to  staples  in  the  rock. 
This  primitive  fortiticatioD  is  said  to  be  a  relic  ofibe  Itur- 
gundian  'wars,  intended  to  arrest  the  artillery  of  Charles  the 
'9oMf« 

Alth^  Tyiaie  of  Sl^Mpice  the  rirer  Reuse,  whW  walefa 
the  Val  Travcrs,  rises  out  of  the  rock.  This  abundant  source 
is  said  to  be  tin  outlet  of  the  Lac  d'Etalierea,  sUMledahoiil 
40  miles  off,  among  the  hills. 

3  Motiers  Tra  vers— (Inn  :  Maison  de  Commune'^— is 
a  village  inhabited  by  wat(  h  and  l;H  e-makers,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Reuse,  which  lias  (il>tiiiiied  some  notoriety  as 
the  place  of  residence  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  after  his 
l)anishment  from  Geneva.  In  the  house  occupied  by  hinny 
his  deak  in  ahewii,^  atHrhM  he  wrfte  Ma  eMhrated  **i<>lii]i. 
de  la  lIontagne;*'aDd  up-staira,  ih  a  woodes  grflery,  laro 
l^epiog-holes,  throttgh  wnich  he  could  observe  people  out  of 
doera  without  being  seen  himself.    He  cpiitted  the  plac^ 
UTJder  the  pretence  of  havini:  been  persecuted,  and  because 
the  boys  threw  stcmes  at  his  windows.    During  bis  residence 
here,  Voltaire  vented  his  bile  against  bim  in  a  satire,  ot 
w  hich  the  following  verses  are  a  sampile :~ 

• 

<<Dansj||i  talkii  foft  bien  nonim^  TWwflv 
S'eleve  un  moot  vrai  sejour  des  hivers. 
Son  front  a!  I  iff  se  \wn\  dan5  les  nuages,  ' 
Ses  fondrninUs  sont  an  crcux  dfs  enters.  •  ^  ' 

.«  All  pied  du  ninnt  sont  des  antres  sauvages, 

-1-  Du  Dieu  du  jour  ignores  i  jamais. 

.  V  iC^d(a|fca«iaeia  }e  cligne  al  Mi^falaiai 
14  a#la|ril^  c«  sombre  ^iiergvm^ 
Cel  enn«'mi  de  la  nature  humainei"  •  -*  ' 

. .  P^i  d'orgueil  et  devorc  de  fiel  ^  . 

•  '  ^Uloit  lemnae  eieraint  de  voir  l«,ci^.^  t  ^ 

The  Val  Travers  is  higblv  picturesque.  A  few  miles  lower 
dow«  il  ia  JkevDded  m  tm  hf  m  iaaeapiille  fBowitaio, 
called  €rfi9md$9mfiffi^  4800ft  dbOve  tM^aea.  *'Ita  sommit 
la  bellowed  out  into  a  vast  and  profound  cavity,  500flL 
deep  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  limestone  rock  from 
the  top  fo  the  bottom."  It  is  more  than  2  miles  in  diameter, 
times,  when  a  change  of  weather  is  iinpendiog,  the 
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cralcr  or  the  mountain  is  seen  to  becdnie  suddenly  filled^ 
with  a  cIoimI  otivliite  vapour,  working*  and  rising  and  fall- 
iug  with  an  easy  bal  pecci^ble  motion,  until  the  whole 
hollow  presanti  the  appearance  of  an  immense  caidron  of 
lioiling  vapour,  y>hkh  seldom  rises  above  the  edge.  K  any 
<;scape,  it  is  by  the  opening  towards  the  defile;  and  I  have 
seen  it  repeatedly  issue  in  a  thin  while  line,  and  float  gra- 
dually down  the  centre  of  the  valley  till  imperceptibly  di-  * 
niinisbed  and  dissipated."— -Lofrode. 

The  echo  produced  by  firing  a  gun  wltbln  the  Creui  <le 
Vent,  is  like  a  scattered  flro  of  musketry,  or  a  succession  of 
disd^ges  Trora  a  battery;  and  thelioUow  may  be  called  the 
\ery  cradle  of  the  winds»  which  appear  to  be  perpetually 
blowing  from  it. 

La  Clusette,  near  Brod,  is  a  very  picturesque  defile— the. 
road  hanging  over  the  precipice.   A  steep  ascent  carries  the 
road  out  of  the  Val  Travers;  and  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
nearly  under  the  castle  of 

83/4  Roc  he  fort,  a  beautiful  view  opens  through  the 
gap  of  the  defile,  over  the  hdte  of  Neuchiltel,  and  the  Alpt. 
along  the  horizon. 

13/4  NftocMAiKL.  (Route  ii). 

ROUIE.50, 

YVEUDON  TO  GBNEYA,  BT  OBIB  mtSL  BXCDBSION  TO  TUB. 
•  LAC  DB  JOUS« 

15 2/3  slundcn  =  51  3/i  Eng.  miles. 

The  daily  diligence  perXornis  the  journey  from  X^euchatel 
te  Geneva  in  16  hours. 

SI  Orbe— (inn  :  La  Maison  de  Yille) — a  picturesque  and 
ancient  town  of  1927  inhabitants,  built  on  a  hill  nearly  in- 
•ulated  by  the  Orbe,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bold  arch.  It 
was  the  Roman  station  Vrbigenum,  anqa  place  of  Impor- 
tance in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Burguodian  Kings,  who 
had  a  Royal  Castle  here.  The  fair  but  cruel  Brunehilde, 
Queen  of  the  Franks,  took  refuge  here,  with  her  grand- 
daughter, but  was  soon  put  to  death.  The  3  sons  of  Lothaire. 
I.  met  here,  in  855,  to  divide  his  kingdom.  In  1475  the 
Swiss  took  Orbe  by  assault;  but  the  Castle,  whose  venerable 
and  extensive  ruins,  especially  the  aolitarv  towers  of  antique 
atruciure,  are  ttiUtii  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  o  f  the  tomn^ 
madea  lengthened  resistance.  The  garrison  yielding  step  by 
step,disputed  the  possession  of  each  chamber,  stair,  and  passage. 
The  last  remnant  were  pursued  into  n  tower,  which  the  Swiss 
tjclfire  to,  and  the  few  who  fell  into  their  hands  alive  were 
tbf.own  over  th.e  battlements..  *^Xhe  circular  tower  of  th^.^ 


pilule,  Ml  onlilK  Ibecdelirated  Irish  toveM  in  eonflmeNoii, 
thoagh  or  very  differeiil  proportions,  should  be  otienflirely 

examined.'* 

.  There  is  a  high-road  into  France  from  Orbe,  along  the  I. 
l^nk  of  the  Orbe,  by  Jougne  and  Snlins. 

About  2  miles  above  the  town,  near  Mont  Charand,  is  a 
cavern»  with  slalactiles,  called  Grolte  aux  F^es  j  not  far  from 
It  is  a  cascade  of  the  Orbe.  > 

An  Interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Orbe  to  the 
Lac  de  Joux, 

The  carriage-road  thither  turns  away  from  the  riTcr  at 
once,  and  proceeds  through  Romainmotier,  under  the  sinjm- 
lar  mountain  called  Dent  de  Vaulion,  to  I.e  Pont,  on  the  Lac 
de  Joux.  The  vale  of  the  Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Jura,  and  the  pedestrian  may  find  a  foot-path  along  its 
bailks,  up  to  its  source,  in  the  clilT  below  Pont. 
'  Pont,  a  tittle  village,  named  from  a  bridge  across  the  chan- 
nel which  connects  the  Lac  de  Join  with  the  small  Lac  des 
Brennet,  is  the  best  head-quarters,  as  it  has  a  tolerable  inn. 
It  is  prettily  situated,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Dent  de  Vauliov, 
one  side  of  T^  hich  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  bare  limestone  2000fi. 
high— the  other  a  steep  slope,  or  inclined  plane,  covered  with 
verdant  turf.  It  requires  a  steady  head  to  look  from  the  top 
over  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

AboQt  8  miles  N.  of  Pont,  and'  the  same  distance  abOTo 
Yallorbe,  is  the.  source  of  the  Orbe.  which  rises  at  once  a  co- 
pious stream,  supplied,  itissapposed,by  subtierranean  conduila 
from  the  Lac  de  Joux. 

The  valley  in  which  the  Lac  de  Joux  is  situated  contains 
two  other  lakes,  Lc  Ter  and  Brennet,  and  is  entirely  shut 
in  by  high  hills;  so  that,  although  these  sheets  of  water  arc 
fed  by  ail  the  streams  of  the  valley,  they  have  no  visible 
outlet  abdve  groulid.  There  are,  however,  large  cavities  anf( 
orifices  in  the  beds  of  these  lakes  called  entwmoirSf  through 
which  the  waters  escape.  These  fissures  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered incapable  of  carrying  off  the  waters  from  internal  ob- 
structions, and  thus  inundations  are  caused  in  the  valley.  A 
tunnel,  of  no  very  great  extent,  might  drain  the  lake  entirely. 
The  source  of  the  Orbe  is  about  700  ft.  lower  than  the  surface 
Of  the  lake.  The  sceqery  of.  the  Valley  de  Joux  is  most  ro* 
mantic,  and  will  alone  compensate  for  a  visit.  Along  the  S.  E. 
^ide  of  the  lake  rises  the  impostng  mass  of  the  Mont  Tendre, 
.5730  ft.  high  :  its  lower  slopes  are  well  wooded.  The  view 
from  its  summit,  extending  to  Mont  Blanc  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  Soleure  on  the  other,  will  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
ascent.  There  is  a  path  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, leading,  in  2  hours,  to  the  village  of  Mont  Uicher.  An 
uofprtuMate  English  gentleman,  named  Herbert,  who  waa 
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4nnmd  te  t  weH  sear  the  chaleU  of  the  Mont  Tendre,  in 
lt97,  b  ImiM  al  Mont  Rldier.  Heiiii  GhcM,  Amitier,  U  said 
lo  be  a  good  guide  for  the  Mont  Tendre.  There  it  ftemr 
road  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Lac  de  Joux  from  Pool  to 

Les  Rousses ,  on  the  greet  post  road  from  Dijon  to  Geneva^ 
Another  road ,  winding  round  the  shoulder  of  the  Mont  Ten-- 
dre,  runs  direct  from  Pont  to  Aubonne,  on  the  way  to  Ge- 
neva, rendering  R  unnecessary  lo  return  to  Orbe. 


The  lake  of  Geneva  is  only  about  190ft.  lower  than  that  of 
Neucb^tel.  The  road  from  Orbe  traverses  the  high  ground, 
or  water-shed  separating  the  two  basins.  An  atlenipt  was 
made,  in  IM,  to  connect  the  two  lakes,  and  through  them 
valte  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone ,  by  meani  of  a  canal  cut 
between  the  rivers  Orbe  and  Yenoge.  It  waa  finished  as  far  m 
Entre  Roche,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles ;  but  difficulttet. 
cither  in  the  levelling,  or  occasioned  by  (he  interference  of 
private  interests,  prevented  its  being  carried  farther.  The 
plan  of  completing  it  has  been  revived  in  18^.  It  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  E.  of  the  road . 

1 1/3  La  Sarraz  is  an  ancient  town ,  romantically  situated 
on  the  Yenoge.  Abont  4  miles  ftrther  is  Gossonea,  from 
which  town  roads  branch  off  to  Lansaiine  and  Mon|^ 

i  1/2  Aubonne— (Inn:  Couronne)^n  ancienttowiiofl667 
inhabitants,  with  an  Eastern-looking  castle.  Byron  says  of  it 
— **The  entrance  and  bridge,  something  like  that  of  Dur- 
ham :  it  commands  by  far  the  fairest  view  of  the  Jake  of  Ge- 
neva (and  of  Mont  Blanc  behind  it);  a  grove,  on  the  height, 
of  very  noble  Mm.  Here  Ta  vernier,  liie  Eastern  traveller, 
bought  ( or  built)  the  chateau,  because  the  site  resenbled  and 
equalled  that  of  Erivan,  a  firontier  city  of  Peraia.  Hece  he 
finished  his  voyages**'  Aabonne  is  lesi  than.  3  miles  distani 
from  the  lake. 

1  Kolle,  oa.  the  high-road  from  Geneva  to  I-eufanne 

(Route  56).  •  • 

6  2/3.  GeiifiYA  (See  Route  53). 

ROUTE  58. 

DIJON  TO  OBNSTA. 

25  French  |»osts«=lt6KDg«  flutca. 

Diligences  run  daily.  .  . 

Dijon.  Inns  :  H6tel  du  Pare,  in  a  sort  of  park  outside  the 
town ;— H.  de  la  Cloche  in  the  midst  of  the  town :  ^Ghaneau 
Bonge. 

Dijon »  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dukedom  of  Burgundy, 
owes  lis  origin  an^  name  to  (be  Aoman  town  Dibio :  it  is  now 
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rhief  town  of  the  departiueut  of  C6l€  d'Or,  aad  conuins 
26,000  inhabitants. 

Tht  Church  of  St,  Benigne  merits  notipe,  but,  like  iho, 
^iMpeeclesiaslieal  ediflees  in  the  tawn,  it  hat  not  recovered 
the  injuries  it  sMtalned  io  the  R6¥olQlion«  the  Qhwreh  of 
JPfotr§  Bam$i»  •  iNNry  fine  specimen  of  the  purest  and  earlicsl 
Gothic  ,  and  very  interesting  for  the  boldness  of  its  construe-. 
tion.  ll  was  much  studied  for  this  reason  by  the  celebrated 
Yauban.  The  facade  of  the  building  exhibits  a  remarkable 
eCfecl  of  light  and  shade.  On  this  facade  still  staud  the  clock 
aod  striking  figures  brought  by  Philip  le  Bod  from  Cour* 

The  ilftiMtmi  contains  a  collection  of  secood-rate  pictures* 
and  some  very  interesting  relics  of  the  middle  ages.  In  it  ar^ 
also  placed  two  very  curious  monuments  of  Jean  Sans  Peur 
and  Philip  le  Hardi,  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  formerly  in  the  Car- 
thusian Church.  They  were  taken  down  and  pulled  to  pieces 
at  the  Revolution,  but  have  been  repaired  ^'and  restored 
With  great  skill.  The  alabaster  figures  of  mourners  by 
which  my  are  attrronnded  are,  perhaps,  thefiveat  fftjecimeDa 
of  sculpture  of  the  aort  now  existing. 

**  There  are  some  valuable  private  collections  here,  parti- 
cularly one  formed  by  the  late  M.  Baudot,  where,  amongst 
other  objects ,  may  be  seen  the  BaoUe  of  the  celebrated  fra- 
ternity called  '  La  Mere  FoUe.' 

'*  A  day  may  be  well  and  agreeably  spent  in  this  fine  city/ 
-^P.ThedillgeneeperfonnatheJoQmeyirom  Dijon  to  CbMoii 
«nr  Se6ne  in  8-10  hours.  8te«nr%oatf  1889 :  there  are  4 
steamers  on  the  Sadne :  the  Paptn  is  comfortable;  firom  CM- 
Ion  to  Lyon  in  10  houra.  See  tik%Gt^  ji$$  .voyag»mrM  by 
Hichard.  • 

2  Genii s.  This  village  is  often  mistaken  for  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Geolis;  —she,  however,  lived 
at  another  Genlis,  in  Picardy. 

1 8/4  ▲Qxenne-o(lm>r  Hdteljdu  Grand Cerf)—  a  fortress  * 
on  the  Satee. 

2  Ddle  {km:  HMel  de  la  Yille  de  Paris).  In  clear-weather 
Mont  Blanc  may  be  seen  from  Itus  neigbourhood. 

2  t/2  MontSousVaudrey.  A  delightful  road  leads  from 
this  toNcuchatel,  by  Salins  and  the  Val  Travers  ( Route  49). 

a  1/i  Poligny  {Inn:  H6lel  deGeneve).  The  road  hfi^cti 
over  the  Jura  was  constructed  by  Napoleon.  ;  « , 

1 1/8  Mon  trend. 

1 1/2  GIrampatnolehAS  two  small  inns,  Hdtelde  GieniTe 
and  de  Lyon. 

1  1/2  Mais  onneuve. 

1  1/2  S t.  L a  u  r e n  t  {Inn  :  La  Poste)-. 

1 1,2  Morey        La  Poste). 

.11 
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1  1/2  Les  Rousses.  Here  is  the  frontier  Custom-house  of 
France.  Travellers  arriving  from  Geneva  undergo  strict 
search.  Trinkets,  musical  boxes,  and  watches  Tmore  than  ooe) 
•re  prohihiled,  md,  if  declared,  areconfisrated;  Udiseofefed 
concealed ,  they  are  confiscated  with  a  fine.  From  receni  ha- 
Ihrmation  (1838) ,  it  appears  that  watches  may  now  hoinlMH- 
duced  by  paying  a  duty  of  i  fr.  a-piece. 

1  3/i  La  Vat  toy.  In  descending  the  mountain  a  sublime 
view  is  disclosed  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  intervening  plain.  There  is  another  road  to  Geneva 
by  St.  Cergues  (instead  of  Gex),  it  branches  oflfa  little  beyond 
Les  Rousses ,  and  is  very  preferable  In  every  respect.  Thia 
road  has  been  made  at  a  great  expense  by  the  Canton  deVaud 
within  the  last  10  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  Gnest  works  of 
the  kind.  In  going  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  it  is  particulariy  t# 
be  recommended,  as  the  ascent  is  much  less  severe. 

"Les  Rousses  to  St.  Cergues,  1  1/2  post;  St.  Cergues  to 
Nyon. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  mount  the  steep  antf 
f  ictnresque  streets  of  Nyon  up  to  the  fine  oM  ChAtean,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Baillis  de  Nyon ,  in  order  to  see  the  view  frooa 

the  Terrasse  des  Marroniers.'* 

*'  St.  Cergues  is  the  spot  from  which  the  D61e,  the  hli:liost 
summit  of  this  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  can  be  most  e.jsily 
ascended.  Mules  and  Guides  can  be  procured  at  the  small  inn 
uf  St.  Cergues ,  w  hich  affords  tolerable  accommodation  for  a 
nifl^t.  The  ascent  of  the  D6le  from  St.  Cergues  requires  aboni 
three  hours*  maith ;  but  It  is  neither  fSitiguIng  nop  dangerous. 
'Perliaps  thfire  Is  no  mountain  In  Switzerland  which  better 
repays  the  traveller  for  his  fatigue;  and  no  view  more  won- 
derfully extensive,  and  admirably  diversified,  ttian  that  which 
it  commands. 

2  G  ex.  Ferney,  Yoltaire^s  residence  (described  in  page  194), 
is  passed  5  miles  before  reaching 

'  S  Gbkbta.— (f nfM :  H(Mel  m  Bergues ,  a  grand  establish- 
ment, recently  bnilt,  facing  the  lake— expensive.  CAiir^ 
—-Table  d'hote  at  1 ,  3f. ;  at  5,  i  f.,  including  wine;  dinner 
in  private,  6f.,  without  wine;  breakfast,  2f. ;  tea,  I  l/2f.  For 
i  beds  and  a  sitting-room  overlooking  the  lake,  ir^f  a-fl.iy 
were  charged  in  1837;  servant's  board,  if.  a-day  Couroime, 
a  very  good  house,  recently  rebuilt,  and  also  facing  the  lake, 
capital  cuisine ,  and  more  moderate  charges ;  a  room  on  tlie 
9nd floor ,  fronting  the  lake,  cost  only  af.  a-day ;  -«L'Es»  de 
Geneve;— La  Balance.  At  ^Miefon,  about  1  1/2  mileAiom 
Geneva ,  on  the  road  to  Lausanne ,  is  the  d'Anglcterrei^ 
kept  by  Dejean,  and  nearer  to  the  town  on  the  sane  side  iha 
H6icl  des  Etrangers,  which  is  well  spoken  of.) 
Geneva,  though  capital  o(  the  ^i«^esi  of  (he  Swiss  4l«n- 
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tons,  eicepl  Zii;;,  is  llie  most  populous  U\\\\\  \\\  ilie  (lunlVilo- 
ratioi),  since  it  contains  29/JGO  inhabitants,  ll  is  well  situ- 
ated, at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lali#^  Geoeva,  at  tbe  point 
ifher^^tfHi  Mm        of  tbe  vmmf  Bh^ne^'  Umt  ml^ik 
TOeihut  iifvidea  thetowo  into  two  pu  ts,  avdktlie  Intensely 
ibloe  coloar  of  its  waters,  alluded  to  by  Byron,  is  certainly 
very  remark;il>l(%  an«l  rosprnblos  noHiing  so  luuch  ;is  Ihr 
discharge  of  iiuJigo  from  n  <l}or's  vat.   Tlio  rnnsr  ofil  h.is  nnt 
•been  saiisfartonlv  explained.   Sir  lluuipiiiy  Davy  allribulcd 
•it  to  the  presence  of  iodine.  The  eitreiue  purity  lasts  but 
lar  1  ihort  space,  since  a  mile  below  the  lam  it  ia  pelhHfl^ 
%f<^lhMtaiitiiieofthe  iraitm^ihe  tUffhldAffe,  aBdrelaiut 
the  samei  dfangx  t^'^  ^ay  sas, 

Gemiva,  if  approached  Trom  ihe  lake,,  now  presents  a  very 
teposin^  appearance,  in  cons"quence  of  improvements  nvenf- 
ly  coFupleled,  lor  which  it  is  indebted,  in  no  slii^ht  dcizice,  lo 
the  circulation  nf  the  ;:old  of  Kn^li.sh  travellers  amoni:  iis  in- 
habitants.  An  ciilirely  new  quarter  has  started  up  on  the  rt. 
Iiank  of  the  HlKMie,  caUed  Quaitiiur  dea  Bergues,  and  displays 
•*teiidaomefir(nii  ol^laHr^lMiMi^'aBMMig  vhicl^ii^  Hm  iMd 
diM  Bergues;  litMd  w^ith  a  broad  i|uaf,  toitfardi  the  lake,  A 
spirit  of  emulation  has  beeA  eidted  on  the  opposite  iMtnk  by 
the  sight  of  this  modern  rival.    The  unsightly  houses  which 
lined  the  njarginof  the  lake  tiave  been  refaced  and  beaidilied, 
"Wlnle  a  broad  bell  of  land  has  been  gained  from  the  w  ater  to 
formaOuai.   Ibis  is  connected  with  the  Quai  des  liergues 
by  tiNKindaonci  btidges,  tiiroWB  aevoia  tlie  lake»  and  iinMad 
-yMk  wmOi  iahoilli  'termerly  a  pancaf  itelirtlicatiuiK,  mom 
occupied  by  a  very  infariar/  afloe  oi  M^iiiaaam»   Geneva  is 
still  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  hialiolM,  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  aristocratic  magistracy  of 
that  period.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town; 
and  this  distinction,  arising  from  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
ground,  is  perpetuated  in  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  luha- 
iitants  of  the  two  difiaiona.  The  upper  town  consists  almost 
MMr  of  Ummtist  and  iirtklaciBa  holeia  of  the  hMrgher  9^ 
atocraey,  heretofore  t&e  senators  and  magistrates  or  tae  fp|Mi 
blic.  The  lower  town  is  the  seat  of  trade  and  of  demdcracy  : 
its  streets  are  narrow  ,  its  houses  lofty,  and  it  has  something 
of  the  air  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.    A  few  of  the  older 
buildings  are  furnished  with  a  shed  or  pent-house,  called 
here,  'VlMma,"  projecting  fk^om  the  roof  over  the  street,  and 
supporled-by  wooden  props,  and  feaehing  from  the  jMiveneat 
to  the  roof.  About  35  years  ago  they  were  aiaaM^'tmiiieM^ 
but  their  number,  of  late,  has  dim/nished,  and  the  whole  rm^ 
whi(  h  lined  the  houses  in  theRuoBasaoiiaa  l^een  talieitdoM 
by  order  of  the  government. 

\  The  foud&  anaiog  between  iijie  higitandlow  towii  ware 


not  few,  nor  void  of  interest;  indeed,  they  would  fill  a  long 
and  amusing  historical  chapter :  ihey  often  led  to  bloodshed, 
but  the  democrats  below  ^eoerally  broaght  Ibetr  eultM 
neighbours  to  reason  by  the  simple  eipedient  of  cutting  offllie 
water-pipes,  taking  especial  care  to  guard  the  hydraulic  roa-^ 
chine,  which  furnished  the  supply,  to  the  upper. towD»  antf 
which  is  situated  in  their  quarter. 

Although  Geneva  is  a  great  focus  of  attraction  for  travel- 
lers of  all  nations,  30,000  being  the  number  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  pass  through  the  town  annually,  it  possesses  few  ob- 
jects of  Interest  to  the  passing  stranger.  As  a  town  It  la  nol 
very  prepossessing;  it  has  no  fine  public  buildings,  and  scarce- 
ly  any  sights.  It  is  owing  to  its  beautiful  environs ,  to  its 
vicinity  to  (^hamouni,  to  the  charming  scenery  of  its  lake, 
and  to  its  position  on  the  high  road  froui  Paris  to  Italy.  Uiai 
it  has  become  a  place  of  so  much  resort. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  is  of  an  extreme 
simplicity  of  arcfaiteaure.  The  Gorintblan  potrtico  added  on 
the  outside  is  a  blemish  wbere  It  It  placed,  but  its  interior 
possesses  interest  as  a  very  early  and  uncormpted  speclmeii 
of  the  Gothic  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Aggrippa  d'Aubi^ny,  the  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  and  grand- 
father of  Mad.de  Maintenon,  and  lhatof  theComle  deRohao^ 
a  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII. 

The  JIf  us^eAa^^,  so  named  after  its  founder,  General  Rath, 
who  left  the  reversion  of  his  fortune  to  It,  Is  a  neat  buildinf^ 
dose  to  tke  Porte  Neuve;  It  contains  a  collection  of  pictnrea 

and  other  works  of  art,  of  no  very  great  merit,  the  greater 
part  by  native  artists.  Among  theGenevese  painters,  TOpfer^ 
Guignon,  Hornung,  and  Calame,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Musee  d  Histoire  Nattirelle,  in  the  Grande-Rue,  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  student  as  containing  the  geological 
collections  of  Saussure;  tbe  fossil  plants  of .MJL  Brogniart 
and  DecandoUe,  and  tbe  eoHeetloDa  of  Bf .  Necker;  It  is  prin- 
cipally filled  with  the  native  productions  of  Switzerland,  and 
contains  specimens  of  the  chamois,  of  ihc  Bouquetin,  the  dog 
of  St.  Bernard,  of  all  the  fishes  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this 
country;  among  ihem  the  ferra,  the  lotle,  and  a  trout,  weigh* 
ing  i31bs.  from  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

There  is  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  which  lived  a  long  time 
in  a  menagerie  in  the  town,  bnl  at  length  becoming  unruly 
was  shot.  ... 

There  is  also  a  cabinet  6t  anHquUUi;  some  of  them  fimnd 
in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a  silver  buckler,  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  ttie  Arve,  inscribed  Largitus  Yalentiniani 
August!;"  some  instruments  of  sacrifice  found  near  the  rocks 
of  rieptune  in  the  lake,  etc.,  etc.  Also  the  lantern  carried  by 
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the  sentinel  >vh(),  in  goinj;  his  rounds,  discovered  the  Sa- 
voyards scaling  the  walls  in  1G02  (see  p.  1H8). 

The  Reading-room  in  the  npper  story  of  the  museum,  is 
well  supplied  with  the  best  European  journals,  inchiding  the 
Times,  John  Bull,  Alhenfieum  ,  etc.  Strangers  receiving  a 
*•  carle  d'entr^e"  from  a  member  are  liberally  admitted  for 
a  month. 

The  best  and  most  fashionable  club  in  Geneva  is  that  called 
the  r ercle  de  la  Rive. 

The  Public  Librar  y  attached  to  the  Collegey  a  scholastic- 
looking  building,  of  no  architectural  pretcrisions,  behind  the 
<'atbedral,  founded  by  Calvin,  contains  40,000  volumes,  and 
rtic  following  curiosities:— 3  folio  volumes  of  autograph  letters 
ofCalvin  (there  is  one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  while  a 
f»risoner  in  the  Tower);  many  of  (lalvin's  manuscript  sermons; 
several  volumes  of  letters  of  Theodore  Beza;  the  manuscript 
of  the"  Noble  Lecon,"  a  work  of  the  ancient  Waldenses. 
'J  he  account-book  of  the  household  of  Philip  le  Bel,  w  ritten 
wilh  a  style  upon  waxed  tablets,  but  now  almost  effaced;  a 
translation  of  Quintus  Curlius,  taken  along  w  ith  the  baggage 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  at  Morat.  The  discourses  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, a  MS.  on  papyrus  of  the  7th  century.  The  library  is 
opened  only  3  times  a-wcek  — Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, from  1  to  i. 

Geneva,  if  looked  at  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  may  be 
said  to  possess  an  interest  for  the  intelligent  traveller  far 
greater  than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  individual  objects 
of  curiosity  contained  w  ithin  its  walls.  The  influence  which 
she  has  exercised,  not  only  over  Europe  but  over  the  world, 
by  means  of  her  children,  or  those  whom  she  has  adopted  as 
her  citizens,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  limited  extent 
of  a  territory  which  one  may  traverse  from  end  to  end  in  a 
morning's  ride.  Voltaire  ridiculed  its  diminutiveness  by 
saving,  '*Quand  je  secoue  ma  perruque,  je  poudre  toute  la 
republique  ;*'  and  the  Emperor  Paul  called  the  disputes  of  its 
citizens  a  tempest  in  a  tumbler  of  water;  yet  from  Geneva 
emanated  those  religious  doctrines  whence  Sc»>tland,  Hol- 
land, and  a  large  part  of  Erance,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
derive  their  form  of  faith,  and  which  was  transported  by  the 
pilgrim  fathers  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Here 
also  were  sown  those  political  opinions  which  bore  fruit  in 
the  English  revolution  under  Charles  I.,  in  the  American 
and  the  Erench  revolutions. 

Some  few  memorials  still  exist  in  the  town  serving  to  re- 
call the  events  which  have  occurred  in  it,  and  the  great  names 
connected  with  it. 

On  the  island,  in  the  nn'ddle  of  the  Rhone,  not  far  from 
the  Hydraulic  machine,  traces  may,  it  is  said,  be  discoverei* 
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of  a  R(mMn  sUaclure,  supposed  to  be  the  MmlatkMis  of  one 
of  Ihe  towers  erected  by  Julius  Consar,  to  prevent  the  IBMvo* 

lians  crossing  the  rlYer.  The  earliest  mention  of  Geneva 
occurs  in  his  Commontaries,  T\hpre  it  is  descnl>ed  as  '^yfe0 
last  roriress  of  the  Allohrogos,  and  nearest  to  the  Helvetian 
frontier.''  "Near  ihe  'Bourg  du  Four  is  a  very  ancient  arch, 
possibly  Roman,  but  'which  some  antiquaries  have  consi- 
dered a  portion  of  the  Palace  of  Clotilda,  Qu^en  of  Clovis ; 
others  attribute  H  to  Bertha,  nueeo  of  Burgundy.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  of  very  early  date,  mar  it  is  the  lowo  residence 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Sismondi."— P. 

The  building  of  the  Old  Prison,  still  called  the  Evdcb^, 
near  St.  Peter's  church,  was  originally  the  palace  of  the  bis-» 
hofis,  who  governed  the  city  as  temporal  rulers,  elected  by 
Ihe  citizens,  for  many  ages;  but  at  length  became  almost 
nominees  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  citizens,  from  the 
vefy  flrst,  enjoyed  a  liberty  above  other  greet  towns  of  the 
empirci  and  showed  a  bold  and  steady  resistance  to  tlie  en- 
croachments of  their  rulers,  maintaining,  against  force  and 
persuasion,  the  municipal  prerogatives  derived  from  their 
ancestors  and  from  the  Golden  Bull  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  Tlius,  by  a  cautious  and  well-conducted  policy,  they 
avoided  being  swallowed  up  by  their  powerful  neighbours. 
Savoy  and  France,  or  by  their  friends  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
who,  tlmugh  called  in  as  allies  to  protect  Ihem,  were  equally 
ambitious  of  iocorporating  GeiieYa  in  their  own  territory  as. 
a  subject  slate. 

John  Calvin,  the  reformer,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
Iho  house  now  occupied  by  the  Evangelical  Society,  No.  116, 
ill  the  rue  dcs  Chnnoines,  and  he  piobnhlv  died  there.  It 
was  in  the  year  153G  that  he  passed  through  the  town  a  fu- 
gitive, on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Basle.   Two  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  Genevesehad  abolished  Roman  Cathollclim, 
expelled  their  bishop,  and  adopted  the  Reformation.  Farel^ 
who  was  the  means  of  introducing  it ,  was  then  preaching  at 
Geneva,  and,  aware  of  Calvin's  talents  and  powerful  elo-i 
(jiKMice,  entreated  him  to  remain.    Calvin  obeyed  the  call, 
and,  in  a  short  space,  the  itinerant  preacher  and  foreigner 
was  raised  to  be  the  dictator  of  the  republic,  ruling  its  tur- 
bulent democracy  with  a  sway  not  more  mild  than  that  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  bishops  of  Geneva,  under  which  the 
citizens  had  groaned  for  ages,  and  from  whidi  the  reformat 
tioti  had  at  length  released  them.  From  the  piilpit  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  which  became  at  once  the  tribune  and  judg- 
inent-seal  of  the  reformer,  he  donounced  the  prevailinji  irn- 
nioralily  of  the  town  w  ith  such  eloquence  and  force  thai  pro- 
fligacy was  obliged  to  hide  its  head.    His  hearers,  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  adopted  a  rigorous  and  puriUnicat 
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MsleriCy  of  miumm,  and  every  IraoigreiMoa  of  Calvin'* 
code  of  BMNPals  was  visited  with  piittialiiiiesl  of  tlie  iMami 

severity. 

But  Calvin's  influence  wast  not  confined  to  the  pulpit ;  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Consistory,  of  which  one-third 
«)f  Ihe  permanent  rnenibers  were  ministers,  and  the  remain- 
der laymen  holding  office  for  a  year  only.  Thin  counsel  as- 
snmed  an  autboritv  far  more  despotic  tlian  that  of  the  hi- 
shops :  it  exercised  the  power  of  an  inquisition,  to  examine 
into  men's  private  lives,  and  into  the  alliirs  of  fanrilies  of 
whatever  rank. 

The  sumptuary  laws  enacted  by  Calvin  were  severe,  but 
were  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Consislory.  They  contained 
SIR  Ii  enactments  as  the  following  :  a  dinner  for  ten  persons 
was  limited  to  Ove  di^:hes ;  plush  breeches  were  laid  under 
interdict;  violations  of  Ihe  sabhatb  we»  follovred  by  a  public 
admonition  from  tbe  pulpit;  adult^  was  punisncd  with 
deaih ;  and  tbe  gamester  was  exposed  in  Ihe  pillory,  with  a 
pack  of  cards  tied  round  his  neck. 

Calvin  was  equally  rigorous  in  the  maintenance  of  ortho- 
doxy. Servetus,  condenmcd  by  him  for  holding  anli-lrinila- 
rian  doctrines  which,  however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  disse- 
minate in  Geneva,  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Ihe  Champ  de 
Baurmm,  theandent  place  of  execation  OQl^de  the  walls. 
Tbe  bole  in  which  u  was  planted  is  now  filled  up,  and  the 
destinaHon  of  the  spot  is  (  hanged.  This  act  of  the  stem 
lawgiver  admits  of  no  palliation,  as  his  victim  was  not  a  stih- 
jecl  of  Geneva,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to  its  laws.  The 
execution  of  Servetus  casts  a  slain  u|)on  Geneva  and  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  as  great  as  that  wilh  ^^luch  the  luurdcr 
of  Huss  taints  the  Papist  Council  of  Constance. 

Geneva,  thus  become  the  metropolis  of  r4ilvinism,  and 
^'the  Rome  of  Pvotestantism/'  was  resorted  to  by  many  fo^ 
reigHers,  who  soofAit  refuge  here  flrom  religious  persecutions 
in  their  own  country.  Among  a  number  of  English  and 
Scotch  exiled  by  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  Rloody  Mary, 
was  John  Knox.  He  was  made  a  citizen  of  (icneva  in  1558, 
and  did  not  Qnally  quit  it  till  1560.  Calvin  died  in  156 at 
tbeiigeof  &5,  after  23  years  of  uninterrupted  power :  he  was 
buried  in  tbe  old  oamslert/  of  ihe  PlaittPalsie,  now  abaiH 
doned;  lHit  he^forbadc  the  Genevese  lo>  mark  the  spot  where 
his  remains  were  laid  with  a  monunient,  and  the  very  site  of 
his  grave  is  not  knowrj  with  certainly.  A  Genevese  law  now 
limits  the  period  of  properly  in  a  grave  toldycacs,  after  which 
it  may  he  opened  for  a  fresh  occupant. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  authority  within  the  town  had 
iiee« destroyed  by  the  eipulsiOR  of  tbe  bishop,  was  unwill- 
iug«  notwithstanttne,  to  abandon  his  daim  to  the  possession 
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«>r  il.   For  many  years  after  thai  event  he  was  engaged  in 
pented  open  ronlesis  with  the  citizens;  nor  did  he  omit  to 
maintain  within  the  walls  spies,  and  secret  partisans,  in  the 
liopes  of  gaining  possession  of  it  by  surprise.  The  street  call- 
imI  Corralerie,  at  the  lime  of  the  town  ditch,  was  the  scene 
i>r  the  most  memorable  of  these  attempts,  known  in  Swiss 
liislory  as  the  Escalade.   In  1(>02  the  inhabitants,  lulled  to 
security  by  a  display  of  pacific  intentions  on  the  part  or  the 
reigning  Duke  Charles  Kinanuel,  had  neglected  all  precau- 
tions to  guard  against  an  attack,  even  though  warnings  had 
been  given  them  of  approaching  danger.    On  the  night  of 
l>ec.  2()lh,  the  town  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  firing  of 
musketry,  and  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  was  already  in  pos- 
session.  It  appeared  that  a  sentinel,  in  going  his  rounds 
with  a  lantern,  had  Tallen  among  a  party  or  armed  men,  w  ho 
bad  quickly  despatched  him,  but  not  beTore  his  cries  and  the 
report  of  his  matchlock  had  alarmed  the  rest  of  the  guard. 
It  was  quickly  discovered  that  a  party  of  Savoyards,  200 
strong,  detached  from  a  still  larger  force  of  2000  men,  who 
had  iipproached  the  city  in  the  darkness,  and  were  posted  on 
the  Plain  Palais,  a  little  distance  beyond  the  walls,  had  de- 
scended into  the  fosse  of  Corraterie,  and  by  the  aid  of  scal- 
ing-ladders, painted  black  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
seen,  had  surmounted  the  ramparts,  were  proceeding  in 
small  parties  to  burst  open  the  Porte  Neuve,  and  thus  admit 
their  associates  on  the  outside.   The  Savoyards  had  already 
ilespatchcd  a  messenger  announcing  to  their  commander  the 
capture  of  the  town;  but  the  citizens,  though  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  were  by  no  means  seized  with  the  panic 
which  such  an  occurrence  was  likely  to  pruducc.   Every  man, 
frmed  as  he  might  be,  issued  out  into  the  streets;  the  small 
body  of  Savoyards  who  had  gained  the  ramparts  were  quickly 
overpowered;  the  first  gun  fired  from  the  walls,  by  a  chance 
shot,  swept  away  three  of  the  scaling-ladders;  and  the  enemy 
on  the  outside,  on  approaching  the  Porte  Neuve,  found  that, 
instead  of  being  blown  up,  it  was  strongly  guarded,  w  ith  the 
portcullis  down.   Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  prowess  of 
the  town's-people  on  that  night,  and  an  iron  sauce|)an,  with 
which  an  old  woman  knocked  down  a  soldier,  is  still  preser- 
ved in  the  arsenal  along  with  a  piece  of  the  scaling-ladders. 
The  storming  party  thus  unwi^pectedly  attacked,  and  at  the 
Fame  time  cut  ofTfrom  iheir  friends,  w«re  quickly  killed  or 
made  prisoners.   Those  who  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
G enevese  were  hung  next  day  as  house-breakers  :   67  heads 
were  planted  along  the  rainparts ;  but  many  more  than  these 
fell  in  the  ditch  and  outside  the  town.   In  the  cemetery  of^ 
St.  Gervais,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  a  monument 
epitaph  was  set  up  to  commemorate  the  names  of  17  Gene-^ 


vese  nfho  ^verje  killed  on  the  occasion;  and  the  venerable 
neodore  Beza,  at  that  time  80  yeara  old,  gave  oot  fhmi  the 
pulpit  Best  day  the  ttllh  Psalm,  ^hich  has  been  sung  ever 
aince  on  the  anniversary  or  ihe  Escalade. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  son  of  a  watdimaker  of  Geneva, 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  street  of  the  Quart ier  St.  Gervais, 
since  named  after  him  (Rue  de  Rousseau),  and  in  the  house 
Ko.  69.  It  is  no  longer  in  its  original  contUtion,  having 
heen  altered  and  partly  rebuilt.  Uis  book,  tlie  Smile,  was 
burnt,  in  conlbrmity  with  an  order  of  iheCottneil  of  Geneva, 
hf  the  common  hangman,  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in 
1762.  The  instigators  of  this  act  were  Voltaire  and  the 
Coancil  of  the  Sorbonne,  who,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  in 
this  instance,  acted  in  unison.  The  Council  atthesame  time 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  author.  ' 

The  Botanic  Garden  behind  the  theatre  and  near  the 
Porte  Neovedeaerveanienti(Mi«  aa  baring  beenl^id  out  under 
tbe  dlrectien  of  the  eminent  fewtantu  Decandolte;  but  the 
fonda  are  ae  limited  that  the  collection  of  plants  is  of  no  great 
importance.  The  ground  it  occupies  has  also  painful  histo- 
rical associations.  Geneva,  for  ages  the  nursery  of  republi- 
canism and  democratic  opinions,  became  *'a  principle  of 
explosion  to  revolutionary  France,  placed  at  its  extremiiy,  as 
the  fuse  is  on  the  surface  of  the  bomb/'  but  she  likewise  reaped 
tbe  fruiu  of  tbe  aoed  aoim  by  her  in  tiie  establisbment  of  a 
fribmal  or  blood  and  tbe  enactment  of  a  reign  of  terror  in 
17M;  a  humble  imitation  of  that  of  Paris.  On  this  spot  took 
place  fusillades  and  butcheries,  loo  horrible  to  be  detailed,  in 
iirhich  the  blood  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town 
was  shed,  condemned  to  execution  by  a  band  of  wretches, 
most  of  whom  were  their  fellow-citizens,  tlioiigii  directed  by 
a  deputy  from  the  Comity  de  Salut  Public,  at  Paris.  Here, 
as  io  other  places,  subjected  to  the  madnesa  of  tbie  reign  of 
tenor,  the  atMiliM  wcret  eommitted  by  a  mere  bandrat  of 
Maasins,  while  tbdiiaanda' looked  on»  diaapproving,  but  yet 
not  raising  a  voice  to  condemn,  nor  an  arm  to  resist.  Another 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Switzerland  with  France  was  the 
forfeiture  of  its  independence.  After  resisting,  for  ages,  the 
encroachments  and  attacks  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  the 
intrigues  of  despotic  France,  v«en  when  under  the  rule  of  the 
all-powerMlMia-ISWCj  IherqraM^^  t6  fall  by 

tbe  treachery  of  fellow^^repabneana,  with  whom  she  had  ae 
recently  fraternized.  Geneva  was  taken  by  sorprise  April 
15,  1798,  and  arbitrarily  annexed  to  FranoOy  fonmng  a  part 
(Of  the  department  of  the  Leman. 

Besides  the  names  of  Calvin  and  Rousseau,  which  are 
cx>nnected  with  Geneva— the  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by 
birth*— U  is  the  birth-place  of  many  illustrious  men,  whose 

11. 
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reputation  may  be  styled  European.  The  list  includes  those 
of  Abauzil  and  (^asiiiibon;  of  Lefort,  the  friend  and  counrillor 
of  Peter  the  Great;  of  Necker,  the  weak  and  ill-starred 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  father  of  IMadame  deSta^l;  of 
tlie  naivriliitt  SMMMnw,  who  first  afceoded  Mom  Bteae, 
BoDoet,  and  De  Lac;  and  Huber,  the  biographer  of  the  bee 
aod  ant;  and  of  Duiiioiil»  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Mirabeau 
and  Jeremy  Rfnthnm.  Among  the  living  there  are  Sismondi, 
the  historian i  DecandoUe,  the  botanist;  Neckar,  thegeologisi;  De 
la  Hive,  the  chemist ;  and  Marmoir,  the  oculist. 

Geneva  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  metropolis  of 
Sivitzerland,  and  strangers  who  choose  it  as  their  residence, 
if  provided  with  good  introdiictioiiai  will  find  among  the 
upper  classes  a  very  agreeable  sodety,  indudung  many  indi- 
viduals distinguished  for  their  literari  and  scientific  aequire- 
ments. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Geneva,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  chief  commercial  prosperity,  is  that  of  watches^ 
musical  boxes,  and  jewellery.  The  first  watch  was  brought 
to  Geneva  in  1587,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  iOOO 
persons  were  employed  within  tiie  tewn^  end  fiOM  wi^ooi 
the  walls,  on  this^manuractore.  At  present  the  number  is 
diminislied  to  less  ttaan  3000,  though,  from  improvements  in  the 
mechanical  processes  and  increased  skill  of  the  workmen,  the 
number  of  watches  made  is  much  greater  than  before,  more 
than  20.000  being  now  manufactured  annually.  Upwards  of 
50  watchmakers' and  70  jewellers' workshops  are  kept  in  con- 
stant  employment  in  the  town,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  in  good  years  n,000  eunees  of  gold,*MtO  niafhs  ef 
silver,  and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  a  niliioo  of  franetf. 
are  used  in  them.  A  committee  of  master  workmen  with  a 
syndic  at  their  head,  called  commisiion  de  surveillance  ^  sre 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inspect  every  workshop  and 
the  articles  made  in  it,  to  guard  against  fraud  in  the  substi- 
tution of  metals  not  of  legal  alloy,  and  thus  to  prevent  any 
deterioration  in  a  branch  of  industry  productive  of  so  great 
anedvantage  to  Geneva,  leooaltre  et  Frao^erereQeai<?> 
mended  as  respectable  watchmakeiu;  their  shpp  is  it  the 
Hue  de  la  Gorrttterie.  Gapt  Auhdrt,  Place  dn  Rhone,  op^ 

f»osite  the  bridge,  seems  to  have  a  good  assortment  of  jewel- 
ery.   As  a  working  jeweller  Schatz-Viguier,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Cit^,  is  very  good  and  more  moderate  in  his  prices. 

The  French  Custom-house  is  very  severe  in  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  Genevese  maaufactures  into  France  :  musi- 
cal snulF-boxeSy  and  more  than  one  watch  are  contrdran^ 
•pd  liaUe  teaetiuie.  (it  is  iwsaible  that  iheae  rasfdctiona 
may  have  been  reeenUy  modified.)  The  jeweltersdr€eiievn> 
however,  will  guarantee  the  eaUs  delivery  itf  aay  aittcld 
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piMm^d^ imillif ID •  either  in  Paris  or  London,  upon  nav- 
menl  of  a  smaUfm^iM^t  ottlMffMue  by  way  of  insurant. 
Snuigghng  IS  earned  on  l^^an  eaortnaHi  eiUDt  between  the 

JSwiss  and  French  frontiers.  ^  . 

Theafricjil  pcrforrnnnros,  for  centuries  interdkiM'li  €1^ 
ncva  by  (,ne  ofihe  austere  laws  of  Calvin,  are  now  tolerated 
a  iialle  de  Spectacle  has  been  Ixiilt  close  to  (he  Porte 
JImtft.  Voltaire  greatly  shocked  (he  prejudices  of  (heciiizens 
^  ploy*,  as  it  were  under  their  very  nose  at  les  l)<?li- 

.^MMlMnief  RmiSMat  irritetio  him,  **  Je  ne  vous  ainie 
spect^cSs^^^  «tonKwnpti^  «i  ^bUque  en     doiieant  des 

Passports  are  demanded  at  the  gales  with  as  much  itiiiet-- 
nessand  lorniality  as  in  the  dominions  of  a  despolic  monarch 
^fore  going  to  Chamouni  (Route  115)  (an  exnnsinn  which 
•awravelier  should  omit,  as  it  includes  the  suhlirnest  Alpine 
^aeenery  ib  Ewrope),  the  signature  of  the  Sardinian  consul 
IS  ;j^;;;'>^ary  and  Ipr  it  MdkOCS  are  charged.  His  bouse  is 
in  Kue  V  erdme,  not  ftr  ftrdm  ifth  Portede  Rive. 

I  he  (jates  of  Geneva  are  shut  at  10  id  the  evenldff.  aatt  a 
small  toll  IS  exaried  up  to  midni-ht,  after  wblch  it  is  d<Hibled 
Jn  ionner  limes  they  finally  closed  before  niidnieht  and  it 
be  remembered  (hat  it  was  the  accident  of  bcinL'  «shut  out 
cQqe  eyemng^on  bib  return  from  a  walk  in  the  country  that 
uidueed  Rousseau  to  fly  from  bis  native  town  and  a  (vran- 
i»iea!fnast^;wli««  b€i.:a»  «'ti!i^  feared  to  face 

On  the  grand  Quai  cl«»ito  tlie  |M»it^  wi»r«  Ihe-ateamers 
laiHl,  a  limmmetre  (lake  measure)  has  beiea  ereeted'lO'JDaik 
.ibe  use  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  lalie. 
'    i\ear  (he  Bouchcries ,  on  the  some  quai,  the  town  RMia- 
-tains^t  the  public  expense,  a  brace  of  eairles.    These  birds 

r*a^^Mliifc«ft«trofcsarviQ0  is  performed  in  the  church  ui 
^e.bospl«alevery4ttildair«lhalf-past  11. 
The  Po5f-ojJlM;ia-iir<lie  aoe  iu  Rhone  :  u  leM^p 

dbn^ihmd  m  6  days.  ,  .  ..        .  : 

Diliiiences  go  daily  to  Paris  in  78  hours,  to  Lyons  in  21 

iiouis,  to  IJerne  in  22  hours,  to  Zurich  and  Basic  in  ii;  to 

J-ansauueVevey,  and  St.  Maurice;  (o  NenchAtel  in  inhours- 
J?r!!!F"®^^"        way.  to  Chamouni,  c/ai7v;  to  Cliandierv 

«lid  TiBAi^byway  of-JT^oecy,  3  or  i  times  a^week;  3  amei 

T)e  fap>^;celebratai^magiBr,irDitttier  nWfe 

iuibe  Place  dn  Rhone.  If  .'i  vf^j  y^T^ 

\  **  (ieneva  is  on  (he  furthest  range  oflhose  states, 

.an  which  freedom  of  trade  is  allowed,  it  may  he  useful  to 
«Ud,  thai  the  J-.n^'lish  traveller,  especially  if  he  he  proeeed- 

-iug  to  the  French  or  Austrian  domiuiMis.  wjU  do  well  to 
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vide  himself  here  wilh  those  little  English  comforts  which 
wlH  nol  find  beyoiul  llie  neit  eastooHboiiie.  At  tke  Aop 

or  Arcbinard  and  Bordicr,  in  the  Roe  Basse,  all  kinds 4n 
English  cutlery  and  household  goods  may  be  hid  genuine. 

The  Demoiselles  Lacour,  in  the  Grande  Rue,  arc  celebrated 
for  gloves  and  ladies'  shoes;  and  the  tourist  will  not  disdain 
to  be  told  that  Wistag,  at  the  ChAteau  Uoyal,  near  the  Porte 
de  Gornavin,  has  the  best  supply  of  cigars,  tobacco,  andsnufT, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent.  Wesel,  in  the 
Crrande  Rne,  has  a  complete  assortment  of  Engliab  stationenr. 
At  the  shop  of  Derogis*  rue  du  Hlione,  will  be  found  the  hM 
collection  of  itinerary  hand-books  for  Travellers.— Briquet  et 
Dubois  have  a  great  variety  of  maps,  and^iews.  Manega*s 
(lallcry  is  rceonimeudable.  —  See  the  Guide  du  voyageur  d 
Geneve,  18mo."  R. 

Steam-boats  traverse  the  lake  daily,  and  two  of  them  make 
the  voyageto Villeneuve  and  back  in  8 1/S  hours  (see  p.  199.) 

Environs  of  Gsnevo. 

• 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Geneva  is  chiefly  dlstin* 

gnished  for  its  beautiful  situation,  on  the  margin  of  an  en- 
chanting lake,  whose  pently-sloping  banks  are  scattered  over 
with  villas,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  looking  more  like 
English  country-houses  than  any  to  be  found  iu  other  parts 
of  the  ContUient. 

Therides,  walks,  and  views  in  tbevicinity  are  delightful,  and 
almost  endless;  but  the  great  charm  of  erery  prospect  is  the 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  range  of  Alps  of  Savoy,  when  they  deigil 
to  show  themselves,  which  they  do  not,  in  perfect  distinctness, 
more  than  GO  times  a-year,  on  an  average.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  lovely  sight  than  that  ofMont  Blanc,  and  the  surround- 
ing Aiguilles,  tinged  wilh  the  pink  hue  which  the  departing 
sun  sh^s  upon  them,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Jlsmporfs,  no  hmger  of  much  use  as  fortifications^ 
serve  as  promenades.  Three  suspension  bridges  of  iron  wire 
have  been  thrown  over  them,  to  facilitate  ingress  and  egress 
between  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  Bastion  de 
ChantS'poulet  is  a  good  point  of  view  to  see  the  lake  and 
Mont  Blanc.  In  the  Cemetery  of  Plain  Palais,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  Porte  NeuvCi  Sir  llumphry  Davy^  who  died  here 
in  18i0,  is  buried. 

In  the  bed  of  the  lake  lie  many  graniticboulders,  transported 
from  the  high  Alps.  Two  of  these,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  port  of  Geneva,  and  a  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  town,  arc 
so  large  as  to  project  above  the  water.  They  are  called 
Picrrcs  de  Niton,  from  a  tradition  that  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered upon  theiu  to  the  ^'od  Neptune  by  the  Romans.  Indeed 
iflstruuicuts  ol  ^criticc  have  been  found  near  thcui.  . 
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The  junctim  of  the  Arve  with  the  lihone  is  worth 
\isiling,  and  is  best  seen  from  the  grounds  of  a  conntry- 
house,  called  Chalellainie,  or  (lainpagJie  Matlhieu,  on  Ihe  rt. 
bank  of  the  road,  about  1  \  I  mile  be>ond  the  Porte  Ue  Cor- 
iiavin.  On  the  way  to  it,  Lcs  Deliccs,  a  country-house  of 
-IMtafre,  is  passed.  <  ' 

The  Arve^ a  fnrioiM  torrent*  M  the  snows  and  glaciers 
*iei  Mont  Blanc,  looks  like  a- rifer  of  mud.  The  pellucid  blue 
^!?wal0is  of  the  Rhone,  though  driven  on  one  side  by  the  furious 
entrance  of  its  ne>v  ally,  for  a  ton;;  time  refuse  to  Nvith  it, 
and  the  line  of  scparai ion  b(  t>\een  the  blue  and  while  >Nater 
is  most  disliiu  lly  niarkiMl.  At  length  the  Arve  gains  the  mas- 
tery, and  the  Rhone,  once  poUuled,  does  not  recover  its 
psrlty  before  reachbia  the  sea.. 

'  .Onthe  S.E.  side  of  Geneva  rises  the  Jfofil  5aZeve,a  long 
Mne  of  limestone  precipices,  seeming  to  impend  over  the 
jtown,  though  it  is  in  reality  5  miles  off,  and  >vithin  the  Sar- 
dinian territory.  Those  who  are  acquaiiH<  <l  wiih  iuliiiburub 
may  be  reminded  id'  Salisbury  Cray's  in  IuoIvuil;  at  it.   1  be  S. 
side  of  this  mountain  is  a  gentle  slope,  covered  »iih  verdant 
pasture,  and  sprinkled  with  houses.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
ifaelined  plaDeteingIhe  Alps  |i  strewn  ofer  withfiragments 
.of  rock  (protoglne),  identiealiirlth  that  of  iKhicfe  MM  Blanc  is 
composed.  By  what  agency  they  have  been  transported  hither 
distance  of  50  miles,  as  the  crow  flies— let  the  geologist 
explain.  The  largest  of  these  masses  is  7  ft.  long. 

The  summit  of  the  Sideve,  more  than  31(10  ft.  above  the 
lidxe,  is  frequently  scaled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who 
make  piqnic  parties  to  enjoy  the  vieW  from  its  summit.  The 
'ihorlesl'MidlolliSb7€«mgMidVeyrier,  Smiles;  whence 
a  very  sfe^  path,  praetkibte  only  on  foot,  leads  up  a  gap  in 
the  mountain,  partly  formed  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
called  Pas  de  I'Echeile,  to  the  village  of  Monetier  (pronoun- 
ced Monte)  2  1/2  miles.  Those  who  cannot  ^^alk  may  reach 
Monetier  by  a  carria-e-road,  wh'n  h  makes  a  detour  of  8  miles 
from  Geneva,  ihroujib  tlie  beautiful  village  of  Mornex,  at  the 
-back  of  the  mountain.  The  pleasantest  way  is  to  be  driven 
to  Monetier,  thi^e  to  aseend Hie  Petite  Or  the  Grand  Sul^a, 
on  foot,  and  to  descend  the  Pas  da  l^Bchelle  on  foot  toYey- 
rier,  whither  thercarMagerrmay  lM  lanl'iOBndtIO!  wail  fof  the 
party.  "  —  R. 

From  Monetier  to  the  top  is  about  l>vo  iriiles.  The  view 
extends  S.  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve  over  the  Mole  to  Mont 
Blanc;  E.  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  lake;  N.  to  the  town  of 
Geneva,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Jniv  behind;  W.  the  eye  follows 
<lbe  valley  of  the  Bhoiie  as'  fhr  as  thie  gap  itt>the  lnra  Mwn- 
tain»  through  which  the  river  forces     way  into  France. 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  about  2  miles  irou  (Geneva, 
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•nd  a  little  to  the  I.  of  the  high-road  to  Thonon,  »  the  C am^ 
pagne  Dxodati,  Lord  Hyroii's  residence  in  !8t6;  ^here  he 
wrotp  the  greater  pari  of  his  ''Maufred/'  and  the  3rd  caDiM 
of  ''Childe  Harold/* 

The  object  of  the  greatest  attraction  to  travellers^  however, 
near  Geneva,  is,  commonly,  Feryiey,  Uie  mftdence  of  Vol- 
taire. II  is  iiliiatcd  wHkioi  the  Frandl  l«rrilMry,  about  & 
miles  N.  of  Geoeva,  on  the  road  to  Pari«  by  Gok.  On  the 
way  (hither,  near  Grand  Saconnex,  an  emineoce fMOaaato OBO 
of  the  best  points  of  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Voltaire  resided  for  nearly  20  years  at  Ferney,  from  1759 
to  1777.  He  n>ay  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  village, 
which,  before  his  time,  consisted  ol  but  6  or  8  hovels.  Ue 
collected  indusUious  colonists,  introdiieed  oiofalnMNHiroolwea 
omoBg  then,  and  improYod  his  estoteof  ohout  «M  oereo  hy 
draining,  etc.,  besides  huiidiogon  it  the  Chdfaan  which  still 
exists.  On  the  I.  hand,  as  you  enter  the  pates,  stands  the 
Church,  originally  inscribed  with  the  words  "Deo  erexit 
Voltaire;'*  the  Theatre  stood  opposite,  in  ii>hich  his  own  tra- 
gedies were'acled  by  amateurs,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  The 
iihiite^u  was  never  handsome,  and  is  now  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated. Two  rooms  are  stillpreserved,  nearty  in  the  slate  Id 
which' Yollaire  left  them.  The  furniture  is  faded  by  thne, 
and  decayed  principally  from  the  depredations  of  mischieTous, 
relic-hunting  visitors.  The  curtains  of  his  bed  are  reduced 
to  one-third  of  their  original  length  by  such  thefts,  and,  if  the 
practice  he  not  arrested,  will  soon  disappear  altogether.  On 
the  walls  of  his  bedroom  hang  some  bad  prints,  but  selected 
and  placed  there  by  himself;  and  worse  paintings  of  his 
IHends.  FrederickL  the  Great  (a  present  from  hiimolO*  Lo 
Sain  the  actor,  Catherhne  II.  of  Bnasia  (executed  in  needle- 
work by  her  own  hand),  and  Madame  dn  ChUaiet.  The 
Russian  Empress,  it  will  he  remembered,  sent  an  embassy 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ferney  to  compHment  the  Nestor  of 
poets.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  monument,  intended  to 
hold  his  heart,  inscribed,  **!Mes  nuhies  sunt  consoles  puisque 
mon  ctcur  est  au  milieu  de  \ous it  was  set  up  by  his  adop* 
ted  daughter,  the  Marquise  de  Vilette,  and  boarao  aimg  lo- 
semblance  to  a  German  stove.  By  the  side  of  it  hang  por- 
traits of  his  seamstress,  of  the  Savoyard  hoy,  his  servant,  and 
of  Pope  Ganganelli  In  the  ante-room  is  a  singular  picture, 
painted  by  some  artist  of  sign-post  calibre,  but  desi?ned  by 
Voltaire  himself.  On  the  I.  hand  he  appears  in  the  act  of 
bein?  introduced  to  Apollo  by  Henry  IV.,  who  holds  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  the  '*llenriade.''  On  the  opposite  side,  the 
same  Yoltadre  is  seen  conducted  in  triumph  by  the  Mnsesli 
(he  tnnplo  of  Memory,  widle  his  eBsroies  mid  deMdon, 
pcoslffitod  bofoi«hiiB»  mMe  in tommnu  henoath  his  feel. 
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The  situation  ofFerney  is  most  charming,  in  full  viov  of 
the  lake  and  of  Mont  Blanc;  but  of  its  beaulv  Voltaire  seems 
lo  have  had  no  idea,  or  at  least  no  laste  for  it,  as  tfie  'windows 
of  the  house  are  turned  direcily  a»ay  from  the  landscape. 
In  the  gardeo  is  a  long  herceau  \valk  ctoselv  arched  over  with 
clipped  Imtd  tein-Hi  veNml  dototer,  wub  goDS  cul  in  it, 
Iwi^smI  OwreyloadiiiiCagliiapieof  the  prospect.  Here  ke  - 
used  to  walk  up  and  down,  nd  dictate  to  his  secretary. 
Ameng  the  trees  of  the  grove  round  tlie  house  is  an  elm, 
planted  hy  his  own  hand  in  1763  :  it  was  struck  by  lightning 
in  1824.  The  old  gardener  of  Voltaire,  who  was  living  within 
a  few  years,  related  some  curious  particulars  of  his  master. 
He  was  always  addressed  by  the  people  of  the  village  as 
''Mooseigiieiir  :**  be  drew  0«t  erefy  day  in  a  gill  eoedu 
draim  by  i.  hones,  and  he  west  teifor  to  all  the  Itllle  tort 
he  met  in  his  walks.  Ferney,  at  ^rcsailr  beloD|8  40  loe 
iMBlly  of  M.  Bad^  d0  Eoisay. 

Perte  du  Rh6n&.        » .  •  * 

For  travellera  wlio  are  unacqaalnted  with  the  route  from 
Lyons  to  Geneva,  the  excursion  lo  the  Perte  du  Rhdne  at 
Bellegarde  on  the  French  frontier,  may  be  recommended. 
The  distance  is  about  16  miles,  and  by  starting  early  it  may 
easily  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  The  road  lies  through  St. 
Genii,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  W.,  and  skirts  the  hase  of  the 
Jnra  to  Collonges.   A  little  beyond  this  village  you  enter 

— — — "  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  hi«  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  Imiv€  parted.*' 

The  lofty  Vaache  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  and  the  huge  mass 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  Jura  chain,  slope  precipitously  down 
to  the  torrent  of  the  Rhone  The  road  hangs  midway  in  this 
prodigious  passage,  and  the  celebrated  fort  de  VEcluse,  the 
fortress  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass,  commands  this  en- 
trance of  France.  Infinite  labour  and  expense  have  been 
used  by  the  Freneb  GoTemmeot  to  strengthen  tbis  position; 
additional  batteries  have  been  bewn  in  the  rock  aibote  tbe 
lower  fortress,  and  these  commlMilcaie  with  the  guardHtMma 
below  by  a  broad  staircase,  more  than  100  feet  in  height, 
hewn  inside  the  solid  mountain.  Leave  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  from  the  governor  to  view  the  fortress ;  but  at  any 
rate  tbe  road  passes  through  it,  and  enables  the  traveller  to 
aee  something  of  its  remarkable  d^sneas.  fmm  Collonges 
to  Bellegarde  (Adial  da  la.Foalaf)lbe  raad  sweeps  along  the 
wild  gorge  tbio«0b  wMob  the  Rhone  pours.  At  Bellegarde 
it  crosses  the  narrow  and  rocky  bed  of  tbe  Valselinc.  The 
uaYeUer  wiU  valfc  from  the  ion  to  tbe  Perte  du  lUi^ne  (1/4 
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or  «  mile);  be  viU  find  plentT  of  tqualid  gnides  to  show  him 
the  spot  where  Ibe 'river,  which  he  has  accompanied  from 
the  clear  cistern  of  its  waters  through  the  rough  mountain 
pass,  plunges  at  once  into  the  earth.    When  the  waters  Jare 
tolerablv  low,  as  in  the  spring  or  winter,  the  whole  river  is 
absorhed  for  a  distance  of  120  yards.    No  bollom  has  ever 
been  round  to  the  huge  cavern  which  engorges  the  Rhone; 
nor  has  any  substance  or  Ihring  thing  thrown  into  it  been 
koowD  t*  come  out  again.  The  bed  of  the  Yalseline  is  more 
pieiaresque  and  scarcely  less  curloas  than  the  Perte.    It  is 
worthwhile  to  descend  from  the  garden  of  the  inn  into  the 
worn  channel  of  this  little  river,  which  is  almost  dry  in  sum- 
mer lime,  except  where  a  runlet  of  its  water  burrows  into 
the  clefts  and  fantastic  bends  of  the  calcareous  rock.^ 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  D*lTOiuie 
where  the  river  Yersoii  takes  its  rise  In  a  pretty  grotto  al 
the  foot  of  the  Jura;  and  people  go  to  eat  the  small  dellcalt 
trout  which  are  taken  in  it.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of 
the  Chateau  D'lvoune  is  very  fine.  The  best  road  to  go  is 
by  Coppel  and  Celigny  (where  the  water-falls  should  also  be 
visited),  and  to  return  by  Ferney.  The  distance  from  Ge- 
neva to  D'lvoune  is  about  8  miles. 

BOUTE  Sb. 

THE  LAKB  OF  GBNBVA.' 

Lake  Leman,  in  a  Calm. 

"Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  worKI  1  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  (or  a  purer  spring. 
Tliis  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  wad  me  from  destruction ;  onc«  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring^ 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved, 
Tbat.l  with  Stern  delights  should  e*er  have  been  so  moved. 

• 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingled,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura;  wfaim  ca|>t  heights  appear 

Precipitously  stcrp  ;  and  drnwing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowfrs  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,      >  • 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  ont  food^ght  carol  more* 
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At  intrrvals,  some  birti  from  oul  the  brakes 
SlurU  iiilo  voice  a  moment,  ihen  is  slill. 
There  teenif  a  flioAtlog  whisper  on  ihe  hill, 
BttI  that  h  faoeyy^or  the  atarlight  dews 
All  sitenil  J  their  tears  of  love  instil,  ^ 
.  Weeping  themselves  away.'* 


Lake  Letnan,  in  a  Sicrm, 
''Thy  skv  is  changed  ! — and  such  a  change!  Oh  night» 

Anil  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong,t 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  I^ot  from  one  loue  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue^ 
And  Jura  answers^  through  hf  r  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

Now,  where  the  swift  Bhone  cleaves  his  way  hetween 

Heigiiis  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 

In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  ihey  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken  hearted! 
Thougii  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted 
l*ove  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
'y^'hich  blighted  their  lite's  bloom,  and  theu  departed , 
Itsdf  ewiried,  lint  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  jears  all  winlm,<— war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

How,  where  tlie  qukk  Rhone  thus  hath  eleCI  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  tho  storms  hnth  ta*ett  his  sUnd  : 

For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  de&olalioa  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  Mast  whatever  therein  lurL'd. 

And  this  is  in  the  night  ; — Most  glorious  night! 
Thon  wertnot  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 

How  the  lit  hike  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  <lancing  to  the  earth! 
Ami  now  again  'lis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
^8  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Sk^,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  yel 
lil^ith  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
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To  make  these  foil  aiul  feelings,  well  may  l>e 
Things  lhal  have  matle  nie  watchful ;  iht;  far  roll 
Of  your  Ue|NirUog  voieM,  it  tbe  kaoU 
Of  what  ia  me  it  tleeplets^— if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 
An  ye  like  those  within  the  hitman  hreast? 
Or  do  je  finily  at  length,  like  eaglet,  some  high  nest  ?'* 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  called  by  the  Romans  LacusLemanus, 
liiis  iiearlv  ibe  shape  uf  a  half-moon,  its  horns  being  turned 
towards  tbe  S.  It  is  ihe  largest  lake  m  Swltierland,  being  55 
miles  long,  measured  close  to  its  N.  shore,  and  alM)utiO  miles 

along  its  S.  bank;  it  is  6  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  pari 
(  between  Rolle  and  Thonon ),  and  its  greatest  depth  (between 
Kvian  and  Oui  hy)  is  900  fi.  Its  waters  often  vary  in  one  year 
more  than  50  inches,  being  usually  lowest  in  the  winter, 
between  January  and  April,  and  highest  in  August  and  part 
of  July  and  September,  owing  to  the  supplies  then  derived 
fh)m  foe  melting  smyws  and  glaciers.  Besides  Hiese  periodical 
variations,  the  lake  is  subject  to  other  more  arbitrary  changes 
of  level,  called  seiches.  This  phenomenon  consists  of  a  suddeii 
rise  anfl  fall  of  the  water  in  particular  parts  of  the  lake,  inde- 
pendently of  the  agency  of  the  wind  or  of  any  other  apparent 
cause.  It  is  most  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  During 
these  oscillations  the  waters  sometimes  rise  5  ft.,  though  the 
usual  increase  is  not  more  than  2  lit  never  lasts  longer  than 
S5  minutes,  but  is  generally  less.  The  cause  of  these  seiches 
has  not  been  explained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  beliefed  to 
depend  upon  the  unequal  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere  upon 
difTerent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  lake;  and  they  are  observed 
lo  occur  most  commonly  when  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  low. 
The  lake  never  freezes  entirely,  owing  to  its  great  depth;  but 
in  severe  winters  the  lower  extremity  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  sand  and  mud  brought  down  by  tbe  Rhone  and  deposited 
around  its  mouth  bave  caused  considerable  eacroacbments 
upon  its  upper  extremity :  even  within  the  records  of  hi^ry 
Porte  Yallais  stood  on  its  margin,  and  its  basin  is  reported  to 
liave  originally  extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex. 

**  Mori  lac  est  Ic  premier"  are  the  words  in  which  Voltaire 
has  vaunted  the  beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  though  it  wants  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the 
Hay  of  Uri  and  tbe  sunny  so^ness  of  the  Italian  lakes,  with 
their  olive  and  citron  groves,  it  has  high  claims  to  admiration. 
It  also  possesses  great  variety  of  scenery.  The  vine-covered 
slopes  of  Vaud  contrast  well  with  the  abrupt,  rocky  precipices 
of  Savoy.  NearGeneva  the  bills  subside,  admitting  an  exquisite 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  whose  snowy  summit^  though 00  miies 
distant,  is  often  reflected  in  its  waters. 
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**  Laki?  I.rjnan  woos  me  willi  ils  cryslal  face, 
The  iiiirroi'  wIkm  e  tlie  stars  niul  ntoiintnins  view 
The  slilliu'ss  of  ihcir  aspect  in  earh  trace 
Ils  clear  depth  yields  of  iheir  far  height  and  hue.** 

At  ils  eastern  or  upper  exlremily  it  extends  to  the  very 
base  of  the  high  Alps,  which  by  Iheir  close  vicinity  give  Us 
scenery  a  character  of  increased  niaj^niricence. 

The  boats  on  (he  lake  arc  very  piciuresque,  having  latine 
sails  like  the  craft  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Steam'hoat$,  1838.— There  are  4  steamers  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  best  and  swiftest  of  these,  the  Aiyle  and  fdu- 
dois,  ruA  from  Geneva  to  Yilleneuvc  and  back  in  8  1/2  hours, 
'  almost  as  quickly  as  the  other  two  perform  the  voyage  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  Leman  and  Winke'lried  (the 
first  is  the  best)  set  out  from  either  end  of  the  lake  daily, 
and  reach  the  opposite  extremity  in  7  or  8  hours.  The  fare 
is  65  batz.  They  stop  to  land  and  receive  passengers  at 
CQppet,  Nyon,  Rolle,  Morges,  Oucby  (the  port  of  Laosaime), 
Vevey,  and  Villeneuve— all  situated  on  .the  N.  ritore  of  the 
lake,  and  described  in  the  next  route.  The  S.  or  Savoyarft 
shore  is  described  in  Aoute  57. 

Fare$  flram  Geneva* 


1st  pi.  2d  place. 

To  Coppet       12  balz.  7 

fiyoti            16  6 

Rolls  .          95  13 

Morges          34  17 

Ouchy           42  22 

Vevey            56  30 

•     Yilteoeuve  .65  35 


ROUTE  56. 

GENEVA  XO  MAATIGNY,  BY  LAUSANNE,  YEVBy^  CHILLON ,  BEX, 

'  AND  SX.  MAUBICE.^  . 

17  l/ipostSn71  Eng.  miles. 

This  is  a  post-road,  tolerably  supplied  with  post-horses,  • 
the  charges  being  the  snme  as  in  France,  viz.  1  fr.  5()  c.  for 
each  horse  per  post,  and  75  c.  to  the  postilion,  except  that  for 
every  person  in  the  carriage  above  the  number  of  horses  1  fr. 
50  c.  is  charged  instead  of  1  fr.  (as  in  France).  The  postboys 
exiiect  40  sous  a  post. 

viligences  go  ijrice  a*day  to  Lausanne,  and  four  times  a- 
A^eek  to  Martigny.  A  voiturier  vlll  take  about  6  1  /2  hours 
to  Lausanne,  eidusive  of  stoppages.  The  tolls  at  eaeh  poit 
are  heavy. 
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N.B.  The  road  by  ihc  S.  sliorc  of  tlic  lake  (Rome  5")  to 
8l.  Maurice  is  2  1/2  posis  sliorler  ihaii  this  by  Lausanne. 

The  greater  pnri  of  the  first  sla^e  out  of  Geneva  liesaniong 
villas  and  pleasure  -  {^rounds  not  unlike  English  counlry- 
t;eals.  Few  spots  in  Europe  present  so  many  admirable  siies 
for  a  dwelling  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Lemaii  Td* Cull  vicw«>f 
Moni  Blanc.  Abool  a  mile  frob  Geneva  the  Hotel  of 
4rlieron  is  passed.  After  a  mile  or  two  Mon^  Blanc  is  bid 
bcblnd  the  intervi  niog  mountains  of  YoiroDS,. and  does  not 
reappear  unt  il  near  iN  jon. 

The  parish  of  Versoix,  Ihronph  which  the  road  passes, 
fornierlv  belonged  to  Erani.e.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  nii- 
nister  of  Louis  XV.,  irritated  with  some  proceedings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  proposed  to  raise  a  rival  city  at  Ver- 
soix  which  should  deprive  Geneva  of  its  trade.  A  pier  waa 
projected  into  the  lake,  to  form  a  port,  a  grand  place  was  laid 
down,  and  streets  running  at  right  angles  were  marked  out; 
but  beyond  this  (he  plan  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Hence  the  verses  of  Voltaire : 

A  Yerfoii  nous  svons  ilea  rups, 
Mait  nous  n*avont  point  de  maisons.** 

A  little  beyond  Versoix  (now  an  inconsiderable  village)  we 
pass  out  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  into  that-of  Vaud. 

I  3/i  Coppet,  a  small  village  of  GOO  inhabitants,  only 
remarkable  for  the  Chateau,  which  belonged- to  Madame  de 
8tam,  immediately  behind  it.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  her  son-in-law.  It  is  a  plain  edifice,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  front  towards  the  lake  bein^ 
Hanked  with  a  tower  at  each  end.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Slaelas  well  as  of  her  father,  the  French  minis- 
ter N'ecker.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  by  David,  and  a  bust 
of  Necker.  One  room  is  pointed  out  as  the  study  in  ^hich 
the  author  of  Corinne  composed  many  of  her  works.  Her 
Inkstand  and  desk  are  still  preserved.  The  grounds  are 
traversed  by  shadv  walks;  and  a  clump  of  trees  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  in  a  eeld  a  little  to  the  W.  (»f  the  house,  shrouds 
from  view  a  sort  of  chapel  in  which  Necker  and  his  daughter 
are  buried. 

1  1/2  Nyon— (fnn  •  Soleil^— a  town  of  2682  inhabitants, 
stands  on  a  height;  but  its  suburb,  through  which  the  high 
road  runs,  extends  down  to  the  lake.  It  was  the  Roman 
Novidunurn.  w  • 

An  excellent  carriage-road  ascends  the  Jura  '^.^"1?.,^" 
zigzags  to  St.  Cergues  (Route  58).  From  the  top  of  the  UOle, 
on  the  lea  of  this  road,  and  15  miles  Mm  NyoR»  there  Is  aH 
eiquisite  view  (see  p'  18B). 
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1  1/2  H  0  1 1  e.  {Inn  :  TdleJ^oire  small  and  not  first  rate.) 
The  hills  around  ihis  village  are  covorod  with  vineyards,  pro- 
ducing a  tolerable  wine.  On(*  of  the  best  Vaiidois  wines  is 
l^rown  on  the  slope  between  liollc  and  Aiibonne,  ealled  La 
Cote.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  is  discerned  the  Gulf 
.of  TbonoD,  aiid  tbe  showy  head  of  Mont  Blanc  peering  over 
the  mountains  ot^i^fj^lb^fMsi  AiiUle  further  on.  the  rocks 
of  i^leillerie  and  the  entrance  ofthaV^laiis  appear. 

I  3/4  Morges.  (Inn:  LaCouronne.)  Behind  this  little 
town  of  2S00  inhabitanls  rises  the  oldcaslle  of  Wufflens, 
distinguished  by  its  tall  square  donjon  and  groui>  of  minor 
turrets,  built  of  bri(  k,  wiih  deep  Tnachicolalions.  It  is  said  to 
hmre  been  built  by  i^ueen  IUm  iha  in  ihe  tenth  century.  It  is 
;vell  preserved  aud  highly  picturesque.  On  tbe  next  stage 
the  river  Venoge  is  crossed.   .  r. 

The  distant  view  of  Lausanne,  scaled  on  sloping  hills  aiid 
surmounted  by  its  eathedral and  castle,  is  pleasing.  Between 
itand  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  3/i  of  a  n)ile,  stands  the 
suburb  or  village  ol  Ouehy  (Jnn:  Anrre,  at  the  water-side), 
which  may  be  termed  the  port  of  Lausanne.  Lord  I{\ron 
wrote  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  in  this  little  inn,  in  the  short 
Miace  ottvHkdays,  during  wh(rt  ' he  .was  detained  hereby 
IMd  weather,  June,  1810  :  '^thm  adiliii|(^lie  npfu^  deatbkfs 
associatioa  to  the  already  immortalised  localities  of  the 
lake.'' 

Traversing  the  shady  promenade  of  Monlbenon  we  enter 
1  1/2  Lausanne.  (Inna  :  Vaucow,  e\(ellent,  but  rather 
eipensive;— a  new  house,  to  be  railed  Hotel  de  Gibbon,  is  in 

Progress  (iS?S);  Lion  d'Or,  a  comfortable  and  not  expensive 
pttse.y  Xposapiiie,  capital  of  .the  Canton  Vaud,  contains 
U,1S0 Inhabltanu.  Tbe  Paysde  Vaid  (Qerm.  WaadllaDd), 
was  originany  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  but  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Bernese,  remained  tributary  to  the  republie 
for  «  1/2  centuries,  until  1708,  when  it  purchased  its  own 
independenee.  The  tow  n  stands  on  the  low  er  slope  of  the 
Mont  Jorat,  which  sinks  gradually  down  to  the  lake,  but  is 
Interseeted  by  several  ravines,  giving  it  the  form  of  distinct 
emtiieiieet.  From  tlilseause  the  streets  ranging  over  broken 
ground  are  a  series  of  fiptand  many  are  very  steep, 

and  run  in  a  direction  parallel  to  thielidro,  80  as  to eicMdeall 
view  of  it.  They  are  mostly  narrow  and  not  verv  clean, anA 
lew  of  the  houses  stand  on  the  same  level.  If  ihe  stranger 
would  emerge  from  this  labyrinth  of  duskv  buildin^is  to  look 
about  him,  he  must  climb  up  the  steep  ascent  behind.  A 
very  good  point  of  view  JiUija.,  '  . 
,Terrace  of  the  Cathedral^  JU  the  fpot  pf  the  flight  of 
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a  very  extensive  building,  and  ititernally  the  Onest  Gothic 
dium  hi  9wilserliml,  was  founded  a.  d.  tost,  and  some 
traeea  eftlie  original  edifice  may  perhaps  tielraeedifi  the 
romd  arches  behind  the  high  altar.   With  this  exception  the 
existing;  buihiing  datps  from  the  13lh  century,  1275.  Some 
of  the  pillars  siipimt  liii^  the  nave  are  detached.    The  circu- 
lar window  in  the  IN.  transept,  30  ft.  in  diameter,  is  remar- 
kable.  Among  the  monuments  within  the  church  are  a 
mailed  effigy  of  Oibo  of  Gransom,  whose  ancestor,  Otto  de 
Grandeton,  held  sereral  fmportanl  offiees  in  England,  nnder 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.;  the  monument  of  Victor  Amadeaf 
VIII.    ( Voltaire*i  *'  Bizarre  Am6dde"),  who  was  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  pope  under  the  title  of  Felix  V-, 
but  resigned  in  succession  all  these  dipniiies,  preferring  (o 
end  his  days  as  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Uipailie,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake.   His  tomb  is  much  mutilated. 
The  monument  of  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning,  a  vase  with  a 
bat-relief,  by  BartMni  (nol  by  Canova,  as  most  guide- 
books bare  it),  is  not  very  remarkable.   Here  also  is  inter- 
red the  venerated  Bernard  de  Menthon,  founder  of  the 
Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  w  hich  is  named  after  him. 

On  another  platform,  a  little  way  behind  the  Terrace  of  the 
Cathedral,  stands  the  Castle,  a  picturesque,  massive  square 
tower  with  four  turrets  at  the  angles.  It  was  originally  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  is  now  the  council- 
bonseof  the  eanton. 

fjiusanne  possesses  a  Colhg^^  founded  1587,  and  aCotilo- 
nal  Museum,  in  which  are  some  objects  of  interest— such  as 
a  collection  of  minerals  from  Bex  and  a  model  of  the  salt- 
mines there.  It  is  not  deficient  in  the  other  branches  of 
natural  history.  A  specimen  of  the  silurusglanis,  one  of  the 
largest  fresh-water  fishes,  came  from  the  Lake  of  Morat. 
Many  antiquitie$  dlseevered  witbin  the  canton,  at  Aventi- 
eum  and  on  tbe  bonlers  of  tbe  Lake  Lemaii,  are  piesenred 

here. 

The  house  of  Gibbon  the  historian  is  in  the  \&wer  part  of 
the  town,  behind  the  church  ofSl.  Francis,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  road  leading  down  to  Ouchy.  It  is  said  not  to  be 
changed.  It  has  a  garden ,  a  terrace  overlooking  the  lake ,  a 
summer-house,  and  a  few  acacias ;  but  another  summer-house, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  bare  finUbed  bis  Matory,  and  bis  ber- 
eeao^waik,  bave  been  remoTed.  He  dlntlBa  to  tbem  in  tbe 
fbllowing  remarkable  pasaage 

"  It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June* 
1787 ,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote 
the  last  line  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^ 
or  coverod  walk  of  acacias ,  which  commands  a  prospect  of 
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yyiMiCountry,  tlMlUMi,Md  llii8iim«H«lR8.  Tho  air  w«|it«)iiir 

|)prate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  TiMwijVM 
reflected  Trorn  the  waves,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  ' 

"  Much  lias  been  done  of  lale  years  by  the  Canton  of  V.md 
t(»  improve  the  institutions  of  this  little  state.  The  Penifen- 
tiary.  Prison,  and  A ormal  School  ^  may  inlcrest  some  tru- 
ina9M  iit#m^  l^earvitiiess  to  all  of  the  muniOcentand  ^ 
NiMeiied  spirit  of  the  eovnciU  of  ooio  of  tho  smalleal  and  most 
democratic  eomrmiBitita  id  Europe/^— JET.  R, 

1'herc  is  an  eiirellenl  reading-room  here  (?Cassino),  to 
which  strangers  are  admitted  by  a  member's  introduction. 
Doy  anri  Konillor  keep  a  good  supi)iy  of  maps,  vjews»  aud 
costumes  of  Switzerland,  etc.  "Kichiird's  Itinerary." 

The  English  church  service  is  performed  every  Sunday  in 

the  Cbiipelie  do  Guile..  He  Lulfteim  senrice  is  also  perforuH 
fed  in  the  satne  building  in  the  coarse  of  the  day. 

The  Post  and  mujencc  nfjie^  fs  in  the  Place  St,  Francois, 
near  the  church.  Thj^  office  for  po$t'hQne$  is  in  the  Rii# 

Marlheray,  57. 

Steam-boats  touch  at  Ouchy,  the  suburb  of  Lausanne,  at 
the  waterside,  twice  a-daj,  on  their  way  to  either  eitreuiily 
of  the  lake. 

The  neighboolrliood  of  Laasanne  is  anriYalledf<Mrtha  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  the  walks  which  it  presents.  Partlaf  and 
pleasing  glimpsea  of  the  lake  are  obtained  from  the  terraces 

within  the  town ,  and  fmm  iliat  of  IMonlbenon  ,  just  outside 
the  walls,  on  llie  ^vay  to  (icio'\a  ;  but  f;M'  more  exirfisivc  and 
beautiful  pr()S|)ects  are  presented  from  the  hcifilii^  .iIikvc  it. 
The  best  spot  for  an  extensive  survey  is  the  elcvaleil  platform 
called  the  5t^iial,  but  the  ascent  to  it  is  very  fatiguing.  Near 
it  is  the  extenHre  fbrest  of  Slai^liu  (SiWa  fielini),  in 
which  It  is  said  the  Druids  once  worshipped  the  god  Bel ,  and 
thence  its  name.  There  aia  a  great  number  of  country-seitis 
in  the  vicinity;  that  of  Vernnes  is  bi<:bly  praised;  its  grounds 
have  llip  character  of  an  English  park,  with  the  Alps  and  the 
lake  in  addition.  Cooper,  the  American  iMneh>t,  thus  des- 
cribes the  view  from  the  heights  al)o\e  Lausanne  :  — "  The 
fnrm  ilfthe  lake  prevents  an  entire  view  of  it  from  any  single 
spot.  One  la  |y|,ir^1t  placed  at  Lausanne  as  at  any  other  spot 
perhaps  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  eVeo  there  the  W .  end  of  the 
sheet  is  quite  concealed  by  the  curvature.  If  the  foot  of  the 
lake  is  hid  from  the  eye,  its  hoad  ,  on  the  contrary  ,  lies  open 
before  the  spectator,  and  it  otTers  one  of  the  grandest  land- 
scapes of  this  the  noblest  of  all  earthly  regions.  In  that  direc- 
tion the  mountains  of  Savoy  rise  like  ramparts,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  retires  in  the  distance,  OBtii  It  tilost  in  the  su- 
blimity of  roy8tenr(?).  Whichever  way  the  eye  waniiBiaoYer 
tb^  wide  range  of  hiH-aidea,  tjUages^  viB6yaiig»Hinaiiiitriaf, 
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and  blue  water,  it  never  fails  to  relarn  to  this  one  spot,  whi<-h 
on  the  whole  offers  one  of  the  nicest  combinations  of  the  proat 
and  the  enchantinj?  in  scenery  of  any  place  within  my  know- 
ledge." Mont  Blanc  is  not  visible  from  the  Signal,  but  may 
be  seen  from  the  top  of  ihe  Jorat,  on  the  road  to  Berne. 

About  a  miles  oat  of-LaiisaDiie,  beyond  the  Calvaire.  on 
the  Berne  road,  tt  the  CemeUty  of  Pierre  de  Plain.  John 
Philip  Komble,  the  tragedian,  is  buried  within  it. 

N.B.  Posting  (§  5)  begins  at  Lausanne,  and  continuos 
over  the  Simpion'inio  Italy,  and  by  Geneva  into  France. 
Diligences  run  daily  in  summer  from  Lausanne  to  Vevey 
and  iiei,  to  Berne^  to  Geneva,  to  Neucb&tel,  and  to  Btte. 


The  road  to  Vevey  is  very  narrow ,  and  partly  enclosed 
bolwcen  the  high  walls  of  vineyards,  rendering  it  very  tire- 
some, and  in  summer  dreadfully  hot,  being  unsheltered  hf 
trees.  (?  A  new  jroad  has,  ft  is  said,  been  lately  made.)  It 
improves  near  Vevey,  as  the  gorge  of  the  Rhone  appears  ia 
sight,  overlooked  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Dent  de  Midi. 

2t/2  Vevey  *  (  Inns:  Trois  Couronnes,  the  best,  and 
good;  Ville  de  Londres;  Croix  Blanche). 

Vevey  (Germ.  Vivis,  the  Roman  Vibiscum)  is  ihe  seconii 
town  in  Canton  Vaud,  and  has  U86  inhabitants.  It  is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  situation, 
on  the  margin  of  Ihe  Lake  Leman,  at  a  point  where  the  sce- 
nery of  its  hanks  is  perhaps.most  beautiful.  The  writings  of 
Rousseau  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  celebrity  in  this 
respect.  He  says  in  his  Confessions— "J'allai  a  Vevey  loger. 
a  la  Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours  que  j'y  reslai  sans  voir  per- 
sonne,  je  pris  pour  celte  ville  un  amour  qui  m'a  siiivi  dans 
lous  mes  voyages,  et  qui  m'y  a  fait  etablir  enfin  les  b^ros  de 
mon  roman.  Je  dirai  volontiers  k  ceux  qui  ont  du  goikt  et  aui 
sont  sensibles,  AUez  k  Vevey,  visitez  le  pays,  eiaminez  les 
sites,  promenez-voos  sur  le  lac,  et  diles  si  la  nature  n'apaa 
fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  unc  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  un 
Saint-Preux ;  mais  ne  les  y  cherchcz  pas." 

From  the  little  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  market-place  the 
eye  surveys  the  scenery  of  the  Noiivelle  Il^loise.  On  the 
E.  the  village  of  Clarens,  Montreux,  Chillon;  beyond  it  Vllle- 
neuve  and  the  gorge  of  the  Hhone.  backed  by  the  gigantic 
Alps  of  the  Valbds,  the  Dent  de  Midi,  and  Pain  de  Sucre 
( neighbours  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard) ;  while  on  the  oppo- 
si  teshore  of  the  lake  rise  the  rocks  of  Meillerie.  surmounted 
by  the  peaks  of  the  Dent  d'Oche ,  and  the  vUtage  of  St.  Gin- 
gough,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
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In  Ihe  Church  of  St.  Marlin,  a  little  above  the  town,  Lud- 
low the  regicide  is  buried,  as  >vcU  as  Brougbtoii,  who  read  ihe 
ieiilieii«0 W^MII^tjl^Cliiri^  1.  The?  died  here  in  exile,  a 
price  having  lieen  get  apon  their  heads;  end  repeated  appli- 
cations were  made  to  thecMton  ofUfAe  to  defiter  them  upj 
h  the  government  very  properly  refused  to  accede  to. 
Ludlow^ s  house  still  exists;  he  placed  over hiS  doorwty  ihii 
inscription—**  Onine  solum  forti  patria." 

The  t4;t>iC5of  the  neighbourhood  of  Vevey,  especially  of  the 
i«iln|  district  extending  heuce  to  Lausanne,  and  called  La 
yaax^enjoy  a  considerable repMation.  Tha  Romans  are  be- 
Nem^  have  first  planted  the  vine  enHieie  hiUi;  and  the 
discovery  of  a  stone  inscribed  **  Libero  Patri  GflHUensi'* 
})roves  that  they  had  erected  a  temple  to  Father  Bacchus  at 
Collium,  a  little  village  now  called  Culiy,  on  the  margin  of  the, 
lake,  between  Vevey  and  Lausanne. 

A  society  or  guild  of  very  high  antiquity,  called  I'Abbaye 
des  Vianerons,  having  for  its  motto  the  words  **  Ora  et  labo- 
oMsit  at  Yevey .  Its  oh|eet  is  lo  promote  flie  cnltivation 
ofthe  vine;  and  for  this  purpose  it  oespatdbfii  tmry  spring 
and  autumn  experts,''  qua!i6ed  penons,  tii^sarvey  aH  the 
vineyards  of  the  district,  aful  upon  their  report  and  testimony 
it  rewards  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  vinedressers  with 
me<lals  and  pruninp-hooks  (serpes  d'honneur)  as  prizes. 

in  accordance  w  ilh  a  custom  handed  down  from  very  an- 
eienl  times,  which  is  possibly  a  relic  of  pagan  superstition, 
thiMpdety  celebrates  oncrl»  U  or  M  jeai*  •  ftolival  caUed 
la  FitBdes  VigtMram-  It  commenceanitlithe  eereroony  of 
crowning  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the  vine^whicn  is 
follow  ed  and  accompanied  by  dances  and  processions  formed: 
of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  nei-hboiuhood  attired  as  Fauiis> 
bearing  the  thyrsus,  and  nymplis.  Father  Bacchus  in  his  car, 
and  Ceres  throned  on  a  waggon  fllled  with  wheatsheaves, 
appear  in  the  most  classical  costume  in  the  midst  of  their 
fialiowei«,  JMrihe  procflfsion  fn<l«iBs  m  aingulir  miitoiie  of 
s(  ripturaleharacters  along  with  these  heathen  Bacchanals. 
Thus  Silenus  riding  on  his  ass  is  followed  hy  Noah  in  his  ark, 
and  Pomona  is  succeeded  by  the  spies  from  Canaan  bearing, 
betwt'cn  Ihein  the  bunch  of  grapes  A  vine-press  and  a  forjie 
at  work  are  also  exhibited,  drawn  by  fine  horses.  On  olhcr 
days  of  the  fete  (for  it  lasts  for  several)  the  spectators  are 
enterUdned  wfllftWlwllv»n4MS(lir  iUa^.m^  Switzerland, 
performed  by  the  herdsmen  andahepherdmiiiciof  ^ 
bouring  Alps ;  and  the  concludiiig  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  festivities  consisis  in  the  bestowing 
upon  a  young  maiden,  the  fairest  in  fame  and  form  in  the 
vicinity,  a  dower,  and  in  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  with 
a  partner  of  her  choice.  As  many  a^  700  persons  took  part 
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in  llie  last  festiTal,  and  one  of  the  ballet-masters  of  dm 
French  opera  repaired  hitlmr  from  Parii,  aeveral  wtA» 
liefiMreliaiid,  to  drill  and  iDstmcl  the  rasiics  in  dancing.  Tbe 

ground  was  kept  by  100  young  men  in  the  picturesque  an- 
cient S>^  iss  costume,  which  has  been  delineated  by  Holbein. 
The  2  last  anniversaries  were  in  1819  and  1833,  and  mulii- 
^udes  of  spectators  floi  kcd  from  all  parts  to  witness  them. 
The  road  from  Vcvcy  to  Freyburg  by  Bulle  ia  described 

Roiiceii. 

The  path  km  Tevey  over  the  Denl  de  Janun,  and  the 

road  thence  toThun,  form  Route  41. 

"  The  gardens  of  M.  de  Hauteville  are  situated  about  1 
mile  from  Vevey,  and  deserve  to  be  visited  as  much  for  their 
fine  horticulture  as  for  the  superb  view  they  command.** — B. 

About  2  miles  off,  on  a  swelling  eminence  overlooking  the 
lake,  stands  the  ancient  Castle  of  Blonay^  built  in  the  loth 
ce&Mry,  ushieh  beionged  lo  the  aame  family  for  700  years. 
Further     by  the  lake>aide,  is  CAdlelard,  another  castle. 

About  a  mile  out  of  Vevey  the  hamlet  of  La  Tour  de  PeiU 
with  a  castle  built  at  the  water*fide  in  the  Idth  eentury,  i* 
passed.  A  mile  further  lies 

Clarens,  so  sentimentally  described  by  Rousseau  in  the 
Nouvelle  H^loise.  It  is  a  poor,  dirty  village,  far  less  attrac- 
tive llian  many  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  probably  owes  its 
celebrity  to  a  well-sounding  name,  which  fitted  it  for  the 
pages  of  a  romance.  Rousseau's  admirers  have  puzzled  them- 
aelves  vithendeafouringto  identify  the  localities,  though  he 
has  himself  stated  that  they  are grosai^nient  alt«r€es.*' 
The  spot  on  which  the  beautifM  "  bosquet  de  Julie''  issougbi 
for  is  now  a  potato-field.  Byron  says  that  the  trees  were  cut 
down  by  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  lavishes  some  un- 
worthy and  undeserved  abuse  upon  those  hospitable  eccle- 
siastics; but  he  has  forgotten  to  ask  whether  the  bosquet  really 
ever  had  any  existence  except  in  Rousseau's  imagination. 
Byren  indei'd  viewed  the  apot  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  the 
eii|uisite  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  has  been 
accin-ately  described  by  Rousseau,  called  up  all  the  paet*s 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration.  •  • 

Glareni!  sweet  Clarens,  birtbplaee  of  deep  tovet 
Thine  air  it  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thoi^t; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love;  the  snows  above 

The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  ihem  wrought 
Bv  ravs  which  sleep  ihere  lovingly  :  the  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought  ^• 
In  Ihem  a  refuse  from  the  worldly  shocks 
Whichstiryandstingtbeioulwithhopethatwoos,  ihenmoek*  | 
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^t^s!  by  heavenly  feel  thy  ^lalbs  are  iroil— 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  «liellttiItbrdBe  ;^ 
To  which  ihe  sieps  are  nountaint;  where  the  g6d 
b  ajperYading  ItU  itod  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In        slill  cnve  and  forts!  :  oVr  the  flowor 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  ami  iiis  hreatii  halli  blown, 
I       His  soft  and  summer  hreatii,  whose  lemler  power 

Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  niosL  desolate  hour. 
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All  things  are  here  of  Ami ;  from  the  hiack  pines, 
Which  are  lus  shade  on  higli,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listenelh,  to  tin*  vines 
X,      Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  tiie  shore, 
CI    Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  btm,  jknA  adore, 
.      ^Kiisifig  his  feet  with  nrannnrs  {  Mnl  the  wimkI, 
^.     The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
(       But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  St0od, 
Olleriog  to  him  and  his.  a  populous. soiitiide. 

A  populous  solitudo  of  ke«|  nid  Jrirds, 

,  ,    And  fairy-form'd  and  maQy^eolour'djhUlgs, 

Who  worship  him  witli  notes  morfS  swe^t  than  wprds,, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  foil  of  life  :  the  giish  of  springs. 
And  fall  of  lolly  fonntains,  and  the  bend 
.   Of  Stirring  hrauches,  and  thv  bud  which  brings  i 

The  swiftest  thought  of  brauty,  here  eitend, 
Hingliog,  aiid  made  hy  Love  unto  one  mighty  end. 

-•    'Twas  not  for  fietinn  cijose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affHCiions;  but  he  found  " 
ft  wnt  the  seen*  wtiieb  fMission  must  allot 
To  the  mi itd's  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  gronn(|;. 
W^here  early  Love  his  Psyche*»  Mme  unboo^id^ 
'      And  hallowM  it  with  loveftness  :  'tis  lOne, 
'       And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 

And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness  ;  li»  r  e  the  Rhone 
Halh  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a^ib>'one.*' 

In  Mji  I6t6,i  Imad^a^Toyage  roond  tbe  LafeMfGeM^; 

and,  as  far  as  my  own  observatitoi  have  led  liM'  Inwini 
uninterested  nor  inattentite  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most 
rclebrated  by  Rousseau  in  his  *  H^loise,'  I  can  safely  say  that 
ill  this  ihei  e  is  no  exagf^eration.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  sec 
Clarens(willi  the  scenes  around  it— Vevey,  Chillon,  RAvoiel, 
St.  Gingo,  Meillerie,  Evian,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone) 
•without  being  forcibly  struck  wttli-'its  pecqliit  adaplilion  to 
persons  and  events  witb#bf€b  itliBs  ba^n  pcopM.  Eut 
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ihiR  is  not  all;  the  reeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens,  ancf 
the  opposite  rocks  of  Meilleric,  is  invested,  is  of  a  still  higher 
tind  more  comprehensive  order  than  ihe  mere  sympathy  with 
individual  passion;  it  is  a  seme  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  oirn  parti- 
cipation of  its  good  and  of  its  glory;  it  is  the  grei^t  principle 
of  the  uniTene,  which  is  there  more  condensed,  bat  nol  less 
manifested,  and  of  which,  though  l&nowing  ourselves  a  part, 
we  lose  our  individuality,  and  minple  in  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  If  Rousseau  had  never  written  nor  lived,  the  same 
•  ass<K  iations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  such  scenes. 
He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by  their  adoption  ; 
he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  the  selection  ;  but 
they  ha?e  done  that  for  him  irhich  no  human  hehi^  eoald  do 
for  them.  I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to 
s.iil  from  Meilleric  (where  we  landed  for  some  tiAie}  to  St. 
iiingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  to  the  magnificence 
of  all  around,  although  occasionally  accompanied  by  danger  to 
the  boat,  which  was  small  and  overloaded.  It  was  over  this 
very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of 
St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  du- 
ring a  tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at  St  Gingo  I  found 
that  the  wind  had  been  sufflcientlj  strong  to  nloWdown 
some  fine  old  chestnnt^trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tains."  —Bwwi. 

Chailly,  the  residence  of  Rousseau^s  friend  Madame  de 
Wat  ens,  lies  above  Glareqs^  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
The  house  still  exists. 

The  swelling  hills  and  vine-clad  slopes  which  form  the 
banks  of  the  lake  nearly  all  the  way  from  Geneva  here  give 
place  to  beetling  crags  and  lofty  precipices  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  road  sweeps  Ih  curves  round 
the  retired  bays  at  thdr  foet. 

The  village  of  Jfdfilrsiiaf  is  prettier  in  itself  and  In  its 
situation  than  even  Clarens.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent 
lie  Jaman,  across  which  runs  a  path  into  the  Simmenthal 
(Route  41). 

"It  is  celebrated  as  the  most  sheltered  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  its 
climate  renders  it  desirable  winter-quarters  for  invalids 
who  cannot  cross  the  Alps.  Very  good  accommodation  may 
he  had  in  the  village  inn.  Boarding  md  lodging  houses  are 
also  to  be  met  with  there.  The  traveller  who  turns  aside 
from  the  high-road  to  the  church-yard  of  Montreux  will 
carry  away  from  that  enchanting  spot  one  of  the  sweetest 
impressions  of  his  life.  The  statistical  researches  of  Sir  F. 
dlvernois  have  shown  that  Montreux  is  the  place  in  the 
world  where  there  is  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaths  and  of 
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impriMtenliiiMTiages.  The  old  pastor  Bridel,  ihe  head  of  this 
haf»py  community,  is  a  hale  motuilainecr,  full  of  the  legends 
and  beauties  of  the  country  he  has  wandered  over  for  nearly 
80  years,  and  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  traveller. 

About  2  miles  from  Monlreux  stands  the  picturesque  and 
renowned  Castle  of  ChiUon,  on  an  isolated  rock  surrounded 
bv  deep  water,  hul  witliin  a  stone's  throw  of  Uie  tliora  and 
or  the  road,  with  which  il  eommiuiicatea  hy  a  wooden  bridge; 
It  was  built  in  t%9^  hy  Amadeus  IT.  of  Savoy,  and  was  long 
used  as  a  state  prison,  where,  among  other  Tictims,  many  of 
the  early  reformers  were  immured.  "When  Byron,  in  the 
Prisoner  ofChillon,  described  the  sufferings  of  an  imaginary 
captive,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  reai 
prisoner,  Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  who  having  rendered 
Dimself  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  his  exertions  to 
firee  the  GeneTete  from  the  Savoyard  yoke,  waa  seized  hy  the 
dnkeli  emissaries,  and  secretly  Carried  off  to  this  caatle. 
For  0  long  years  he  was  buried  in  Its  deepest  dungeon,  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  ring  by  which  he 
was  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  still  remains,  and  the  stone 
floor  at  its  base  is  worn  by  his  constant  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Byron  afterwards  wrote  the  sonnet  on  Bonnivard,  from  which 
thie  following  lines  are  taken  : 

''Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar;  for  '(was  trod 
Until  his  very  sleps  liave  left  a  trace 

Weni|  at  if  thy  cold  paveneol  were  a  tod. 
By  BoDidYard  I  If  ay  none  those  OMrkt  cITace ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 

At  length,  in  1536,  the  Swiss  wrested  the  Pays  do  Vaud 
from  the  hands  of  Charles  Y .  of  Savoy.  Cbillon  was  the  last 

ese  which  held  onl  for  him;  hut  an  anny  of 7000  Bemeai 
ieging  it  hy  land,  whi|e  thegallles  of  theOeneme  asaaiilt- 
ed  Itby  water,  aoon  compelled  it  to  surrender,  and  Bonnivard, 
with  other  captives,  was  set  free.  The  changes  which  had 
occurred  during  the  years  of  his  emprisonment  almost  rea- 
lised the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  He  had  left  Geneva 
a  Catholic  state,  and  dependent  on  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  he 
found  here  free,  and  a  republic,  publicly  professing  thereform<> 
Mifhilh. 

The  eaatle  fa  now  converted  into  a  nagaane  for  military 
stores.  A  curiona  old  chapel  serves  as  a  powdofwinail^rinay 

and  is  not  shown.  Strangers  are  readily  conduct^  over 

other  parts  of  it,  and  (independent  of  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  building)  may  find  something  to  interest 
them  in  its  **potencc  et  cachots."  The  former  is  a  beam, 
black  with  age,,  extended  across  one  of  the  vaults,  to  which 

13. 
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the  oondemned  were  fomieriy  bong.  The  cachot  is  an* 
oublietie,  M  hose  only  entrance  was  by  a  trap-daarin  the  floor 

above.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is  airy  and  spacious, 
consisting  of  two  aisles,  almost  like  a  church  ;  its  floor  and 
one  side  are  formed  h\  the  living  rock,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
a  solitary  window.  Byron  inscribed  his  name  on  one  of  the* 
pillars,  but  it  is  far  more  lastingly  associated  with  the  spotu 

"Lake  Luman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls; 
A  thousand  fiel  ia  depth  below 
lU  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  waa  aent 
From  Chillon*a.anow-whitt  battlement  (?  ?)^. 
Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals  : 
A  double  dungeon-wall  and  wave 
Have  made— and  like  a  living  g.rave«. 
Below  the  surface  of  ihe  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day. 
In  Chillon*s  dungeona  deep  and  old 
There  are  teTen  oolomna  massy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a  dull,  imprisonM  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
-And  through  the  creivice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  ffillen  and  left. 
Creeping  o'er  the  lloor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp/* 

Byron  has  exaggerated  the  depth  of  the  lake,  which  near 
the  castle  does  not  exceed  280  ft.  "It  is  b)  this  castle  that 
Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  Il^loise,  in  the 
rescue  of  one  of  ber  cbildren  by  Julie  from  the  water ;  the 
shock  of  which,  and  the  illncM  produced  hj  the  immersioo, 
is  the  cause  of  her  death .  ** 

VilleneuTe— (/nn*:  CroixBlanche;  Lion  d'Or,  both  indif- 
ferent)—is  a  small  and  ancient  walled  town  ofl  480  inhabitants 
{Penniculus  of  the  Uomans),  situated  at  the  E,  extremity  of 
the  lake,  where  the  road  quits  its  borders  to  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  A  diligence  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  steamers 
lo  convey  passengers  on  to  BeiL,  where  there  are  good  sleep- 
iog-quarters. 

About  a  mile  from  Yilleneuve  lies  a  small  island,  Ihe  only 
mie  in  the  lake :  il  is  ihus  memioned  by  Byron  in  the  M- 
ionerof  Ghillon:— 

''And  then  there  was  a  liltte  isle, 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  amile,  '  ' 

The  only  one  in  view; 
f      A  small  green  isle,  it  seeniM  no  more, 
Scarce,  broader  than  my  dungeon-floor. 
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Sut  in  it  ihere  w<t«'  tlirce  lali  tree*, 
Ab4I  oVr  it  blew  the  mounuin-brem, 
And  by  il  there  were  walert  flowiog. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  genlle  bremh  and  hno.*' 

The  commencement  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  dreary 
and  uninteresting.  The  low  ground  is  a  flat  allavial  deposit, 
formed  by  mud  brongbldown  by  the  river,  and  Jtill  remtio- 
Ing  in  the  itale  or  a  barren  and  unwholesome  morass.  The 
encroachments  of  ttae  land  upon  Ihe  lake  even  within  the 
period  of  historical  record  have  been  very  great.  Port  Vallais, 
Portus  Vallesiae  of  the  Romans,  in  their  time  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  but  is  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland;  the  intervening  tract  has  been  gained  since. 
The  Rhone  itself  creeps  slowly  along,  impeded  by  its  wind- 
ings, and  as  it  were  burdened  withr  mud  very  unlike  the 
^  torrent  of  axure  and  crystal*  which  bursts  out  of  the  lake  at 
Geneva.  Upon  this  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  Divico,  the  first  Helvetian  chief  mentioned  in  history, 
defeated,  B.C.  107  (the  eucth  year  of  Rome),  the  Roman 
forces  under  Lucius  Cassius,  slaying  their  general  and  com- 
pelling  his  army  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  above  Yvorne  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  1584.  X,  good,  wine  now  grows  on  the 
slope. 

2  3/i  I/Aigle  —  {Inn  :  La  Croix  Rlanehc)  —  a  village  of 
.  1650  inhabitants  {AquUeia),  Black  marble  is  quarried  near 
this. 

'  1  Bex-'  (Inns  :  L'Union,  good.  It  comprises  a  boarding- 
house  and  an  estabUshment  of  baths,  supplied  from  a  sul- 
phureous spring  rising  In  the  vicinity,  which  causes  Bex  to  he 
resorted  to  as  a  waterbg-place  In  summer.  Guides,  horses, 
and  cbars-a-banc  for  excursions  among  the  numnUins  may 
be  hired  here.— L'Ours.) 

Bex,  a  village  of  3000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  high 
road  to  the  Simplon,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Salt-Mines 
and  Salt-Works.  Salt  has  been  obtaine<l  from  brine-springs 
here  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  For  a  long  time 
they  belonged  to  a  merchant  family  of  Augsburg  named 
Zobel,  but  they  are  now  property  of  the  government  of  the 
canton.  Down  to  18SS  the  hrine-sprlngs  alone  nirnlshed 
Ihe  salt,  and  they  were  gradually  fliflmg,  when  9f .  Gharpen- 
tier  suggested  the  plan  of  driving  shafts  and  galleries  Into 
the  mountain  in  search  of  rock-salt.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  of  a  large  and  rich  vein  of  the  mineral,  which  has 
been  traced  for  a  distance  of  4000  ft.  and  for  a  height  of  600 
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Tcet,  varying  in  Ibickness  from  2  fl.  to  50  ft.;  aiiiitheaiinual 
l>rociuce  of  salt  15  now  augmented  to  20,000  or  30.000  quin- 
tall.  Strangers  TliittDg  Bex  Gommoiily  pay  a-lMl:^  the 
roinet,  which  are  situated  about  1  miles  off,  in  the  valley  of 

La  Gryonne.  A  steep  road,  bat  practicable  for  chafa4-banc, 
leads  through  most  beautirul  scenery  to  ihc  enlrance  of  the 
mines.  The  snit  is  obtained  either  from  the  brine-springs, 
six  or  seven  of  which,  of  various  detirees  of  strength,  burst 
forth  in  difTcrcnt  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  or 
from  the  rock-salt,  which,  after  being  extracted  by  the  help 
of  gunpowder,  is  broken  into  pieces,  thrown  into  large  re- 
servoirs, called  dessaloirs,  cot  io  the  anhydrite  rock  (sul-* 
phate  oflime  without  water)  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain, 
and  there  dissolved  in  water.  Each  reservoir  is  usually  filled 
with  water  3  times.  The  2  first  solutions  ( lessivages)  fur- 
nish a  liquor  with  25  or  2G  per  cent,  of  salt;  the  3rd  is  much 
weaker,  having  only  5  or  6  per  cent.  The  brine,  either 
from  the  sources  or  from  these  reservoirs,  containing  above 
tiO  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  conveyed  in  pipes  made  of  fir-wood 
at  once  to  the  boiling-house  (maison  dc  cuite);  that  which 
is  less  strong  must  be  subjected  to  the  process  orgradoalion 
in  the  long  buildings  or  sheds,  open  at  the  sides,  which  are 
passed  at  Beivieux  and  Devins,  between  Bex  and  the  mines* 
'I'hese  evaporating-houses,  or  maisons  de  graduation,  are 
filled  up  to  the  roof  with  stacks  of  fagots  of  thorn-wood, 
over  which  the  salt  water,  after  being  raised  to  the  roof  by 
pumps,  is  allowed  to  trickle  drop  by  drop.  The  separation 
of  the  water  in  passing  through  colanders,  and  its  exposure 
fo  the  atmosphere  as  it  falls,  produce  rapid  and  considerable 
evaporation  of  the  watery  particles,  while  the  gypsum  di^ 
solved  in  it  adheres,  in  passing,  to  the  twigSi  and  crystiA* 
izes  around  them.  The  water  is  thus  made  to  ascend  and 
descend  several  times;  it  becomes  stronger  each  time,  and 
at  length  is  brought  to  the  condition  of  saturated  brine,  fit 
for  boiling  in  the  salt-pans.  It  will  easily  be  perceived  how 
tiiiich  fuel  is  thus  spared  by  not  subjecting  the  weak  solution 
to  the  fire  at  first.  .  4  r* 

This  short  explanation  may  enable  the  visitor  fe  lihder* 
stand  the  process  pursued  in  the  mines.  The  prindpal  mineii 
are  those' called  Du  Fondement  and  Du  Bouillet;  the  latter 
contains  a  ^llery  driven  horizontally  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  for  a  distance  of  6636  ft.,  7  1/2  ft.  high  and  5  ft. 
wide.  At  iOO  ft.  from  its  entrance  is  the  round  reservoir^ 
80  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  deep,  excavated  in  the  rock, 
without  any  support  to  its  roof.  In  it  the  weak  water  is 
collected,  which  requires  to  undergo  the  process  of  gradua* 
tlon.  A.  little  farther  on  is  another  irregular  reservoir,  703$ 
feetmratent,  supported  by  pillars,  and  destined  to  hold  thit 
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stronger  brine  fit  for  the  saU-fmns  wUhuiil  undergoiAg  aa| 
iiileniiodiate  process. 

Many  beautiful  tiiinerals  are  obtained  from  the  salt-niines^ 
•  of  Jta«-soeli  as  very  clear  crytlals  of  seleniie,  muriaciie, 
anhydrite,  etc. 

There  is  a  short  but  diflicuU  path  (Route  56)  Chmi  Bex  to 
Sioii  by  the  Bergfall  of  IfiB  DiaMereli.  A  giride  wooid  ho 
required  for  this  journey. 

A  little  way  above  Bex  a  curious  discovery  >vas  made,  a 
fow  years  ago,  of  a  warm  sulphureous  spring  in  the  very  bed 
of  ihe  Rhone.  It  has  been  enclosed,  end  employed  in  sup- 
plying medicinal  baths,  the  healing  properties  of  which  are 
attributed  to  the  quantity  of  aiote  gas  contained  in  the 
water.  *  » 

-   *'JbiMnieying  upward  hf  llie  Rhone, 

That  there  came  down  a  tomni  from  f  lie  Alp», 
1  entei^d'irhere  a  key  unloeks  a  khigdom : 
The  mounlains  cloaiDg,  and  the  road|  the  river 
Filling  the  narrow  spaee.** — itogort. 

Saeh  is  the  seeno  presented  to  liie  traTeUer  at  the  BHdfB 
of  St.  Maurice,  which  spans  the  rapid  river  with  one  hold 
arch,  70  ft.  wide,  leaning  for  support  (appay^)on  Ihe  rt.  side 
upon  the  Dent  de  Morcles  and  on  the  1.  upon  the  Dent  de 
Midi,  whose  bases  are  pushed  so  far  forward  as  iMreiy  to  leav» 
room  for  the  river. 

The  bridge,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Romans,  is  not 
older  than  the  15th  century,  but  may  possibly  rest  on  Roman 
fQundations.  It  unites  the  canton  Yaud  with  the  canton  Yai* 
lais;  and  a  gale  at  one  end,  now  removed,  formerly  served  to 
close  the  passage  up  and  down  :  a  circumstance  alluded  to  in 
the  lines  of  Rogers.  A  small  fort  was  erected  by  Ihe  Swiss 
in  i832,  above  the  road,  to  defend  the  pass.  Here  our  route 
is  joined  by  the  road  from  Geneva  along  the  S.  shore  of  th# 
lake,  through  St.  Gingolph.    (Route  57.) 

IN'o  one  can  cross  the  bridge  of  St.  Maurice  without  being 
struck  with  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  cantons.  The  neatness  and  industry  of  the  Yaudois 
are  eichanged  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards  for 
filth  and  beggary,  equally  apparent  in  the  persons  and  habi-  . 
tations  of  the  Yallaisans.  Their  physical  condition  is  la- 
mentable; no  part  of  Swiizerland  is  atllicled  ^o  a  greater  ex- 
lent  with  the  maladies  of  goitre  and  cretinism  (S19),  and 
the  victims  of  them  shock  the  traveller's  sight  at  every 
step. 

Immediately  bcvond  the  hridge,  squeezed  in  between  the 
nuinnlain  an4  the  I.  hanh  of  the  Bhone,  stands' 
,a/i  St.  llaurlceWInn  :  Wnkm^  tolerahly  food)— a 
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town  or  1050  inhabitants,  occupying  ihe  site  of  the  RoMm 
Agaunuiu.  It  owes  its  present  name  to  the  tradiiioa  tiMl 
the  TbetaQ  Legion,  ander  the  command  of  6l.  Manrii^,  «if^ 
ftered  martyrdom  here  by  order  of  MaiimiaR,  A.D.  301,  lio^ 

cause  they  refused  4o  abjure  Christianity. 
*  The  Abbey,  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Maurice  by  Sigis- 
mond  King  of  Burgundy,  contains  in  its  Treasury  a  museum 
of  ancient  art.  Here  are  preserved  a  vase  of  Saracenic  work- 
manship, presented  by  Charlemagne ;  a  crozier  of  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  a  spire,  the  niches  of  it  filled  with  figures  OR 
inch  high,  most  elaborotely  worked;  a  ebaliee  of  agate,  pre-* 
aenied  by  CharlemagRe;  anotlier,  given  by  Bertha  Queen  of 
Hurgundv,  and  several  besides,  of  a  very  early  date. 

•*The  Church  was  much  damaged  by  fire  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  the  tower  is  unaltered,  and  aeveml  Aomaii  inscrip- 
tions are  built  into  its  walls." — P, 

On  quitting  the  town  we  perceive  on  the  right,  upon  a 
projecting  plalform  of  rock  considerably  above  the  road,  the 
Hermitage  of  N6tre  Dame  des  Sex.  Lower  down  on  Ibe 
road  ia  Ihe  cbapel  of  Yeriolez,  raised  on  Ihe  precise  spolof 
Ibe  Theban  massacre  (I),  and  covered  with  rude  frescoes. 
In  theautunm  of  1835  a  torrent  of  mud  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  Dent  de  Midi  into  the  Vallais  near  Evionaz. 
It  covered  the  high  road  for  a  length  of  900  ft.,  and  over- 
whelmed many  fields,  and  orchards,  and  some  few  houses;  but 
no  lives  were  lost,  as  Ihe  slow  progress  of  the  current  allow- 
ed every  one  time  to  remove  out  of  its  way.  U  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  caused  by  a  glacier  bursting  and  swee|H 
ing  along  with  it  Ibe  debris  of  ibe  Moraine,  which  il  con« 
verted  into  mud.  Blocks  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight, 
were  carried  down  with  il,  and  floated  Uko  cerli;9  on  Ihe  sor- 
facc. 

This  parlof  the  valley  has  a  dreary  and  barren  aspect  from 
the  quantity  of  bare  gravel  and  broken  rock  strewed  over  it. 

About  0  1/2  miles  from  St.  Maurice,  4  from  Martigny,  is 
the  famous  Waterfall  of  the  Sallenclie,  which  here  descends 
into  the  valley  of  Ihe  Rhone  out  of  a  narrow  ravine,  appa- 
rently eicavated  by  its  waters.  The  perpendicular  descent 
of  Ihe  stream  is  abont  890  feet,  but  the  final  leap  of  the 
cascade  not  more  than  1«0  feet.  It  is  a  fine  object,  boih 
from  its  volume  and  height,  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  and  down.  It  is  best  seen  in  a  sunny  morning 
before  12  o'clock,  when  the  iris,  formed  in  the  cloud  of  spray, 
hovers  over  it.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Mieville  sends 
forth  an  importunate  crowd  of  beggars  ani)  self-appointed 
guides  to  conduct  travellers  from  the  road  to  Ihe  fell,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards.  Before  reaching  M arligny  wo 
cross  another  stream,  Ihe  Trieni,  descending  flrom4he  cele-i^ 
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braled  pass  of  the  Tdte  Noire.  On  the  outskirts  of  Mirtigny, 
upon  a  commanding  rock,  rises  the  castle  or  La  Batie,  for* 
limy  itrongMd  of  Um  ardibisbnps  of  Slon.  Tlie  d«ep 
dangeon  beneaUi  ils  tall  tower  is  only  accessible  by  a  Irap- 
door  in  the  floor  of  tbecbamber  above.  The  river  Dranae 
passes  out  into  the  Rhone,  betweeo  La  Batie  aad 
a  l/i  Martigny  (Route  59). 

ROUTE  57. 

eSHITA  TO  MAR11GISY,  BY  TnONON  AND  MEILLERISy  ALOl^O 
IHB  SODTH  SUOAK  OF  IHE  LA&£  OF  GBNETA, 

14  3/4  posts  =  68  English  miles. 

Tbe  greater  part  ofthii  road  lies  tbrougb  tbe  Sardinian 
territory,  but  for  the  conYenieDce  of  reference  It  is  placed 
liere. 

After  quilting  Geneva  by  the  Porte  de  Rive,  a  fine  view 
opens  out  on  the  right;  beyond  the  Saleve  rises  the  M6Ie, 
and  the  visia  of  the  valley  of  the  Arve  is  terminated  by  (he 
Buet,  by  Mont  Blanc  and  its  glaciers.  The  shore  of  the  lake 
is  dotted  over  with  villas  of  the  Genevese.  One  of  these  near 
the  village  of  Cologny,  the  Campagna  Diodati,  is  interesting 
as  having  been  tbe  residence  of  Lord  Byron  In  1SI6.  He  wrote 
here  a  great  part  of  tbe  8rd  canto  of  i^Ude  Harold  and  tbe 
tragedy  of  Manfred. 

Beyond  the  village  of  Corsier  the  Genevan  territory  is  left, 
and  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Chablais,  which  extends  along  the  lake  as  far  as  St. 
Gingolph.  A  moootooous  plain  is  traversed  in  order  to 
reach 

21/2  Donvaine  *,  the  first  Sardinian  post-station,  where 
passports  and  baggage  are  eiamined. 

9  Tho no n— (Inn;  Les  Balances,  improved  of  late )— an 
ancient  town  of  3740  inhabitants,  originally  capilal  of  the 

Chablais. 

On  quitting  Thonon  we  pass  on  the  left,  between  the  road 
and  the  lake,  Ripaille,  anciently  an  Augustine  convent, 
founded  by  Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  in  which  he  ended  his 
days,  having  assumed  the  cowl  of  an  Augustine  monk.  He 
abdicated,  In  succession,  tbe  dukedom  of  Savoy,  tbe  Papacy 
(into  which  he  had  been  installed  with  the  title  of  Felix  Y.) 
and  the  bishop's  seeof  Geneva.He  resided  here  after  his  second 
abdication,  passing  his  lime,  not  in  the  austere  penance  of 
an  anchorite,  but  in  weaving  political  intrigues  and  laying 
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•inert  llie  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  Ihe  high  road  of  the  Sim- 
plNi,  within  i  t/S  miles  of 
6  2/3  Sion  (Roule  59). 

ROUTE  5». 

THB  rA9aA«B.0r  THB  SIHPLON  ;  M  ARTIO  Y  TO  MILAM,  BT  HON, 

BBIBG,  AMD  DOMO  D*OSSOLA. 

36  1/2  posis=176  English  miles*  '  ^.  „  ^ 
This  grand  and  eicellent  road  is  lolerahly  well  supplieif 
with  post-horses,  hul  Iravellers  "who  require  more  than  tw» 
l»  Iheircarriage  tnust  hespeak  Ihein  hy  avant-eoiirier,  if  they 
wish  lo  avoid  cklays.  With  post-horses  the  journey  may 
barely  he  atcompHshed  in  :i,  or  easily  in  3  1/2  days,  resting 
1st  night  at  Krieg,  2il  at  Baveno,  3rd  at  Milan;  or,  Isl  at 
Tiirtrnan,2nd  at  Donio  d'Ossola,  3rd  at  Arona.  There  is  a 
tolerably  comfortable  inn  at  Simplon,  near  the  summit  or  the 
pass. 

Diligences  go  4  Umes  a-week  firom  Milan,  making  tiiimeroii» 
halts,  and  performing  the  distanee  to  Milan  in  iHit  less  thab 

3  days  and  nic^bU.  ,    r  ,  „ 

The  picturesque  round  tower  or  tlie  castle  of  Uatie, 
rising  on  a  rock,  with  a  village  at  Us  foot,  is  seen  some  time 
before  the  town  of  Martigny  is  reached.  It  was  destroyed  by 
George  Superax  ill  1518.  ' 

Martignxj  (German  Marlinach).—Jn«<;  Post, good,  the 
best;  Cygne,  tolerably  good  and  moderate  i  daily  "table 
d*hiVte,'3  fr.,  wine  lncladed.-*La  Tonr* 

Martigny  (Octodnras  of  the  Romans )  consists  of  two 
parts— the  one  Situated  on  the  Simplon  road,  the  other,  Bour^ 
de  Martigny,  more  than  a  mile  distant  up  the  valley  of  the 
Dranse.  lis  position  on  the  hij;h  road  of  the  Simplon,  at  the 
termination  of  the  char-road  from  the  St.  Bernard,  and  the 
mule-path  from  Chamouni,  renders  it  the  constant  resort  of 
travellers.  It  is  a  suiall  town  of  no  prepossessing  appearance^ 
1480  Fr.  ft.  above  the  sea,  placed  near  the  iqioi  where  the 
Rhone  receives  the  Dranse,  a  torrent  by  which  Martigny  itself 
•  and  the  village  ofBourg  dc  Martigny  have  been  twice  nearly 
destroyed,  in  1545  and  in  1818.  Marks  of  the  last  inundation 
(described  in  Route  109)  arc  still  visible  on  the  walls  of  many 
of  the  houses,  and  the  massive  construction  of  the  lower  walls 
of  the  post-house  is  designed  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of 
similar  catastrophes.  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  their 
head-quarters  in  a  ConDent  within  the  town,  from  which  the 
members  stationed  on  the  €r#eat  St.  Dernard  are  relieved  at 
intervals.  The  Monastery  of  the  Great  St.  Bernaid  is  $ 
Itturney  of  10  hours.fkora  hence.  ( See  Route  108. ) 

The  valley  of  Chamouni  may  be  reached  in  4  hours  hy  .ihe 
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117). 

The  Waterfall  of  the  Sallenche  is  4  miles  from  Martigii) , 
lower  down  the  valley.   (See  p.  214.) 

At  Martigny  the  Rhone  makes  an  alnrupi  bend,  forming 
Mirly  a  right  angle.  For  many  miles  above  tbe  town  iho 
bottom  of  the  valley  through  wnich  it  flows  is  a  flat  swamp, 
rendered  desolate  and  unwholesome  by  the  overflowings  uf 
the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  which,  not  being  carried  olT  by 
a  suflicient  (icclivity  in  their  beds,  sta^i^nate,  and  exhale  n  most 
injurious  malaria  under  the  rays  of  a  buVning  sun.  From  this 
cause  and  the  absence  of  pure  drinking-water,  the  valley  is  a 
hotbed  of  disease;  its  inhabitants  arc  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
goitre  (S  10),  cretinism,  and  agues;  and* the  appearanre  of 
oampiUide, deformity,  and  misery,  arrests  the  lraveilcr*s 
alteiiion  el  every  step.  A  tolerable  win^  called  Coquempin, 
ia  grown  uponine  hills;  the  low  flats  produce  little  except 
rushes,  rank  grass,  and  alders.  The  mountains  which  here 
bound  the  valley  have  a  bare  and  desolate  aspect. 

2  l/tRiddes.  After  crossing  the  Rhone  the  road  passes 
the  foot-path  leading  to  the  Diablerels  (  Houte  58),  and  soon 
after  the  twin  castles  of  Sion  appear  in  sight. 

2  1/4  Si6n  (Gorman  Siilen  }.  —  f  ^<n5 :  Poste ;  Ooix 
Blanche,  dirty.  This  town,  anciently  iho  <  apitalof  the  Srdiini, 
Is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  preiiocessors  were  at  one  lime  , 
among  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  seigneurs  in  Swiizcr- 
land,and  who  still  convoke  and  preside  over  the  General 
Assemblies  of  tbii  democrilirCMllioii;  J(  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Vallais,end  has  S450  inhabitants.  It  has  no  less  than  :r 
extensive  castles,  which  giye  the  town  a  picturesque  and 
feudal  aspect  from  a  distance.  Tourbillon,  tne  castle  seen  on 
the  I.  in  advancing  from  Martigny,  built  1492,  and  long  the 
bishop's  residence,  is  no]r  a  complete  ruin.  That  on  the  left, 
or  S.  peak,  called  Vnlerta,  contains  a  very  ancient  churrh ; 
and  serves  now  as  a  Catholic  seminary.  Beneath  there  is  a 
third  castle,  called  Majoria ,  from  the  majors,  or  ancient 
governors .  of  the  Ttflais,.  Its  first  occupants;  it  was  burnt  in 
I78g  by  e  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  tdwn.  The  Jesuits  have  a  Convent  in  the  town  :  they 
have  formed  a  collection  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Vallais. 

.  The  Hotfiiiaif  under  the  care  of  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charit^^ 
contains  many  victims  of  goitre  and  cretinism,  the  prevailing 

maladies  of  the  district. 

There  is  a  mule-path  from  this  over  the  mountains  to  Bex, 
passing  the  Diablerets  (Route  58). 

Above  Sion  German  is  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
Yallai^.     .  .      f  . 
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t  1/i  Sicrrc(Germ.  Siders)-/#m :  Solcil,  a  humble 
one. 

Mules  may  be  lifred  here  for  the  atceitl  offhe  remaikable 

Pnss  of  the  (ioinmi  (lloule  38).  The  path  leading  to  H  by  the 
Baihs  of  Lo(Vhe  turns  out  of  the  posl-road  alillle  way  bcvoml 
ihc  town,  before  reaching  the  bridge.  It  is  steep  but  highly 

romantic. 

The  post-road,  aflcr  crossinj?  the  Rhone,  and  winding  for 
some  distance  among  irrogiiiar  hillocks,  passes,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  niouth  of  the  gorge  of  the  Dala,  the 
picturesqiie  village  of  LoMe.  The  Baths  are  situated  about 
9  miles  above  the  village;  a  char-road  leads  to  them.  Tra« 
vellers  coming  from  the  Simplon  tarn  aside  here  to  visit 
them,  and  ascend  (he  Gemmi.    (RMute  38). 

2  1/i  Tourtemagne  (Germ.  Turtman)  — (f/m  :  Poste, 
Lion  or  Sun  (?)  tolerably  good,  bnt  dear).  20  minutes*  walk 
behind  the  inn  is  a  Cascade  of  some  repute  among  tourists. 
The  volume  of  water  is  considerable.  It  is  on  the  whole 
Inferior  to  the  fall  of  the  Sallenche  near  Marligny,  but  the 
seene  is  interesting  on  account  of  ils  entire  seclusion.  The 
neighbourhood  is  overspread  with  marshes  and  stagnant 

pools. 

2  1/t  Visp  (Vicgc),  a  miserable  village,  with  no  good 
inn,  but  finely  sitnalod  at  the  junction  of  the  Visp  with  the 
Rhone.  The  valley  divides  at  some  distance  above  Visp  into 
two  branches  ;  the  I  leads  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa  bv  the 
pass  of  the  Moro,  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland  (Route'l05); 
that  on  the  rt.  ascends  the  vale  of  St.  JXicholas  to  the  Mont 
Cervin  (Route  106).  ' 

The  Gamsen  and  other  torrents  which  fell  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  Vallais  are  most  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  vll* 
lages  and  cottages  on  their  banks.  The  bfMl  of  the  torrent 
Visp  is  4  metres  above  a  part  of  the  village,  and  the  Saltine 
is  3  metres  higher  than  Brieg.  The  miserable  and  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants  are  in  consequence  obliged  to  construct 
very  considerable  dykes  to  restrain  them,  but  even  these  de- 
fences are  liable  to  destruction  every  2  or  3  years. 

The  desolation  which  the  torrents  spread  over  the  fields,  by 
their  debris,  will  attract  the  reAiark  of  every  trarelter;  and 
the  evil  is  constantly  increasing,  as  the  beds  of  the*  torrents 
rise  as  fast  as  the  dykes  arc  rauii^d  to  restrain  them,  till  they 
flow  along  the  top  of  a  colossal  aqueduct  or  wall  of  loose  rois, 
which  the  road  ascends  and  dest  ends  like  a  hill. 

The  ascent  of  the  Simplon  |)roperly  begins  at  Glys,  a  vil- 
lage distinguished  by  its  large  church  ;  but,  as  the  post-house 
and  iun  arc  both  situated  at  Brieg,  a  detour  of  about  2  miles  is 
made  to  pass  through  it. 

I  1/2  Brieg.  (The  /tin,  HMel  d'Angleterre  (post),  is  tht 
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ii9ual  haUing-place  of  Iravellerg  before  or  after  eroding  the 
Siniplon  :  ii  contains  50  Lods,  but  is  not  very  comrorUible  ) 
BHt'g  is  a  small  town  of  650  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  sunny 
slope  by  ihe  side  orihe  Sullinc,  and  ovci  looking  the  course  of 
the  lUione,  which  here  makes  a  sharp  bend.  The  nio>t  con- 
spicuous building  \>[hQ  Jesuits'  Cullef/e.  1  lie  number  ol"  bro- 
thers at  present  1 1837;  does  nol  exceed  10,  and  Iheir  pupils 
amount  to  only  '^0,  Tfiere  is  also  an  Vrsuline  Convent, 
'  The  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  abpve  Brieg,  and  the 
roate  to  the  Griinsel  and  Gries,  are  described  in  Routes  99 
and  29. 

At  Brieg  the  Simplon  rond  quits  the  vale  of  the  Rhone, 
beginning  tojjscend  immediately  from  Ihe  post-house.  The 
distance  from  Brie^  to  Domo  d'OssoIa  is  15  leagues— about  10 
English  miles;  and  the  journey  usually  occupies  10  ln)urs — 
1  to  reach  Simplon,  and  3  t/2  thence  to  Domo  d  Ossola.  On 
foot  it  ^iil  take  full  10  hours*  good  i^alkiug  to  go  from  Brieg 
to  Domo  d*ClssoU. 

The  construclion  of  a  route  over  the  Simplon  was  decided 
Upon  by  Napoleon  immediately  after  the  bat tleof  Mcu  (  0^0,  while 
the  recollection  of  his  own  dilTicuIt  passage  of  the  Alps  by 
Ihe  Great  St.  Bernard  (at  that  time  one  of  the  easiest  Alpine 
passes)  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  plans  and  surveys  by 
which  the  dire(  tion  ol  the  road  was  determined,  were  made  by 
M.  C(^ard,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  works  was  executed  un-. 
dcrlhesuperinlendence of thatable engineer.  Itwascommen- 
Kcil  on  theltaliansideiniaooand  ontheSwistin  1801.  It  tool^ 
i  years  to  complete,  though  it  was  barely  passable  in  1805,  and 
inorc  than  30,000  men  were  employed  on  it  atone  lime*  To  give 
a  notion  of  the  colossal  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  may  be 
nienlicned  that  the  number  of  b.idjies,  great  and  small,  con- 
structed for  the  passage  of  the  road  betw  een  Brieg  and  Seslo 
am(»!iii(s  to  Gil,  in  addition  to  the  far  more  vast  and  costly 
i'on>lruclions,  such  as  terraces  of  massive  masonry  miles  iii 
length;  of  10  galleries,  either  cut  out  of  (he  living  rock  or 
built  of  solid  stone;  and  of  SO  houses  of  refuge  to  shelter  tra- 
vellers, and  lodge  the  lal^urers  constantly  employed  in  taking 
care  of  the  i;oad.  Its  breadth  is  tlirouf^ut  at  least  95  ft., 
in  some  places  30  ft.,  and  tbe  average  slope  nowhere  esceifds  , 

C  inches  in  G  1/2  feet. 

To  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Sir  James  ^fackintosh,  **  the 
Simplon  may  be  safely  said  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of  useful 
works,  because  our  canals  and  docki>  surpass  it  ii}  utility, 
icieiicc,  and  magnitude,  but  thev  have  no  grandeur  to  the  eye* 
Its  peculiar  character  is,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  those  roonu- 
Vients  that  at  once  dazzle  the  Imagination  by  their  splendour 
^nd  are  subservient  to  general  convenience."  It  may  be 
^l^^ervjed  iu  addition  that  (e&c^t  tl|e  Cenis)  the  Siniplgn  wat. 
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and*  Ihoiigfa  others  since  constructed  surpass  il  in  some  res- 
poets,  especially  in  the  elevation  altahied  (e.  g.  the  Stelvio), 
vet  this  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and  ibe  others  are  mere 
ropios.  This  is  the  first  example  of  the  triumph  oriiuiuaa 
power  au(i  inlollcct  over  nature,  apparently  invincible. 

The  cost  or  this  road  averaged  about  16,000/.  per  league 
(i.  e.  400,000  fr.)  The  objcd  of  Napoleon  in  its  formation  is 
\sq\\  iiKirked  by  the  question  which,  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, be  first  asked  or  be  engineer  sent  to  him  to  report 
progress—"  Le canon,  quand  pourra-t-il  passer  au  Simplon?'* 


The  postmasters  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  have  the 
right  to  attach  one  extra  horse  to  liuht  carriages  and  2 or  more 
to  heavy  ones  in  ascending  ihe  mountain  :  indee<l,  as  many 
as  eight  horses  are  sometimes  required  to  drag  up  a  heavy 
landau.  Berisol,  the  first  postbouse  above  Brieg,  is  some- 
times without  liorses,  in  wbicn  case  tlKMc  from  Brieg  are  taken 
on  for  two  stages.  By  following  the  old  char-road  the  pedea- 
trian  may  abridge  the  distance  to  the  summit  by  sereral 
miles ;  but  it  is  rough,  and  more  faiiguing  tlian  the  carriage- 
road. 

The  ascent  of  the  Simplon  begins  at  once  from  the  post- 
house  in  Brieg.  About  1/2  a  mile  above  the  town  the  road 
passes,  on  the  rt.,  the  lofty  covered  bridge  over  the  Saltine^ 
How  little  used,  since  most  vehicles  make  the  detour  by  Brieg 
Instead  of  going  direct  to  or  from  Glys,  whither  this  bridge 
conducts.  I'he  road  then  makes  a  wide  sweep,  turning  away 
from  the  Glyizhorn,  the  mountain  which  hounds  the  valley 
on  the  rl.,  towards  the  Breilhorn,  on  Ihe  opposite  side,  skirl- 
ing a  little  hill  dotted  with  white  chapels  and  crow  ned  by  a 
calvery.  It  then  ajjain  approaches  the  gorge  of  the  Saltino, 
skirling  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  w  hich  the 
torrent  is  seen  at  a  vast  depth,  forcing  its  way  antong  blacit 
and  bristling  slate-rocks,  which  seem  still  shattered  by  Ihe 
convulsion  which  first  gave  a  passage  to  Hs  waters.  Hr  is  a 
scene  of  grandeur,  almost  of  terror.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
ravine»  high  above  his  head,  the  traveller  may  discern  the  gla- 
ciers under  which  the  road  is  carried,  but  which  be  will 
require  at  leasts  good  hours  to  reach,  on  account  of  the  si- 
nuosities of  the  route.  Looking  back,  he  will  perceive  the 
valley  (  f  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  Tourlemagne,  spread  out  as  a 
map  at  his  feet;  Brieg  and  Naters  remain  long  in  sight.  It 
Is  a  corstmt  pull  against  the  collar  from  Brieg  to  the  second 
refhge.  Here  the  road,  carried  for  some  distance  nfariy  on 
a  level,  is  compelled  to  bend  round  the  valley  of  the  Ganther 
until  it  can  cross  the  torrent  which  troTerses  it  by  anothor 
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tufly  bridge,  called  PonI  de  Ganiher.  The  upper  cud  of  Uiis 
Mid  nvifie  is  subject  to  avalanches  almost  every  winter,  tli6 
•DOW  of  which  nearly  liHt  it  up,  and  reoclieft  sometimes  to  the 
cvown  of  the  areh.  This  bridge  is  Idt  uncovered,  from  the 
isftr  Justly  entertained  by  the  engineers  that  ihe  terrific  gusts 
nr  dirrenis  of  air  which  accompany  ihe  Tall  of  nn  avalanche 
nii{iht  blow  the  arch  entirely  olT,  were  inurh  resistance  of  flat 
timber-work  presented  to  it  The  ro^id  originally  traversed 
!i  i'allery  cut  in  tiie  rock  near  this,  but  it  has  been  removed. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  turns  down  the  op|M)site 
«ide,  and  then  ascends  by  several  zigxags  to  the  third  refuge, 
railed 

s  t/s  Beresal,  or  Persal,  a  homely  tavern,  consisting  of  i 
buildings  connected  by  a  roof  across  the  road,  where  a  few 

posthorses  arc  kept,  and  brandy,  cheese,  milk,  and  such  like 
rerreshments  may  be  procured.  JU  may  be  reaciied  in  i  1/2 
hours  froTU  Brieg. 

The  first  gallery  which  (he  road  traverses  is  (hat  ofSchnlbet, 
95  feet  long— 1195  metres  above  Glys.  Near  this,  and  hence 
lo  the  somroit,  shonid  the  diy  be  dear,  the  travellers  attention 
will  be  riveted  hy  the  glorious  view  of  the  Bmrmu  Alps, 
which  bound  the  Vallais  and  form  tiie  rt.-hand  wall  of  the  ' 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  glittering  white  peaks  of  the 
Brcithorn,  Jungrrau,  and  ll6nch  are  magnificent  objects  in 
this  scene,  while  below  them  is  spread  out  the  glacier  of 
Alclsch,  one  of  Uie  most  extensive  in  the  Alps. 

Fifth  Uefuge,  called  Schalbet.  *' Here  a  picture  of  desolation 
surrounds  the  traveller.  The  pine  has  no  longer  the  scanty 

gittance  of  soil  which  it  requires  for  nourishment;  the  hardy 
lit  beautiful  Alpine  flower  ceases  to  emheUisb  the  sterile 
solitude ;  and  (be  eye  wanders  over  snow  and  glacier,  fr&o^ 
fnred  rock  and  roaring  catarait,  relieved  only  by  that  stupen- 
dous monument  of  human  labour  the  road  itself,  winding 
along  the  edges  of  iH-ecipices,  penetrating  the  primeval  gra- 
nite.striding  over  the  furious  torrent,  and  burrowing  through 
<lark  and  dripping  grottoes  beneath  accumulated  masses  of 
ice  and  snow.'*— Johnson. 

The  portion  of  the  road  between  the  fifth  refuge  and  the 
inmmit  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  at  the  senson  when 
avalanches  fall,  and  lourmentes  arise,  on  which  account  it  is 
provided  with  6  places  of  shelter,  viz.  U  galleries,  2  refuges, 
and  a  hospice,  within  a  distance  of  not  more  than  3000  metres. 
The  head  of  the  gorge  of  Schalbet,  a  wild  recess  in  the  flanks 
of  the  Mount  Simplon,  or  Monte  Leone,  is  iWlcil  up  with 
glaciers,  beneath  which,  along  the  edge  of  a  yawning  abyss, 
4ie  iwad  is  necessarily  conducted.  These  fields  of  everlasting 
lee,  fornHnff  the  Kaltwasser  glacier,  in  the  heat  of  summer 
fscd  k  tr  li  furious  larrcnls,  ihe  sources  of  tjic  Saitlne,  and  in 
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vinter  diieharge  frequent  aralancbes  inio  ihe  gulf  below. 
To  pioteci  ihis  iiartioit  of  Uie  road  S  galleries,  called,  fioiw 
their  VK  liiiiy  to  the  gladera,  Glaeier  GaUeH$s,  partly  eics^ 
VHd  rl.  por  tly  built  of  masonry  stronglj  arched,  have  been 

•  onsiiiKi(Ml.  iJy  an  ingrniotis  contrivance  of  the  engineer 
tlu'y  serve  in  places  as  briilgcs  and  «quedurfs  at  the  snme 
lime,  the  lorronls  l>cing  conducted  over  aixl  IumkmiIi  Ihcm; 
iind  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  his  carria^^c  suddenly 
«lnvenin  perfect  safety  uudcrnealh  a  considcraUlc  waierfalL 
These  galleries  have  been  recently  extended  f.ir  bevond  iheir 
i  rigiual  length,  for  greater  security.  In  the  spring  the  avaiao'- 
f  ni's  slide  over  their  roofs. 

rhc  Sixth  Kcfuge  is  also  a  barrier,  at  ^hirh  a  loll  of  2  fr. 
is  pai  I  for  each  horse,  to  defray  the  cost  ol"  keepin^i  the  road 
IM  rv\)  lir.  A  simple  cross  of  wood,  a  few  yards  further,  marks 
the  In^'liest  sununil  or  culiniualinj,'  piu'iit  of  Ihe  road,  2018 
metro,  or  about  G5G2  ft.,  al)Ovc  the  level  of  Ihe  sea.  About 
l/i  a  mile  beyond  it  stands  the  Aew  Hospice,  I'onnded  by 
^;il|Nllcon  for  Ihe  reception  of  travellers,  but  long  left  unfi- 
nished for  want  of  funds,  and  even  now  not  entirely  furnish* 
e«i  within.  £itemally  it  is  a  plain. solid  edifice, containing 
«ever.!l  very  neat  bedrooms  for  masters,  a  drawing-room 
pr<»vi(hMl  w  iih  a  f)iano,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  anil  about  :iO  beds 
for  travellers  of  the  common  sort.  It  is  nmch  more  comfor- 
tible  than  the  hospice  on  ihe  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  is  even 
\varnied  »iih  a  heating-apparatus.  It  is  occupied  by  3  or  4 
brothers  of  Ibc  Augustine  order,  members  of  the  same  com- 
nnmity  as  those  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  The  prior  is  the 
amiable  Father  Barras»  whose  civility  must  he  remembered 
by  all  who  have  visited  the  Great  St.  Bernard  within  the 
last  25  years,  during  which  he  resided  there.  Several  of  the 
celebrated  di»gs  of  St.  JJernard  are  kept  here,  but  they  are 
r  ifely  emphned  in  arlive  service.  The  monks  are  verv  happy 
lo  show  the  mansion  to  travellers,  and  to  receive,  lodge,  and 
entertain  liicm  in  stormy  weather  ami  during  n\ inter;  but  al 
other  times  strangers  have  no  excuse  for  availing  themselves 
of  Ihe  hospitality  of  the  house,  since  the  inn  at  Siniplon  is 
|£»od,and  not  far  distant.  The  establishmeni  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  except  that  it  is  more  limited 
In  extent  and  funtls.  (For  further  particulars  see  Route  108. ) 
,  A  large  open  valley  of  considerable  extent,  bounded  by 
.*now-c!ad  heights,  having  the  appearance  of  a  drained  lake, 
n;Tupies  the  summit  of  the  Sinijilon.  It  is  devoid  ofpicturesque 
Interest,  all  around  is  barrenness,  and  nothing  but  lichens  and 
0oarse  herbage  grow  on  the  bare  rocks.  Below  the  road ,  on 
the  rt.,  stands  a  tall  tower,  the  original  hospice  before  the  new 
f>  le  was  built.  ^  gradual  hut  continued  descent  leads  paal 
the  Seventh  ftcruge(ruined^  in  about  3  miles,  lo  Ihe  village  6( 
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noutv  59.  — Simplon — Gorge  ofGondo.  SSSfe 

a  1/2  Simplon  (Tlnl.  Sempioiip).  {Inn:  Postc;  affords, 
•lean  beds,  and  a  good  dinner  at  3  U  . )  The  belated  traveller 
Hiay  easily  content  himself  with  sueh  quarters — iiuleed,  nu 
other  are  to  be  round  i^arcr  than  Domo  d*Ossola,  a  drive  of 
8  1/2  hourg  al  the  least.  The  traveller  should  here  supply 
hfniseir  with  a  wooden  sabot  to  save  the  iron  drag  of  hi& 
carriage,  as  the  descent  now  becomes  rapid,  in  spite  of  thO' 
"Wide  circuit  which  Ihe  road*  makes  in  ocder  to  diminish  the 
steepness. 

By  a  well-constructed  bend  the  traveller  reaches  ihe  Gal- 
lerie  d  Algnby,  the  Grsl  excavation  on  the  Italian  side,  about 
0  leagues  from  Brieg  and  5  from  Domo  d'Ossola,  (mi  the  bunks 
of  the  torrent  Doveria.  The  lower  orifice  of  this  tunnel  is 
half  blocked  up  by  a  wail  wiili  loopholes,  colistructed,  181 
to  defend  the  iMssage  and  convert  it  into«  military  post.  The 
road  dives  into  this  gallery,  and  then,  by  a  more  gradual 
slope,  enters  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  savage  in  the  Alps,  which  narrows  and  deepens  at  every 
step,  until  its  precipices  in  some  places  actually  overhang:  the 
road,  which  is  squeezed  in  between  ihem  on  one  side  and  the 
fretting  torrent  on  the  other.  It  is  bounded  by  slate  rocks, 
whose  smooth  vertical  sides  deny  support  to  any  vegetation; 
imly  now  and  then  a  tufl  of  grass  lodged  In  a  cleft,  or  a  fringe 
of  fir-trees  growing  above  the  gorge,  and  visible  at  a  great 
heighten  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  contrast  agreeably  with- 
the  unvaried  surface  of  black  rock.  The  base  of  these  clilTs 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  arc  in  places  heaped  up  with  vast 
shattered  fragments,  ruins  of  the  mountains  above;  while 
loosened  masses  still  hanging  on  the  slope  seem  to  threaten 
the  passenger  below. 

*  The.  Doveria  is  now  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  called. 
Ponte  Alto,  an  approach  to  which  has  been  formed  by  scarp- 
ing the  rock  with  gunpowder.  Some  wayfhrther  a  vast  pnK 
Jecting  buttress  of  rock  juts  out  ftom  the  mountain  on  the  1., 
and  seems  to  block  up  all  further  passage.   It  indeed  formed 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  over- 
come, however,  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  who  has  bored  it 
through,  with  another  of  those  artiQcial  caverns.  This  Gallery 
ofGondo  is  the  longest  cut  through  soli<i  rock  in  the  whole 
line  of  the  Simplon,  as  it  measures  596  ft.;  it  was  also  the 
most  dlfBcoll  and  costly  to  make,  on  aeconnt  of  the  eilremer 
hardness  of  the  rock  (granite? ) :  for  it  rec[Qired  the  incessant 
labour  of  more  than  100  workmen,  in  gangs  of  8,  relieving 
each  other  day  and  night,  to  pierce  a  passage  in  18  months. 
The  progress  of  the  work  would  have  been  still  more  tedious 
had  the  labourers  confined  themselves  to  the  two  ends;  but. 
Ihe  engineercaused  two  lateral  openings  to  be  made,  by  which 
means. the^ock  was  atiackecj  in  4  places  at  once.  The  miners. 
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t26         Routs  59.— £iilr«itc»  into  luiy. 

\^  ere  suspended  by  ropes  to  ibe  Tace  of  the  rock  wrtH  a  lod^— 
nieoi  was  efTeded,  to  eommenee  ilieM  side  opeiiiii|v»^vlttclo 
DOW  lem  as  windows  to  light  the  interior.  OppoaiU  on« 
or  them  is  seen  the  inscription   Mrt  halo,  1 805/' 

Close  to  the  very  mouth  of  this  remarkable  gallery  ihe 
roaring  walerfnilof  the  Fraseinodi  leaps  down  from  the  rocks, 
close  to  the  road,  which  is  carried  over  it  on  a  beautiful  bridge. 
Mr.  Brockedon,  an  artist  of  skill,  as  vvcU  as  a  traveller  of 
experience,  remarks,  in  his  Excursions  among  the  Alps,  that 
the  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  Val  Do?eiria»  in  eoming 
flrom  SwitEerland,  bursting  suddenly  upon  the  tranlter  as  hn 
issoes  firom  the  gallery,  ^'oflBrs  perhaps  the  finest  assem^ 
hiage  of  objects  to  excite  an  emotion  of  the  sublime,  that  is 
to  he  found  in  Ihe  Alps."  The  traveller  should  pause  and 
look  back  after  proceeding  about  40  yards.  The  rocks  rise 
on  both  sides  as  straight  as  walls,  attaining  the  summit  of 
wild  sublimity.  The  little  strip  of  sky  above,  the  torrent 
roaring  in  the  dark  gulf  below,  the  white  foam  of  the  water- 
fall, the  graceful  arch,  and  the  black  mouth  of  the  ca?ern» 
form  a  picture  which  has  been  spread  OTcr  the  woHd  by  the 
pencils  of  alt  our  first  landscape-painters.  A  number  Of 
ligzags  now  conduct  to  a  bridge  which  was  csrried  away  by 
an  avalanche  during  a  dreadful  storm  which  ruined  a  great 

Sart  of  the  Simplon  road,  on  the  2i(h  of  August,  1894,  and 
as  onlv  recently  been  replaced. 

Gondo,  the  last  village  in  the  Vallais,  consists  of  a  few 
miserable  huts,  grouped  round  a  singular,  tall  building,  7 
stories  high.  An  hour*s  walk  by  the.  side  off  Ae  torreni, 
which  fiiUs  in  a  cascade  down  thert.-hand  wall  of  the  valley» 
leads  to  a  gold-mine,  which,  though  it  barely  produces  a 
few  particles  of  the  precious  metal,  is  still  worked  in  the  hope 
of  gain.  The  traveller  enters  luiy  a  short  whUe  heidre 
reaching  the  Sardinian  village  of 

2  1/2  Isella>  where  the  custom-house  and  passport-office, 
are  situated. 

The  tempest  of  183t  fell  with  all  its  violence  upon  this  pari 
of  the  road,  which  it  destroyed  for  a  space  of  nearly  8  miles  ? 
that  is  to  say,  for  thisdistance  the  portion  which  it  carriednff 
was  greater  than  that  which  It  tell.  Every  bridge  of  stone 
was  swept  away ;  in  some  instances,  even  the  materials  of 
which  the  bridige  was  built  disappeared,  and  the  very  place 
where  it  stood  was  not  to  be  recognised.  Every  torrent  fall- 
ing into  this  part  of  the  valley  brought  down  with  it  an 
avalanche  of  stones;  the  damage  done  to  the  road  is  eve» 
now  (1837)  scarcely  repaired,  but  the  air  of  desolation  causodf 
by  it  will  never  be  effaced.  The  Gallery  of  Isella^n  nanww. 
arch  of  rock  a  little  below  the  village,  was  Hooded  by  thv 
torrent  pouring  through  it,  so  high  were  the  wite»  iwettoB^ 
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ff#«f«  59.— rA#  Stmplon-^Damo  d'thwia.  2-2T 

At  Ihc  riioulh  of  UiP  Val  Do\<m1i(),  ;i  liniulsnmc  new  hi  id^c 
iiiipplics  the  place  uf  liic  oite  deiuuiidbcci  b)  ibe  luircul  o\ct 
^liich  it  passes.  j'      •*  ..^..1/ v  < 

If el-eawNilt  a  fhange  comet  ^itribe  valley  i  from  aakadA^ta 
loihe  rkli  green  foliage  af  lhe  dbestnut,  which  fludet^ik^ 
road,  and  to  that  afiSadark  fir  ^hich  clctlics  the  summlls 
iHf  (he  hitherto  barei  ONNiiitaiiis  above.   The  last  g.iDery  is 
traversed  a  little  before  reaching  ('revola,  >vbere  ihe  Doveria 
is  crossed  for  the  last  time  by  a  fine  lofty  bri(lj:<'  of  2  arcbcs, 
nearly  *M\  fl.  Iiii:h,  previous  to  its  flowing  into  llie  ri>er'l'or- 
cidr  or  Xosa,  which  here  issues  out  uf  tbe  Val  I'orinazza, 
^apid  ilie  Yal  \  edro  lerminates  in  the  Val  d*Osiola.  The 
mule-roads  ttom  the  Cries  and  Grimsel,  passing  the  falls  of 
4l)e  Tosa  (Monte  S»>,  fall  into  die  Simplon  route  at  Crevnia 
•   It  Is  now  that  the  traveller  really  finds  himself  in  a  diffe- 
rent  region  and  in  an  altered  climate  :  the  softer  Inn  s  of  earth 
and  sky,  the  b;dn\y  air,  the  trellised  vines,  llu'  ri(  li.  juiry 
stalks  of  the  maize,  the  ulrnosl  drafeuin';  (  birp  (ifilh*  t:ias>- 
boppers,  and,  at  nijibt,  tbe  e(|ually  loud  croakiii'^s  of  tbe 
frogs— the  wbilc  villages,  witb  tbeir  tall,  square  bell  lowers, 
also  white,  not  only  scattered  thickly  akMiff  the  valley,  but 
peithed  on^eyerr  iiule  Jutting  platfom  on  ibe  bill-side -all 
itkase  pfoiMni  tbe  entrance  to  Ifolir.  Eustace  bas  remarked 
ioat  *'lhe  valley  which  now  oin^ns  out  to  view  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  that  Alpine  solitudes  enclose,  or  the  foot  of 
the  wanderer  ever  traversed;'*  a  remark  wbich,  tbou^h  true, 
v\ill  bear  mucb  modilicalion,  in  Ibe  «»pinion  of  those  »bo 
quit  llalj  by  Ibis  route  instead  ol"  enterini:  il.    It  is  only  by 
those  wbo  apt»roacb  it  from  Ihc  uorlh  that  its  charms  can  t>o 
fully  appreciated.  » 

S  l/f  lleino  #asaolo-<l«ii2  La  Fosta— tolerably  good. 
«n#aselean  as  Hayan  imia  usually  are).  Tbis  is  a  small  and 
unimpoiiant  town,  wHb  few  ohfeels  of  interest,  save  that  it 
is  Italian'— 'in  very  stone.  Houses  wiih  colonnn<les,  streets 
with  awnings,  shops  teeming  with  sausages,  niararoni,  and 
garlic,  la7y-looking,  loitering  lazzaroni,  in  red  nigbteaps,  and 
bare,  ruaboi^anv-robuired  lejzs,  inlermived  with  mules,  bur- 
ley  priests,  and'  females  veiled  with  the  mantilla,  till  up  tbe 
picture  uf  an  Italian  town.       •  -  ih      '  •  ;  >{ 

na  «peent  JNoi  tftia-lo  Simirion  occupies  7  bonra.  FiMa 
Dome  to mian  takeanp  12  hours'  posting,  exclusive  of  stop^ 
pages.  The  bridge  over  the  Tosa,  about  6  miles  below  Domo, 
was  carried  off  by  tbe  tempest  of  isai,  and  bas  not  yet  hmt 
replaced  ^1837).    Carriages  are  ferried  across  to 

2  Vogogna— Tbe  Tosa,  in  spite  of  its  rapidity,  isnavijra- 
ble  a  short  distance  above  Ibis  place;  the  barges  are  towed 
up  by  double  teems  of  0  or  H  horses  on  each  bank.  Tbe  in- 
Ure«UHg  valloy  of  Anzasc^  (Routa  103),  leading  up  to  Monte 
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floMy  opens  out  opposite  Vogogna.  p^ear  Ornavasca  are  the 
marble  qnarripsC<>r  mngtipsian  limestone)  which  have  supplied 
tliP  stone  for  (lalhodial. 

Ai  Clinvi'lloiiii  a  small  stream  is  rrossed  which  drains  the 
l/'\HO  (i'Orta,  ntul  a  road,  i  nulling  up  its  I.  bank,  leads,  in  3/^ 
nl' an  hour,  lo  ihc  lake  of  Orla,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
on  the  Itahan  border.  (See  Routes  101,  103.)  At  Fariolo 
tlu*  Lago  Ma^igiore  bursts  into  view,  with  the  Isola  Madre, 
ilieiioribernTiiost  of  iheBorromean  islands,  in  the  distance. 
A  little  rurther  arc  quarries  ofa  beautinit  |»ink  granite,  whic  b 
derives  its  colour  from  the  prevalence  of  pink  felsfiar  in  it. 
'f  ti.  t  Miineral  is  obtained  -here  In  beautiful  flesh-coloured 
crystals.) 

3  Ha  venn--(/i/n  :  La  Posta,  near  the  lake,  but  the  road 
runs  IxMwccn  it  and  the  >vater;  tolerably  good  cuisine,  but 
MHntorcleaii'inrss.) 

The  Mont9  MmteroM^  rising  behind  the  village,  com-* 
tiiands  oi^e  of  the  flnest  panoramic  views  of  the  Alps^^ha- 
xinu  at  its  feet  the  Lago  d'Orta  on  one  side,  and  Lago  Biag- 
ffioreon  the  other.  It  trkes  3  hours  to  reach  the  top.  Its 
alopi's  arc  said  to  be  infested  with  snakes. 

'i  he  W.  si, ore  o(  I  In*  lake,  as  Tar  as  Sesto,  being  the  Sar- 
dinian fronlicr,  is  lined  \\\[\\  custom-house  ofliciers,  \*ho 
M  arch  all  who  land  from  the  slates  of  Austria  or  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Borromean  islands  may  be  conveniently  visited  from 
Ilaveno  ;  and  the'' traveller  on  his  way  to  Milan  may  send 
round  his  carriage  to  meet  him  at  the  Count's  Stables  (rEscif* 
tlcria),  the  nearest  point,  or  atStresa.  A  boat  from  Baveno, 
Tkith  2  rowers,  to  go  and  reliirn,  costs  fr.  if  not  kept  n^ore 
tliati  ii  hours;  beyond  thai,  10  sous  per  rower  is  charged  for 
every  hour.  The  steam-boat  which  navigates  the  Lago 
Blapgiore  passes  near  the  islands  every  morning,  about  9, 
on  its  way  to  Sesto,  and  again,  on  its  way  back,  at  3;  so  that, 
hf  setting  otr early  from  Baveno,  a  travoner  (having  no  car- 
riafre)  might  see  them,  and  avail  himself  of  this  rapid  con-^ 
vcyance  lo  reach  Sesto. 

Jt  takes  25  minutes  to  row  from  Baveno  to  the  Lsola  Bella, 
passing,  on  the  way,  the  Isola  Pescatori,  so  called  becniise 
lis  iidiabitaiits  are  jioor  fishermen,  w  hose  rude  semi-plastered 
hovels  contiasl  aljiuptly  wilh  the  stately  structJires  on  the 
neighbouring  island  The  Isola  Hella  belongs  to  the  (]ount 
Jlorromeo,  who  resides  a  purl  of  the  year  in  the  vast,  unfi- 
nished Palace  which  occupies  one  end  of  it*  An  ancef^tor  of 
the  family,  in  1671,  converted  this  mass  of  bare  and  barren 
iilale-rock.  which  lifted  itself  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  into  a  beautiful  garden,  teeming  with  Ihe  vegetation 
•f  ihe  tri»pics.   It  cousists  of  10  terrafMss^  the  lowest  founded 
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-«n  piers  llirown  inio  Ihc  lake,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  one 
ahov;*  another,  and  lined  with  staUies,  vases,  obelisks,  and 
black  cyin  esses.  Upon  these,  ns  upon  Ihc  hanginfr  gardens  of 
Babylon,  £louri^h  in  ihe  open  air,  not  merely  the  orange, 
citron,  myrtle,  and  pomegranate,  but  aloes,  cactuses,  the 
camphor-trec  ( of  i^hkh  there  is  a  specimen  20  ft.  hieh  ), 
ftiignr-<*aiie.8nd  coffee-plant— all  iuhabifants  of  tropical  cobn- 
, tries— and  tbia  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  L«|rfand  cllmata 
of  the  Simplon,  and  ^itbin  view  of  ihc  Alpine  snows.. 

The  proverbial  disnjireement  of  doctors  is  nothing  in  com«> 
parison  wiih  the  diseord  of  travellers  on  the  merits  of  this 
island.  To  Simond  (he  sight  of  the  island  at  a  dislance 
suggests  the  idea  of  "a huge  Perigord  pie,"  stuck  round  >>iih 
the  beads  of  woodcocks  and  partridges,"  jVatikewsexioh  itas 
''the  magic  creation  of  labour  and  taste  .  .  .  a  fairy-land, 
whicb  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  gardens  of  Calypso ;" 
Sausstire  calls  it  **  une  magnifique  caprice,  une  pens^  gran- 
diose, line  esp^-e  dc  creation;"  while  Brochedon  sternly 
Iiror.ojinies  it  as  "  worthy  only  of  a  rich  man's  misplaced  ex- 
travagance, and  of  the  taste  of  a  confectioner."  l  o  tasie,  it 
inay  have  little  prclensi<Mi ;  but,  for  a  traveller  fresh  from  the 
rigid  climate  of  the  north,  ihis  singular  creation  of  art,  wiih 
Us  aromatic  groves,  its  al<  es  and  cactuses  starting  out  of  the 
recks— and,  above  all,  its  glorioas  Hluation,  bathed  bv  the 
dark-blue  waters  of  the  lake,  reflecting  the  sparkling  while 
Tillages  on  its  banks,  and  the  distant  snows  of  the  Alps, 
cannot  fail  lo  allnrd  pleasure,  and  a  visit  to  the  Isola  Bella 
w  ill  certainly  not  be  repented  of. 

Every  handful  of  mould  on  theisland  wasoriginallvbrought 
from  a  distance,  and  requires  to  be  ( onstantly  renewed.  It 
is  probable  thatits  foutidationof  slate-rock  favours  the  growth 
ef  tender  plants  by  long  retaining  the  heal  of  a  noon-day  sun; 
but  few  persons  are  aware  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ter- 
races are  boarded  over  during  winter,  and  the  plants  pro- 
tected from  the  frost  by  alovcs  heated  beneath :  thus  convert- 
ing the  tcrrnces  into  a  sort  of  hothouse.  The  garden  is  let 
out  to  a  nurseryman  from  Genoa,  who  keeps  it  in  order, 
shows  it  to  strangers,  and  receives  their  douceurs. 

A^aurel  (bay)  of  gigantic  size  is  pointed  out,  as  well  for  its 
remarkable  growth  as  for  a  scar  on  its  bark,  where  Napoleon, 
it  waaid,  cut  with  a  knife  the  word  "  ballaglia,"  a  short  while 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Rousseau  once  thought  of 
making  the  Isola  Bella  the  residence  of  his  Julie,  but  changed 
his  mind  on  reflecting  that  so  artificial  an  abode  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  her  characler. 

The  Palace,  standing  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  group  of  ruinous 
and  very  humble  cottages,  is  shown  to  strangers,  but  is  on 
the  w  hole,  scarcely  worth  entering,  unless  the  visitor  has 
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filciily  of  lime  on  his  hands.  The  most  remarkable  among 
Ibe  pictures  it  conlainsare  those  by  Tempesla—an  artist  ^  ho 
murdered  his  wife  to  marry  another,  and  look  refuge  here 
afier  the  deed,  boinfi  -hcllered  by  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 
The  lower  story  is  a  suiie  of  grottoes,  inlended  as  a  cool  re- 
treat from  the  heal  of  summer. 

The  Ifote  Madre,  llw  largest  of  Hie  itUrndi^  also  contains 
•beautiftil  garden,  and  has  more  natural  beauly  than  the /sofa 
Bella,  The  upper  end  of  ihe  Lago  Maggiore  is  described 
in  Uoule  at. 


The  Simplon  road,  where  it  skirts  Ibe  Me,  is  an  almnsl 
nnlnterrupied  terrace  of  masonry,  studded  with  granite  posi9 
at  intervals  of  a  few  feet.  Travellers  coming  from  Milan 
may  emiiariL  on  the  lake  to  visit  tbe  Borromean  Islands  at 

Stresa,  where  boats  are  kept. 

Beyond  Belgirate,  a  pretty  village,  remarkable  for  the  nuHir 
ber  of  villas  wilh  terraces  and  gardens  in  front :  the  colossal 
statue  of  St.  Carlo  Borromto  appears  on  the  bill  above  the 
road. 

2f/2  A  r  on  a— (/nn  :  Posta,  close  to  the  wafer ;  toleraUf 

good). 

An  ancient  town,  of  4000  inhab.,  with  a  small  castellated 
harbour.  It  is  built  on  the  very  margin  of  the  lake ;  the  prin- 
cipal street,  in  whi(  h  the  inn  is  situated,  is  so  narrow  that 
only  one  carriage  can  pass.  The  Simplon  road  runs  through 
Ihe  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  steamer  touches  here  twice 
o-day;  carriages  can  be  embarked  here. 

The  principal  i  h.  {Santa  Maria)  contains  a  beautiM 
picture  by  Gaudenxio  Ferrari— a  Holy  Fan^ly.  with  sbut^ 
tara,  bearing  figures  of  saints,  and  the  portrait  of  a  Countess 
Borromeo,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  church.  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo  was  bom  at  Arena,  I53S,  in  the  old  castle» 
now  nearly  destroyed. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  town,  stands  the  Colossal  Statue  of  Si.  Charles  Borro- 
meo, 66  ft.  high,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  40  ft.  high.  The 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  alone,  are  cast  in  bronze,  the  rest  of 
tbe  figure  is  formed  of  sheets  of  beaten  copper,  arrangtd 
roand  a  pillar  of  rough  masonry  which  forms  the  support  of 
it.  The  saint  is  represented  eitentog  his  hand  towards  the 
hike,  and  over  his  birth^-phice.  Arena,  bestowing  on  them  his 
benediction.  There  is  grace  in  the  attitude,  in  spite  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  figure,  and  benevolence  beams 
from  thecountenance;— altogether  the  effect  of  it  is  good  and 
very  impressive.  It  was  erected,  1697,  by  subscriptions, 
priocipally  coutributed  by  the  Borromean  family.   Ills  pos- 
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siblc  (0  enter  (be  slaliic  and  to  mouiil  up  into  the  head,  but 
the  nscenl  is  dinUitU  and  fiitiguiiig,  and  not  to  be  atlenipled 
by  the  nervous.  It  is  effected  by  nieans  of  two  ladders,  lied 
together  (provided  by  a  man  ^ho  lives  hard  by),  resting  ou 
the  peiief  Ul,  and  reaching  up  to  the  skirt  of  the  saint'i  roht* 
Between  the  folds  of  the  upper  and  lower  drapery  the  adven-* 
tit  tons  elimber  squeezes  himself  through— a  task  of  soma 
ditTiculty,  if  lie  be  of  corpulent  dimensions;  and  he  then 
clambers  up  the  stone  pillar  which  supports  the  head,  by 
placing  his  feet  upon  the  iron  bars  or  cramps  by  which  the 
copper  drapery  is  ultached  to  it.  To  elTect  this,  he  nmst  as- 
sume a  straddling  altitude,  and  proceed  in  the  dark  till  he 
reaches  the  head,  \vhich  he  will  find  capable  of  holding 
penona  at  once.  Here  he  mav  rest  himself  by  sitting  down 
in  the  recess  of  the  nose,  which  forms  no  had  substitute  for 
an  arm-chair.  In  the  neighbouring  church  se?eral  relics  of 
St.  Carlo  are  preserved* 


The  view  of  the  peaked  snowy  ridge  of  the  Monte  Rosa, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  magnificent. 
A  ferry-boat  conveys  the  traveller  across  the  Ticino,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  IsikOt  into  the  territory  of  Austrian 
Iwibardy,  and  the  (Hnall  town  of 

1  1/t  Sesto  Galende. — No  good  inn.  Passports  are 
atrietnr  eiamined,  and  no  traveller  is  allowed  to  pasi  fA# 
fironti$r'unlesi  he  be  provided  with  the  eignalure  ofanAut* 
trian  minister — in  default  of  which  he  is  sent  back  to  Turin 
or  Berne  to  procure  it.  Sesto  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station,  and  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  market  held 
here  on  the  Isi  of  the  month—Sexto  Calendarum.  It  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  just  below  the  spot  where  it 
quila  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  Ch.  of  St.  Donato  is  a  siruc- 
Uire  of  the  middle  ages. . 

A  Steamer  starts  at  one  o'clock  every  day,  but  Sunday,  for 
the  head  of  the  lake,  stopping  at  Arena  and  calling  off  the 
Borromean  Islands.  It  corresponds  with  the  velocifera  (om- 
nibus) to  Milan,  which  sets  out  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer.  For  fares,  and  other  particulars  res- 
pecting the  Lago  Maggiore,  see  Route  91.  ^  * 
,  Xhi  road  to  Milan  lies  over  a  moootonous  flat,  the  begin-* 
Blng  of  the  areal  plaiii  of  Lombardy»  between  avenues  of  cah« 
bagj" headed  mulberry-trees,  hedges  of  acacia,  and  ro^s  ot 
ilMs  trained  between  nruit«-trees,  so  as  completely  to  hide 
•U  view  on  either  side.  The  country  is  excessively  fertile, 
but  void  of  interest,  and  the  road  usually  most  disagreeable 
from  the  dust.  The  posting  is  not  on  a  good  footing,  and 
Mia  rate  ol  «|riYing  la  very  slow— even  the  prospect  of  double 
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biiMio-ninno  has  little  elT^M  t  in  n<  rolornlin2  lh(*  postili»)n??. 
The  name  ofevery  villajze  is  >Milien  on  llie  wall  al  Ihc  en— 
traiue.  The  first  \ihich  we,  pass  is  Soma,  eontaiiiiu^  an  an- 
cient castle  or  the  Visconti,  fringeil  with  swallow-tailed  bat« 
tlementt,  and  a  remarkable  cypress'tree  or  great  age,  one  of 
tbe  largest  known.  It  is  Mated  to  have  been  a  tree  in  the 
days  of  Jnliut  Cssar;  it  is  1-2t  It.  high  and  93  It.  in  girth. 
Napoleon  respected  it  at  the  lime  of  the  construction  of  the 
route  of  the  Simplon,  (  itusing  the  road  to  diverge  from  the 
straight  line  on  acroimi  oT  it. 

IVear  this  was  loujiht  the  lirsl  ^rreal  battle  between  Scipio 
and  Hannibal,  commonly  called  the  liallle  of  ihe  Ticinus,  in 
which  Scipio  was  worsted. 

1  1/4  Gallerati.— Beyond  this  is  Cascina  delle  Corde  (of 
the  ropes),  also  called  Cascina  del  bon  Jesn.  At  Bnsto,  a 
mile  to  the  W.  of  this,  is  a  church  designed  by  Bramante^  and 
eon  t  a  i  n  i  n g  f rescocs  by  Gaudmzio  Ferrari, 

1  Legnanello. 

1  II  ho.  — Outside  the  town  is  a  very  handsome  church, 
designed  by  Pellegrini;  the  facade,  recently  finished,  is  by 
Pollack.  ISear  this  are  eilensive  rice-grounds,  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  very  unhealthy. 

The  road  terminates  and  enters  Milan  by  the  Areo  del 
Sempinrte  (delta  Pace),  commenced  by  Napoleon»  and  finish- 
ed by  the  Austrian  goTemment  1838. 

1  l/i  Al iL AT*  — (/nn«  :  Gran  Brelagna;  Albergo  Rea!e; 
Croce  di  Malta—pood  and  (juiot.)  For  a  description  of  Mi- 
lan, see  Starke's  Travels,  ur  Tue  Uakd-Booil  foa  Trayel- 

LBUS  IN  NOftXURRM  ITALY. 

ROUTE  66. 

CONSTANCE  TO  ST.  GALL,  BY  THE  LAKE  OF  CONSTANCE. 

.  8  l/S  standen    S7  3/4  Ens.  miles. 
Constance  is  fully  described  in  Route  7. 

The  Lake  of  Comtanee* 

Three  steam-boats  navigate  the  lake  of  Constance,  mak- 
ing voyages  2  or  3  times  a-week  between  Constance  and 
Sehalfhausen ;  Constance  and  Ueberiingen;  Ludwigshafen, 
.  Friedrichshafen,  Rorschach,  Lindau,  and  Bregeni.  The 
time  and  place  of  starting  are  promulgated  in  a  printed  tarif, 
"Which  will  be  found  hung  up  in  all  the  inns  near  the  lake. 
It  takes  5  hours  to  go  from  Constance  to  Bregenz,  and  3  to 
Rorschach  or  Friedrichshafen, 

The  lake  of  Constance,  called  by  the  Germans  Boden  See, 
and  anciently  kuo^n  lo  the  Uomaiis  under  the  name  Lacu9 
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.^iffantinfti  (ttom  Briganlis,  Ihe  modem  Brf  genz),  i»  lior- 

fined  by  the  territories  of  5  (lifferent  stales— Baden,  "WOrl- 
oinberj;,*  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  a  portion  of 
its  (  onsts  belongs  to  each  of  thoni.  It  is  ntiont  it  miles  long, 
fiojii  JJiegenz  to  rebcriingen,  and  'M)  from  Bregenz  to  Con- 
sliincc;  abont  9  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part;  l)i>i  ft.  is 
its  greatest  depth;  and  it  lies  1255  feet  above  the  sea. 

lis  main  tributary  is  the  Rhine,  which  enters  at  Us  B« 
c\ trend ly,  and  flows  out  under  the  walls  of  Constance*  Its 
accumulated  deposits  have  formed  an  extensive  delta  at  the 
upper  end  of  ine  lake»  and  arc  annually  encroaching  fur**  . 

ther. 

Its  bariks,  either  flat  or  gently  nndulating,  prosonl  little  » 
beauty  of  scenery  compared  >vilh  other  Swiss  lakes;  but  they 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  their  fertilily,  and  its  S. 
shore  is  studded  with  a  picturesque  line  of  ruined  castles  or 
hill-forts  of  the  middle  ages. 

Jt  is  only  at  its  £•  extremity,  in  distant  glimpses  of  the 
.stiow-top|ied  mountains  of  Yorarlbcrg,  that  it  displays  any 
alpine  featuies. 

Its  waters,  on  an  average,  are  lowest  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  highest  in  Jidy,  when  the  snows  are  melting:  it 
jonieliiiies  swells  a  fool  in  ^li  hours  at  season. 

J^ost-horses  n\fi\  be  obliuncd  on  the  route  from  Constance 
to  St.  Gall,  nearly  on  tiie  sumc  terms  as  in  Buden.  From 
Ci>**staiice  10  Hub  is  reckoned  as  1  post. 

Diligenc$$  go  daily  .in  5  hours  from  Constance  to  Si. 
CnU. 

On  quilling Conslancc  Ihc  rond  passes  the  Augustine  con- 
yent  of  Krruzlingen,  which  still  maintains  10  brothers  of 
Ihe  onler.  Thoiifili  (he  foundation  is  very  ancient,  the  rxisl- 
edih<e  dales  fiom  Ihe  end  of  the  :J0  years'  war,  ia  the 
course  of  which  the  preceding  building  was  destroyed. 

The  canton  of  Thurgovia,  whirh  ociupies  the  S.  shore  of 
the  lake  f^om  Constance  to  Arbon,  is  distinguished  for  its 
aurpassing  fertility.  Instead  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
alpine  pastures,  the  characteristics  of  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
lantl,  (his  canton  presents  richly -cultivated  arable  land. 
Waving  with  corn  and  hemp:  the  place  of  forests  is  supplied 
•  by  orchards  :  it  is  indeed  the  garden  and  K'f^nary  ol^  Hel- 
>etia.  The  country  is  at  the  same  time  thickly  peopled, 
cbuunding  in  villages  and  cheerful  cottages. 

1 1/4  The  nunnery  of  M Onsterllngen,  about4miles  oq 
Ihe  road,  was  suppressed  in  1^,  apd  converted  into  an 
\  hospital.  The  surviving  sisters  are  allowed  to  occupy  one 
V  it  g  of  the  building  during  their  life^time. 

2  Ultwyl. 

^fier  pafsing^Bomanshorn,  a  village  built  on  the  point  of 
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d  tongue  of  Iniid,  (ho  E.  end  oflhc  Iflkc,  wiih  the  dislanC 
Alps  lowering  above  il,  conies  into  view.  On  the  oppo«;itc 
t»hore  of  the  lake  is  Fricdrichsharen  and  the  Ftiiaor  the  King 
of  WMcmberg,  in  which  he  ntually  |)asiet  •  ptrt  of  the 
•umnif r.  8ee  HAico-lloaK  voft  Sovtbbbh  Gbkmaiit. 

At  Hub  relays  of  post-horses  may  be  obtained.  Hence  to 
St.  Gall  the  distance  is  reckoned  11/2  post,  and  the  charge 
for  two  horses  is  i  fr.  3  kr.  From  Hub  to  Goostance  U  1  pott, 
and  lo  Rorschach  11/4  post. 

2  Arbon,  a  walled  town  of  660  inhabitants,  close  upon 
the  lake.  The  Romans,  under  Augustus,  built  a  fori  here, 
upon  ihc  high  roud  from  Angst  and  Windiscb  to  Bregenz, 
which  they  called  Arbor  FtHim.  II  wai  abandoned  hy  them 
to  the  AUemanni  in  the  Mb  century.  The  Coalia,  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  lake,  was  built  1510,  but  its  tower 
is  said  to  rest  on  Roman  foundations.  The  belfry,  detached 
from  the  church,  is  boarded,  not  walled,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  castle,  in  order  that  no  force  hostile  lo  the  lords  of  the 
castle  should  be  enabled  lo  shelter  ihemselves  in  il,  or  an- 
noy the  castle  from  thence.  The  monk  Si.  Gall  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Arbon  (6i0),  and  the  place  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence ofConradin  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Travellers  bound  direct  flbr  Coire  will  proceed  al  once  on 
lo  Rorschach.  1  1/i  post  from  Huh  (Route  67),  whiletheroad 
lo  St.  Gall  turns  S. 

A  gradual  but  long  ascent  leads  up-hill  the  whole  way 
from  the  borders  oflhc  lake  along  a  pleasing  valley,  near  ihe 
upper  end  of  which,  1000  feet  above  the  lake  of  Goiistance, 
is  situated 

2  3/1  St.  Gall  —  ifinj:  ilecht  (Drocbet),  verv  good; 
ROssH  (Cheval).  /  -v 

St.  Gall,  capiiai.of  the  canton,  is  sitnatcd  in  an  elevated  val- 
ley on  the  banks  of  n  small  stream  called  the  Steinacli,  and 
has  a  population  ori0,3:i3  souls.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Switzerland.  The  manu- 
facture of  muslins,  known  as  Swiss  muslins  all  over  Europe, 
is  (he  most  flourishing;  but  the  spinning  of  cotton  is  also 
rapidly  increasing.  There  arc  extensive  bleacheries  in  the 
town,  and  the  neiehbouring  slopes  are  white  w  ith  linen. 

The  antique  walls,  however,  which  still  surround  the  town, 
and  the  ditch,  now  converted  into  gardens,  tell  of  a  totally 
different  period  and  state  of  society,  and  recall  lo  fuind  the 
ancient  history  of  St.  Gall.  If  we  may  believe  ihe  legend,  it 
it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  7lh  century  thai  St.  Gallus,  a 
Scotch  monk  (?  Irish),  left  his  convent  in  the  island  of  lona, 
one  of  Ihe  liebrides,  and,  after  travelling  over  a  lar}.  e  part  of 
Europe  convertmg  ihe  heathens,  finally  settled  on  the  bauks 
of  theSCeinacfa»  ihenewOderaess  buried  in  primaeval  woods^ 
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of  x\  hich  bears  and  woivcs  seemed  the  rifihtful  Iciiniits  miher 
than  men  He  laught  the  vtiUi  people  iiiuutid  ihe  aiis  uf 
agriculture,  as  well  as  the  doc  triiies  of  true  religion.  The 
liijmhle  ceil  ^hich  the  Scotch  iiussionary  had  loundcd  be- 
came  the  nucleus  of  civilizaUoD ;  and  50  years  after  hi!  death, 
wbcn  tlie  fame  of  Us  MBCtjiy»  and  the  miracles  reported  to 
bave  heeD  wrought  at  his  tomb,  drew  thousands  of  pilgrims 
io  the  spot,  it  ^as  replaced  by  a  more  magnifieenl  edifice, 
foiincled  under  the  auspices  of  Pepin  THerisial.  This  Abbey 
was  one  of  the  oldest  ecclesinstical  eslablishnienis  in  Germa- 
ny. It  became  the  asylum  of  learning  during  the  dark  ages, 
and  was  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Europe  between  the 
8tb  and  10th  centuries,  llere  the  works  or  the  authors  of 
Home  and  Greece  were  not  only  read  hut  copied,  and  wo  owe 
Io  Ihe  labour  of  these  obscure  monks  many  of  the  mofct  va- 
luable classical  authors,  which  have  been  preserved  to  mo- 
dern times  in  >1SS.,  treasured  up  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall; 
pmong  theRi  Quintilian,  Silius  Italicus,  Ammian  Ifarceiiinus, 
and  part  of  Cicero,  may  be  mentioned. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  13ih  century  St.  Gall  lost  its 
reputation  for  learning,  as  its  abbots  exchanged  a  love  of 
piety  and  knowledge  for  worldly  ambition,  and  the  thirst  for 
Aoliilcal  influence  and  territorial  rule.  The  desire  of  security, 
in  those  Insecure  times,  first  induced  the  abbot  to  surround 
his  convent  and  tbe  adjoining  building  with  a  wall  and  ditch, 
with  13  towers  at  intervals;  and  from  that  moment  (the  end 
of  the  loth  century)  maybe  dated  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
lie  and  his  100  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  thought  it  no 
(li.^grace  to  sally  forth,  sword  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head, 
backed  by  their  200  serfs,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the 
conyent  was  threatened  by  ungodlv  laymen.  The  donations 
of  pious  pilgrims  firom  all  payts  or  Europe  soon  augmenied 
enormously  the  revenues  of  the  abbots.  They  became  the 
inost  considerable  territorial  sovereigns  in  N.  Switzerland; 
their  influence  was  increased  by  their  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  empire;  they  were  engaged  In  constant  wars 
with  their  neighbours,  and  were  latterly  entanpled  in  perpe- 
tual feuds  with  their  subjects  at  home.  These  bold  burghers, 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  owed  their  exislenee  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  ton  vent,  became.  Jn  tbe  end,  restive  under  its  rule* 
In  the  begihnhig  of  ihe^iath  centorv  the  land  of  Appentell 
threw  off.  the  yoke  of  the  abbot  fat  the  Reformation  St.  Gall 
itself  became  independent  of  him ;  and  in  1712  the  ecclesias- 
tical prince  was  obliged  to  place  the  convent  under  (he  pro- 
tee  t  ion  of  those  very  citizens  whose  ancestors  had  been  hie 
serfs. 

The  French  revolution  caused  the  secularization  of  the 
abbey,  and  the  sequestration  of  its  revenues  followed  in  1805. 
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The  last  abbot,  rnncraiius  Forster,  died  in  1820,  a  pensioner 
oil  ihe  boiinl>  of  others,  in  the  <  onvent  of  iMuri. 

The  Abbey  Churcli,  now  cathedral,  was  so  completely 
modernized  in  Ihe  last  century,  thai  it  possesses  little  to  in* 
teiTstthe  stranger. 

The  deserted  Mona$lery  is  now  converted  into  a  public 
fsehool  and  the  part  of  it  which  formed  the  abboi's  Palace 
(Die  Pf(ilz)  now  serves  for  the  public  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  ennton. 

The  Convent  nbrnry  (Siifts  Bibliolheck)  slrll  exists  in  the 
lown,  and  contains  many  curiosities,  such  as  various  ancient 
3ISS.  eillier  from  Ireland,  or  transcribed  by  Irish  monlLS; 
«Iso  a.^IS.  ofthc  NiebelungenLied. 

At  the  Cassino  Out  will  be  found  an  excellenl  reading-^ 
foom.  .  , 

I  he  Freudenberg,  Ihe  neighbouring  mountain  on  the  w . 
Of  the  town,  commands  from  its  summit,  about  2  miles  off.  a 
fine'  paiiorania,  including  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the 
inoumains  of  St.  Gall  and  Appcnzell,  witb  the  Seiitis  at  their 
hcn«I.  A  carriage-road  lea4^  up  loikQ  lop,  where  an  iiiii  14 
built. 

Diligences  go  from  St.  Gall  daily  to  Constance.  >\  inter- 
tliur,  and  Ziiri.h;  i  times  a-week  to  Wescn  and  Kappersrii- 
WNl;  t  wice  a-week  to  Lindau ;  oncea^$ek  to  Bregeni  and 
Iiinsbruck;  3  ttmet  a-^eek  to  Donaueschiogep  9.nd  Carlsr  uhe; 
» /  imes  a^eek  to  Coire,  hy  Rorschach,  Altstllten,  aiid  thenc^ 
io  Milan  by  the  SplOgen  and  Beroardin. 

Exira  Po$$  in  Canton  Si.  GalU 


Tax  per  Post,  two  Horses. 


Posis  Fl.  kr.  PoJils 

1  Sr.  Gall  Lo  Rorschach    2  42  1  1/4 

I  1^2  —^Bheineck  4  3. 

i  1/2  -Hub         4  3 


r-FlawyM     3  22 


t 
1 


1  |/4Flawyl— VUftich- 

w<*ih'r  3  22 

1  /2  Rorscbadi  —  Rheir 
neck  1  40 

1/4  Huh  3  22 

I  /8  Kheincck  — Bregenz  3  2 


1/8 


-Holit  iicms  3  Z 


Fl.kr^ 

 Allftl«:teii  3  2$ 

1  1/4  S«*nnwiitd  3  22 
1  1  /4  Sevden      3  22 

1  1/4  R;ignU  3  22 
1  1/2  Cbur         4  a 


S  horsos  prr  pott  4  3 

4   5  24 

Postilion's  Triukgelil,  2 
horses  0  32 
 ido,   .  0 


» 


Mdut0  ei.Si.  Gall  to  Ctfir^,  iSTi 


ROUTE  67, 

feX.  GALL  TO  COIRE,  BY  UOKSCHACII ,  UIIEIM.CK,  ALTS'l.*:!- 
I  FN,    THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  IIUINE,  AND   J  HE  BAIHS  OF 

PFEFFEUS. 

.  8  Swiss  posts  ^  01  1/2  Enj;.  miles. 

This  road  is  supplied  with  post  horses  (see  above,  and  S 
It  is  traversed  by  diligenees  3  limes  a-week.  Travellers 
shonbl  cFuk  avour  to  reach  Pfeffers  in  one  day,  as  the  inlcr- 
nicdiate  stations  are  nol  good  sleeping-places.  There  is  a  di- 
rect road  from  St.  Gail  to  AltstAtten,  avoiding  the  detour  by 
Rorschaeb  and  the  Lake  of  Constance;  but  it  is  very  sleep 
and  bad,  not  fll  for  a  heavy  carriage.  The  pedeslriaii,  wiili 
llie  aid  of  a  guide,  may  reach  Coirc  by  A ppeuzel)»  crossing 
liie  mountains  to  Wildhaus  (Roules  68  and  71). 

1  Rorschach— (/hms;  Post;  Krone,  dear  and  undvil; 
Lowe).  This  little  lake-f)ort  and  town  of  1050  inhabitaiils  is 
tlie  principal  corn-market  in  Switzerland  The  {^rain  regiiired 
to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  Alpine  districts  of  N.  Swit- 
seriand  is  imported  from  Suabia,  in  boats,  across  the  lake, 
•nd  is  deposited  temporarily  in  large  warehouses  here.  Much 
muslin  is  made  at  Rorschach. 

A  steam-boat  goes  5  times  a-week  between  it  and  Fried- 
richshafen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  steamers  from  Cons- 
tance and  I.indau  also  touch  here  regularly.  The  deposits  of 
the  Rhine  are,  it  is  said,  forming  themselves  into  shallows 
between  Rorschach  and  LIndau,  which  may  soon  ini|)cde 
the  direct  navigation  of  the  lake  between  the  two  places.  On 
Ihe  slope  a  little  above  the  town  in  the  large  dilapidated  buil  - 
ding, called  Slatthaltery,  or  liarienberg,  a  palace  once  of 
the  proud  abbots  of  St.  Gall,  now  a  farm-house.  Itconimands 
a  fine  view  from  its  terrace.  Near  it,  perched  on  a  projecting 
sandstone  rock,  is  the  desolate  Castle  of  St.  Anne,  with  its 
square  keep. 

:  Skirting  the  foot  of  low  hills  clad  with  vineyards,  benealh 
which  the  yellow-bellied  pumpkins  may  be  seen  basking  ii\ 
4he  sun,  the  road  passes  along  under  the  shade  of  frult^-trees, 
tmt  soon  quits  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  cross  the  flat  delta  of 
IkB  Rhine.  The  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  river 
abounds  in  marsh  and  is  by  no  means  healthy. 

1  1/2  Rhei  neck— -(/nn :  Krone)  a  village  of  1370  inha- 
bitants, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  4  miles  above  ils 
embouchure,  situated  under  vine-clad  hills,  surmounted  by 
a  ruined  castle,  which  wasdestroyed  1445  by  thcAppenzellers. 
•  Jbere  are  several  other  castles  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 
St.  Margarethen,  a  pretty  village  completely  enibowerecl 
Ift  a:  ffove.  ef  walniit  afid,  frvit  trees,  is  situated  near  the 
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AiislriBii  ferry,  over  ihe  Rhine,  which  must  becrosscil 
ffoinc  U)  Breceiiz  or  Lindau  (see  Hand-book  for  8.  GermaBy), 
but  which  mir  road  leaves  on  the  L  U  ioros  woo  aftcrwanft 
due  S  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  through  an  uointcrcs- 
tingdittrfcl  of  llal  aiuHiiiheallhy  marsh,  interspersed  with 
mVel-beds,  which  ihe  traveller  should  get  over  as  fast  as 
possible,  on  account  of  malaria.  The  Rhine  here  is  a  wide, 
shallow,  muddv,  and  unsteady  streani,  constantly  changinj; 
its  channel  and  overflowing  its  banks :  it  is  not  navigated 
cicept  by  wood  rafts,  which  float  down  it. 

11/4  Altstalten-(/nn.  Rabe,  W 
-a  V  llage  of  1815  inhafcltaiiia.  In  •  fruitful  neighbourhood. 
The^e  is  aroad  from  thteorer Ihehlllof SiosstoSt  Uall,  by 
G«!a(Bottte«S);  hot  it  i«  very  steep,  only  to  he  surmounted 
St  lli  aid  of  eita  horses,  and  barely  practicable  lor  Ln^ilish 
carriaces.  It  takes  two  hours  to  reach  the  top.  The  view 
f^om  It  over  the  Alps  of  the  Voralberg  IS  fine. 

11/4  S en nwald -(/nn:  Post,  by  no  means  first-rate, 
but  tolerable).  Down  to  the  i7lh  century  th^dirtiWwh^ 
we  now  traverse  belonged  to  the  powerftil  baTOM  of  ttcf  ^ 
Sax,  many  of  whose  castles,  rcdoced'  to  rums  by  the 
penzellers,  may  still  be  discerned  upon  the  heights  on  the 
^  of  Uie  Rhine  yaliey.  One  of  this  faimly  ,a  brave  and  nobia 
soldier  and  a  Protestant,  escaped  with  difliculty  from  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris   a"^.  .^/^-jif;"''" 
home  was  murdered  by  his  nephew.  After  this  fo"l  deeOt 
is  the  popular  belief  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  withdrawn 
from  the  race  :  it  is  certain  they  never  prospered^^ 
their  vast  domains  were  sold  to  Zunch,  and  lheftmilytecame 
extinct  soonaaer.  The  hody -Of  the  mdrdered  man  is  s  ill 
preserved  in  a  perfect  condition,  in  a  coffin  with  «  glass  I  d, 
dried  like  a  mummy,  under  the  church-tower  of  Sennwald. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  story  connected  with  it  have 
tiven  to  the  remains  a  reputation  for  sanctity;  so  that,  thougn 
a  Protestant,  the  Catholics  have  stolen  some  of  the  limbs  as 
relics,  and  once  actually  carried  ulT  the  body  across  the  Rhine: 
it  was  however,  speedily  reclaimed. 
Werdenberg-(/iifi';  PwtHwas  the  seat  Of 

mily  of  that  name,  ^»P*5.^  l«P^l\^«"^ll*^*^^ 
Swis  shistory.  TheSlammaeWwa.the  cradle  of  the  race,  siil 
auinds  In  good  preserratton  above  the  town.  A  cross-road 
runs  hence  through  the  vale  of  Toggenburg,  and  past  Wild- 
haus,  to  SchafThausen  (Route  71). 
ll/'iSewelen. 

Below  Sargans  (described  in  Route  14),  ^W^^V^Si? 
little  on  the  i  t.,  the  roads  from  the  Grisons,  ana  from  wmMf 
meet  thai  from  St.  Gall.  .  -  ^  i  

1 1/1  Ragati— (Inn;  Mte^  Hotel  of  ihe^TaiaiiMir  net 
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very  good)->a  villoge  situated  at  the  moalh  of  the  gorsa 
(tobel)  through  which  the  torrent  Tainina  iisues  ouiiiKolna 
Rliine.  Mules  and  guides  may  be  hired  here  (for  6  fr.)  to  iin 
to  PfefTers.  The  aiilhorised  charges  may  be  seen  in  thetarif 
hung  up,  both  at  the  inns  here  and  at  the  balhs. 

The  Baths  of  Pfeffkus,  which  no  one  should  omif  to 
Tisit  from  Raf;atz.  arc  situated  about  6  1/2  miles  ofT,  uii  the 
valley  of  Uie  lamina.  The  excursion  to  the  baths  and  bacL 
need  not  oeeopy  more  than  6  or  8  hours,  which  will  be  well 
apent  in  exploring  one  o/^lAa«iioat  extraordinary  in 
SwiiMorland.  There  are  two  paths  leading  to  them,  practi- 
cable only  on  fool  or  on  horseback— one,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tamina,  leads  past  the  Convent  of  PfefTers;  beyond  which 
a  horse  cannot  go,  and  is  1  1/2  mile  longer  than  that  on  (lie 
1.  bank,  the  one  commonly  chosen,  which  is  practicable  lor 
horses  as  far  as  the  balhs.  The  pedestrian  may  lake  one  in 
going,  the  other  in  returning. 

The  bridlei>ath  on  the  1.  bink  of  the  Tamina,  is  carrieil  at 
first  op-  a  Tery  steep  and  fatiguing  ascent,  n^hich  it  requires 
an  hour  to  surmoimt,  through  Deech*WOOds,  and  at  times 
along  the  edge  of  I  he  precipice,  at  whose  foot  the  Taniina  is 
heard,  cbafmg  and  roaring.  After  surmounting  this  portion 
the  traveller  emerges  from  the  wood  and  crosses  the  sloping 
pastures  »hich  clothe  Ibc  upper  part  of  the  valley.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  (Convent  of  PfefTers  is  seen.  At  The  hamlel 
of  Valens  the  path  begins  to  descend  by  zigzags  into  the 
gloomy  gorge  of  the  Tamina,  which  Is  just  like  a  crack 
t  ra  versing  the  Talley  longitodinallj,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
the  traveller  finds  himself  arrived  at  the  Baths. 

The  path  along  the  right  bank  crosses  the  Tamina  at  Ra> 
gatz,  and  surmounts  an  equally  steep  ascent,  on  the  top  of 
which  it  reaches  the  Convent  of  Pfeffers,  finely  placed  on 
an  elevated  mountain-platform,  commanding,  on  one  side, 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  backed  by  the  majestic  Falkniss;  on 
the  other,  opening  out  towards  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  and 
ihe  peaks  of  the  Stehaii  Korfhrsten.  The  BeoedictlDe  mon- 
astery of  PIMm,  founded  718,  was  suppressed,  after  an. 
existence  of  10  centuries,  in  1838,  by  a  decraa  of  theGovern'- 
nienl  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  "  This  suppression  was  cfTec- 
ted  by  the  Radical  party,  in  opposition  lo  the  Conservatives; 
and,  being  contrary  lo  the  act  of  Confederation  and  the  gua- 
rantees of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  will  probably,  in  due  time, 
be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  military  interference.'*— iP.  l  lie 
Convent  once  possessed  a  tery  eitenslve  territory;  its  abbots 
were  princes,  hut  the  French,  as  osoal,  appropriated  their 
revenues;  and  the  little  property  that  was  restored  to  them 
at  the  (ermination  oflhe  French  rule,  including  the  baths, 
of  whk'h  ihey  were  pioprietorrf  is  now  to  he  appropriated  to 
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pious  works.  Uie  education  or  the  people,  etc.  The  rcvcniiri^ 
of  (he  coinciU  were  valued  at  2iC).:Wy'>  Swiss  florins.  The 
n.criihers  of  the  fraternity  are  to  be  pensioned  for  their  li\  es. 
The  conx'nt,  a  vast  eilifiee,  but  not  otherwise  reinark.il>!<', 
was  built  1G05,  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire.  It  eru  lnsc* 
a  church  in  the  centre,  like  all  the  convents  of  the  Jiene— 
dictine  order.  Near  ihe  cooveul  slands  ibe  ruined  easile  of 
Warlenstein.  ^ 

Alter  leaving  behind  the  convent  and  handct,  the  path 
lies  over  the  pastures  of  the  upland  valley,  here  carpeted 
with  bright  green,  >%hile  its  sides  arc  clothed  in  wooiis,  (»ut 
of  >vhiih  rise  bare  limestone  |)ejiks  and  eliffs.  The  ri\rr 
Taniina  flows,  concealed  from  view,  at  the  bottom  <>f  ilie 
deep  gush,  or  gor^c,  in  the  eentre,  which  is  so  narrow  that 
in  places,  the  two  sides  appear  united.  The  path,  gradually 
descending,  approaches  this  gorge  near  a  small  wooden  i^heil 

(projecting  over  it,  and  containing  a  sortoferaite  orpulieyt 
niended  to  lower  down  provisions  and  other  things  to  the 
baths.  This  is,  |)erhaps,  the  best  point  for  viewing  this  $tu» 
gular  spot.  On  looking  over  the  verjie  of  the  precipice  you 
|»erreive,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  at  the  vast  deplli  of 
(iOO  fi.  below  ,  the  roofs  of  two  lar^e  buildings,  like  col  loa 
factories,  in  size  and  structure.  So  completely  verticil  arc 
the  walls  of  rock,  that  the  rope  from  the  pulley  descends 
nearly  straight  into  the  roof  of  the  baih-house. 

The  only  roodQ  of  reaching  the  baths  from  this  side  is  by 
a  staircase  (stiege)  formed  partly  of  trunks  of  trees,  attat  hed 
to  the  face  of  the  clilT,  and  partly  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
antl  situated  about  100  yards  higher  up  than  the  crane.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  the  Taniina  is  crossed  by  a  nahiiol 
bridge  of  rock,  beneath  which  the  liver  forces  ils  way  out  of 
sight  and  hearing.    Ten  minutes'  walk  below  this  point  lie 

The  Baths;  two  large  piles  of  building  connected  lugelher 
by  a  chapel.  They  are  built  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  a  fi  w 
feet  above  the  roaring  Tamina,  and  so  deeply  sur.kcii 
between  the  ro(ks  that  they  may  he  said  to  be  naif  buried; 
so  that  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  sun  appeals  above  them 
only  from  10  to  i.  They  are  large  gloomy  buildings,  damp 
and  not  over  clean.  There  are  rooms  enou;:h  to  receive 
between  200  and  300  persons,  and,  in  the  season,  they  ar<; 
almost  all  occupied;  but  they  are  ill-furnished  and  not 
comfortable.  The  houses  are  traversed  by  vaulted  C4u  riiJor^, 
ioo  ft.  long.  At  one  end  is  the  pump*room»  and  on  (he 
ground-floor  the  baths,  13  or  li  shallow  wooden  pans,  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  several  persons  at  once,  in 
.chambers  so  filled  w  ith  vapour  that  the  patient  is  half  blind- 
ed on  entering  them.  There  are  also  private  baths;  both 
iBrc  supplied  witii  a  current  oUiol  i^alcr,  cpn:itau.tly  ronuing 
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fch  ^"'f  ""^  dissolxiion  of  the  convent  it  i* 
prrtjilte  ^ttal  the  ballis  .,,ay  fuu  uader  new  anu  ^ 

f  .  •**?1!5°**?""'       "rangers  is  homolv  so  i<  ii... 

fare  simple.  There  is  a  (Jaily  ubte  d'lidle  ai  Y-i  v.,  J 
class  guests,  and  at  1  for  1st  diM-  M  whi.  i  L,  ' 
so,neti,nes  asse.nble  :  ^^^^  pA'^^f'^^T^Z 
IS  1  fl.  0  Icr  llie  physician  eiercisca  m  eauallr  Dow^rfHi' 
sway  over  the  dinner  with  the  cook,  since  S"s  "It  KSteh«i 
•II  unwiiolesoine  via.uls  and  limits  the  number  of  distal 

The  .hot  springs  of  Pfellers  were  not  known  to  the  En* 
There  M  a  Morjr  that  ihey  were  discovered  l^v  n  h.mtPr  «i? 
having  ventured  into  the  abyss  of  the  Tan  in»  i,,  hi 
or  game,  remarked  the  t^uZ    iS^r  Uii.g  f  ^.  .  '."i";;;' 
For  many  years  nothing  Was  done  to  facilitate  aece«  .  . 
and  patients  desirous  orprofitinK  bv  theirlSlliBt  Jjtt.  '• 

down  to  the  soun  e  fro,,,  the  dl^r  al^Sj^J«J^"«/^^^ 
order  to  reap  as  much  benefit  as  possib  Were  a^i«»i;  " 
i»as»a  week  together,  both  dav  and  niLrhi  in^hf^^™*''''' 

«inler  Uankets.  The  sources  of  tlie  virtueof  th.- w  i7,  if .  i 

»ery  eyident.  a»  a  pint  coalains  scarcely  3  B  ain,  nr«i  ' 

particles:  it  has  a  iem,,enit«re  ef  atout  oyPahre  hc^t  " 
The  silualicin  of  the  baths  is  both  clonmv  >n!i  r.  ' 

dank  foliage,  with  only  TXf^^^ky^tt^T'  \ 

without  even  space  or  facilities  for  locnmnfiL 

nnles,  the  patient  will  scale  Xe  sWe  of  XV^^^^ 

To  one  fresh  arrived  from  the  unner  worifi  '^^^ehim. 

sunshine,  a  visit  to  PfefTers  LTall  tKv  n?r-''**»""'« 

bottom  of  a  well  or  a  mine.  T bo  aimosp^erefs  k.n,^ 

regular  temperature  of  cbilUnesi  hv  iim 

brought  down  by  ihe  torrent,  MdfhesoUtarva^^^^^  """^ 

ray  of  sunshine  which  abou  ZratSl  fo7iii''"''^ 

afterwards,  finds  its  way  into  thw^'cessea  ifii^.m  •' 

iinpart  warmth  or  cheerfulness    A  small  lA-ili^J®*-"'*"" 

Wide,  close  to  the  baths,  rihe' or^y  "vol  n^^"'*  •fu*  ^'^'^ 

the  toJouroBF  wishes  to  walk  h  "  ha^ m!  Th^!^ 

begin  Mt  •SMttA  ..:H1,io  be  Dicsu  ned 

travellers  wouldbe  dlsp^  lo  n«ke  Z  uav  L'^'''  'l^S"* 

ing  visit  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  nSwU  a  tilJ^TVll"'   ^  P"'-^ 

will  satisfy  the  curiosily  of  m^^f^^'^jSi^SLT'""*^''- 

should  depart  without  visiting  the  *'"«.'wwcvei- 

Source  of  the  hot  spring.  ' 

Most  of  the  guidc-boi)ks  describe  (his  as  i 
danger:  the  writer  of  this  cannot  help  ihinkin"  ih  of 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  spriiiK  s  cmi.  » .  v  •' ' 
h,  ladies.  At  the  same  "me^^-rsl^nr o^S  ^^^^J^Jod 

14 
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t   ^  If  1  f  sVranger  l.ave  ai.y  fiars.  they  will  be  conflderaWy 
.l!nv  •  1  .V  he  siglii  of  ihc  guide  *bo  Shows  the  •wtj,  ai^ 
V  h.wc  n  iU  u  uiUins  fet  Ihls  fwk  of  danger  appear  to  coiii»l 
Ui  hTs  haviiig  a  woodefi  leg!  A  few  yards  above  the  s!...t 
where  he  l«ih*oote  standi,  the  sid.  s  of  the  ravme  of  (l.e 
Tanihia  ronlrail  ii>  a»  exi .  no.  di»nry  n.atmrr,  so  as  lo  ap,.r<...  h 
wirt^bl  a  few  fcelofMch  olhcr:  n  liHlc  r,.rlhei- ih.  y  even  i  h,c 
«"?T,'  .^ver  up  .ho  ,i..T.«lnd.  is  sec.  'S*'"n^9"l 
a  rave  ..o.«  .  hns,...   A  bridge  of  pla..ks  across  •«»  Tamina. 
loadH  lo  ibe  ei.ha.o  0,  ivhi<h  is closedby  a  door.   The  b"**!* 
p.,.  o..g.  .l  io.o  .be  gorge,  ii.  Ihe  'hape  of  a  «^H»^dl»g  or 
»hPir  susiK-Bded  bv  iron  stanrhlons  lo  the  rocks,  aiui  partly 
L.d  i.  a  ffi  C,.t  o«l  of  Ihe  side.  It  is  never  n.ore  than  :.. 
bul«eiwn"l^^^        1  pb-»>k.  wide:  and  is  earne.l  all  alon^' 
rheKasfaras  Ihchot  spring,  alTord.ng  tbe  onl) 
«f  nnorSch  to  it,  as  Ihe  sides  ol  the  rent  are  q.j.le  verl.ca  , 
«.rt  n.ere™nol  a.  inch  of  nion.  bei^eenlhen.  and  thctorrenl. 
r,  .hcTo  e  or  a   -ot  to  re.i.  A  few  yards  from  theenlrance 
Ihe  oas'aKe  is  da.  kr.od  bv  the  overhanging  rock.  ThesMddcii 
hill  of  an  a  noMihere  never  visited  by  (he  sun's  ravs  the 
fea  fu  ri>shi..g  and  rearing  ofthe  lonenl.30  or  40  feet  below. 
ihriLale  ting  |mWon.of  the  roeljs  .^^       aru  ibe  rem- 
h  ina^daiiiVCTlngof  the  narrow  planks  on  wbidi  you  tread, 
SffieX  iS  MlUng.  or  balustrade,  are  eno>,f:h  to  eause  a 
ZKuKc"  n  to  one  posses.e.l  of  s.ron.  ..erves.  In 
K  I  s  nhnost  da.li,  whe.  e  Ibe  ''''es  of  .be  raone  oveHap 
a.  other,  and  aeh.ally  ...eel  o>cr-head,  so  as  to  form  a 
n  ..T.".  (  h  TberMks  in  many  places  f  how  evident  maris 
o^l  V       'e.>  "round  away,  and  scooped  onl  by  Iherush.ng 
rive    a.u  bv  the  stones  brought  down  w.th  .l  For  several 
hundred  iaiils  Ihe  river  pursues  an  almost  subterranean 
c^r*!  the  rnof  of  Ihe  chasm  being  the  floor,  as  it  were,  .  f 
fKC:  In  son.e  places  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  seen 
dsSsli'Tth'-ough  Ihe  crevice  above  your  head  and  at  o.:e 
S  .  ar  spot  vou  On.l  yourself  under  the  arch  orihe  n.v 
M  ,l  luidce  leading  to  the  staircase  menlMned  before 
riso?    l.'.l  Vi-uii  ..  Dautc  been  awaw  of  this  spot,  they 
ii^^;uld  i  ertainlv  have  <  onducied  their  heroes  tbroughit  lo  the 

^"The^heV  ofXl2?«t^-»  "^^^^^  r 
Ihim  thI  baths.  At  its  extremity,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave, 
Ke  roiito  rises  the  hot  spring;  its  temperature  be.npaboui 
l^  FShe'ts  -  it  is  received  into  a  reservoir  u-mly  t5  feet 

The  first  baths  were  miserable  hovels,  boilt  om  tM 
spring.  a..d  suspended,  like  swallows'  DCSU.  10  "he 
«f  the  lock:  li  e  only  entrance  to  them  was  by  Ihe  roaf. 
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mnd  Ibe  sick  were  let  duovu  inio  Uieni  by  roposandpullejs. 
The  springs  generally  cease  lo  flow  in  winter,  but  burst  torlb 
.igniii  in  spring;  lliey  are  most  copious  when  ihc  snow  Hhs 
4*alleM  in  abundance,  and  conliuue  lil!  autunni,  iilicr  N\hich 
(heir  fountains  are  again  sealed.  The  v^au  r  has  Utile  lasie 
nr  sniell  ;  il  bears  some  resemblance,  in  its  niineral  con- 
it'nls,  to  thai  of  Lins  ;  and  U  used  both  fur  bathing  aud 
drinkiiig. 

Mr.  vrockedqn  observes  of  the  walk  up  to  ihe  eprings,  U 
1^  one  el  Ibe  very  few  spots  tluit  I  bave  seen  where  no  disap* 
iruuiinicot  can  arise  from  previous  description." 

Tbose  who  bave  arrived  ai  the  baths  by  way  of  Valcns 
iibould  not  (tull  the  spot  (if  they  intend  returning  by  Ihe  simie 
I'D  ui  without  ascending  the  staircase  and  ioi^king  down  upon 
viie  i)aihs  from  the  e^*d  which  coiHai us  tl^e  crane  and  pulley 

The  Kalainia,  or  (lalandaberg  (the  moinUain  on  the  rt. 
hank  of  the  Tamina,  at)ove  the  l)aths,  whicli  set)arntes  tfic 
Valley  from  that  of  ihc  Rhine),  is  sometimes  ascended  on 
account  of  the  view  from  lis  top— a  Miours*  walk. 

There  is  a  path  from  Pfeffers  direct  lo  Reicheuau  up  the 
\a\\i*y  of  the  Tamina,  cro$sing  at  its  head  the  iiass  La  Foppa 
^.ui  Kuukels,  a  vaik  pf  about  %i  miles.  Another  foot-path 
tcads  up  the  I^alfauer-Tlial  to  Glarus.  (Route  7C). 

The  pedestrian  traveller,  goin^  from  Ih^  baths  io  Coire» 
need  not  return  to  RagaU,  but  may  proceed  by  the  (Convent 

of  PrelTers,  whence  a  palh  strikes  down  directly  lo  the  bridge 
over  the  Mliioe,.  called  uiilere  Zoll  Rriicke,  a  walk  ot  about  3 

hours. 

A  char-«n-banc,  w  ith  1  horse,  ma^  be  hired  ftoialiagalz  lo 
lioire  for  10  zwatiziiiers. 

The  high  road  fi  oni  RagaLz  runs  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Kbine  as  far  as  the  untere  Zollbriicke  (Lower  Tollbridge), 
'  Ihe  only  bridge  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Lake  of  Constance 
O.nd  Reichcnau.  U  was  entirely  swept  away  by  the  irenien* 
4lous  flowl  in  the  autumn  of  tsili,  which  did  ininieiise  injury 
to  the  valley.  In  crossinfi  tin's  bridge,  the  traveller  passes  out 
of  Canton  Si.  flail  into  the  Grisons.  The  vniU'v  oriiu'  iUiiiie 
has  a  grand  apix  arance  from  tbis  point.  The  peak  of  the 
I'alknisberg  is  a  conspicuous  and  striking  object  in  the  view 
lo  the  N.E.  The  Rhine  alone  is  unpicturesque,  from  the  width 
of  its  bed  and  the  large  space  of  unsighUy  sand  and  gravel  left 
bare  in  summer.  Its  bed  is  constantly  rising,  so  as  to  threatea 
more  fearful  inundations;  and  a  plan  has  been  profMsed  of 
culling  a  new  channel  for  its  unruly  stream,  from  I  his  point 
far  as  the  Lake  of  (Constance.  A  short  way  abou»  the 
li^-id^e,  Uie  Laudquarly  an  iuijictupus  lorrcui,^dcsccuding  from. 


RcuU^l.^Coire. 

the  valley  of  Prettigau,  enteri  llic  Rhine.  The  road  up  ii  is 
deMrribed  in  Route  Si . 
Rejond  this,  the  Convent  of  PfefTcrs  is  visible  from  the 

road ;  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Galanda  rise  into  sight  on  ibe 
npposife  hank  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  ruins  of  feudal  castles, 
luMThed  upon  rocky  knolls,  overlooking  ihc  valley,  give  a 
liighly  picturesque  character  to  the  scene.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  is  Haldenstein,  nearly  opposite  Coire. 

1  1/4  Coire,  Germ.  Chur—( /ntts;  Weisses  Krcutz  (While 
i:ross),  good  and  cheap,  the  best;  Post,  or  Freyerk,  tolerable  ; 
l>pricorn,  outside  the  town,  very  civil  people,  and  a  Riode- 
rate  and  good  house).  The  wine  of  the  \alteline  is  gene- 
rally consumed  in  the  Grisons,  and  niay  be  had  tolerably 
good  here. 

The  Capital  of  the  Orisons,  the  Curia  IlhcBtorum  of  the 
lloin.ins,  is  an  ancient  v^alled  town,  of  4780  inhab.,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Rhine.  Its  prosperity  arises  almost  entirely 
froni  tlie  high  roads  upon  which  it  stands,  which  form  the 
channel  of  communication  from  Italy  into  Swiuerland  ami 
Western  Germany/ and  unite  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Milan  and  Genoa,  south  of  the  Alps,  with  Zurich  and  St.  Gall 
on  the  north.  Coire  is  the  staple  place  of  the  goods  transported 
over  the  two  great  Alpine  carriage  roads  of  the  Spliigen  and 
T^crnardin.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
<irisons;  a  member  of  which  claims  the  title  of  '*  Your  Wis- 
dom" ("Euer  Weisheit"). 

The  town  has  narrow  streets,  and  stands  on  uneven  ground; 
murh  curious  domestic  architecture  will  be  found  in  it.  The 
Bishop's  Palaee,  and  the  quarter  around  it,  inhabited  by 
Catholics,  occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Test  by  walls  and  battlements,  closed  by  iwa 
fortilied  gates.  Here  is  situated  the  Church  of  St.  Lucius, 
or  the  /Jom— the  oldest  parts  of  which,  in  the  circular  or  Ro- 
manesque style,  dale  from  the  eighth  century.  The  de- 
tached portal,  its  scidptures,  and  the  monsters  which  support 
Its  pillars  and  form  the  capitals,  are  very  curious— "  they  are 
the  prototypes  of  those  existing  in  the  Lombard  chiirches.** 
Within,  there  are  one  or  two  singular  old  paintings— one 
attributed  to  A.  Durer  (?).  In  the  sacristy  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  St.  Lucius,  **  a  Rrilish  king,  according  to  the 
•  I'^iiglish  Martyrologie,'  and  the  founder  of  St.  Peter's  Ch., 
Cornhill," — P.,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  church  plate. 
The  crypt  is  supported  by  a  single  pillar,  the  base  being  a 
monster. 

Tlie  Episcopal  Palace,  near  the  church,  is  an  antique 
building;  the  staircase  and  halls  are  singularly  decorated 
wUh  sturco-work ;  and  the  rhapcl,  within  a  tower,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  iirc'hKecture. 
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('»>irc  is  Ihc  oldest  bishopric  in  Switzerland.  Behind  ihe 
Palace  is  a  kind  of  ravine,  lined  wilh  vineyards,  across  which 
«  path  leads  lo  the  Catholic  Seminary ^  from  ivhich  is  a  re- 
markably picturesque  view  of  the  town. 

Besides  the  roads  froniCoirc  to  Italy  by  theSplugen  (Roale 
88)  and  Beriiardin  (Route  IK)).  nnd  those  ioZiirlciiandSt.Giil» 
and  along  the  rt.  iMink  of  the  Rhine  to  Feldkirch  and  Rresenx, 
several  new  lines  are  in  progrew,  leading  in  difbreni  diree- 
tions  througli  the  Grisons.  A  carriage  road,  commenced 
some  years  ago,  belween  Coire  and  the  Engadine,  over  the 
Julier  Pass,  is  already  finished  as  far  as  Tielenkasten,  and 
w  ill  probably  be  coiiipleied.  the  whole  way  in  1838*  See 
Route  82. 

Diligences  go  i  timcsa-weeklo  Zurich  (Route  U),coramu- 
nicaling  witiisteaniera  on  theLakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich; 
4  times  a-week  lo  St.  Gall ;  4  times  to  Milan ;  once  a-week  to 

Lindau. 

Post  liorses  are  kept  on  all  the  great  high-roads  leading 
from  Coire  througli  the  Grisons  and  canton  of  St.  Gall.  The 
post  master  at  Coire  will  furnish  travellers  w  ith  a  prinled  tariff 
of  the  charges  and  distances.  (See  also  p.  230.) 

Money.— The  canton  of  the  Grisons  has  a  coinage  of  its^ 
own;  though,  since  napoleons  and  francs,  Austrian  florins, 
and  Brabant  dollars,  are  cinrent  on  all  the  high  roads,  the 
traveller  need  not  perplei  himself  with  the  intricacies  of  this 
currency,  but  may  desire  his  bills  to  be  made  out  in  francs 
or  florins.  It  will  protiblT  svfDee  t0  remember  that  1  GrisoD 
flor.=:^2  zwanzlgers,  or  1  French  fr.  74  centimes. 

1  Fr.  fr.=3i  Grison  kreutzers. 

1  Brabant  dollar=3  Gris.  flor.  20  kr. 

The  Grison  florin ,  or  gulden ,  is  composed  of  ^  kr.,  or  70 
bliitzgers. 

*    1  bau.«5  blatzgers.       '  . 

The  Bofnameh  Language, 

A  new  spaper  is  printed  at  Coire  in  the  Linaua  Romanscha, 
a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  Grisons  and  neigbbouring  alpine 
country  of  Tyrol,  derived,  like  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French,  from  the  Latin,  but  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
other  languages.  In  this  remote  purl  of  Europe  it  has  kept  its 

ground  sinee  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  said, 
owefer,  to  be  gradually  disappearing  before  the  Oemian  lan« 
guage. 

It  fiiay  be  divided  into  at  least  three  distinct  dialects :~  1.' 

The  Ladin,  spoken  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  and  vale  of  Miin- 
ster :  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Latin,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  very 
dissimilar  from  the  vulgar  tooguci  spoken  by  (he  Roman  pea<^ 

14. 
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tantry,  as  described  by  IJvy.  %,  The  Romansch  of  ihe  Upp^^ 
Kn^acline,tlievaUe>  sorBroga^lin.  Oberhalbsiciii,  Schams,  etc*. 

The  patois  of  (Ik^  Giison  higblanders  in  Ihe  vale  of  ilie 
Yordcr  and  Hiiiter  Rhine. 

Tlic  (li(Torenro  between  the  three  may  be  shown  in  the 
fir)1ti>wing  translation  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  Lord  s. 
IN  a  yen  — 

Pater  nosier  qui  es  in  ccelis. 

1«  Bab  noss,  qual  ca  ti  eis  entscbieK  etc« 

9.  Pap  noas,  quel  tti  est  en  c^l,  etc. 

3.  Pap  nosSy  quel  dii  escb  io  in*l8  e£ls,  etc. 

According  to  a  Tcry  obscure  tradition ,  the  inbabltants  of- 
this  part  of  ihe  cliain  or  IUia>tian  Alps  are  the  descendants  or 
some  Tuse«in  Tiii^itives,  driven  out  ot  Etruria  by  inroads  of 
Hie  Gaols.  Many  curious  resemblances  have  been  traced  be- 
tween Ihe  existing  names  of  obscure  villa^'cs  of  Ihose  remote 
valleys  and  those  of  places  in  ancient  Llruria  and  Laliuin  — 
{IS  Lavin,  iMvinimn;  TImsis,  rMsc/a;  Ardez,  Ardea;  Uo- 
Uiein,  lioma  ;  Falisc,  or  Flasch,  /''a2i5ci;  Maduilein,  Medulli^ 
num;  Peist,  Pmtum;  Umbrien  and  Mount  Umbrail,  Vmbria., 

Owing  to  the  scanty  literature,  there  being  but  few  printed 
books,  except  a  translation  of  ihe  Bible,  one  or  two  of  the 
New  Testament ,  and  a  few  other  books,  the  Komanscli  lan- 
guage is  not  rich  in  words.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  its  having'  been  made  the  langnnize  of  Ihe  pulpit  at  the  Re- 
formation ,  »hen  the  i^realer  part  of  IIk'  population  of  ihe 
Grisons  became  ProteslaiU,  it  has  kept  its  giound  till  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  whole  of  Romansrh  liieiatiire  may  be  comprised  in 
about  30  books,  mostly  religious  works,  including  ihe  Bible, 
liturgy,  and  catechisms.  The  Grst  grammar  and  dictionary 

of  the  Komansch  languaL'e  was  published  by  a  clergyman  nain-*. 
ed  Coiiradi  at  Zurich,  in  1820  and  1823.  In  1830  a  newspaper, 
called  II  Grischun  Aotnansch,  was  printed  in  the  Romansch 
dialect  at  Coire. 

Hiitonj  and  Government  of  the  Grisons. 

The  government  of  the  Grisons  deserves  some  consideratloQ 
horn  the  traveller. 

It  miist  not  be  supposed  that  the  conspiracy  on  the  Griilli, 
in  1307,  and  the  exploits  of  Tell,  gave  freedom  to  the  whole 
country  now  called  Switzerland ,  or  even  influenced  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  it— the  forest  cantons— -except  in  aa 
fhr  as  such  a  spirit-stirring  eiample^s  capable  of  influencing 
Ihe  itiinds  of  a  neighbouring  people.  For  more  than  a  century 
after  the  first  Swiss  union,  the  country  of  RhsBtia,  now  called 
^lisyns,  groaned,  under  .the  tyranny,  of  almost  numberless 
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^♦etly  lords,  who,  though  they  possessed  hut  a  fjw  acres  of 
Innd,  or  even  no  more  ihiJii  llie  number  of  stpiwre  feet  on 
"Vihieh  their  ensile  stood  ,  yet  nssiinicd  Ihe  riyhls  td"  iiiileijen- 
ileal  sovereignty,  waging  perpetual  petty  warwilhtheir  neigh- 
bours—oppressing  their  own  subjects,  anti  pillaging  all  tra- 
vellcrs--^tho  ancient  form  of  levying  dttlie^)  ami  customs.  The 
hesir  notion  of  the  state  of  soeiety  which  existed  during  this 
period  of  the  Faustreeht  (eluh  law) ,  may  be  r<Mrmed  from  the  I 
(|nnn(iiy  of  feudal  ruins  which  stud  nol  only  the  main  valleys 
of  Ihe  Khine.  hut  even  lh<;  lateral  valleys  and  fj'U?<*^  of  the 
lUiieiian  A1|)S  At  last  a  day  of  reii  ibution  came.  'I  he  pea- 
sanis  rose  in  revolt,  and  ihrew  ofl"  the  yoke  of  the  nobles — 
wilh  less  violence  than  might  he  expeded,  chiefly  because  ihe 
great  ecclesiastical  putentutes,  the  Uishop  orCofre,  Ihe  Abb<ils 
of  St>.  Gall  ami  Dissentir,  and  some  of  the  more  influential 
barons  sided  w  ith  the  peasants,  directing,  instead  of  opposing, 
the  popular  feeling. 

The  result  of  this  was  a  RhfElian  Confederacy,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Swiss  (.'onfederaey  ,  eoniposcd  of  Three  Le(t^ 
f/iies  (Biiriden)  —  the  U[)per,  or  Grey  League  (Ober,  or  Graue 
llund],  li^2i  (named  from  ihe  simple  grey  home-spun  co<ils  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  formed) ;  the  League  of  God's  House 
( Cadde  in  Ronianseh,  in  Germ«  Goltesbaus  Bund ),  so  called 
from  Ihe  church  of  Coire,  the  head  of  this  league ,  and  its  ca- 
pital, 1396;  and  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  (Zehn- 
Gerichie),  of  which  Mayenfeid  is- chief  tow  n  (Ui8). 

The  government  produced  by  this  revolution  presents,  per- 
lia|)s,  the  most  remarkable  example  (he  world  has  yet  seen  of 
the  sovereignty  of  llie  people  and  of  universal  snlTrage.  Not 
only  every  valley,  hut,  in  sotne  cases,  every  parish,  or  even 
banilel,  in  a  valley,  became  an  independent  commonwealth, 
with  a  government  of  lis  own,  with  peifuliar  local  aflmiiiistra- 
tive  rights  and  privileges,  in  many  instances  existing  at  the 
present  day.  Sometimes  one  of  these  free  states,  sonieiimcs 
^veral  together,  form  a  comioiine  or  sehnitze,  literally  slice 
(gemeinde  or  gerichl);  each  commune  has  its  own  jxeneral 
assembly,  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  ajze  of  IS,  sometimes 
y  ounger,  has  a  vote,  and  by  which  the  niagistrates  and  aiilho- 
rities,  down  to  the  parson  and  school-nuisier,  are  elected.  A. 
number  of  communes  forms  a  Iloch-Gericht,  under  a  magis- 
trate, styled  LandanDunan,  Podesta,  or  Landvoght.  Above  tliisc 
comes  the  Diet  of  the  League;  and,  above  all,  the  Diet  of  the. 
Three  Leagues.  There  still  are  26  iloch-Gerichts;  the  number 
of  communes  was  49;  that  of  the  smaller  communities  is  nut 
known.  Afuidst  such  a  labyrinth  of  government— a  compli- 
cation ol  machinery,  wheel  within  wheel— It  is  dinieult  tO" 
understand  how  any  government  could  have  been  »  arried  on  ,* 
and  we  accoidingly  Uiid  the  iiit>lury  of  the  Grisoiisliltie  better 
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lhan  a  lon^  series  of  bickerings,  feuds,  revolts,  conspiracies^ 
massacres,  intrigues,  ami  peculations.  The  wisest  decisions 
of  tlic  diet  of  the  canton  were  annulled  or  frustrated  by  Ihe 
%oles  ofUie  general  assemblies,  aLXonling  as  the  ioleresi  or 
I'jiprices  of  ibo  most  influential  popultr  leader  might  away 
these  meetings  at  the  moment.  Two  great  families ,  those  of 
Planta  and  Do  Salis,  in  the  end,  long  monopolised  (he  chief 
influence ,  as  well  as  the  patronage  and  offices  of  the  federal 
government. 

Sucli,  then,  was  the  pracO'cal  result  of  this  democracy  of 
the  pjircsl  f<»rm  in  theory. 

The  (jrisons  were  united  with  the  Swiss  Confederation 
in  1803«  and  are  represented  by  a  deputy  in  the  diet.  The 
Three  Leagues  are  still  composed  of  96  high  juHsdictiona 
( lloch-(ieriehle),  each  possessing  its  own  constitution,  which 
often  differ  entirely  from  one  another.  The  supreme  federal 
{Toverrment  of  the  canton  is  vested  in  the  great  cooncii  of  i«» 
members,  whkh  meets  at  Coire. 

ROUTE  G8. 

CA>TO\  APPIiXZKIJ..— ST.  CALL  TO  TOE  BATHS  OF  GAI8  A?fll 

apim:>zki  l,  wiih  exclusions  to  the  stoss,  to  tuk 

WblSSBAD,  TUB  WILOiLIRCliLEUf,  AND  THE  UOCH  SEIfXlS. 

The  canton  Appenzell  lies  out  of  the  beat  of  traTdlera, 

romplctcly  surrounded  (endafd)  by  the  territory  of  canlon 
!H.  Gall,  and  shut  In,  at  its  south  extremity,  by  the  Alps;  no 
grcnl  high-roads  pass  through  it;  and  Afipenzcll  itself  lies  in 
,\  cut  de  sac  of  (he  mountains,  except  for  such  as  >vill  take 
the  dilFicult  paths  over  the  high  Alps  and  glaciers.  On  this 
account,  it  is  but  little  visited  by  Knglish  travellers.  The 
canton  is  divided  into  2  parts  or  districts,  called  Rhoden, 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  but  enjoying  only  one  vote 
at  the  diet.  Outer  Rhodan  is  a  very  thieltiy  |)eopled  diitrict» 
having  8781  inhabitants  to  the  German  sq.  mile.  These  are 
ahnost  exclusively  engaged  in  manufactures,  chiefly  of  cotton, 
muslin,  tambouring,  etc.  Inner  Rhoden,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  land  of  herdsmen  :  its  high  and  bleak  mountains  produco 
nothing  but  rich  pasturage  and  s^eet  grass,  upon  >vhich  vast 
herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  government,  in  both  states,  is 
a  pure  democracy — the  General  Assembly,  or  Landesge— 
meindc,  is  composed  of  every  male  born  in  the  canton. 


ToAppenzcll,31/2stuadea=lia/4  English  miles..(a5/ll 
Lutz).. 

To  Gais,  2  1/a  slunden=8  English  miles. 

Travellers  going  from  St«  Gall  to  Coire  may,  instead  of. 
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followmg  the  beaten  track  by  Rorschach  (Roate  67),  proi*ced 
io  Altsiettcii  by  way  of  Gais,  and  make  an  eicurslon  Iheure 

if)  Appenzell. 

The  roa(J  quits  the  canton  of  St.  Gall  and  enters  thai  of 
A|)penzell  (Ausser-Rhoden)  a  little  before  reaching 

I  l/GTeiilTen— (/nn*:  Hecht;Bar).  The  inhabitants  of 
lliis  Village  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  musiin. 
(srubeiiman,  the  carpenter,  who  built  the  celebrated  bridge  of 
one  areh  al  Scballhaosen,  was  born  here. 

I I  /6  €r  a  i  s— (fttiM :  Ochs  (Boraf) ;  Krone  (Couronne) ;  the 
two  best,  and  both  said  to  be  iottt.  Rooms  C06t  from  i  fl.  to 
10  fl.  weekly;  table  d'hdte,  1  fl. ;  whey,  20  kr.  daily— it  is 
brought  from  the  high  Alps  every  morning.  The  bread  is 
very  good  here.  This  little  village  of  42  houses,  mostly  con- 
vened into  lodging-houses  by  the  peasants  their  owners,  irrc- 
giilarlv  scattered  over  lawn-like  meadows,  is  situated  in  a 
bare,  bleak  country,  with  scarce  a  tree  ur  shrub;  nothing  but 
tiasiores  aroand,  at  an  elevaCloii  of  tWO  fl.  above  the  sea 
level.  Yel  [bo  repatallon  of  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  of 
its  cure  of  goat's  whey  (molken-kur ;  cure  de  petit  lait),  an-* 
iiiially  attract  hither  many  hundred  invalids  from  all  parts 
of  l£iirope ;  and  dtiring  the  season,  in  July  and  August,  the 
lirincipal  inns  are  generally  crammed  full. 

The  peasants'  houses  are  particularly  neat  and  clean,  trimly 
painted  outside,  as  though  they  bad  just  issued  from  a 
bandbox. 

Gate  lies  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Gibris,  and  the  view  from 
the  top  of  that  mountain  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 

The  native  son;:8  of  the  cow«-herds  and  dairy-maids  of 

Appenzell  are  highly  melodious. 

It  is  a  walk  of  about  five  hours  from  Gais  to  Hertsau  (see 

Route  69). 

2  miles  to  the  E.  of  Gais,  on  the  road  to  Altstoetten,  is  the 
Chapel  ofStoss,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  steep  pass  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Rhine  Thai,  to  commemorate  the  almost 
incredible  victory  gained  by  400  men  of  Appeniell  over  8000 
A  ustrians  in  1405.  The  Archdnfce  of  Austria  and  the  Abbot 
of  St«  Gall  had  hoped  to  take  the  Swiss  by  surprise  with  this 
preponderating  force.  But  a  handful  of  the  mountaineers, 
nniier  the  conduct  of  Count  Rudolph  of  VVerdenberg,  as- 
iicmbled  in  haste,  gave  them  batiie,  and  defeated  the  invaders, 
with  a  loss  of  900  men,  losing  only  20  of  their  own  party. 
The  blood  of  the  slain  discoloured  the  mountain  torrent  which 
flowed  iNist  the  hatUe-ileld  as  ht  as  its  Influt  into  the  Rhine. 
The  view  IVom  the  Sloss  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  MOO  It 
below,  and  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Tyrol  and  Yoralhei;! 
beyond,  is  of  great  beauty . 

A  very  sleep  descent  leads  from  the  Stoss  to  AltslflUen  In 
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iha  valley  of  Che  Rhine  (Roiita  <I7),  a  rlistmico  of  6 1/2  miletfcr 
11  if  a  ilielaiice  or  iieari}  6  1/2  iiiiirs  S.W.  rrom  Gais  to 
S  Appenzcll— (lni»:  Hecbl  (Ptke);  Weisscs  Krcutz^ 

respectable  alehouses). 

Though  the  thief  place  of  the  district  of  Inner-Roden.  this 
is  but  a  (lull  and  dirty  village  of  liOO  inhabitants,  consisting 
of  old  and  ill-built  houses,  with  two  convents,  and  a  modern 
Church,  hung  with  several  flags;  and  contains  noiliing  re- 
markable in  it. 

The  LandugtmmniB^  or  Assembly  of  the  mnion,  meets 
on  a  square,  near  a  lime-tree,  every  year.  In  the  Heconl 
OIVn  0,  Archir,  are  preserved  a  ntimber  o!  banners,  conquered 
bv  ihe  Appcnzellers  of  old,  and  ihe  only  surviving  trophies 
<ihheir  valour.  Here  are  the  flags  of  Constance,  Winterthur, 
Feldkirch;  the  T>rolese  banner  aiid  free  ensijiii,  ^vilh  the 
niotlo  •*  Hunderl  leufel,"  conquered  al  Landek,  1407;  the 
Uenoese  baiuier  of  St.  George,  and  two  captured  fWim  the 
Venetians,  ISiO,  in  the  baule  of  Agnadel. 

U  is  stated  on  all  hands  thai  a  remarkable  rtian^e  greeta 
the  traveller,  on  entering  Catholic  Inner-Rhoden,  from  Pro- 
testant Ouler-Rhoflen.  He  exchanges  cleanliness  and  indus- 
trv  for  fillh  and  beggary.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  ihis,  is 
not  a  subject  suitable  for  discussion  here.  The  Appenzellcrs 
arc  passionately  fond  of  gymnastic  exercises;  and  a  part  of 
cverv  holiday  is  devoted  to  wrestling  and  boxing  matches.. 
Hurling  the  stone  is  another  frequent  exercise.  A  mass  of; 
tock,  varying  in  weight  from  a  half  to  a  whole  cwt.,  is  poised 
on  the  shoulder,  and  then  cast  forward  a  distance  of  several 
Cset.  In  1805  a  man  of  IJrnasch  hurled  a  stone,  weighing 
18i  lbs.,  10  ft.  The  Appenzellers  are  also  capital  shots: 
riile-matches  are  held  almost  every  summer  on  (lie  Sundays, 
and  the  cracking  reports  resound  on  all  sides.  The  laws  of  the 
canton  (especially  of  Outer-Rhoden)  restrict  dancing  to  3  or 
i  duys  oi  the  year ;  but,  as  the  people  are  much  addicted  to 
this  amusement,  the  law  is  frequently  infringed,  and  the 
.  peasants  will  often  cross  the  frontier  of  the  canton  in  order  to 
enjoy  unmolested  their  ravouritc  amusement. 

There  is  a  road  from  Appcnzell  to  llerisau.  (Sec  Route  Gli.) 

About  2  1/2  miles  8.  E.  of  Ap|)enzell  is  Weisshad,  "an 
excellent  boarding  house  and  baihir»g  establishment,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  retired  spot,  at  the  foot  of  iheSentis,  sur- 
rounded by  pleasure-grounds,  from  which  run  walks  leading 
up  the  mountains.  The  house  is  capable  of  aa'omniodating 
900  visitors.  I  have  seen  Tew  places  in  the  course  of  my 
iravels  where  a  person  fond  of  exploring  and  desirous  of  tran- 
quillity, combined  with  accommodation  ona  superior  scale  (to 
be  procured  without  trouble  or  elTorl  on  his  part),  could  spendij 
%^(eiv:days  in.  greater  eiyoyment."— i>a/e«aii^.l>t«/a/iC4(l<. 
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In  addition  to  ilio  euro  of  goats*  whey,  therd  are  also  mi- 
ncnil  springs  at  Weissbjid,  and  the  bath-houses  contain  8;> 

'[  lin  o  small  torrents,  issiiin};  out  of  3  Alpino  valleys  (.'eoply 
fUn  ()>v(Mi  in  (he  sides  of  tSio  Seiitis,  in  >vIioso  {jiru'lers  they 
take  (heir  rise,  uiiiie  at  Weissbad,  and  form  the  river  Siller. 
About  5  miles  up  the  middle  valley  is  the  singular  herniitago 
and  chapel  of  the  WiltUkirehltin.  It  is  reached  by  crossing 
ihe  Alpine  pasture  of  the  Ehenalp,  which,  in  spite  of  iis  * 
elevation  of  5094  ft.  above  the  soa,  is  in  summer  a  perfeet 
garden,  nnfoldinga  treasure  to  the  botanist^  and  affording 
Ihc  sweetest  herbage  to  the  cows. 

Inareecss  scooped  out  of  the  face  of  a  precipice,  170  fl. 
above  these  pastnres,  a  little  chajiol  has  been  perched.  It  ^>as 
built  1750  by  a  pious  inhabitanl  of  Appenzell,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  and  on  that  saiiit*s  da^  mass  Is  celebrated  hero 
annually.  A  bearded  Capuchin  occupies  (he  hermitage  adjoin- 
ing,  and  wilt  conduct  strangers  through  the  long  caverns 
hung  with  stalactites,  which  perforate  the  mountain  behiuit 
his  dwelling.  The  pilgrimase  will  be  repaid  by  the  charming 
prospect  from  the  window  which  he  opens. 

The  Sentis  (from  Latin  Sentis  a  thorn?),  the  hijzlirst 
mountain  in  Ap[)etize;l,  7700  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  may  be 
ascended  from  Wcissbad.  The  view  from  the  lop  is  much  ex- 
tolled, and  a  panorama  of  it  has  been  engraved.  Various  paths 
lead  up  to  it*  the  best  and  easiest,  urtaich  is  also  perfectly  safe 
in  the  company  of  a  guide,  Itods  by  way  of  the  Meggisalp 
(3  slundcn);  Wageulucke^  (2  slunden);  to  the  summit,  (1  stun- 
den),  a  walk  of  nearly  20  miles. 

In  18:i2,  an  engineer  named  Btichmiiller,  while  making  tri- 
gonomelrical  observations  on  the  summit,  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  was  struck  by  ligiilning.  The  shock  took  away  his 
senses,  and  he  remained  in  that  state  nearly  an  hour;  when 
he  came  to  himself  lie  found  his  servant  dead  beside  him, 
and  himself  so  severely  injured  in  one  of  his  legs,  that  it  wa9 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  (hkt  he  could  crawl 
down  lo  the  nearest  human  habitation. 

A  steep  and  difticult  path  leads  S.  over  the  ridge  of  the 
Sentis  from  AVeissbad  toWildhaus,  the  birthplace  of  Zwingii, 
in  Toggenburg  fHoute  71),  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

Another  path  leads  in  about  4  hours  from  Weissbad  lo 
Sennwald  in  the  valley  on  the  Rhine.  It  passes  over  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Kamor,  on  the  right  hand  of  that  mountain, 
whose  top  commands  a  remarkable  panorama.  Even  from 
Ihc  road  to  Sennwald,  Ihc  traveller  has  a  delightful  prospect 
over  Ihe  Sentis  and  Canton  Appenzell,  on  one  side,  and  orer 
the  lake  of  Constance^  Tyrol,  andlhe  lihine  on  the  other.. 
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BOUXE  69. 

ST.  QAhL  TO  nAPPBBSCHWTL  OTf  THE  LAKE  OF  Z0H1CH» 
BT  HBEISAU  AND  THE  BSINBICHSBAD. 

13  Slunden  =  42  1/2  Eng.  miles  (13  1/6  Lulz). 

About  i-iniles  from  St.  Gall,  a  little  beyond  the  village  of 
Bniggen,  ihc  road  crosses  the  Gorge  of  the  Sitter,  by  ihc 
inagniOcent  Kratzeren  Brucke,  a  bridge  590  ft.  long,  and  85 
feet  aboTO  the  stream.  A.  little  after  we  enter  Canton  Api>eift* 
lell. 

sJFarifatt.—  Inna  LOwe  (Uon)  the  beat;  —  Hecht  (Bro- 

^et). 

Herisau,  the  flourishing  and  industrious  chief  village  of  the 
Protestant  district  of  Appenzell,  called  Ausser-Hhodin, 
contains  2200  inhabitants,  and  is  advanlageoiisly  silunied  at 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Glatt  and  Briihlbach,  which 
turn  the  wheels  of  its  numerous  manuractorles.  "  It  ia  a 
very  singular  place  from  lU  extraordinary  Irregularity  or 
construction,  and  is  quite  unlike  any  other  town  in  Sw  itz- 
eriand.'*  There  are  beautiful  walkson  the  surrounding  heights; 
two  of  them  are  lopped  by  ruined  castles,  the  Rosenberg 
and  Rosenburg,  which,  according  lo  (he  story,  were  once 
connected  together  by  a  leathern  bridge.  The  lower  pan  of 
the  Church  Tower,  in  which  the  Archives  are  deposited,  is 
the  oldest  building  in^the  Can  ion,  dating  probably  from  the 
7th  century. 

The  articles  chiefly  manuftictured  here  are  muslins,  cottons 
and  silk,  the  last,  a  recent  ipiroduction :  10,1KK)  persons  are 
employed  in  Ausser-Rhoden,  in  weaving  muslins,  and  a 
very  large  number  in  embroidering  them. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  Herisiu  to  Appenzell  (Route 
68),  by  Waldstadt,  (1  3/i  slunden);  Urnasch,  (1  1/t),  and 
Gonten,  (l)in  all  5  stundcn  ==  16  l/4miles. 

About  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  Herisau  is  the  watering-place, 
called  Heinrichsbad,  The  Badham  Is  the  most  elegant 
esublishment  of  the  sort  In  Switzerland,  after  Schinlznacli, 
surrounded  by  agreeable  pleasure  grounds,  the  creation  of 
one  Helnrkh  Steiger,  a  rich  manufacturer.  Two  springs  rising 
out  of  gravel,  and  variously  impregnated  with  iron,  carbonic 
acid,  etc.,  arc  used  for  drinking,  and  to  supply  the  baths. 
Goats'  whey  and  asses*  milk  are  also  furnished  to  those  in- 
valids for  whom  they  arc  prescribed.  Accommodation  in  a 
cowhouse  is  provided  for  invalids  suffering  from  diseases  of  • 
the  chest.  The  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Through  an  undulating  country,  we  reach  Ihc  fW>ntier  or 
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Appci)z(  ll,  and  re-enter  thai  of  its  grasping  neighbour,  St. 

Gall,  before  arriving  at 

2  1^  e  t  e  r  z  e  1 1  :  3  miles  beyond  the  ruined  Castle  of  Neii- 
Toggenbiirg,  lies 

2  Lichtenste ig,  {Inn:  Krone,)  a  town  of  700  inha- 
bitants on  the  right  bank  of  theXhur,  in  the  ancient  county 
of  Toggenburg. 

Opposite  Watiweil,  a  pretty  manufaetnring  viUage  about 
1  1/2  mile  farther,  stand  the  eon  vent  of  Santa  Maria  and  the 
Castle  of  Iberg.—( Inns :  R5ssli;  LOwe.) 

The  roarl  soon  after  surmounts  the  steep  ascent  of  the  ridge 
of  Himmehvald.  From  its  lop  a  beautiful  prospect  expands 
to  view;  in  front  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  the  castle,  town, 
and  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl,  in  full  relief  on  its  margin; 
behind  it  the  pine-clad  and  snow-topped  Alps  of  Schwytz 
and  Criarns;  on  the  £.  the  remarkable  peaks  of  the  Sieben 
KQhfirsten,  and  liehind  the  fertile  vale  of  Toggenburg.  The 
road  divides  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill ;  those  bound  for 
Giarus  or  Wallenstadt,  take  its  1.  branch,  leading  lo  Utz* 
nach:— we  follow  the  rt.  toEschenbach,  and 

7  Aapperschwyi.  Route  14. 

ROUTE  71. 

SCBAFFHAUSSn  ^TO  COIBB-BT  TOGfiBNBCRa  AND  WILDBABS. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  through  Schlatt  and  JNeuSom  to 

5  Fra u enfold,  in  Route  9. 

31/iWyl,  a  little  town  of  lOGHnhabitants  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thur,  distant  about  a  mile  fcotn  its  1.  bank.  We  here 
leaye  on  the  1.  the  road  to  St  Gall,  and  continue  up  the  1. ' 
bank  of  the  Thur,  as  Ihr  as  I^ietfurth,  where  we  cross  to 

3  3/i  Lichtensteig  (inRoute  69). 

1  1/2  Ebn at. —Toggenburg,  as  the  long  and  fer;ile  valley 
of  the  Thur  is  called,  extends  for  nearly  iO  miles,  from  Wyi 
up  to  the  source  of  that  river.  It  is  bounded  bv  hi;',h  moun- 
tains; on  the  N.  by  the  Sentis,  and  on  the  S  b;  fm*  penks 
of  the  Kiihflrsten.  It  was  anciently  governed  by  ccU/ils  of  its 
own.  When  their  line  became  extinct,  1436,  thedii  tri^t  was. 
claimed  by  canton  Zurich.  In  the  feud  which  ensued,  fhct 
Zurichers  were  worsted ;  it  felt  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall : 
and,  since  1805,  forms  part  of  canton  St.  Gall.  It  is  thickly 
peopled ;  its  inhabitants,  an  industrious  race,  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  maiuifacture  of  muslin  and  cotton. 

31/2  Alt.  St.  Johann. — The  inn  is  said  to  be  good  here. 

Upon  the  high  ground,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Thur  from 
that  of  the  Rhine,  stands  the  remote  village,  WUdhaus, 
3450  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  ih&  S.  bofte  o£  the 

15 
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taiUs.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Swiss  refers 

mer,  Ulrich  Zwingli.  The  house  in  which  be  first  saw  the 
light  (Jan.  t,148i)  still  exists:  it  is  a  humble  cottjigc  of  wocxi; 
its  walls  fornifd  of  the  sterns  of  trees — its  roof  weighed  down 
by  stones  lu  protect  it  from  the  wind.  It  has  resisted  the 
inroads  of  time  for  more  than  350  years:  and  ihe  beams  and 
trunks  which  compose  it  are  black  with  age.  Zwingli's  faniilx 
were  humble  peasants;  he  quitted  home  wben  10  years  old, 
lo  go  to  sebool  at  BAIe. 

The  road  descends  into  the  Yalley  of  the  EhUie,  near  Grabs* 
and  soon  after  reaches 

3  1/2  Werdenberg,  which^  with  the  following  stations* 
is  described  in  Aoute  67. 

Sevelen. 

1  1/2  Ragatz. 

1  1/4  Coire,  in  page  2t4. 

ROUTE 

WESEN  TO  GLARUS,  THE  BATDS  OF  STACHELBERG,  A>'D  THE 
PAMTEKSBiiCILE.'PASS  OF  THE  KXAUSEN  TO  ALTDORF. 

A  diligence  goes  i  times  a-week  from  Zurich  to  Glams.  It 
b a  drive  of  inonrs  fkom  "Wesen  thither— S  boors  more  to 
Liotthal— and  again  l  hours  on  foot  to  the  Pantcnbrucke. 

The  canton  of  Glarus  consists  of  one  great  Alpine  valley, 
and  of  several  secondary  or  tributary  valleys,  branching  olT 
from  it,  and  penetrating  deep  into  the  high  Alps.  There  is 
but  one  carriage  road  into  it,  vhich  terminates,  after  a  di- 
stance of  26  miles,  at  the  baths  of  Stachelberg;  and,  except 
for  pedestrians,  there  is  no  egress  save  the  portal  which  has 
admitted  the  traveller.  It  is  a  truly  Alpine  district,  abound- 
ing in  very  wild  scenery. 

The  road  from  Wesen  crosses  the  Linth  canal  (Route  li, 
p.  43)  by  the  Zicgelbriickc,  and  passes  the  jaws  of  the  valley 
of  Glarus,  flanked  by  precipices  almost  perpendicular,  and 
backed  by  the  vast  mass  aud  snowy  head  of  the  Glacnisclk 
Mountain. 

The  road  from  Zurich  and  Rapperschwyl  to  Glarus  passes 
throng  Laehen  on  the  8.  tide  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and 
along  the  I.  bank  of  the  LInth  canal  to  Neider-Urnen,  where 
that  from  Wesen  Joins  it. 

1  1/2  Nafels.  in  the  gorge  of  the  Talley,  a  village  of  1701^ 
inhabitants,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  Catholic  divisioa  ol 
the  canton,  is  a  Swiss  b(UtUhll$ld  of  some  celebrity.  It  sim- 
ple stones,  set  up  on  the  meadow  of  Rcuti,  hard  by,  mark  the 
spot  where,  in  1388,  1300  men  of  Glarus  niet  a  force  of  6000 
Austrians,  who^  having  taken  Wesen  by  treachery,  had  bursi 
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tolo  the  canton,  ravap;ing  and  plundering  Ihe  country  as  Ihey 
advanced.  When  tidings  of  this  reached  the  ears  of  Matthias 
am  Buhl,  the  lands-captain,  he  hastily  collected  a  handful  of 
shepherds,  and  not  only  checked  the  career  of  the  forayers, 
in  spile  of  the  disproportion  of  numbers,  but,  after  11  distinct 
charges,  aided  by  volleys  of  ,<itones  and  rocks  discharged  from 
the  precipices  above,  which  threw  the  Austrian  cavalry  into 
coorosioD,  finally  repulied  the  Invadm,  with  a  loss  or  9500 
of  their  number  left  dead  on  the  field. 

The  anniversary  of  the  fight  of  Nafels  is  still  eelehrated 
through  the  canton  by  an  annual  festival.  An  engagement 
took  place  at  MifeU»  ia  1799,  between  the  Austrians  and 
French. 

From  Mollis,  the  village  opposite  NSfels,  the  river  Linth  is 
conducted  into  the  lake  of  Wallenstadl  by  the  artificial  canal 
constructed  by  Escher  (see  p.  42).  In  the  churchyard  of 
If  illia  the  heroes  of  Nifels  are  bqrjed. 

The  valley  of  the  Linth  is  suh]eel  to  much  danger  and  in- 
Jury  from  its  sudden  rises,  and  the  swelling  of  its  tributary 
torrents.  The  broad  fringe  of  unsightly  sand  and  gravel  visible 
on  both  sides  of  the  Linth,  the  common  drain  of  the  district, 
will  show  what  mischief  it  occasions  after  storms  of  rain,  and 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  is  at  times  converted  into  a  lake ;  and  the 
little  Diktches  of  ground,  which  have  cost  the  peasant  much 
hard  labour  and  care  to  cultivate,  are  at  once  overwhelmed 
and  min|5d.  The  limestone  mountains  of  this  district  abound 
n  caverns,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  melting  glaciers. 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  rocks  appear  to  stream 
from  every  pore,  while  every  gorge  and  hollow  sends  forth  a 
raging  torrent. 

1 1/2  GlaruSf  or  Claris— (/nns:  Aigle  d'Or,  not  lar^e,  but 
comfortable;  Rabe).  This  little  village,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  secluded  situation  at  the 
base  of  the  GMmisch  and  Schili»  encompassed  by  the  Alps, 
whose  bare  and  bleak  precipices  and  tops  contrast  remarkably 
with  the  milder  verdure  about  their  base.  The  inhabitants, 
4320  in  number,  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise, which  has  converted  Glarus  into  a  place  of  manufac- 
tures, especially  of  cot  ton,  printing  of  muslins,  etc.  They  are 
reported  to  retain  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  iljeir 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world  would  lead  one  lo 

eiped. 

They  possess  a  CM  (Cassino),  and  a  Free  School  for  700 
children,  erected  by  private  subscriptions,  and  reflecting- 
much  credit  on  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens.   The  houses, 
chiefly  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  ancient,  arc  frequently  or- 

Mmented  outside  with  fresco  paintings;  one  of  them  bears 
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the  flsure  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  a  Turk  fighting,  ihe  ori-  ^ 

Sin  ofniiich  is  not  saiisractorily  accounted  for.  The  Gothic 
liurch  Is  open  to  Protestant  and  Gatholie  alike.  The  Unth  \ 
is  crossed  by  two  bridges.  j 

The  nam^  Qlarus  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hilarius,  a 
saint  fo  whom  a  shrine  was  built  among  these  mountains  at 
a  very  early  period. 

There  is  one  manufaclure  peculiar  to  the  canton  Glarus, 
thai  of  [Uq  (jreen  cheese,  Schnbzief/er.    It  owes  its  peculiar 
appearance,  snieil,  and  Uavour,  to  an  herb  (Trifotium  meli- 
lotus  csruleiim ;  blue  pansy;  Germ,  klc),  which  Is  partly  ( 
enltlyated  for  this  purpose  in  gardens  within  the  canton,  and  I 
.  partly  imported  from  others.   To  fit  it  for  use,  it  is  dried,  I 
ground  to  powder,  and,  in  that  state,  mixed  with  the  curds,  | 
m  the  proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  the  herb  to  100  lbs.  of  curds.  , 
The  cheese  is  said  to  be  made  of  cows'  milk,  like  any  common  ' 
cheese,  and  not  of  goats*.    The  curds  are  brought  down 
from  the  hii^h  pastures  into  the  valley  in  sacks,  and,  after 
having  a  due  proportion  of  herb  incorporated  with  them, 
are  ground  in  a  mill  resembling  tlial  used  for  making  cyder.  i 
After  being  thoroughly  kneaded  by  this  process  for  an  ho«tv  I 
or  two,  it  is  fit  for  pressing.  The  cheese  is  ripe  for  use  after  i 
a  twelvemontb*s  keeping.  A  large  quantity  of  it  is  exported .  ] 
to  America;  and  the  manufacture  of  it  is  considered  a  lucra- 
tive trade.    The  natives  attribute  its  peculiar  character  lo 
some  virtue  in  the  pastures  on  which  the  cows  are  fed. 

Many  mountain  paths,  practicable  only  on  foot,  ramify 
in  various  directions  from  Glarus — 

1.  The  pass  of  the  Pragel  to  Scbwy^z,  by  Ihe  Mootta-tiial 
and  theKHVn-thal;  Ihe  latter,  a  most  beautiftil  pastoral  ?alley, 
a  tributary  of  the  Linlh ;  the  finest  part  of  it  is  not  more  than 
S  miles  from  Glarus.— Route  75. 

2  The  pass  of  f  he  Klausen  lo  Altdorf.— (Described  below.) 
4  Passes  into  the  Valley  of  the  Vordor  Rhine  : — 
a  To  Dissentis,  over  the  Sandfirn  (8993  ft.),  13  stunden.  ) 
6  To  Brigels,  by  the  Kislengrat  (8650  ft.),  8  st. 
c  To  Panix,  by  the  Panixer  pass,  9,  st. 
d  To  Flims,  by  the  Segnes  pass,  8  1/2  si. 
The  most  interesting  excursion  is  that  up  Ihe  YaUey  of  the 
Linth.  A  g;ood  road  leads  along  the  n.  bank  of  the  river, 
about  13  miles,  to  the  village  of 

4  Li  n  th thai,  where,  in  a  remote  spot,  surrounded  by  tor- 
rents, rocks,  and  glaciers,  a  handsome  hotel  and  bathing  es- 
tablishment ,  called  the  Baths  of  Stachelbertj ,  have  been  .  , 
built.  It  has  greatly  risen  in  repute  as  a  watering-place 
within  a  few  years,  and  on  account  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  situation ,  and  the  virtues  of  its  concentrated  alkaline  sul-  I 
phureous  spring,  which  distil^  drop  by  drop,  flnam'a.flikafe  i 
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ill  the  Braiinberg,  is  much  resorted  (o.  The  period  of  the 
**  cure"  is  flxed  at  between  50  and  2i  days.  The  hold  stands 
on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Linth  ,  here  en»ssed  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walks  and  pleasure-grounds. 

Above  the  baths  the  vale  of  the  Linth  becomes  wilder  and 
more  savage,  and  at  length  contracts  into  a  chasm,  low  in  the 
dq;)ths  of  vliich  tlie  river  wonns  ito  way,  while  a  narrow  and 
Sleep  path  alone  leads  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  5  miles 
up,  at  a  spot  where  the  gorge  h  deepest,  a  singularly  bold 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  stone,  20  ft.  long,  and  200  ft.  above 
the  torrent,  has  been  thrown  across  it.  This  is  the  Panten- 
briicke,  an  object  of  considerable  romantic  beaiity,  from  the 
boldness  of  this  work  of  man  in  such  a  scene  of  wild  nature, 
and  from  the  depth  of  the  gulf  below.  It  is  often  visited  by 
ladies;  but  the  excursion,  though  not  dangerous,  is  fatiguing. 

A  waterflill  oonsiderablv  higher  up  on  the  Linth,  above  the 
bridge,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  grand,  and  superior  to  thefsll 
of  the  Fitscb,  yet  but  little  visited. 

The  valley  of  the  Linth  terminates  in  a  group  of  magnifi- 
cent mountains,  whose  tops  are  occupied  by  vast  fields  of 
never-trodden  glaciers.  The  Dodi,  or  TOdiberg  (12,800)  is 
(he  giant  of  this  portion  of  the  chain  of  Alps.  A  diflicult  and 
'  dangerous  path ,  practicable  only  in  the  height  of  summer, 
leads  across  these  glaciers  to  Dissentis. 

The  Etauwn  pan^tachMerg  to  Alidarf.^'Iht  distance 
Is  about  36  miles ;  the  path  Is  practicable  for  horses.  It  turns 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Linth  to  the  W.,  about  a  mile  above 
the  bSlhs,  and  ascefids  the  valley  of  the  FUtsch,  or  Urner 
Boden,  keeping  alonj?  its  I.  bank.  Within  a  mile  above  the 
junction  of  the  Fatsch  and  Limb  the  valley  belongs  to  canton 
Uri.  It  abounds  in  fine  mountain  pastures,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Schachen-thal  pass  their  summer  here 
among  their  cows.  About  8  miles  up,  the  culminating  point, 
or  Klausen  pass,  is  mched.  It  is  a  ridge  6tS0  ft.  high ,  con- 
necting the  snowy  chain  of  the  Clariden  Alps  on  the  N.  with 
the  shattered  ZIngel,  Glatten^  and  Sandi.  On  the  top  stands 

a  liille  chapel. 

The  path  descends  by  long  and  steep  zigzags  into  the  SchcB- 
cfien  thai;  on  the  1.  hand  is  seen  the  very  pretty  cascade  of 
the  Slaubi.  Opposite  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  a  bergfall  oc- 
curred in  183:j,  which  arrested  for  some  time  the  course  of 
the  Sdiichen,  and  produced  a  small  lake.  At  the  village  of 
Unter  Schftchen  another  branch  of  the  valley  opens  S. ,  and 
sends  forth  the  main  stream  of  the  Si*hichen.  The  Spitze, 
the  mountain  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  torrent ,  discharges  dan- 
gerous avalanches  in  spring.  At  Spiringen  and  a  little  lower 
down,  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  there  are  inns»  tolera- 
bly good  for  this  country. 
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It  was  over  the  steep  and  barely  accessible  ridge  of  the 
Kinzig  Culm,  which  walls  in  this  portion  of  the  valley  to  the 
N.,  that  Suwarrow's  memorable  retreat  was  conducted,  1799. 
Having  pounced  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  French  Trom  the 
heights  of  ihe  St.  Gollhard,  and  driven  them  before  him  to  Alt- 
dorf,  he  there  found  his  progress  barred  by  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
without  a  boat  to  cross  it,  bis  troops  exhausted  by  fatigue  aud 
fliinine,  and  the  country  go  completely  drained  by  war  as  tb 
be  quite  incapable  of  supporting  them.  The  only  alternative 
that  remained  to  him,  was  to  attempt  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
aihes,  throuiih  the  horrible  defile  of  the  Schachcn;  and  to 
cross  the  rarcly-lrodden  summit  of  the  high  Alps.  The  only 
passage  up  this  valley  was  by  a  mere  path;  so  that  his  army 
was  obliged  to  advance  in  slF)t:le  file,  abandoning  much  of 
their  artillery  and  bajigage.  Their  march  lasted  li  hours; 
and  before  the  rear-guard  had  left  Altdorf  the  vanhad  reached 
Bluotia  Many  of  the  Eimiaos  sank  from  fatigue  by  Ihe  way- 
side ,  and  perished ;  others  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  French, 
who  hovered  in  tlreir  rear;  the  valley  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  with  arms  and  equipments.  The 
remainder  of  this  memorable  march  is  described  in  Route  75. 

Bttrglen,  the  birthplace  of  Tell^  stands  al  the  qsoi^hoCthe  . 
fichfichen  thai.  Route  3i. 
Aitdor^p.  131. 

ROUTE  7i. 

RAmBSGHWTL  TO  nNSIBDBLlf  AND  KBWm,  Wm  Bl.€im«t 

SIOX  TO  MORGARTBlf. 

8  1/i  stunden=i27  Eng.  miles. 

The  road  is  practicable  for  carnages  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  good. 

The  Abbey  of  Einsledeln,  though  one  of  the  finest  builds 
ings  in  Switzerland,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  churches 
of  Italy,  and,  except  on  account  of  the  pilgrlm^.and  during  the 
fieason  of  the  pilgrimage,  js  not  worth  going  out  of  one's  way 
to  visit. 

After  crossing  the  long  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  (Route  14) 
the  road  enters  canton  Schwytz,  and  soon  commences  the 
sleep  ascent  of  jMount  Elzel,  which  cominaiuis  from  its  top 
a  delightful  view  over  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mythen  mountains  in  the  S.  The  holy  hermit  aielnrad,  the 
founder  of  Einsledeln ,  originally  fiied  himself  on  the  top  of 
the  Elzel,  but  the  concourse  of  people  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
his  reputation  for  holiness  drove  nim  in  search  of  solitude 
deeper  into  the  wilderness.  A  little  chapel  stands  on  the  spot 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  his  ceil,  nfear  it  is  an  iuA^ 
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The  road  is  studded  at  intervals  with  chapels  called  «ra- 
Hons,  each  coDtaining  a  representatiOD  0f  tome  event  In  the 
PftfsioD  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  Aomish  tradition,  at 
which  the  pilgrims  may  stop  and  tell  their  beads. 

The  river  Sihl  is  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge,  ciAed(Tea« 
f^ls  brucke)  the  DeviPs  bridge,  before  reaching 

3  3/i  EiNSiKDELN  (French  Notre  Dame  dcs  Ermiles;Lat. 
Monasteriiirii  Eremitarum).  Inns  :  there  are  55  inns  and 
^0  alehouses  here,  mostly  designed  for  the  reception  of  poor 
pilgrims,  and  distinguished  by  a  singular  variety  of  signs. 
The  best  is  the  Ox,  celebrated  ror  Hs extortionate  charges,  es- 
peeially  during  the  pilgrimage;  Pfau  (Paon);  Adam  and 
Eve. 

The  Abbey  ofEinsiedeln,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  vil- 
lage of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  naked  un- 
ilulating  plain  3000  ft.  above  the  sea,  producing  little  but 
pasture.  It  is  partly  sheltered  by  a  rai^e  oX  wooded  hills 
on  the  S.  £. 

The  Monastery  itself,  an  extensive  building  in  the  mo- 
'dem  Italian  style,  is  imposing,  less  from  its  arcnitecture  than 
Its  size  and  its  situation  in  so  remote  and  naked  a  solitude. 

The  existing  edifice  dates  from  the  18th  century  (1719),  and 
is  the  6th  or  7th  raised  on  this  spot  since  the  first  foundation 
4>f  the  abbey,  the  others  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
occupies  a  stately  site  upon  the  hill-side,  separated  from  the 
humbler  buildings  of  the  village  by  a  wide  square. 

The  origin  of  the  abbey  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  histo- 
ries published  under  the  authority  of  the  monks.— In  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  a  holy  anchorite  named*  Meinrad,  of  the 
noble  house  jo(  Hohenzollern,  repaired  to  this  remote  wilder- 
ness (then called  the  Finsterwald)  to  end  his  days  in  solitade 
and  prayer,  devoting  himself  to  tend  a  little  bhick  image  of 
the  Virgin  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  St.  Hildegarde, 
abbess  of  Zurich.  This  holy  man  was  murdered  by  two  rob- 
bers in  861;  but  their  foul  deed,  which  they  had  hoped  would 
escape  detection  on  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
.  men,  was  brought  to  light  by  two  pet  ravens  reared  bv  Meln-  ' 
rad,  which  pursued  the  murderers  with  eroakifig  cries^  and 
(lapping  wings,  over  hill  and  dale,  as  far  as  Zurich,  where 
their  guilt  was  detected,  and  they  suffered  for  it  on  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Raven  inn.  The  reputatron  of  sanc- 
tity, however,  surrounding  the  spot  where  the  saint  hnd 
lived,  increased  so  much  after  his  death,  that  his  cell  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  church  founded  by  a  community  of  B<Miedic- 
line  hermits  (Ernsiedlern).  The  first  abbot  was  Eberard ; 
and  It  Is  affirmed  by  the  monkish  legend,  and  perpetuated 
in  ibe  bun  of  Pope  Pins  YIII.,  that  when  the  Bishop  of 
Constance  wae  about  to  consecrate  the  church  on  Hie  tilh  o( 
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Seplember^  U%,  he  was  aroused  al  midnight  bv  the  sounds 
or  angelic  miDstrelsy,  and  was  informed  nexiday,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  proceed 
with  ihc  sacred  rite,  as  the  church  had  been  alreadyTconsa- 
crated  by  the  powers  of  heaven  and  by  the  preseiu^  of  the 
Saviour!  The  pope  pronounced  this  a  true  miracle,  and,  in 
coiisideralion  of  it,  framed  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pilgrims 
Who  should  repair  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Ladv  of  ihe  Hermits 
in  the  words  inscribed  upon  the  church,  "  Hie  est  plena  re^ 
missio  peecalorum  a  culpA  et  a  pcena/'  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been  that  during  9  centuries  there  has  beea  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  inHux  of  pilgrims  from  the  surrounding 
<  nijniries  to  (his  shrine,  and  of  wealth  to  the  monastery, 
process  of  time  these  pious  benefactions  increased  its  refe^ 
nues  and  domains  to  an  enormous  extent;  it  ranked  second 
'^KK^'i^**'  alone  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Switzerland.  Its 
annot  became  a  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  with  a 
SMt  IB  the  diet.  He  had  his  hereditary  officers,  his  chamber- 
iains»  marehal, and  cupbearer: and  theseposts  were  iilled by 
personages  of  noble  or  princely  ranlc.  He  also  enjoyed  ihe 
right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  life  and  death 
Jn  several  parishes  and  circles.  Down  to  the  16th  ceatory  the 
abbots  themselves  >vere  of  noble  families. 

The  French  revolutionary    invaders  of  1798  stripped 
Ainsiedcin  of  its  resources  and  treasures,  and  carried  off 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris;  but  the  monks,  on  aban- 
cJoning  the  convent,  transported  with  them  into  Tyrol  a  du- 
Wicate  figure,  which  they  assert  to  be  the  authentic  original. 
XNotwitbstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  abbey 
remains  at  Ihe  present  day  the  richest  in  SwiUeriand.  and 
the  Black  \irgin,  whether  an  original  or  a  copy,  has  lost 
none  of  her  reputation.    The  average  annual  number  of 
pilgrims  who  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  church  is  150  000 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1700  there  were  202, OOO;  in  1834 
36,000  pilgrims  repaired  to  the  shrine  within  a  forlniwht 
£very  parish  of  Canton  Schwytz,  and  most  of  the  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cantons,  send  an  annual  deputation  hither, 
headed  by  the  Landamman  and  the  authorities.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Switzerland,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
inake  2  or  3  journeys  hither,  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
Many  of  the  piljirims  are  deputies  paid  by  others,  wealthier 
Muners,  to  do  penance  for  their  principals,  who  remain  at 
home,  and  a  pilgrimage  thus  performed  by  proxy  is  rcii- 
uered  equally  efficacious  with  one  made  in  person. 

In  1835,  the conyent  contained  77  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order  including  lay-brothers,  noyices,  etc. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  con?ent  stands  a  fountain, 
yfm  U  jeu  of  water,  from  aU  of  which  the  pilgrims  drinli^^ 
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as  it  is  traditionally  reported,  that  our  Saviour  drank  rrom 
one,  but  from  which  of  them  is  not  known.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pile  of  conventual  buildings  stamis,  as  is  usual  in  Be- 
nedictine monasteries,  the  Churchy  w  hich  has  been  compar- 
ed with  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Koine.  The  interior  is 
somewhat  gaudily  ornamented  with  inferior  paiutiugs,  mar- 
ble and  gilding.  ▲  ^  feel  from  the  entnnce'  stands  the 
Shrine  w  Chapel  of  the  Virgin^ot  black  marble,  with  a  gra* 
ting  in  front,  through  Which,  by  the  glare  of  an  ever-burning 
lamp,  the  spectator  perceives  the  palladium  of  the  temple,  a 
little  black  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attired  in  gold  bro- 
cade, glittering  with  jewels,  and  bearing  crowns  of  gold  on 
their  heads.  The  space  in  from  of  the  shrine  is  rarely  free 
of  worshippers,  and  commonly  hundreds,  nay,  at  times, 
thousands  of  devotees  may  by  seen  prostrate  before  it.  The 
wrib  of  this  |iart  of  the  ehureh  are  literally  covered  with  yo- 
Uyo  tablets,  rude  paintings  in  oil,  on  which.no  knid  of  ac-». 
eident  br  misfbrtune  is  Omitted,  though  they  are  chiefly  de- 
voted to  representations  of  escapes  from  fire  and  water,  all. 
etTectcd  by  the  supposed  miraculous  interference  of  the 
image.  Its  influence,  however,  is  not  limited  to  incidents 
of  private  life;  many  of  the  great  events  of  history,  such  as 
the  victory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  at  Kappel,  are 
classed  among  the  triumphant  interpositions  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Hermits.  i50  new  votive  tablets  were  hung  up  in  ISSG,^ 
older  Ones  being  removed-  to  make  way  for  them. 

In  the  Chanel  of  the  Magdalene,  a  drareh  of  Itself  in 
size,  on  the  I.  of  the  choir,  are  98  confessionals,  over  ea^ 
df  which  is  written  the  language  in  which  confessions  will 
be  received  in  it,  either  German,  Italian,  French,  or  Ro^ 

mansch. 

The  Treasury f  once  so  rich  in  church  plate,  was  plun-^ 
deredby  the  Frenchin  1798,  and  one.splendid  monstrance  alone 
remains,  but  it  is  not  readily  shown.  The  monastery  in- 
cludes, besides  the  lodgings  for  the  Abbot,  and  the  brethren,  a 
handsome  refectory,  a  kitchen,  an  hospital,  a  library,  con^ 
taining  26,000. vols.,  a  museum,  containing  some  fossils  and 
minerals,  a  firee  schobl,  and  boarding-school,  the  pupils  of 
which  are  taught  by  the  monks,  and  a  large  cellar  running 
under  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice.  Bunng  meals,  passa**- 
ges  of  some  approved  author,  such  as  lingard's  History  of 
England,  Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation,  etc.  are  read 
,  aloud  to  the  assembled  brotherhood,  and  even  at  times  por- 
tions of  newspapers. 

Zwingli,  the  refprmer,  was  curate  of  Einsiedeln  from  1516 
to  1519.  Theophrastus  Paraselsus  von  Uotienheini  was  bom 
here,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  141)8. 
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The  roUowing  descripcion  relates  to  the  last  lobUee  c«te- 
bratcd  at  Einiiedelo,  io  September  1834. 

**  The  place  is  annually  visited  by  many  thousand  pilgrims 
especially  on  the  Uth  September,  and  whenever  the  Utb 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  festivities  are  greater  than  usual. 

'♦For  the  last  ten  days,  even  before  we  left  liadeo,  ana 
while  in  the  French  territory,  we  have  met  at  almoal  «f cry 
step  troops  of  pilgrims  plodding  on  their  way  to  this  8wte 
LoreUo.  The  parties  seemed  generally  members  of  one  fa- 
mily,  or  of  one  vllli«e,  firom  the  similarity  of  tbeir  dress, 
and  they  were  invariably  repeating  their  aves  and  paler-nos- 
ters  aloud  as  they  passoxl  along,  or  uniting  together  in  singing 
a  hymn.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  class 
of  peasants,  who  repair  to  this  spot  from  far  and  wide.  Al- 
satia  and  Lorraine,  the  Black  Forest.  Suabia,  the  Grisons, 
Bavaria,— and  the  whole  of  SwiUerland,  all  coiitrlh«te  Uieir 
quou  to  augment  the  throng;  thousands  osaally  issue  oal  of 
Tyrol^  hut  the  Austrians  this  year  have  refused  to  let  any 
persons  go  into  SwiUerland  irithout  passports,  which  has 
served  as  a  eomplete  preventive  to  their  undertaking  the 
Journey. 

*'  It  was  fjrowing  dusk  as  we  entered  the  valley  in  which 
Einsiedein  lies.  Just  as  we  bc^an  to  descend  our  attention 
was  roused  by  the  repeated  reports  of  cannon,  which,  though 
loud  io  themselves,  awakened  echoes  in  the  adjaceht  hills, 
which  made  it  appear  as  though  «  whole  hroadside  had  been 
fired.  Soon  aAer»  the  deep-toned  bells  of  the  convent  began 
to  sound,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  long  and  loudly-repeated 
prayers  of  the  pilgrims  whom  we  passed  en  the  road  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  the  hour  of  vespers. 

**  As  we  drew  nearer  the  bells  had  ceased,  and  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  drum  and  band  of  music.  This  odd  jumble  of 
noises,  profane  intermixed  with  sacred,  which  gave  me  no 
very  distinct  idea  of  what  was  going  forward,  was  l^fterwards 
explained  by  the  intelligence  that  the  pilgrimage  is  not  con- 
sidered a  religious  matter  only,  but  Is  mixed  up  with  some- 
what of  festivlty-^which  induces  the  brotherhood  of  the 
jconvent  lo  pay  for  salvoi  and  feux  dejoie,  while  they  en- 
courage the  forming  of  a  band  of  music  composed  of  the 
towns-people.  Their  performance  is  pretty  much  on  a  par 
with  that  which  is  found  in  the  booths  of  a  lair  in  England,— 
but  under  its  escort  we  entered  the  town.  The  musicians  had 
Just  paraded  to  the  end  of  the  street  of  which  Einsiedein  cont' 
alsu,  and  were  retumhw,  followed  by  a  crowd  large  enough  - 
to  stop  our  progress  tillithad  passed.  The  one  street  lirhiGli 
1  have  mentionid  is.  with  scarcely  an  exception,  composed 
entirely  of  inns  and  pothouses,  principally  for  the  reception 
of  the  poorer  pilgrims.  As  tiie  band  passed  by,  every  wiudow 
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was  crowded  with  projecting  hends,  which  had  a  curious 
€fTect,  lighted  up  by  the  solitary  lauteni  which  dangles  in 
front  of  each  house. 

The  inn  w  here  I  w  as  lucky  enough  to  find  lodging  (with 
the  threat  of  having  two  other  persons  put  into  the  same 
Toom.in  case  more  visitors  should  arrive ),  is  directly  in  front 
of  the  content  and  church,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my 
supper  I  issued  out  to  explore  k.  I  found  it  already  crowded 
with  pilgrims,  partly  met  to  keep  the  eve  of  the  festival, 
partly  to  take  up  their  nighl*s  lodging  in  the  church.  For 
though  a  bed  may  be  had  in  the  town  for  the  value  of  a  half- 
penny, and  a  supper  forasliille,  many  of  these  people  arc 
so  [totyr  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  bed;  their  only 
food  is  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  which  they  bring 
with  Ihem,  and  they  must  pass  the  vigil  in  the  open  air  5 
Ihe  cliurcii  he  not  opened  to  receive  them.' 

*^  As  I  elbowed  my  way  into  the  church  Ifoun.d  it  dark 
except  one  solitary  lamp  hefore  the  altar,  and  a  few  candles, 
brought  inhy  the  people  themselves  and  laid  on  tlve  pavement, 
•  or  placed  on  their  laps  to  enable  them  to  read  their  prayer- 
books.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  for,  though  the  gloom 
prevented  ray  seeing  the  extent  of  it,  the  sounds  which  burst 
on  my  ears  as  I  entered  the  door  were  such  as  could  only  arise 
from  thousands.  It  was  a  confused  mixture  of  sounds,  singing 
in  all  tones  and  tunes,  many  very  shrill,  and  as  a  bass  to  this, 
a  low  long-continued  murmur  or  buzxing.  I  found  that  the 
singing  proceeded  from  maily  distinct  parties  in  different 
parts  of  the  church,  each  composed  of  the  members  of  one 
family  or  parish,  who  were  now  practising  here  the  hymns 
they  were  accustomed  to  sing  together  in  concert  at  home, 
but  without  any  attention  to  the  tune  which  their  irext  neigh- 
bours were  chanting.  The  partial  but  vivid  light  thrown  upon 
visages  hard  and  soft,  though  mostly  of  the  former  character, 
and  the  total  blackness  of  the  back-ground,  would  have  fur- 
nished a  painter  with  many  a  novel  effect.  The  low  and  un- 
interrupted buixing  came  I  found  from  a  vast  and  densecrowd 
stationed  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  in  front  of  the 
chapel  which  contains  the  miraculous  black  image  of  the 
Yirgin,  the  ostensible  object  of  this  pilgrimage,  which  shines 
in  silk  and  jewels,  lighted  up  by  a  great  number  of  lamps. 
The  little  chapel  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  is 
open  only  on  one  side,  on  which  the  image  can  be  seen 
through  an  iron  grUU.  Fortunate  were  those  among  the 
crowaof  devotees  who  coqid  manage  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  where  a  view  was  to  be  obtained  of  it.  By  far  the 
greater  part  were  quite  out  of  sight  of  it,  but  still  all  perse- 
vered with  the  same  devout  mumbling  of  prayers^  with-  ex- 
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•  •  ♦ 

Neit  morning  I  was  suddenly,  awakened  by  a  great  coo* 
nission  shook  the  house  and  mpdc  nie  start.  It  wa§ 

auain  (he  discharge  of  cannon  and  rockets  to  open  the  festival. 
I)a}lijihl  liad  not  yet  daw  ned,  but  I  heard  ihe  sound  of  nu- 
merous fool-sleps  pacing  across  the  square  lo  the  church. 
About  half  past  nine  I  repaired  again  to  the  church.  I  knew 
bow  IbroDged  it  would  be,  aod  therefore  took  the  {irecaution 
of  securing  tdmiMion  to  the  gallery,  fhmi  which  I  looked 
(h)wn  upon  a  tea  of  heads,  into  which  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
of  the  church  appeared  to  be  sunk.  Every  aisle  and  angle  was 
crammed,  and  >vhenevcr  a  movement  was  made  by  those  en- 
deavouring to  enter  or  depart,  the  space  was  instantly  filled 
up  as  though  a  drop  of  water  had  been  displaced.  I  know 
no  mode  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  numbers;  the  exact  number 
cannot  be  ascertained  till  to-morrow,  when  a  census  is 
made'  of  the  persons  to  whom  wafers  have  been  distrfliuted  b| 
the  priests  in  the  communion.  I  placed  myself  immediately 
aboTO  the  high  altar,  so  as  to  seetne  whole  ceremony  of  high 
mass  performed  in  its  greatest  pomp.  The  legate  sent  by  the 
Pope  as  resident  in  Switzerland,  who  officiated,  was  an  arch- 
bishop; he  was  attended  by  two  bishops.  The  splendour  of 
his  robes,  which  he  put  on  one  after  the  other — the  mitre 
and  crosier,  assumed  or  laid  down  from  time  to  time  ,  as 
different  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  performed— the  satin 
shoes^the  purple  train,  borne  up  bv  att<mdants  as  he  moved 
to  and  fro  between  his  throne  and  the  altar— had  a  very  im-* 
posing  effect. 

"  To  have  an  idea  of  the  great  solemnity  of  the  whole  cere- 
mony, you  nmsl  take  into  consideration  the  host  of  fervent 
worshippers  assembled  before  tlie  altar,  filling  the  whole 
body  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  aided  by  the 
effect  of  the  most  solenm  music  performed  by  a  full  band  and 
two  organs.  The  whole  was  worked  up  to  a  height  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  legate  finally  receives  the  cup,  and  s^rwards 
bestow  s  his  benediction  and  absolution  upon  the  congregated 
pilgrims.  The  thunder  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  diapasons  of 
the  organs,  was.  ns  it  appeared  lo  me,  assisted  by  some 
nia(  hioery  by  which  the  roof  of  the  church  was  struck,  in 
order  lo  produce  the  etTecl  of  the  building  having  been  sha-. 
ken  :  at  the  same  monn  nt  a  signal  is  given  on  the  outside, 
the  bells  begin  to  toll,  and  the  cannons  are  fired  off  from  the 
neigbouring  hills.  This  over,  the  organs  commence  some 
popular  overture,,  ftrom  Mozart  or  Rossini,  and  the  people 
rush  out  to  bargain  for  relics,  at  the  booths  erected  round  the 
cburch,  which  give  the  square  in  front  the  appearance  of  a 
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fair.  Tho  roniniodities  for  salo  vvprc  liniitrtl  to  Ihc  wants  of 
Ific  pilmiins,  Icniporal  and  spiritual,  and  apf>eare<i  to  be 
(  onliiH'il  to  umluellas,  holy  lafXTS  to  burn  in  the  ( hurrhes, 
rosaries,  little  medals  >\ith  a  iigure  of  the  Yir^w  of  Ihe 
Hermits,  and  bread  and  cheese. 

The  ceremonies  of  this  feslival  did  not  terminate  miUI 
the  evening.  As  it  began  \o  grow  dusk*  the  long  and  statehr 
facade  of  the  buiMing  was  illuminated  by  rowB  of  lamps'; 
a  temporary  altar,  creeled  on  one  side  of  tlie  square  opposite 
the  main  entrance  >>as  entirely  studded  >viih  lamps,  till  ft 
became  one  blaze  of  li^'hl.  While  this  was  i)re[)arinu.  the 
vasl  square  jinnlually  tilled  wiih  jieoijle,  until  the  assembled 
rnuililude  amounted  to  not  less  than  30,000  persons,  chiefly 
pilgrims.  When  all  was  ready  Ihe  great  doors  of  the  church 
were  thrown  open,  and  out  marched  a  venerable  procession  of 
eodesiasiics,  their  abbot  at  their  head,  precedoNl  by  banners 
nnd  crucifixes,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  torch-bearers. 
Liflinj:  u\)  their  melodious  voices  in  a  solemn  chant,  ihey 
conveyed  the  sacred  elements  towards  the  altar,  as  is  usual, 
under  a  <  ano|)y,  escorted  bv  s(ddiers,  and  aceompaniiMl  |>\  a 
band  of  music  mid  a  moveable  orjjan  on  wheels.  >\  bile  the 
mass  was  being  performeii  in  theoj)en  air  1  sallied  out  among 
the  tbrong :  the  view  looking  towards  the  filtar  was  as  sin- 
gular as  that  in  the  opposite  directibn.  The'blazing  altar,  this 
louA  line  of  torches  and  tapers  flaring  and  gUtteringin  the 
night,  had  a  most  singular  effect,  increaS^  by  the  illuminjBr* 
lions  of  the  town  beliind;  every  house  was  li;:hted  up,  and, 
as  the\  are  all  built  in  the  Swiss  fashion,  with  gables  outward, 
they  looked  like  so  many  liery  pyramids.  ?S'o  sooner  was  mass 
finished  than  the  procession  reiired  a;?ain  into  the  church, 
the  crowd  disappeared  also  into  it,  the  exterior  lifihts  were 
eitinguished^ln  half  an  hour  the  wh6le  square  was  dark  and 
empty :  It  seemed  like  a  dream.  Tlie  iQterior  of  the  church, 
how  ever,  was  still  filled  with  people ;  the  w  hole  being  studded 
with  lamps,  especially  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin:  the  throng  of 
'worshippers  before  it  seemed  undiminished .  and  many  lin- 

Sred  in  front  of  it,  on  bended  kn^s  aiid  with  eyes  iixed  OQ 
e  ima^e,  till  late  in  the  niiihl.  .  '* 

*  '"^ext  morning  I  lel  i  Kinsiedeln  on  my  w  ay  out  of  Switz- 
erland: I  set  out  about  o.  and  all  the  way  passed  through  one 
c6Atiilued  line  of  dirty,  ragged,  and  brown-visaged  pilgrims, 
on  their  way  home,  chanting,  without  cessation,  thetr  pateiji 
andaves,  etc.,  which  their  confessors  had  prescribed  for  them 
to  repeat  betw  ecn  the  time  of  their  departure  from  and  return 
to  their  homes.  I  passed  across  the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  Ihc 
long  brid^ie  of  Happcrschw  yl ;  and  in  Ihe  evening  crossed  the 
l.itke  of  Wallensladt.  Still  I  had  not  i:ot  out  of  the  line  of 
pilgrims;  2  boats'  full  set  sail  along  wiiii  thai  which  conveyed 
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'me;  and  the  wind  ^hich  filled  our  broad  and  ODwieMy  Mif*- 

«nd  carried  us  qiiirkly  along,  wafted  with  it  the  same  responses 
and  chants  w  hich  I  had  heard  from  the  pilgriiDS  on  the  road/' 
— MS,  Journal  of  a  Traveller, 

There  is  a  path  over  ihe  Mythenberg,  from  Einsiedeln  to 
Schwytz,  shorter  than  the  rarriage-road. 

The  carriaee-road  to  Scbwy  tz,  makes  at  first,  a  considerable 
detour :  the  root-path  is  shorter,  crossing  the  Katzenstrick,  a 
eonsiderahle  traek  of  upland  meadow  or  common,  direcl  to 
Allmatt. 

2  1/4  Rothenthurm,  a  village  of  nearly  800  inhabitants, 
is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  canton 
Schwytz,  convened  here  every  two  years,  in  the  open  air,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May ,  or,  if  the  weather  be  bad  on  that  day, 
on  the  lirst  fine  Sunday  after.  The  landamman  is  president, 
and  every  citizen  above  the  age  of  18  has  a  vote.  These  meet- 
ings aiford  DO  fa  vourahie  specimen  of  the  working  of  universal 
suffrage,  as  they  frequently  terminate  in  rioting  and  violence. 
For  eiample,  in  May,  1838, 9000  voters  collected  here;  the 
show  ofhands  was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  government; 
but  the  Liberal  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  hustings  were  broken  and  many 
persons  much  injured.  The  democrats,  enraged  at  their 
defeat,  published  a  manifesto,  calling  on  the  "  Liberals  to 
meet  in  their  districts,  and  expel  the  rich  from  their  assemblies 
as  their  ancestors  eipelled  Gessler,  since  the  government  of 
the  rich  hM  become  a  government  of  murderers,"  Rothen- 
thurm  receives  its  name  from.a  Red  Tower  still  Standing  and 
forming  part  of  the  defences  of  a  long  w^all  or  rampart(lelze}, 
erected  by  the  Schwytzers  along  their  W.  frontier,  to  ward 
off  the  inroads  oftheir  lordly  and  lawless  neighbQurs.  It. extend- 
ed hence  as  far  as  Arth. 

About  2  miles  W.  of  Rothenthurm,  on  the  confines  of  the 
canton  of  Zug,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  small  lake  of  Egeri, 
is  MoMARTnr,  memorabU  in  Swiss  annals  as  the  scene  of 
their  first  struggle  for  indlependence,  as  the  spot  where  the 
chivalry  of  Austria  was  worsted,  and  their  leader,  Duke 
Leopold,  compelled  to  fly  with  disgrace,  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1 315, 8  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  bailiffs. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  revenge  and  with  feelings  of  hereditary 
hatred,  the  duke  led  on  his  mail-clad  cavalry  along  the  narrow 
strand  between  the  lake  and  the  hills.  Just  where  the  ascent 
into  the  upland  country  of  Schwyli  comn^ences,  running  up 
a  narrow  defile,  the  Austrians  were  met  hv  the  confederates, 
a  mere  handfhl  of  men  in  comparison  with  their  bust,  but  of 
hardy  frame  and  resolute  spirit,  posted  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Sattel,  near  Uaseimatt.  The  lint  hold  charge  of  the  Swiss, 
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'vusfaing  on  with  swords  and  clubs,  was  aided  by  a  dischan;;e 
of  rocks  from  the  heights  above,  which  quickly  threw  into 
confusion  the  ranks  of  heavy-armed  kni;:hts.  They  atlcmpied 
to  fail  back,  but  their  evolutions  were  prevented  by  the  in- 
fantry pressing  on  in  their  rear.  WiUiout  room  to  manceuvre, 
or  even  to  turn  (for  the  naturally  confined  margin  of  the  lake 
waf  at  thai  time  diminished  by.  an  unafual  increase  of  its 
iraters),  the  proud  knights  were  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their 
light-artncd  foes.  Many,  in  order  to  escape  the  sword,  perished 
by  plunging  into  the  lake;  the  rush  of  the  cavalry  over- 
whelmed the  infantry  behind,  and  in  a  short  while  the  whole 
army  was  thrown  into  panic  and  disorder.  The  Auslrians 
lost  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  Leopold  with  difficulty 
escaped.  This  astounding  victory,  the  Marathon  of  Swiss 
history,  was  gained  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  over  a  foree  of S0,000 
Wftt-armed  men,  by  1300  moantaineers,  who  now  for  Che  first 
time  met  ao  army  in  the  field. 

The  appropriate  memorial  of  their  success  erected  by  the 
Swiss  was,  accordin}^  to  custom,  a  Chapel ,  dedicated  to  St. 
James;  and  service  is  performed  in  it  annually  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Gght.  It  is  still  standing  on  an  eminence  above 
the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Morgarien,  close  to  the  village 
of  Schorno^  by  the  road-side  as  you  descend  from  Bothen- 
thurm.  ' 

:  The  litUe  Tillage  of  Biberegg,  on  the  opposite  (£.)  side  oT 
Rothenthunn,  was  the  cradle  of  the  femily  of  Reding,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  in  the  canton,  and  whose  name  appears 
oflener  with  credit  than  any  other.  There  is  scarcely  a  battle 
in  which  they  are  not  mentioned,  and  they  have  45  times  filled 
the  office  of  landamman,  the  highest  in  the  slate.  In  1798 
Aloys  Reding,  a  hero  worthy  of  such  an  ancestry,  led  on  the 
brave  iuhabiiauts  of  these  mountains  to  oppose,  in  defence  of 
their  liberties  and  constitution,  a  far  ootpnumbering  force  of 
^French  under  General  Schanenberg.  The  Swiss  mefrthe  in- 
vaders in  the  valley  of  Rothenlfaurm,  and  drove  them  back 
.as  for  as  the  lalbe  of  £geri  and  the  field  of  their  ancient 
victory  of  Morgarten.  This  proved  but  a  temporary  gleam 
of  success.  Their  victory  had  cost  them  so  large  a  number  of 
men  that  they  were  unable  to  renew  the  contest ;  and  an 
overwhelming  force  of  French  marching  into  the  canton  ren- 
dered all  further  resistance  hopeless.  <  -  .         ,  ,  i/ 

A  long  descent,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Schwyfx,  of 
the  singular  and  picturesque  Mythen  and  Hachen  Mountains 
behind  it,  and  of  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  with  part  of  the  fall 
of  the  Rossberg  di.  57-63),  leads  through  Sattel,  past  the 
chapel  of  Eccc  Homo,  to  Steinen,  a  small  village,  memorable 
ias  the  birthplace  of  Werner  StaufTacher,  one  of  the  three 
|iX)aspirators  of  the  Griitli  (p.  76).  A  small  chapel^  adorned 
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wWi  rude  frcsro  of  scenes  from  his  life,  and  the  balllc  of 
Horgartt'n ,  is  dedicaled  to  his  memory.   It  was  built  in  1400^ 
The  Bonehouse  is  as  old  as  1111, 
a.  Schwytz.   (Route  17,  p. 

ROUTE  75. 

SCBWTTZ   TO   GLARUS,   BT  THE  MUOTTA  THAL,  TUE  PAS^ 

OF  TUE  PR  AG  EL.  AMD  TUE  KLdlfZUAU 

• 

10  stunden     32  3/i  Eng.  miles. 

A  very  rough  char-road  ascends  the  valloy  as  far  as  Muotta. 
Some  distance  may  be  saved  to  the  pedestrian  by  keeping 
to  foot-paths  known  to  the  guides.  The  road  crosses  the 
plain  to  Ibach,  a  village  of  scattered  houses  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muotta  thai,  which  here  assumes  the  character  of  a  cod- 
traeced  gorge ;  higher  up  It  opeos  out,  and  eihibits  conside- 
rable capabilities  for  cultivatloo;  it  abounds  with  eii|uisite 
scenery.  The  road  ascends  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream,  tra* 
▼ersing  Ober  SchOnenbach,  down  to  which  point  the  Rus- 
sians, under  Suwurrow,  drove  the  French,  commanded  by 
Massena,  Mortier,  and  Soult,  in  his  desperate  attempt  to 
force  liis  way  through  them  to  join  the  Russian  arniv  at  Zu- 
rich, in  1799.  "The  bridge  near  this,  which  carries  the  road 
over  to  ihe  rt.  bank,  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times;  the 
mingled  blood  of  ibel  nations  crimsoned  tbe  stream  irhtdl 
carried  down  their  floating  bodies.** 

Beyond  Ried  there  is  another  bridge,  and  a  third  bring* 
the  traveller  to 

2  3/i  Muotta,  or  Mutten,  the  principal  village  of  the  val- 
ley, on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream.  The  parish  contains  1480 
inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Nunnery  of  St, 
Joseph^  a  very  ancient  and  primitive  convent,  founded  1280. 
The  sisters  are  poor,  and  their  mode  of  living  homely;  they 
make  their  own  clothes  and  th^  own  hay  ;  the  soperior  is 
called  Frau  Mutter.  They  receive  visits  from  strangers  wiilK 
out  the  intervention  of  a  grating,  and  will  even  give  a  lodg-^ 
ing  to  a  respcciable  traveller.  Whoever  avails  himself  of  this 
must  remember  tliat  tbe  convent  is  too  poor  to  afl'ord  gratui- 
tous hospitality. 

Ontheniglitofthe27th  and  28th  of  September  1799,  theinha- 
bitants  of  the  remote  and  peaceful  valley  of  Muotta  w  ere  surpris- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  an  unknown  nation  and  tongue, 
whoscTery  name  many  of  them  had  never  heard,  which  came 

Souring  down  upon  their  cottages  and  green  fields  from  tfie 
eights  of  the  Kinaig  Calm,  by  pMhIess  abysses  and  precipi- 
ces which  the  very  shepherds  cross  with  difficulty  and  dread*. 
These  were  the  24,000  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  whose  pre^ 
vious  march  out  of  italy.ha;s  already  been  Uetaiied  in  Aontes 
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84  aDd  72.  Here  Ihe  general  drst  heard  ihe  news  of  the  de- 
Asat  of  Eorfiakow  and  tbe  main  Rawian  army  at  Enrich.  He 
at  first  gave  no  credence  td  liie  report,  and  would  have  hung. 

the  peasant  who  communicated  it  as  a  spy  and  traitor,  bol 
for  the  inlerccssion  of  the  lady  mother  of  St.  Joseph's  nun- 
nery,   lie  was  now  beset  on  all  sides;  part  of  Lecourbe's  di- 
vision followed  his  rear,  Molitor  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
Muotta  thai,  and  Mortier  and  Massena  blocked  up  its  mouth. 
The  bold  aileuml  to  cut  his  way  out,  through  ihe  forces  of 
the  latter  general,  was  defeated,  as*already  mentioned,  chief- 
ly by  the  nn^pected  arrival  of  a  fresh  teinlbrcement  nnder 
Lecoiirfoe  in  person,  though  with  vast  loss  to  the  French. 
The  veteran  conqueror  was  compelled  for  the  first  time  in 
his  career,  to  order  a  retreat,  and  to  adopt  the  only  alterna- 
tive of  ascending  the  valley  and  crossing  the  Pragel  into 
Glarus.    The  detachments  of  Molitor'g  advanced  guard  were 
quickly  driven  in  before  him,  and  the  greater  portion  made 
prisoners.   Suwarrow's  rear-guard,  however,  encumbered 
with  sick  and  wounded,  was  greatly  harassed  by  Massena; 
but  the  republicans  were  again  repulsed  with  loss,  and  dri- 
ven back  nearly  to  Schwytz.  Suwarrow  ezpected  to  he  4iie 
to  reach  Zurich  from  Glarus,  there  to  join  and  rally  the  bro- 
ken forces  of  Korsakow  ;  but  Molitor  in  person,  warned  of 
his  approach,  took  possession  of  the  position  of  Nafels.  block- 
ing up  the  outlet  of  the  Linlh  thai  as  Massena  had  intercept- 
ed his  passage  down  the  Muotta  thai,  and  the  Russian  once 
more  found  his  plans  foiled  and  baffled.   Fearing  to  he  hem- 
fired  in  on  all  sides  by  the  French,  he  gave  his  troops  a  few 
days  of  rest  at  Glarus,  rendered  absolutely  indispensable  hy 
the  fatigues  thiy  had  undergone,  after  which  he  once  more 
took  to  the  mount^ns,  ascending  the  SemCt  thai  (Route  7fl} 
to  the  Orisons,  ^ 

The  path  from  Muotta  to  the  pass  of  the  Pragel  (Suwar- 
row's line  of  march)  is  rather  steep  and  stony,  but  is  practi- 
cable for  horses.  The  distance  from  Muotta  to  the  lake  of 
K16  is  calculated  at  about  20  miles;  about  3  1/i  to  the  foot 
of  the  ascent,  4  to  the  cross,  nearly  3  to  thcssummit  of  the 
imss,  1  3/i  toKlO,  and  g  to  Auen,  on  the  lake. 

3  1/4  The  summit  of  the  pass.  5900  ft  above  the  sea,  is  the 
boimdary-line  of  cantons  Schwytz  and  Glarus.  It  is  rarely 
free  from  snow  before  the  month  of  Jtme. 

The  Klonthal,  into  which  the  traveller  now  descends,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  On  the  rt.  hand  it  is  walled  in  by  the 
GtAmisch  nsmg  in  an  abrupt  and  sheer  precipice,  terminal- 
ed.by  a  sharp  edge  of  ice,  and  on  the  I.  bj  ihe  VViggis,  scarce* 
ly  less  abrupt.  Ueep  in  tbe  recesses  or  this  charming  val- 
ley lies  a  beautiful  lake  about  2  miles  long,  embedhted deeply 
ai  the  foot  of  theaiArnlsch,  whose  v«8t  grey  precipices  desl 
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eend  at  this  point  almost  pcrpendieolarly  into  the  water. 
^It  if  tarrounded  by  maadowt  of  the  most^verdani  green, 
cofared  until  the  end  of  autumn  with  flowers.  The  prect|ii- 
tous  trades  along  the  side  of  th^  valley,  along  which,  some 
adventurous  French  pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  Rus- 
sians, are  pointed  out.  Ehel  deservedly  calls  the  KlOnlhal 
"une  des  vallees  les  plus  ^racieuses  qu'il  y  ait  dans  les  At- 
pes."  Two  Swiss  have  inscribed  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
tilarnisch,  by  the  side  of  a  waterfall,  ad  epitaph  in  memory 
ct  Salomon  6essner»  the  pastoral  poet,  aothor  of  Che  Death' of 
Ahel,  who  osed  to  repair  hither  from  Zurich,  and  spend  the 
ftummet  in  a  chalet.  This  s[)ni  is  about  8  miles  from  Gla- 
rus.  After  passing  through  Kiedern  the  traveller  soon  reach- 
es the  high  road,  and  turoihg  to  the  rt.  ascends  the  Linth* 
thai  about  a  mile  to 
4  Glarus,  in  Route  72; 

ROUTE  T6. 

CLABUa  TO  GOIBB,  VF  THB  SBBHFT  TK4L. 

13  1/i  stunden=43  1/2  Eng.  miles.  A  char-road  as  far 
as  Elm;  beyond  that  a  footpath,  difficult  and  fatiguing. 

About  3  miles  above  Glarus  the  valley  of  the  Linlh  divides 
into  two  branches.  Out  of  the  1.  or  E.  branch  issues  the 
Sernft :  it  is  sometimes  called  Kleinthal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  W.  branch,  or  Linththal. 

At  Enghl,  ihe  first  village,  there  is  no  inn.  Matt,  ano- 
ther village,  stands  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Sernft  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  minor  vale  of  the  Krauchthal,  up  which  rans 
a  path  to  Sargans,  over  the  Reiseten  pass^  stunden. 

The  quarries  in  the  Plallenberg,  a  moifftain  ofgrauwacke 
and  clay-slate  on  the  I.  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Matt, 
furnish  excellent  slates  for  rooflng  or  forwriling.  Most  of 
the  schools  in  Switzerland  are  supplied  from  beuce ;  and  the 
slate  was  fbrmerly  exported  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland  and 
Che  Indies.  This  slate  is  well  known  to  geologists,  for  the^ 
beautiful  and  perfect  casts  of  fossil  fish  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  unhealthy,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  occurrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  (those 
afllicted  with  the  latter  are  here  called  Tolpel,  S  19);  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  extremity  are  a  fine  and  hardy 
race. 

i  1/3  Elm  (where  the  inn  is  better  than  lower  down}  is. 
the  highest  village  in  the  vallef. 

There  is  a  way  from  Elm  to  the  Baths  of  Pfeffera-a  fa- 
tiguing walk  of  13  hours.  The  path  ascends  the  Unter-thal» 
«roskes  the  ridge  of  the  lUmin  into  the  WeistaonMi  1hal» 
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Tliere  is  a  tolerable  palh  as  far  as  a  chalet  oo  the  K.  slope  of 
the  pass ;  beyond  this  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  pt  one,  and 
IhepMaageis  not  praci liable  for  mules.  Froiii  this  chalet 
you  turn  to  the  S.  of       and  cross  %  ravines  into  the 

Kalfeuser  Thai,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  source  of  the  Tamina, 
^hich  rises  at  the  head  of  that  valley,  in  the  glacier  ofSardona. 
The  scenery  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Tamina  is  magnificently 
grand.  The  Kalfeuser  Thai  terminates  at  Viittis,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Calanda-bers,  where  the  river  suddenly  alters  its  course, 
and  bends  to  the  N.  There  is  no  Tillage  vhere  refreshment 
or  accomniodation  can  be  obtained  between  Elm  and  Tflttis. 

At  Elm  the  valley  of  the  Sernft  divides  again,  and  minor 
paths  ramify  hence— 1 .  Up  t(f  the  head  of  the  valley  and  over 
the  pass  of  Panix,  called  in  the  lanjinage  of  the  Grisons  al 
quolm  de  Pejnu,  I.;  2.  The  pass  of  the  Segnes,  which  we 
propose  to  follow.  Near  the  Tschingel  is  the  Martinsloch,  a 
singular  hole  or  gap  in  the  precipice,  through  which  the  sun 
chines  2  or  3  limes  in  the  year  upon  the  village  of  Elm. 

Sttwarrow;  after  the  almost  incredible  march  detailed  in 
the  preceding  route,  remained  like  a  stag  at  bay  for  8  or  # 
days  at  Glarus  for  .the  purpose  of  resting  his  wearied  troops, 
though  not  a  day  was  passed  without  skirmishes  more  or  less 
severe  with  the  enemy.  At  length,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attack 
a  French  force  now  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  he  adopted  the  tremendous,  but  only  remaining,  alter- 
native of  again  leading  his  exhausted  and  diminished  followers 
over  the  highest  crest  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  rescue  them 
from  Annihilation  and  enable  him  to  unite  himself  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Russian  army  In  the  Grisons.  He 
broke  up  from  his  quarters  on  the  5lh  of  October.  The 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  and  the 
vastly  superior  force  pressing  on  the  heels  of  his  dispirited 
soldiers,  rendered  this  a  far  more  hazardous  enterprise  than 
that  which  he  had  previously  accomplished.  The  miserable 
path  up  the  valley  would  barely  admit  2  men  abreast :  along 
.this  the  army  painfully  wound  Us  way  in  single  Gle.  The 
difliculty  of  the  ascent  was  greatly  increased  by  a  fall  of 
anow  S  ft.  deep ;  but,  as  though  the  hardships  of  the  way  were 
not  enough,  the  indefatigable  French,  ascending  the  opposite 
bank  ofthe  Sernft,  allowed  the  Russians  no  respite  from  their 
harassing  assaults.  Numbers  lay  down,  exhausted  from 
fatigue,  to  perish  on  the  snow;  many,  slipping  down  the 
Insecure  fragments  of  slate,  and  along  the  rocks,  polished  by 
the  frost,  were  hurled  over  the  precipices  and  crushed  in  the 
abyss  below ,  while  tbe  enemy's  bullets  were  not  slow  In 
Itarther  thinning  their  ranks.  After  5  days  of  toil  and  i 
flights  of  little  repose,  since  they  were  spent  on  the  bare  suiw 
(hce  of  the  snow  and  the  glaciers,  where  many  men  were 
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frozen  lo  death,  Suw arrow  crossed  the  ridge  of  Panix,  between 
7000  and  8000  ft.  above  Ihe  sea,  and  on  Ibe  lOlh  of  OcLobei 
reached  the  ralley  of  the  Uine  atlltDz.  Even  onteachiiit 
the  descent  into  the  Grisons  many  perished  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  fearful  chasm  of  the  Araschlca  Alp.  For  months 
and  months  the  foul  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ^ere  gorged 
with  their  bodies,  and  the  bones  of  many  a  warrior  are  still 
blanching  in  the  crevices  and  ravines  of  the  Jatzer.  Thus 
terminated  a  march  of  18  days'  duration,  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  pel  formed  by  an  army  incessantly  engaged, 
fighting  a  bullle  almost  every  dav,  and  obliged  to  traverse  a 
country  totally  unknown  and  completely  destitute  of  reaoorees. 
This  remarkable  retreat  was  acoomplished  witii  the  loss  of  aU 
his  artillery,  the  greater  part  of  the  t>easts  of  burden^  and  1/S 
of  his  men. 

The  Segnespass,  the  best  way  from  Glarusto  Coire,  ascends 
a  minor  valley  running  in  a  S.  £.  direction  behind  the  village 
of  Elm.  The  height  of  the  pass  above  the  sea  is  7500  ft.  It 
is  about  15  1/2  miles  from  this  to  the  first  Y4llage  in  the 
Cirisons  valley  of  Segnes. 


COIRE  TO  ANDERMATT  OX  TUE  ST.  G0TTHARD,UP  THE  VALLET 
OF  TUE  VOUOEIi  AUEIN,  10  DlSSCiMlS,  AND  ACROSS. 
OBERALP. 

90  stundens65  f/2  English  miles. 

The  great  post-road  from  ('oire  (Route  67)»  up  the?allej- 
of  the  Khine,  isrollowed  as  far  as 

1  3/i  Kcichenau  (described  in  Route  87),  where  the 
waters  of  the  Vorder  and  Uinter-Khein  unite.  Thencefor- 
ward a  cart-road,  of  the  very  worst  kind,  is  the  only  njode  of 
communication  up  the  valley  of  the  Yorder-Uhein,  «nd  ivilt 
be,  niQst  prol>abiy,  for  some  time  to  come,  though  anew 
carriage-road  to  Dissentis  is  promised  in  3  years.  The  want 
of  roads  and  of  inns,  the  pothouses  which  supply  their  place 
being  of  Ihe  most  inferior  kind,  has  hitherto  prevented  this 
beautiful  distri<  t  being  visited  by  travellers  as  much  as  it 
deserves.  =1  Quittini;  the  highway,  our  cart-track  strikes  up 
the  side  of  the  hills  un  Ihel.  bank  of  the  Uhine,  to  the  village 
of  Tamins,  directly  over  lieichenau.  For  some  distance  the 
traveller  enjoys  a  beautiful  view  up  both  valleys  of  tfieBhine. 
The  entrance  of  that  of  Hinter-Rhein»  up  wfafch  mos  the 
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road  to  the  Spliigcn,  is  guarded  by  the  coslle  of  Rhaplzuiis, 
batked  by  villages  ami  church-towers  without  luimber. 
Beyond  Trins  the  road  turns  aside  from  the  Rhine,  and  bends 
roDDd  aliiae  monticule  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  imlley  inlo 
a  small  sequestered  basin,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies 

2  3/i  F 1  i  m s,  a  Tilhige  33G0  ft.  abo?e  the  sea,  named  from 
the  number  of  sources  around  it  ad  pumina.  Here  the  path 
to  Glarus,  by  theSegnos  Pass  (Route  76),  strikes  olT.  After 
continuing  some  time  out  of  sight  of  the  Rhine,  we  joiu  it 
again,  after  a  steep  descent,  about  3  miles  beyond  Lax. 

3  3/i  Ilanz  (in  Romansch,  Glion  or  lion).— (/nn  :  LOwci 
near  the  bridge.  Latrobe  calls  it  the  cleanest,  prettiest, 
and  most  unassuming  in  he  had  seen  since  he  left  England.) 
llanx  is  the  only  place  in  the  valley  deserving  the  name  oi 
town,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Graue  RiiUd,  or  Grey  league, 
p.  247.  Its  568  inhabitants  spealL  thePRomansch  tongue, 
and  this  dialed  prevails  in  a  large  portion  of  the  valli  y. 
This  place,  situated  on  the  r(.  bank  of  the  river,  exhibits 
marks  of  ])overty,  though  the  couutry  around  is  fertile;  its 
walls  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  * 

Obersai,  a  village  on  the  same  side  of  (he  Rhine  as 
lUnz,  and  abont  i  miles,  higher  up,  is  German,  while  all 
the  villages  around  it  are.  Romansch.  In  its  vicinity  stand  4 
ancient  castles,  now  picturesque  ruins,  about  1  1/2  mile 
afiart  from  another.  Their  names  are  Mooreck,  Scnwartz- 
enstein,  Riodburg,  and  Axenstein.  Refore  reaching  Ober 
Sax  the  road  crosses  the  river,  but  again  crosses  to  the  i. 
bank  before  arriving  at 

Trons  (in  Rhoetian,  Tron)  —  ( /n/i ;  Casa  Nuova?)  — 
a  village  in  a  singularly -beautiful  situation,  at  a  little 
distance*  from  the  Rhine.  Its  800  inhabitants  are  Catho- 
lics and  speak  Romansch.  There  are  iron-works  in  the 
*  vicinity.  Trons  Is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  as  the 
cradle  of  liberty  among  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  the  GrQtli  of 
Grison  history.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring 
forest  the  peasants  met  at  the  bej^inning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  concert  the  plans  of  liberating  themselves  and  their 
children  from  the  oppression  and  slavery  of  their  feudal 
lords,  3  or  4  of  whose  castles,  now  in  ruins,  may  still  be  seen 
Drowning  down  firom  the  neighbouring  crags: 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  viMage  stands  the  decayed  but 
venerated  trunk  of  a  Svcamore  (Acer  Pseudoplatanus 
German,  ahorn),  now  probably  6  or  7  ceiUtiries  old,  a  mere 
trunk,  cloven  and  hollow,  beneath  whose  once  spreading 
branches  the  deputies  of  the  peasants  met  the  nobles  who 
were  favourable  to  their  ( au>e,  in  March,  iili,  and  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  anullior,  and  to  their  free  constitution 
men  eatablished.   Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Grey  League, 
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Gr<M  hmd^  so  called  from  the  grey  beards,  or  the  grey 
homespun  garb  or  the  venerable  assembly.  Close  to  the 
syrarnore-tree  stands  \he  \iil\e  Chapel  of  St.  Anne  ^  whose 
|)orliro  is  adorned  with  the  mottoes  *'In  libertatcm  vocati 
estis"— Ul)i  Spiritus  Domini,  ibi  Libertas" — "In  tespera- 
verunt  Patres  and  with  two  fresco  paintings.  One  repre- 
sents the  Orsl  formation  or  the  League,  the  principal  figures 
being  the  Abbot  of  Dissentis,  in  the  robes  of  his  order;  the 
Count  of  Sax«  mih  a  while  flowing  beard;  and  the  Lord  of 
Rhoetzuns.  The  other  picture  shows  the  renewal  of  the 
oath  in  1778 :  the  deputies  here  appear  with  starched  frills, 
and  hair  powdered  and  frizzled ;  in  silk  stockings  and  walking* 
sticks.  It  is  recorded  that  the  deputies  on  the  former  occasion 
broii|4ht  iheir  dinners  in  sacks  on  their  backs  which, they  hung 
up  by  nails  to  the  rocks,  while  they  quenched  their  thirts  in  the 
brook  which  traverses  the  meadow  of  Tavaoosa.  The  more 
courtier-like  deputies  of  the  second  meeting  were  mote 
sumptuously  feasted  in  the  mansion  of  the  Abbot. 

Tne  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  Dis- 
sentls, are  Catholics,  as  will  become  apparent  from  the  in- 
creased number  of  churches  and  crosses.  The  mountains 
which  Ixiund  it  change  from  limestone  to  primitive  rocks, 
and  give  a  different  character  to  its  scenery. 

Opposite  Sumvii  the  vailev  of  thai  name  opens  out;  it 
ftretehes  many  miles  S.,  far  into  the  Alps.  Beyond  it  the 
eye  is  arrested  by  the  view  of  the  abbey  and  village  of 

2  i/i  Disientis—ilnn :  Rathhaus,  bad)— The  JBenddietin^^ 
Abbey  of  Dissentis  (in  Romansch  Mustar,  or  Monster,  from' 
Lat.  Monasterium)  is  venerable  as  one  of  the  oldest  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  in  Switzerland,  founded,  it  is  said,  by 
the  Scotch  Monk  Siegbert,  a  companion  of  St.  Gall,  and  as 
the  nucleus  of  early  civilization  in  this  wild  and  remote 
country.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  protected  by  a 
forest  above  it  from  falling  avalanches,  on  the  L  bairiL  of  the. 
Yorder-Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Alpine  torrents 
which  unite  in  forming  that  branch  of  the  river.  The  word 
venerable  will  not  apply  to  the  actual  building,  for,  though 
dilapitated,  it  is  modern,  having  been  built  since  1799,  when 
the  rulhless  French  invaders  burnt  it,  and  along  with  it  the 
library  formed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  provocation  was  given  for  this  act  of  ven- 

§cance,  by  the  barbarous  and  cruel  murder  of  a  party  of 
'ranch  soldiers,  who  had  b^n  disarmed  and  taken  pvisoDers 
by  the  Swiss  Landsturm,  and  who  were  here  seiupop  by  the 
infuriated  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  valley,  and  literally 
cut  or  torn  to  pieces.  The  abbey  has,  however,  an  impos- 
ing api)earance  from  its  size  and  position,  towering  above 
the  humble  hovels  of  the  viUage  below«  as  its  rich  and  powef^ 
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fill  abbots,  in  the  middle  ages,  lor(fed  it  above  their  vassals. 
They  were  at  one  time  firm  allies  of  the  House  of  Ilabsburj?, 
and  (he  abbot  and  his  banner  occupied  the  van  at  the  baltU? 
of  Morgarlen.  At  a  later  period  however,  1424,  Abbot 
Feter  of  Pontaningen  wai  one  of  the  foaoden  of  Grison 
liberty  who  met  under  (he  Sycamore  atTrons.  DiMentU  la 
•situated  at  a  height  of  3700  ft.  above  the  sea-level* 

There  is  a  steep  and  difficult  footpath  hence  over  the  Luk-> 
manier  to  Bellinzona  (Route  78),  another  up  the  Medelser- 
Thai,  and  ihence  down  the  Val  Piora  to  Airolo,  10  1/4 
stunden;  a  third,  difTicuU  and  dangerous,  runs  N.  over  the 
Dr)di-Grat,  by  the  Sandalp,  to  the  Baths  of  Stacheuberg, 
Route  72. 

The  path  fnm  Bissentia  ap  to  the  Oberalp  leaves  the 
Medelser-rThal  on  the  I.  and  asceuds  the  vale  of  Tavetsch  by 
the  I.  bank  of  the  Vorder-Rhein,  now  reduced  io  breadth 
and  volume  to  a  mountain  torrent.  The  path  passes  the 
villages  Mompetavelsch,  Sedrun,  or  Tavetsch,  the^  chief 
place  in  the  valley,  and  Ruaras.  A  narrow  gorge  now  leads 
out  of  the  lower  into  an  upper  valley.  This  part  of  it  is 
dreadfuUy  exposed  to  avalanches.  In  1808  one  fell  from  the 
Ruenalscb  upon  the  village  of  Selva,  and  killed  42  humaii 
beings  and  937  bead  of  cattle.  Here  begins  the  last  and 
most  dilBciilt  part  of  the  ascent ;  all  regular  track  disappears» 
and  the  numerous  furrows  worn  bv  the  feet  of  the  cattle 
perplex  the  traveller  who  will  hardly  be  able  to  find  his  way 
Wilhout  a  guide. 

i  Ciamot  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley  deserving  that 
name,  and  provided  with  a  church;  it  is  5000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  valley  of  Tavetsch  is  the  cradle  of  the  Vorder- 
Rhine;  it  is  supplied  from  8  branches,  having  their  sources 
in  the  vast  mountains  which  wall  in  Its  upper  eitrerolty. 
The  l.-hand  branch  flows  from  the  fool  of  the  Crispalt,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  the  middle  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
Sexmadan  (Cima  de  Badus),  the  third  comes  from  the  Val 
Cornara  on  the  At  Ciamot  the  l.-hand  branch  is  crossed 
and  the  middle  branch  followed  for  about  a  mile,  after 
which  adieu  to  the  Rhine;  a  constant  ascent  leads  the  tra- 
veller to  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Oberalp.  017ifi.  above 
the  sea,  by  the  cross  between  the  Gatanot  and  the  Neogallas. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  declivity,  a  small  lake,  famed  for 
its  trout,  lies  at  the  fbot  of  the  traveller.  This  is  (hcT 
Oberalp-See,  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Reuss,  it  is  beset 
with  bogs,  across  which  the  traveller  must  pick  his  way 
cautiously.  This  spot  was  the  scene  of  a  hard  struggle  be^ 
Iween  the  French  and  Austrians,  in  1799.  The  path  winds 
along  the  IV.  or  rt.  side  of  the  lake.  The  vale  of  Urscren, 
with  Hospital  in  the  distance,  now  opens  out  to  view,  and  a 
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long  and  wearisome  dr.<;ront,  through  a  naked  valley  of  pai> 
lures,  brings  the  traveller  to 
3  1/4  Aodermatt,  o6  the  St.  Golthard,aoute3i»  p.  136. 

ROUTE  78. 

VAflS  W  tBM  LmLMANHR— DI88E1ITU  TO  OLIYORB  Ilf  XHI 

TAL  SLBGltO. 

10  slundcn  =  32  3/i  English  miles.  A  foot-path,  much  fre- 
quented in  summer.  The  valley  of  Models,  up  >vhieh  it  lies, 
runs  in  a  direction  nearly  due  S.  from  Dissentis,  and  is  tra- 
versed through  its  \^hole  length  by  the  Middle  Rhine.  The 
enlran^e  Co  it  is  by  a  rocky  and  wooded  Korse,  about  2  miles 
from  Dissentis,  in  the  midst  of  whicii  the  Rhine  fbrms  two 
cascades,  and  beyond  which  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  wide 
basin,  lined  with  pastures  and  forests,  in  the  remoter  pail$ 
of  Mhich  the  bear  is  still  found,  »hile  the  chamois  abounds 
on  the  granite  peaks  forming  the  highest  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding Alps.  The  path  runs  through  Curajilia,  orKnragl,i. 
Plutta  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Medelser  Thai.  Perdatsch 
is  situated  at  the  opening  of  the  Val  Crislallina,  which  runs 
in  a  S.R.  direction,  and  sends  forth  one  branch  of  theBfiddle 
Rhine.  Another  bfanch  eomes  Arom  the  W.  out  of  the  Lako 
Dim,  at  the  end  of  the  Val  Cadelina ;  and  a  thirds  between 
these  two,  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  ^nte  Scitro,  • 

5  Sta.  Maria,  a  hospice,  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
travellers,  nearly  on  the  culminating  point  of  the  Pass  of  the 
Lukmanier  (in  Latin,  Mons  Lucumonius;  in  Romansch,  Luk- 
niajn,  or  Quolm  Sta.  Maria),  5740  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  said 
that  the  army  of  Pepin  passed  this  way  a.  d.  75i.  Poles,  stuck 
into  the  rocks,  mark  the  direction  of  the  path  across  the  Oil. 
Paths  branch  off  from  the  hospice  to  Airolo,  through  the  Val 
Termini,  orYalForno,  theValPiora,  byAltanca,  Rrugaasco, 
and  MaUrano :  5 1/8  stunden. 

The  path  to  Olivone  and  the  Val  Blegno descends  the  Al- 
pine Val  Casaccia,  to  . 

2'  The  Hospice  of  Gasaccia;  and,  a  few  nailes  lower,  to  that 
of 

aCamperio,  both  founded,  it  is  said,  by  St;  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 

1  Olivone  is  the  highest  village  in  the  Val  Blegno,  and 
stands  at  the  point  where  the  lateral  valley  of  Gasaccia  joius 
it;  it  has  about  740  inhabitants. 

•  The  Val  Blegno  (Germ.  Polenzerthal)  is  traversed  by  the 
stream  of  the  Rrenno ;  and  a  tolerable  char-road  has  recently 
mrmed  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  strcanii  from  Qlivone  to 
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Biasca,  on  the  rou(e  of  the  St..GoiUiard  (Route  U,  p.  142),  a 

distance  of  i  stunden. 

Many  of  the  chocolate-sellers 'and  chestnut-roasters,  who 
swarm  io  the  streets  of  tbe  cities  of  Italy,  come  from  the  Yal 
Bleguo. 

ROUTE  8i. 

THE  PUETTIGAU.  —  MAY£KFELD  TO  FlDBfilS  AND  DAVOS. 

Mayenfeld  is  an  ancient  walled  Uimn  of  1900  iDhabitantt, 

on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
rifer.  It  stands  on  the  high-road  from  Bregenz  to  Coire,  about 
12  milesN.  of  the  latter  place.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  League 
of  the  10  Jurisdictions  (Zchngerichten-Bund}.  There  is  a 
cross-road  direct  from  Mayenfeld  to  Malans,  but  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  high-road  as  far  as  the  ZoUbriicke,  and  there  to 
torn  off  on  the  1.  io  Aftalans,  a  village  of  105i  inhabitanls* 
overlooked  by  several  ruined  eaatles,  and  sitaated  near  ther 
mouth  of  the  Pr^lli^u |?  Rhsti-gau).  The  entrance  of  that 
valley  is  through  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile,  called  Klot,  a  mile 
long*  broken  through  by  some  geological  phenomena,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  waters  of  the  Landquart,  a  furious  tor- 
rent. The  valley  abounds  in  fine  scenery,  is  shut  in  by  high 
mountains  and  glaciers,  and  is  filmed  for  its  large  breed  of 
cattle.  The  rt.,  or  N.  side  of  the  valley,  is  occupied  by  the 
Alpine  chain  of  the  Rhostikm^  whicli  sefutrates  il  fh>m  the 
Vorarlberg  add  from  the  vale  of  Montafnn.  Its  most  remark- 
,  able  summits  arc  the  Falknis,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  the 
Scesa  Plana,  and  the  Fermund  (Ferreus  Mom),  on  the  hor-* 
ders  of  the  Enpadine.  It  is  crossed  by  several  passes  —  one  is 
called  Druser-Thor.  The  road  ascends  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Landquart  by  Grusch  and  Schiersch  to  Rutinen,  where  it 
crosses  the  stream  to 

Fideris.  About  2  miles  S.  of  the  village,  in  the  wild,  ro- 
mantic vale  of  Raschitsch,  a  tributary  of  the  Landquart,  stand 
the  Baths  of  Fideris,  considered  eflicacious  in  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fbvers,  supplied  by  several  alkaline  acidulous  springs, 
the  strongest  of  tbeur  class  in  SwitaEerland.  Yisitera  are  ac- 
commodated in  two  Bdfft  flbuiet,  capable  of  lodging  100 
persons.  The  visiters  are  almost  eidusively  Swiss. 

Above  the  village  of  Fideris  rises  the  ruined  Castle  of  Strah- 
leek;  and,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Landquart,  opposite,  thatof 
Castels,  which  was  stormed  and  taken,  in  1622,  by  the  peas- 
ants, armed  with  sticks  alone,  from  the  soldiers  of  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand,  who  at  that  period  wanted  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  passes  of  the  Grisons,  to  extinguish  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  this  country,  and  io  seize  aud  banisli  its  nu- 
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nisters.  A  path  leads  S.,  in3t/S  hoors,  o?er  the  monntaiiif^ 

into  the  Schalfik-lhal. 

About  13  miles  above  Fideris,  on  the  rl.  bank  of  the  Land- 
quart,  lies  Klosters  {fnn,  niNir  the  bridge),  a  village,  oanied 
after  a  convent  supprossed  i:)28. 

Paths  gu  from  hence  S.  over  the  Stvtz  into  the  DaTos-thal, 
and  E.  oyer  the  Selviette  into  the  Engadine.  The  latter  itm 
up  the  Yattey  of  Tareiiiay  aod  down  the  Talley  of  Suss.  Sfiis 
U  9  stimden  from  Klosters. 

ROUTE  88. 

PASS  OF  THE  JUI.IER,  FHOM  COIRE  UP  THE  VALLEY  OF 
OBEIlUALBSXEiri(,  TO  THE  BATHS  OF  ST.  MALBi:^Z,  IN  JUL 
ENGADINE.  • 

16  3/1  standen  «  53 1/3  English  miles. 

The  long-projected  carriage  road  up  the  valley  of  theOber- 
halbstein,  and  across  Ibe  Julier,  bos  at  length  been  under- 
taken by  the  canton  of  thcGrisons,  and  was  so  far  advanced, 
in  September,  1837,  that  carria^'es  w  ith  2  or  i  horses,  could 
drive  as  far  as  Tiefenka.slen.  The  rest  of  the  journey  may  be 
performed  in  a  char.  But  the  entire  road  may  possibly  be 
completed  in  13^.  Thereis  as  yet  great  want  of  inns  beaween 
Goire  and  St.  Mauritz.  Lenz  is  a  tolerable  dining-place;  but 
the  traveller  will  do  well  in  stowing  aw  ay  some  eatables  in 
his  wallet,  in  case  of  accidents.  He  will  every  where  be  able 
to  procure  the  tolerable  wine  of  the  Valteline. 

On  quitting  Coire,  the  traveller  leaves,  on  the  1.,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Schaltik-thal,  and  passes  through  the  villaics 
of  Malix,  Churwalden,  and  Parpan;  then,  over  a  barren  heaik, 
to 

4  8/4  Len  I— (Ififi :  Krone;  not  very  good).  Here  the  road 
divides ;  one  branch,  a  path,  rims  to  the  Albola  (Route  83); 
the  other  is  the  carriage-road  to  the  Julier.  Beyona  Lenz,  tftie 
Romansch  tongue  (p.  2i5)  is  almost  exclusively  spoken;  even 
German  is  rarely  understood,  except  in  the  inns. 

The  river  Albula  is  crossed,  in  order  to  reach  Tiefenkaslen 
(Rom.  Caste),  a  village  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in  a 
ileeii  hollow,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oberhalbstein.  This  val- 
ley runs  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Julier  and  Septimer,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles.  It  is  scattered  over  with  ruins  of  castles; 
'  no  less  than  10  of  which  may  still  be  coiinted.  Immediately 
above Tiefenkasten,  the  road  is  carried  through.a  remaritah'^ 
gorge,  called  the  Stein,  which  has  been  coin  pared,  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery,  with  the  Via  Mala  (Route  87). 

2  Conters.  Above  (his  SavQgnin.or  Schweimog^n- 
At 
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I  Tinzen — Itm^lravellers  are  received  at  the  Muse  of 
llic  magistrale  (Landvo^ht ),  Do.scli ;  it  is  hiil  hun)!)U»  quarters. 
This  part  of  the  valley  is  very  bleak  and  bare;  its  iiilial)ii;ints, 
ihv  >voiiu'n  especially,  have  a  most  squalid  aspect.  A  con- 
sfanl  and  steep  ascent  lliioii^h  the  villa;.'es  of  Holna,  Molins 
(AJuhlen),  to  reach  >vhich  the  road  crosses  the  stream,  re- 
4:rossiiig  it  to  the  neit  village  of  Saur  and  Marmels,  brings 
yoa  lit  length  to 

3  1/9BivioStalla  (the  Gapadn,  who  acts  as  parish  priest, 
WouM  possibly  accomniodate  a  traveUer).  This  village  lies 
iit  the  foot  of  two  passes,  the  Seplimer,  on  the  rt.,  leading  into 
the  Val  JJreiiaplia  and  the  .Inlier,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  E. 
Il  is  placed  in  a  sechuh'd  biisin,  sliut  in  by  hijili  mountains, 
in  a  climate  so  severe  that  aii  \ ciietalidn  is  stunted.  Not  a 
irec  can  grow  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people  are  re- 
4luced  to  burn  sheep  dung  for  flael.  pQtatoea  rarely  ripen  at 
Ms  height— 5630  ft.  ahove  the^sea. 

It  takes  about  two  hours  to  ascend  from  Stalla  to  the 
SMmmit  of  the  Julier  Pass.^HdO  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The 
ascent  is  not  dilVicult,  and  the  pass  is  remarkably  safe  from 
avalanchi'S.  Its  scenery  is  not  particularly  grand,  the  outline 
of  the  iiiniintains  being  round.  On  the  lop,  the  road  passes 
beiNNcen  two  rudely-fiewn  pillars  of  granite  (derived  from 
the  neighbouring  inouniains),  believed  to  be  Roman,  called 
Jttliui*$Column$,  They  are  about  4  ft.  high,  destitute  of 
inscription,  but  may  have  betfn  set' up  as  mile-stones  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  caused  aRoman  highway  to  be  carried 
from  Ghiavenna  over  ih*'  passes  of  ttieMaloja  and  Julier.  A 
carriage  road  >vas  formed  across  this  pass  to  St.  ^lauritz  in 
1S23;  but,  as  no  atlenipl  was  made,  nil  vcfv  lately,  to  im- 
prove the  approach  to  it  through  the  Oherhalbslein,  little 
advantage  was  gained  by  it.  Flocks  of  Hergamesque  sheep 
.  tire  often  found  on  the  highest  pastures,  near  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  in  summer^  A  still  mm  easy  desceiil  Jeiid6  jnto 
ithe  Engadine,  to  the  yillage  of  . 

3  1/2  Si Iva  Plana,  situated  between  two  small  lakes, 
which  are  feeders  and  reservoirs  of  the  river  Inn,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  from  the  two  passes  Of  the  Julier  and  Maloja, 
55r)0  ft.  above  the  sea. 

About  4  miles  iow,er  down, ou  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inn, 
stands  .  .  • 

t  1/4  $f V Jf at^lr.---^Tliere  are  thre^  ifins  here,. the  Upper 
(0b6re},best;  Bfitilaf^^and' Iffnlatib^^l^hof:  the  aeeommo- 
dation  in  all  is  of  the  homeliest  kind.  This  Utile  Yillage  Is 
rising  into  repute  in  Switiserland  as  a  watering-pla(9e,  upon 
the  strength  of  its  very  powerful  chalybeate  waters,  first 
described,  15:U),  by  Paracelsus.  The  spring  rises  at  the  foot 
Of  Mount  llosegg,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Inn.  A  Murhaue 
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has  been  built  over  it.  Tlie  water  is  heated  to.  supply  the 

baihs. 

The  villase  contains  but  160  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is 
really  deiigntful,  oYerloo^ing  the  Inn,  and  seYenil  beauiifitl 
meo  lakes  which  that  river  forms  in  tiiis  part  of  its  course. 
The  dimate  is  too  cold  to  allow  even  barley  to  flourish ;  the 
surrounding  iand  is  chiefly  laid  out  in  pastures,  which  are  let 
to  Bprgamasque  shepherds ;  and  there  are  some  forests  of 
larch  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  lilUe  lake,  close 
to  the  village  which  is  generally  frozen  over  from  St.  Androv's- 
day  (the  end  of  November)  to  the  beginning  of  May,  furnishes 
capital  trout. 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  descriptions  of  the  Engadine,  the 
author  mentions  that,  on  repairing  to  church  on 'a  Sunday,  at 

St.  Maurity,  he  found  the  parish  fire-^ingloe  drawn  up  by  lha 
side  of  the  pulpit— the  church,  in  this  and  other  villages, 
being  somewhat  profanely  used  as  an  engine-house.  He 
found  the  oflice  of  watchman  filled,  and  its  duties  discharged, 
by  a  woman,  and  a  female  also  occupied  the  situation  of 
balier,  the  bakehouse  being  the  properly  of  the  parish. 

The  principal  Excursions  to  be  made  from  St.  Mauritz 
•re  up  the  valiey  to  the  Lugni  See,  the  source  of  the  Inn 
(Eo«te  89);  to  the  great,  Bernina  Racier  (Route  8&)|iand» 
down  the  valley,  to  the  pass  of  Finstermflnz  ( Route  84). 

ROUTE  83. 

coins  TO  POME  IN  TUE  ENGADINE,  BT  WEISS£NSI£Uf ,  ATO 

%UE  ALBULA  PASS/ 

li  1/9  stundena-47  1/2  Eng.  miles. 

A  bridle-path,  barely  practicable  for  light  carts*  As  far  as 

4  1/^  LenXyit  is  identical  with  the  preceding  route,  but  at 
Lenz  it  turns  round  the  jihoulder  of  the  mountain  to  the  E., 
leaving  Tiefenkasten  on  the  right,  and,  passing  the  village  of 
Brienz,  ascends  the  vale  of  Albula.  On  the  left  lowers  the 
Gastie  of  Belfort,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock.  In  about  3 
miles  more  we  reach  the  Baths  of  Alveneu,  on  the  rl.  bank  of 
the  Albula,  and,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Davos  Thai  and 
the  stream  running  out  of  it,  follow  the  Albula,  ascending,  in 
k  S.E.  direction,  to 

8  3/4  Filisur,  a  village  on  its  rt.  banl^.  Near  it  stand 
the  ruins  of  Schloss-Greifenstein.  The  inhabitants  of  fhis 
•M\(\  the  adjoining  valley  emigrate  from  home  to  various  parts 
of  Europe,  where  they  exercise  the  craft  of  pastry-cooks, 
frequently  returning  hither^lo  end  their  days  in  opulence 
earned  by  industry.  Two  miles  above  Filisur  are. the  aban- 
doned sflYer  mines  of  RonaoelsaA  and  4  miles  from  hence  the 
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jNitli  enters  Ihe  namw  mine  ealled  BergunerSlein,  wbich, 
like  that  nearTiefenkasten  (p.  S78),  hag  been  compared  with 

the  Via  Mala.  For  a  distance  or  mure  (ban  1000  ft.  the  path 
is  hewn,  or  blasted,  out  of  the  Tace  or  ihe  rocitt  ejid  tbe  Albula 

roars  at  a  depth  of  500  or  600  ft.  below. 

2  Bergiin  CRom.  Bergogn), a  villajie  of  about  000  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  Protestants,  speaking  Komansch,  and  muleteers 
or  carters  by  proression.  A  Proteslaut  sjood  was  held  here 
1617. 

A  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  inn,  or  chalet,  of 

n  Weissenstein,  4900  ft.  abote  tbe  sea,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  small  lake,  tbe  fountain  bead  of  the  Albula.  "  A  few 
stunted  firs  are  scattered  about  the  lower  end,  where  the  water 
is  shallow:  on  all  other  sides  the  lake  lies  dark  and  treeless, 
beneath  the  frightful  precipices  that  towerabove."  The  ascent 
from  this  point  is  very  rapid,  the  path  lies  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  lake;  traces  of  the  Roman  road  may  be  discovered  near 
this.  A  savage  raving,  called  Truromer-tbal,  because  filled 
vith  fragments  of  broken  roeks,  hurled  down  tnm  the  heights 
abo?e,  along  with  tbe  avalanches,  which  render  this  part  of  the 
pass  dangerous  in  spring,  brings  the  traveller  to 

1 1/i  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Albula.  The  culminat- 
ing point,  marked  by  a  cross,  is  6980  feet  above  the  sea  level: 
near  it  is  another  small  lake.  It  is  a  scene  of  complete  deso- 
lation. On  the  N.  of  the  path  rise  the  two  peaks  of  the  Al- 
Aila^Crap  Alv,  or  White  Rock, 7560  ft.;  aod  ou  the  S.E. 
that  of      Err,  8770  ft.  high. 

The  descent  into  the  Ober-EngadUie  is  also  at  times  ex- 
posed to  avabinches. 

i  Pont,  or  Punt,  in  Route  64. 

ROUTE  84. 

fH£  nifOAnucn;  st.  mauritz  to  isAuosnSy  amo  tm  pass 

OF  FtRSTBBJIUillZ. 

IS  stondeiMBsiO  Eng.  miles.  , 

A  tolerable  charvioad,  traverses  the  Engadine. 

The  Engadine,  or  Valley  of  tt^  Upper  Inn,  is  nearly  60 
miles  long,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  valleys  among 
the  Alps,  varying  between  an  elevation  of  5600  ft.  above  the 
sea,  at  Sils,  the  highest  village,  and  323i  ft.  at  Martinsbruck, 
the  lowest.  It  has  at  least  20  tributary  valleys.  Owing  to 
this  high  elevation,  and  the  icy  bsrrier  of  enormous  glaciers 
wliich  separates  it  from  Italy  on  the  S.,  it  possesses  a  most 
ungenial,  nay,  severe  cliraete.  In  tbe  language  of  its  inhabi*. 
tants  it  bas.O  months  of  winter  and  3  of  cold  weather.  The 
only  grain  grown  in  it  is  rye  and  barley,  a  stunted  crop ;  and, 

16. 
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in  Uie  opper  portion,  potato^  raroly  come  to  matorily  ;  yei 
il  it  one  oftlie  most  opulent  i^lleys  among  the  Alps,  thotifh 

the  iouree  of  its  wpnith  must  be  sought  fur  In  another  theatre 
than  the  valley  ilself.  its  inhabitants,  aware  of  ihe  incle- 
mency of  their  climate  and  of  the  barrenness  of  its  soil,  arc 
but  lillle  addicted  to  agricidture.  The  surface,  where  not 
actually  bare  rock,  is  ciiher  covered  with  forests  or  converted 
to  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  on  the  lower 

S rounds,  set  apart  for  the  plough  or  spade.  Yet  even  of  this 
le  natives  appear  to  take  small  account;  they  let  their  pas* 
tores  annually  to  the  Bergamasque  shepherds,  and  intrust 
the  mowing  of  their  meadows  and  the  gathering  of  the  liay 
harvest  to  Tyrolese  haymakers,  who  resort  to  the  valley  at 
the  season  when  their  labour  is  required.  The  sons  of  the 
valley,  for  the  most  part,  erni|:rate  al  an  early  age,  scatter 
themselves  over  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  may  be  found 
in  most  of  the  great  capitals  exercising  the  professions  of 
pastrycooks,  confectioners,  distillers  of  liqueurs,  keepers  oC 
caf^s,  and  sellers  of  chocolate.  Many  of  them  in  the  exercise 
ef  their  calling  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  heeome  mil^ 
lionnaires  in  florins,  with  which  they  retire  to  end  their  days 
by  the  side  of  the  stream  of  their  native  valley.  They  dis- 
play their  wealth  especially  in  the  architecture  of  their  houses, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  large  dimensions,  by  their 
decorations  of  whitewash  and  fresh  paint.  They  are  usually 
decked  out  with  fresco  frieses,  and  pillars,  reminding  one  of 
ihe  pretension  to  taste  of  a  cockney  citizen's  box  near«London, 
eomhined  with  the  studied  neatness  of  aDdtcbman's  country 
house,  both  equally  unexpected  and  out  of  place,  amidsl  the 
savage  landscape  of  a  Grison  valley.  Some  of  the  buildings 
really  may  be  called  spleiidid,  though  few  are  in  good  taste. 
The  windows  are  few  and  small,  to  guard  against  admitting 
the  cold.  Poverty  is  rare,  beggary  almost  unknown,  and  the 
people,  who  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  parishes, 
Protestants,  are  creditably  distinguished  for  their  morality, 
and  are  exempt  from  the  vices  common  in  other  parts  of 
Swilaeriand.  Their  pastors  are  held  in  greet  respect,  bat 
their  pay  is  miserable,  affi»rding  a  striking  proof  of  the  wor«* 
king  of  a  vohaiUary  sytfam.  The  sabbath  is  strictly  ob- 
irorved  ;  strangers  only  are  allowed  on  that  day  to  ride  of 
drive  until  after  church-time. 

The  accommodation  of  travellers  is  not,  as  yet,  much  stu- 
died in  the  Engadine.  The  Inns  (except  at  St.  Maurilz)  are 
very  inferior,  and  the  traveller  who  resorts  to  them  must  be 
prepared  often  to  content  himself  with  hard  rye  bread,  baked 
only  once  a  quarter;  eggs,  dieese,  and  perhaps  coffee.  The 
universal  language  is  the  Ladin  (see  p.  245) ;  but  among  the 
iOturn^  em^rants,  in  almost  every  viUage,  may  1^  fottul 
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individaals  speaking  French,  Italiiui,  or  even  Knglisti.  Many 
iifthe  retired  palissiers  are  otherwise  well-inforined  men; 
so  that  it  is  •seldom  that  the  stranger  will  not  find  an  inter- 
pmer.  The  wine  of  the  Valleline  may  be  had  good  and 
eheap,  and  pastry  (made  with  flour  imported  Trom  St.  Gall) 
is  set  bii'ore  the  traveller  in  spots  where  whealen  bread  is 
not  to  be  had;  indeed,  some  villa;^es,- which  cannot  boast  H 
shoemaker  or  tailor,  possess  10  or  15  pastry-cooks. 

The  higher  Alpine  pastures  of  the  Eiij^adineare  letoulevcry 
summer  to  Bergamasque  shepherds,  from  the  valleys  Seriana 
and  Brembana,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps— a  wild,  dark, 
and  scowling  class  of  men,  but  hardy  and  honest,  clad  in 
homespun  brown  and  white  blankets,  and  feeding  fHigally  or 
water  pollenta  of  maize-meal,  and  a  little  cheese.  They  ar^ 
rive  about  the  beginning  of  July,  with  their  flocks  lean  an*! 
meagre,  after  their  long  march,  performed  goneraUy  in  the 
cool  of  the  night.  After  a  solitary  sojourn  of  nearly  3  months, 
spending  often  the  night  as  well  as  (lay  in  the  open  air  among 
their  flocks,  they  return  home  with  fattened  kine  and  long 
fleeces,  whi^  are  9M  to  the  wool  manufacturers  of  Ber« 
game. 


Just  below  St.  Maurilz,  the  Inn,  on  quitting  the  small  lake, 
forms  a  pretty  fall.  The  first  villages  passed  are  Celerina  and 
Samadan  (Sommo  d'On,  Romansch ;  summum  OEni),  the 
principal  and  wealiiiic^st  village  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  with 
500  inhabitants.  Opposite  to  it,  the  valley  of  Pontresina 
opens  out,  op  wluch  runs  the  road  totheBemina  (Route  85). 
.  Beyond  Bevers  the  iMth  fh>m  the  Albula  (Route  83)  mo 
eends  into  the  valley.  • 

At  the  foot  of  the  Albula  lie  Ponte,  and  Madulein,  and 
over  the  latter  village  toNvers  the  ruined  Castle  of  Gardoval, 
connected  with  which  the  following  story  is  told  :— In  the 
days  of  the  Fauslrecht,  before  Switzerland  was  free,  this 
castle  was  held  by  a  tyrannical  and  licentious  Seigneur  or 
Bailiff,  who  greatly  oppressed  the  peasantry  around,  retain- 
ingin  his  pay  a  liody  of  lawless  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  his  neighbours.  This  liberiin^  lord  in  an  e?il 
•  hour  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fair  daughter  of  Adam,  a  farmer  of 
the  opposite  village  of  Camogasc.  The  maiden  was  still  of  a 
tender  age,  hut  of  surpassing  beauty,  like  an  opening  rosebud. 
One  morning,  her  father,  who  doated  fondly  on  hor,  was 
surprised  by  a  summons  brought  by  two  of  the  bailifl  s  ser- 
vants, to  convey  bis  daugh^eif*  to  the  castle*  The  father 
itiied  his  indignation  j  promised  obedience,  and  nest  morn- 
ing set  oat,,  condncting  his  daughter  atUred  as  a  hiide,  and 
•ccompaniA  i^y.a  luunber  oi  his  friends  in  festive  garment» 
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Its  to  a  but  with  mournful  mien.    The  lord  of  the 

c-nslle  wat(  hcd  the  approach  of  his  virtini  with  impationrp 
and  ruj»hing  down  to  meet  her  was  about  to  clasp  her,  >^hcn! 
m  bii  polloling  lips  could  touch  her  fair  cheek,  her  fatliePs 
dagger  was  buried  deep  in  h\$  breast,  and  his  companions 
throwing  off  their  peaceful  garh,  «Qd  hnndishing  their  con 
cealed  weapons,  fell  upon  the  guards,  and  made  themseWtt 
masters  of.thelyrant's  stronghold.  1 1  was  immediately  burnt, 
and  from  thalday  freedom  dawned  upon  the  serfs  of  the  Em- 
gadine. 

a  Zutz,  orSnoz  is  a  village  of  550  inhabitants.  An  old 
tower  still  remains  of  the  Stammhaus,  or  original  caslle  of 
the  nmily  of  Planta.  who,  as  far  back  as  1139,  held  the 
finndine  in  feof.  The  cUroate  here  first  becomes  a  liule 
milder,  Zutz  being  shellered  from  Che  cold  blasts  desceodiog 
fiom  the  Maloja.  There  is  a  t»th fromScanfs  to  Davos,over 
the  Scaleita  pass,  7820  ft.,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 

At  the  Ponie  Alto,  under  the  Casannaberg,  is  the  division 
between  Lpper  and  Lower  Engadine;  the  country  now  as- 
sumes a  more  romantic  character,  but  the  road  is  rougher  and 
more  hilly. 

i  Gernet?».or  Zernets,  is  a  considerable  village  with  a 
handsome  church,  ami  two  feudal  towers,  one  of  which  an- 
t  iently  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Flanta  fhnkiiy,  and  is  cal- 
Jed  Wildenberg.  Up  the  opposite  valley  of  Foroo  runs  i 
path  into  the  Miinster  Thai,  by  the  BuCRiiora  Pass.  6  slunden. 
Jfy  the  Val  Forno  you  may  reach  Bormio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  Pass  of  the  Stelvio. 

The  names  Lavin,  Zutz,  and  Ardetz,  three  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  Engadme,  are  said  to  be  a  Romansch  corruption 
of  the  Latin  Lavinium,  Tutium,  and  Ardea. 

I  he  road  winds  much  up  and  down  to  reach  the  villages, 
which  are  often  perched  on  the  top  of  steep  heights,  as  in  the 
Aiase  of  Guarda.  Between  Ardets  and  Fatten,  it  also  mak» 
?  wide  sweep,  away  from  the  river  Inn.  Tarasp.  on  the  rl. 
bank  of  the  Inn,  opposite  Fettan,  is  the  only  Catholic  village 
in  the  Engadine;  its  inhabitants  differ  from  their  neighbourt 
in  another  respect,  that  they  do  not  emigrate.  Though  less 
enlightened  perhaps,  they  devote  themselves  to  tiiiioK  their 
own  land.  •      ^  • 

4  Sehttols  or  Sehniz,  the  most  populous  place  ia  the 
valley,  contains  1143  inhabitants,  and  is  preuily  sitottad. 
I  here  is  much  corn-land  near  this.  Avalanches  sometimes 
fall  from  the  hill  of  Balluns  behind.  At  Schools,  the  M 

Bomansrh  translation  of  the  Bible  was  printed  1679.  Seep. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  scene  in  the  En-adine  is 
near  Kcnaus,  where  a  wooden  bridge,  00  feet  span  i^  throwu 
^ar  m  deep  gorge  caUeij|  >Vrauiiiia  Tobei,  through  whicU  a 
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tonrnt  issues  out  of  the  vale  of  Ramosch.  Above  the  bridge, 
which  is  called  Poiitc  Piedra^  rises  ihe  ruiued  caaile  Ghia-r 
muff,  burnt  by  the  Ausirians  in  1475. 

The  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn  is  very  grand  on  ap^ 
proaching  •  « 

3  M  a r  t i  n  sbrQek  (Pomaititio).  Here  the  IraTeller,  after 
crossing  ibe  river,  leaves,  the  Inn  to  find  its  way  at  once 
through  the  pass  of  FhistermUni;  the  path  taltes  a  more  cir-> 
cuitous  route,  and  ascends  a  considerable  wooded  eminence, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and  Tyrol,  and 
enters  the  Austrian  dominions  a  s^hort  while  before  reac  hing 
Nauders,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  inn,  about  a  nnle  distant 
from  the  remarkable  defile  of  Fiusterniuuz.  (See  llaodbook 
for  ^oMth  Germany.) 

KOUXE  85. 

PASS  OF  TAB  BBRHINA,  fROV  SAMAIHDI  IH  THB  BHCAMini 
TO  TIRANO  IH  THB  TALTBLlKBi  BT  F0NTBW!IA»  AMD 
PU8CUAT0* 

10  sfunden  =  32  3/iEng.  miles. 

The  Bernina  is  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Eogadineand  of  Brecaglia  on.tBe  N.»  from 
the  Valteline  on  the  S.  They  vary  in  height  between  8000 

and  12,000  ft.,  the  highest  summits  hein;;  the  Ligoncio,  the 
Monte  del  Oro,  the  Kosegg  (Rosatb,  and  in  Romansch,  Ru-« 
selg),  the  Monte  della  Disgrazia,  and  the  Pizzo  Scalino.  Se- 
veral arduous  paths  cross  it,  but  the  roost  frequented  is  that 
called,  par  excellence,  the  Bernina  Pass,  a  bridle-path, 
practicable  at  its  two  extremities  for  chars,  and  traversed  au** 
nually  by  700 or  800  mules. 

Prom  Samaden  the  road  tarns  S.  ascending  tiie  YalPon- 
tresina*  hj  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent  Fhitt»  to  . 

1 1/i  Pontresisa,  a  village  having  an  inn.  From  this 
place,  an  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  the 
glacier  of  Bernina,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Alps,  filling  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Val  Rusegj?.  The  Flatz  issues  out  of 
a  cave  of  ice  called  Sboccadura,  at  its  base.  This  glacier  is 
slated  to  extend  without  interruption  a  distance  of  50  utiles. 
Several  other  arms  or  branches  of  this  vast  sea  of  ice  desceml 
the  side  valleys  on  tbe  W.  of  our  route,  and  appear  from 
lime  to  time  in  view. 

.  1  3/4  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  are  8.  inns;  the  middle 

one  ts  said  to  be  the  best. 

1  1/3  By  Ihe  cidminating  point,  7180  ft.  above  the  sea,  are 
several  lakes.  A  branch  path  passes  them,  and  descends  ati. 
once  to  the  village  of  Puschiavo  (Germ.  Puscblaf).  The 
other  hraiich,  usually  taken,  turns  oil  to  the  £..,  near  thc^ 


986  Routed — Coire  to  Splugen. 

extremity  of  ilic  La^o  iiiaucliOy  and  crosses  ihe  ridge  called 

Cainiiiu,  lo 

1  1  <a  Fiicadella,  the  first  viU^  Id  tbe  ?aUey  of.Pus^ 
rhiavo. 

2  1/3  Puschiavo,  a  vill^eoflOiS  inhabitants,  the  prin* 
ripal  place'in  the  valley,  is  mainly  supported  by  tbe  conside- 
rat)le  traflic  of  goods  through  it.   Above  il^  on  a  height,  sland 

llie  ruins  of  the  (]aslic  of  Oli^'ali.  * 

Nearly  oue-lhini  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  populous  val- 
ley are  ProiestaulSy  tbe  language  spoken  is  a  corrupt  lla— 
lian. 

About  three  miles  lower  down,  the  road  skirts  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  eharming  little  lalie  of  Puschiavo,  famed 

for  its  trout. 

a  Br  us io  is  the  last  Swiss  village.  On  quitting  the  lake, 
the  river  passes  through  a  very  narrow  deflle,  barely  allowing 
room  for  the  road  and  the  stream.  It  is  a  raging  torrent^ 
and  as  it  approaches  the  Adda,  requires  to  be  restrained  w  ith- 
in stone  dykes  of  solid  masonry,  which  have,  noerlbeless, 
proved  insuflicient  to  protect  its  banks  from  inundation. 
Beyond  this»  the  Yaltdine,  or  Vale  of  tbe  Adda,  opens 
out  at 

1  Tirana.  See  Handbook  for  Sooth  Germany^ 

ROUTE  ^. 
comB  TO  splOabn,  by  tbb  via  kala. 

3  3/i  posts=32  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  or  malle  posle  goes  4  times  a  week  :  twice 
iHrer  the  Spliigeo  and  twiee  over  the  Bernardin.  The  road 
is  excellent  all  the  wa^.  It  is  a  drive  of  about  6  hours,  post* 
ing,  from  Coire  to  Splugen,  and  about  i  1/2  hours  from  Spill* 
gen  to  Coire.   Kxcellont  inns  at  Andecr  and  Splugen. 

From  Coire  (Route  07)  lo  Reichenau  there  is  not  much 
deserving  notice  in  the  scenery  uf  the  valley  of  the  Rhine; 
but  the  mountain  (iaiando,  on  its  I.  bank,  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object.  The  road  ruus  along  a  nearly  level  bottom  as 
far  as  « 

ReiehenaOy  which  is  a  group  of  houses  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  3  Rbines.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  ToU^ 
house  (16  kr.  paid  for  9  horses);  the  inn  zum  Adier  (Algle); 
and  the  Chateau^  a  handsonc  whitewashed  country-seat  of 
the  Planta  family.  At  the  end  of  the  last  conlury  it  was 
converted  into  a  school  by  the  biirgo-niaster  1  scharner.  In 
1793,  a  young  man  calling  himself  Chabot,  arrived  here  on 
foot  with  a  stick  in  bis  hand,  and  a  bundle  on  his  back.  He 
presented  a  hitter  of  introduction  to  M.  Jost,  ibe  head  mas- 
ter; In  conseqiienee  of  which  he  was  appointed  nsber,  and 
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for  8  months  gave  lessons  in  French,  malbemalics,  and  bis- 
tory.  This  forlorn  stranger  was  no  other  than  Louia  Phi-* 
lippe,  DOW  King  of  the  French,  then  Duke  de  Chartrei,  irho 
had  heen  forced  hj  the  march  of  the  French  army  to  qnil 
Brenigarten  and  seek  conceahnesit  here  in  the  perrorniance 
or  the  hnmblp  diitios  oT  a  s<  lioolmaster,  and  in  that  capacity 
made  himseir  equally  beloved  by  masters  and  pupils.  His 
secret  was  known  only  to  M.  lost.  During  his  residence 
here  he  must  hiive  heard  the  news  of  his  father's  death  on 
the  scatToid,  and  bis  mother's  transportation  to  iUada- 
gascar.  ^ 

At  Reichenaa  the  road  Is  carried  o^er  the  two  arma  of  tho 
Rhine  by  two  covered  wooden  brid-zos,  each  of  one  elegant 
arch.  The  lower  brid^se  is  237  a.  lo[\g  and  80  ft.  above  the 
river.  The  junction  of  the  rivers  is  well  seen  from  the  castle 
garden.  The  more  abundant  waters  of  the  IJ inter  Rhein, 
coming  from  the  Bernnrdin  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Adubi, 
are  of  an  ash  colour  or  dirty  blue  ;  while  those  of  the  Vorder 
Khein,  rising  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Crispalt  and  Lukmauier, 
are  ohserved  to  lie  of  a  greeniah  hae.  The  rotd  np  the 
Yorder  Rhein  to  its  source,  and  to  Andermatt,  on  the  Si. 
Gothard,  is  described  in.  Route  77. 

The  road  to  the  Spliigen  follows  the  course  of  the  Hinter^ 
Rhein.  On  the  rt.  of  it,  as  you  ascend  the  hill  beyond  Hei- 
chenau,  the  Gallows  may  be  seen  standing'  in  a  lield  A 
little  further,  on  the  top  of  a  commandiiifi  rock  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  l\hine,  and  approached  by  a  Ioiiij:  bridge,  rises 
the  Castle  of  Rhoetzuns  (Rhoetia  ima)  :  it  is  still  inhabited. 

This  part  of  the  Rheinthal,  catted  the  valley  of  Domleselig 
(Vallis  Domestica),  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  ?ast 
number  of  Castles  (21)  which  crown  almost  every  rock  or 
knoll  on  either  side  of  the  river,  mostly  in  ruins,  sometimes 
standing  out  boldly  from  a  dark  background  of  forest,  at 
others  so  identified  by  decay,  by  the  weather  tints,  and  by 
the  lichen  growth,  with  the  apparently  inaccessible  rocks  on 
which  they  stand,  as  barely  to  be  distinguished.  Their  pic- 
turesque donjons  and  battlements  contribute  not  a  little  to 
'enhance  the  charms  of  the  landscape ;  they  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  historical  monuments  to  commemorate  the  revolu- 
tion by  which  the  power  of  a  tyrannical  feudal  aristocracy, 
the  lords  of  these  fastnesses,  was  broken  nnd  their  strong- 
holds burnt  by  the  peasants  of  this  vaUey,  whom  they  had 
long  oppressed 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  district  is  the  intricate  inter- 
mixture  of  language  and  religion.  There  are  scarcely  two 
adjoining  parishes,  or  even  hamlets,  speaking  the  same 
tongue  and  professing thesame  (liith.  Thus  at  Coire,  German 
it  the  prevailing  language,  and  Protestant  the  religion  of  the 
m^ority ;  at  Ems,  the  first  village  on  the  road^  wmanscb 
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(p.  il5)  is  spoken.  Tamins  and  Relclicnau  are  Catholic  anif 
German  ;  Bonaduz.  divided  from  Ibem  only  by  the  Rhine,  is 
reformed,  and  speaks  Romansrh.  Rhcelzuns  and  Katzis  arc 
two  Romish  villages;  but  in  the  lirst  the  language  is  Ger- 
man, in  the  second  Roniansch.  The  inhabitants  of  Heiu- 
zenberg  are  Protestant  and  Gorman ;  at  Tbusis  Ihey  arc 
formed  and  German;  at  Zillis  and  Scbams  refonned  and 
Bomanseb.  Splugen  and  Hinter  Rbein  farm  the  boundarx 
at  once  ortheRomanscblaiigaageand  Protestant  religioo. 

The  castle  of  Orlenstelli,  on  the  ft.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is 
one  of  ihe  fmest  an(l  best-preserved  in  the  valley  :  it  «  «tai 
inhabited  by  the  Travers  family.  . 

Near  the  village  of  Katzis  a  beautiful  view  opens  out,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Rhine,  up  Ihe  valley  of  UberhallH- 
slein,  wilh  the  snows  of  Mount  Albula  (Route  83)at.theUr- 
mination  of  the  visU.  The  river  Albula  enters  the.nhnie 
between  KAtzis  and  Tbnsis.  .  ^ 

This  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  exhibits  dismal  traces  of  the 
ravages  produced  by  the  torrent  NoUa,  wdlch,  rising  at  the 
base  of  the  Piz  Beveren,  on  the  W .  of  our  route,  joms  the 
Rhine  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
that  river.  It  is  subject  to  very  sudden  swells  after  rain, 
when  it  rushes  down,  tearing  up  the  rocks  and  carryinj^ 
along  with  it  heaps  of  stone,  mud,  and  gravel,  which  not 
only  overspread  its  own  banks,  but  frequently  bloek.npihe 
bed  of  the  Bhine  and  cause  desolating  inundations.  Thus 
a  district,  previously  fertile  and  beautiftil,  has  been  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  (since  1807)  converted  into  a  desert, 
and  its  fields  either  buried  under  stony  rubbish  or  converted 
into  marsh.  The  evil  has  been  annually  increasing  for  se- 
veral years  past,  but  hopes  are  entertained  of  arresting  it  and 
recovering  the  land.  With  this  view  extensive  dykes  are 
being  constructed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ^ 

1  3/i  Thusis— (ffiit:  Algle.d'Or,  tolerable)-^  village  of 
670  inhabitants,  finely  situated  on  a  terrace  under  the  Heln-^ 
zenberg.    Tbusis,  according  to  some,  is  only  the  word 
Tuscia,  the  country  of  the  Tuscans,  who  first  colonised  these 
valleys,  changed  in  the  Romansch  dialect. 

Immediately  on  the  outside  of  Thusis  the  Nulla  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  On  the  rt.,  at  the  end  of  the  vaUey, 
appears  the  peak  of  the  Piz  Reveren. 

Above  Thusis  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  seems  closed  up  by 
the  mountains ;  it  is  only  on  a  nearer  approach  that  the  eye 
discovers  the  opening  of  that  singular  chasm  which  has  defl 
them  through,  affordmg  a  passage  for  the  river,  and  in  mo- 
dern times,  by  artificial  means,  for  the  road.  The  rt.  side 
of  this  colossal  portal  is  guarded  by  the  castle  of  Itealt  (Rhne- 
tia  Alta),  standing  in  the  fork  between  the  Albula  and  the 
Hhine,  and  from  its  lofty  platform,  400  ft.  high,  iookijtj^ 
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«k>wn  upon  both  valleys.  It  is  accessible  only  from  (ho  onst  : 
on  all  other  sides  the  rock  is  a  precipice.  These  moiildt  ring 
ruins  are  ticulitionally  reported  to  owe  their  orij,Mn  to  Khoe- 
ius,  chief  oi  the  Etruscans,  who,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  an 
invasion  of  tlie  Gauls,  establitlied  his  itrongboid  on  this  spot 
B.C.  and  iraDsplaiHed  info  the  Alps  the  people  and  ten- 
goalie  of  Eirut  ia.  The  rmned  chapel  of  St.  John,  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  for 
a  lonj;  time  the  only  Christian  temple  in  the  valley,  where 
heathenism  prevailed  toe  comparatively  lato  period. 

1'hc  Via  Mala,  which  commences  about  a  mile  above 
Thiisis,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  more  than  4  iniles,  is, 
without  doubt  or  exaggeration,  the  most  sublime  and  tremen- 
dooa  deGle  in  Switzerland*  It  is  diffleult  to  give,  with  any 
precision,  the  dimensions  of  this  gorge,  which  has  cleft  the 
mountains  through  the  chine.  The  precipices,  which  often 
rise  perpendicularly  on  both  sides  of  it,  are  certainly  in  some 
places  loot)  ft.  Iiigh.  and,  in  many  places,  not  more  than  10 
yards  apart.  The  Rhine,  compressed  within  this  narrow, 
stony  bed  to  the  width  of  a  pigmy  riv  ulet,  is  barely  audible  as 
it  rushes  through  the  depths  below  the  road. 

The  rocks  of  slate  and  limestone,  composing  the  walls  of 
the  ravine,  are  so  hard  that  they  appear  to  have  suffered  no 
disintegration  from  the  weather;  the  fracture  is  so  fk*esh  and 
sharp  that,  were  the  convulsive  force  from  below,  which  di- 
vided them,  again  called  forth  to  unite  them,  it  seems  as 
though  the  jiulf  would  close,  and  leave  no  aperture  behind. 

When  the  traveller  enters  the  moulh  the  detile,  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  glare  of  sunshine  to  the  gloom  of 
a  chasm,  so  narrow  that  it  leaver  but  a  strip  of  sky  visible 
overhead,  is  eieeedingly  striking.  The  walls  of  rock,  6n  both 
sides,  afford  naturally  not  an  inch  of  space  along  which  a 
goat's  foot  could  clamber;  and,  in  ancient  times,  this  part  of 
the  pass  was  deemed  quite  inaccessible.  The  peasants  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Lost  Gulf  (Trou  percfu,  Verlohrnes  Loch); 
and,  when  they  wanted  to  go  from  Thusis  to  the  higher  val- 
ley of  Schams,  they  ascencled  the  vale  of  the  Nolla  for  some 
distance,  clambering  over  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  Piz  Bcveren,  and  descended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  at  Suvers.  A  second  road,  formed  in  1470,  crossed 
the  mountains  as  before,  but  dipped  down,  from  the  village 
of  Rongella,  into  the  depths  of  the  Via  Mala,  near  the  first 
bridge;  still  avoiding  allogother  the  Trou  perdu.  This  incon- 
venient path,  after  being  used  for  more  than  300  years,  was 
superseded  by  the  present  magniticent  highway,  constructed 
by  the  engineer  Pocobelli.  Avoiding  the  useless  detour,  and 
the  fatiguing  ascent  and  descent,  he  at  once  plunged  into  the 
defile,  and  pierced  the  projecting  buttress  of  rock,  wliich  had 
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previously  denied  all  access  to  it,,  by  the  gallery  or  tunnel  of 
ibe  Verlobrne  Loch,  Sl«  ft.  long,  throogh  ^hich  the  roai 
now  passes.  The  view,  looking  bark  from  this,  throagh  Che 
darkvisla  of  black  rock,  and  therrinfzo  ()fOrs,iipon  the  ruiood 
tower  of  Realt.  and  the  siin-lil  valley  of  Donileschg,  h 
▼cry  pleasing.  The  grooves  of  the  bori»ig-rod,  hy  which  Ibe 
very  b.ird  slalo  roi  k  is  everywhere  streaked,  indieale  how 
ardiitms  was  the  labour  of  construeting  Ibis  part  of  the  road. 
It  was  literally  forcing  a  passage  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  whole  width  of  the  carriage-way  has  heeft 
gained  by  blasting  a  notch,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the 
^nountain.  For  niore  tban  lOOO  ft.  it  is  carried  alont^  beneath 
0  stone  canopy,  thus  artiflcially  hollowed  out.  The  road  is 

firotected  by  a  parapet  wall,  below  which,  at  a  depth  of  many 
lundred  feel,  llie  coulracied  Khine  frets  ihe  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  road  is  in  plates  sleep,  and  flt  for  only  one  car- 
riage to  pass.  A  little  higher  u|),  the  gorge  bulges  out  into  a 
sort  of  basin,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  solitary  house; 
but  it  soon  contracts  again,  and  the  scenery  of  the  pass  may 
be  said  lo  attain  the  height  of  grandeur  beyond  the  first  of 
the  three  hridees,  by  means  of  which  the  road  is  conveyed 
from  side  to  sine  of  the  Khine. 

This  portion  of  the  pass  at  least,  should  be  traversed  on 
Toot;  the  traveller,  hurrying  through  in  his  carriage,  is  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  awful  magnificence. 

The  MiddH  Bridge,  a  most  striking  object,  from  its  grace- 
ftll  proportions,  and  ihc  boldness  with  whicli  its  light  arch 
apans  the  dark  and  deep  gulf  below,  is  approached  by  a  second 
small  gallery,  ]>roU'Cted  by  a  wooden  roof  lo  word  ufl'  failing 
stones.  IldTabouls,  the  lofty  precipices  on  Ihc  one  side  ac- 
tually ovei  hang  those  on  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  chasm 
being  oblique,  and  the  smooth  w61l  of  rock  on  either  side 
being  nearly  parallel,  and  scarcely  wider  apart  above  than 
below.  Looking  over  the  parapet  of  this  bridge,  the  Rhine, 
reduced  to  a  thread  of  yvaler,  is  barely  visible,  boiling  and 
foaming,  in  the  dcpihs  beloyv  Indeed,  in  one  place,  it  is  eu- 
tirciv  lost  to  vie>y— jaujiiu'd  in,  as  it  yyere,  between  the  rcu-ks, 
here  so  slightly  separated  thai  small  stones  and  trunks  of  Gr- 
trees  falling  from  above,  have  been  caught  in  the  chink,  and 
remain  suspended  above  the  water.  The  ordinary  height  of 
the  bridge  above  the  river  is  400  fl.;  and  the  water,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  in  one  place  invisible  at  ordinary  times,  yet, 
at  the  commencement  ofthe  fearful  inundation  of  183i  (al- 
ready alluded  to  in  several  routes),  the  postmaster  of  Thusis, 
who  drove  up  the  Via  l^lala  during  Ihe  storm,  found  that  the 
water  had  risen  lo  yvilhin  a  few  feet  of  ihc  bridge;  the  roar 
was  lerritic;  and,  as  he  drew  up  a  iillle  furlhcj  ou,  iu  cou- 
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'^eqbettKie  of  the  road  being  destroyed,  iwo  mangled  buniaB 

♦bodies  were  swept  past  him  by  tlie  flood. 

The  mod,  again,  is  no  nnore  tlian  a  shelf  hewn  out  of  the 
face  of  the  precipice  overhung  by  the  rock,  so  as  to  be  almost 
a  subterranean  passage,  and  the  >vidlh  of  the  defile  is,  in  pla- 
ces, not  more  than  24  ft.  >'ear  the  third,  or  Upper  liridge, 
however,  a  fine  new  stnictiire— boilt  lo  replace  the  one  swept 
off  in  1834— it  widens  out,  and  the  road  emerges  into  the 
open  valley  of  S(  tiams  (Sexainniensis,  fk'om  sii  bitK>ks,  which 
fall  into  the  Rhine  from  its  sides),  whose  green  meadows  and 
neat  white  cottages  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  contrasted 
with  the  gloomy  scene  behind.  It  has,  however,  suffered 
much  from  the  inundation  of  183i,  Mhicli  converted  the  val- 
ley into  a  lake,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  road,  and  ren- 
dered a  new  line  necessary.  The  first  village  is  Zillis ;  between 
It  and  Andeer,  a  stone,  bearins  the  following  inaoription,  was 
aet  up,  by  the  road-side,  on  a  bridge,  after  the  completion  of 
the  great  highways  over  theSplQgen  and  Bernardine  \—''Jam 
via  patet  hostibus  et  amicis.  Cavete^  Rhati  I  SimplieitOM 
morxim  et  Unto  servabunt  avitain  liber tatem/* 

1  Andeer — (/nn;  Post;  good  and  cheap— bed,  tea,  and 
breakfast,  cost  1 1/2  fr.  each.  It  contains  nuneral  baths,  but 
they  are  not  much  used.  This  is  the  chief  village  in  Schams, 
and  has  400  inhabitants,  who,  like  their  neishbours,  are  Pro- 
testants, and  speak  Rommansdi  (p.  845).  Over  the  doors  of 
many  of  the  cottages,  quaint  yerses  ana  mottoes  in  that  lan- 
guage are  inscribed. 

Above  Andeer  a  very  large  landslip  or  bergfall  occurred  in 
1835,  by  the  giving  way  of  a  mountain,  which  buried  the  road, 
and,  for  16  days,  cut  off  all  communication  up  and  down*  the 
yalley.  LuckUy  it  happened  in  the  night,  so  that  no  one 
was  hurt. 

The  rained  castles,  Tisible  in  the  valley  of  Schams,  have  %n 
historical  interest,  from  being  monuments  of  the  dawn  of 
Orison  liberty.  In  the  last  bal  f  of  the  fourteenth  century  they 
served  as  the  residence  of  bailiffs,  zwingherrn,  or  landvoghts. 
dependents  of  the  Counts  of  Vatz  or  or  the  Bishop  of  Coire, 
petty  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  poor— akin  in  character 
to  Gessler,  the  victim  of  Tell  s  vengeance.  At  length,  a 
peasant,  of  the  Schamser  Thai,  named  Jean  Chaldar,  exaspe^ 
rated  at  the  sight  of  two  horses  which  the  chatelain  of  Fardun 
liad  turned  out  to  ^aze  in  his  fliAd  -of  green  corn,  gave  vent 
to  bis  anger  by  kilhng  the  animals.  He  suffered  punishment 
for  this  act  by  being  long  detained  prisoner  in  a  dark  dungeon. 
One  day,  after  his  release,  the  chatelain  of  Fardun,  in  passing 
cottage,  entered  as  the  family  >vere  at  dinner,  and,  when 
invited  to  partake  of  their  humble  meal,  evinced  his  contempt 
by  spitting  in  the  dish.  Uiaidar,  roused  by  this  filthy  insuU, 
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seized  ihc  oppressor  by  the  throat,  and  thrusting  his  bead 
iiilo  ihc  smoking  dish,  compelled  himlti  partake  ont, saying, 
**  Malgia  sez  la  pull  cha  li  has  coiidui'*— "  Eat  the  soup'thou 
hai^  thus  seasoned."  This  bold  deed  served  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  rising;  the  peasants  flew  to  arms— and  the  castles 
Yiere  stormed  and  burnt. 

One  of  the  flrst  that  fell  was  Barenbiirg,  hieh  is  passed  on 
the  1.  of  iho  road  after  quitting  Andeer.  As  soon  as  !he  road 
has  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Ferrera  and  the  stream  of 
the  Averse,  it  begins  to  mount  in  zigzags  into  the  gorge  v>f 
the  Kofla,  ^hich  closes  up  the  S.  eud  of  the  oval  vale  of 
Schams,  as  the  Via  Mala  does  the  N.  Its  scenery,  though  fine, 
Is  f  astly  Inferior  to  the  lover  pass.  The  Rhine  here  descends 
In  a  cataract,  called  the  fall  of  the  Rofla.  It  does  not  rank 
•s  a  first-rate  waterfall,  but  the  scenery  around  is  pictu- 
resque—the sides  of  the  valley  being  thickly  wooded,  and  the 
river  studded  by  saw-mills,  »here  the  timber  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  is  sawn  into  planks.  A  timber-slide,  similar 
to  that  of  Alpnaeh  (Route  19),  was  constructed  to  convey  the 
trees  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

The  oldest  mule-path,  which  traversed  this  valley  to  Coire, 
crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  still  standing,  to  Suvers, 
where  it  began  painfully  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  high  ground  to  descend  again  at  Thusis. 

The  new  road  leaves  the  bridge  on  one  side,  traverses  a 
small  gallery  cut  In  the  rock,  then  crosses  to  the  1.  hank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  soon  reaches 

1  Spltigen  (Ital.  Spluga)— (/nn:Post;  very  good,  and  not 
dear:  the  landlady  is  French,  and  prides  herself  on  her  cui- 
sine). This  little  village  is  situated  on  the  Rhine, at  the  poiiu 
of  departure  of  the  two  alpine  passes  of  the  SplOgen  and  Ber- 
nardin,  at  a  height  of  4430  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  sufTered 
most  severely  from  the  flood  of  183i,  which  swept  away  more 
than  a  dozen  houses,  in  some  of  which  the  owners  had  been 
seated  at  their  evening  meal  not  an  hour  before.  Five  human 
beings  perished  by  this  catastrophe,  the  effects  of  which  were 
stiU  painfully  yisihle  in  1897.  The  covered  bridge  over  the 
Rhine  escaped  almost  by  a  miradei;  that  over  the  Serindn 
was  soon  annihilated. 

Spliigen  is  the  chief  place  in  the  desolate  pastoral  vale  of  the 
Rheinwald,  and  anciently  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Sax,  in  the 
vale  of  Misocco,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Beruardiue»  but  it 
afterwards  joined  the  Grey  League. 

The  atmosphere  is  very  chilly  here,  and  barley  barely 
ripens. 

The  village  prospers  by  the  coastaBt  psssdtge  of  goods  and 
travellm  le  and  Mm  Ilalgr.  in  autMim  iia  throiiied  wU|i 
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drovers  J  large  herds  of  cattle  and  many  horses  then  cross  the 
Aips  for  the  Milan  market. 

;  Ao  es€ursion  may  made  from  Spliigen^  to  the  source  of 
iheHinler-Rhein.  Jl  will  occupy  5  boara—S  along  the  post- 
road,  2  on  horselNick»  and  1  ou  foot :  it  1$  described  in  tbe 
BerQardioe  Route,  p.  300. 

KOUT£  08. 

^ASS  or  THE  SPLU«CN,>-FU0M  SPLUGEN  TO  CUIAYEKKA  AKD 
'  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

.  To  Colico  5  |)08U«»U  3/i  English  rollfi. 

A  diligence  goes  twice  a-week  over  the  SplOgen  to  Milan. 

With  |)06t  liorses  it  lakes  7  1/2  hours  to  go  IVoinSplQgen  to 
Chiavenna,  including  stoppages. 

N.B.  Without  an  Austrian  Minister's  signature  on  the 
passport  the  frontier  cannot  be  passed,  and  the  traveller  un- 
provided with  it,  will  inevitably  be  turned  back  on  the  surninit 
of  the  mountain*  A  toll  of  15  baiz  is  paid  for  2  horses,  be- 
Iween  Splugen  and  tbe  Austrian  frontier. 
.  Tbe  Spleen  road,  turning  to  tbe  1.  from  tbe  village  of  that 
Oanie  (p.  292)  crosses  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  and  quilling  the  river,  begins  at  once  to  ascend.  It  is 
carried  up  the  valley  of  Ihe  Oberhausen-bach,  a  small  torrent 
which  joins  the  Rbine  at  Splugen,  by  an  entirely  new  line, 
the  old  one  having  been  demolished  by  the  disastrous  tempest 
of  1834.  Indeed  this  little  valley  presents  one  s>veep  of  de- 
folatlon;  road  and  bridges  baviog  been  entirely  carried  away, 
and  enormous  piles  of  broken  rocks  spread  over  its  sides  and 
lK>ttom.  The  new  Ime,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, constructed  by  a  Swiss  engineer,  employed  by  the  canton 
of  the  Grisons,  is,  in  every  respect,  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  A  little  way  above  Splugen  it  is  carried  througli 
a  tunnel,  80  metres  long,  supported  by  a  Gothic  arch. 

After  surmounting  the  district  of  fir  forests  by  an  almost 

Sninterrupted  slope,  the  road  reaches  tbe  summit  of  the  pass. 
ftOO  a.  above  the  sea,  by  means  of  16  skilfully  conducted 
iigzap,  bf  which  the  face  of  tbe  mounuin  is  scaled.  Along 
this  narrow  ridge,  which  is  i  3/i  miles  from  Splttgen,  and 
more  tban  1800  feet  above  it,  runs  the  boundary  line  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Lon^bardy.  Almost  immediately  after 
surmounting  it  the  road  begins  to  descend.  Upon  this  slope 
lies  the  first  cantoniera,  or  bouse  of  refuge;  and,  lower  down, 
a  aeries  of  tourniquets  conduct  to  the 

Auitriao  Custom-bouse,  and  Passport-office— a  group  of 
buildinga,  including  several  very  common  taverns  for  tbe  en- 
Iprtaimnent  of  travellers.  Here  passporU  are  examined  and 
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limage  Marched,  and  the  (rateller  mnit  aHeo  fmHum  upm 
no  inconsiderable  deloy,  especially' iflie  arrives  between  Ift 

and  it  the  douanier^s  (linner>bo«r.  Tne  eostom-house atanda 

at  one  end  of  a  sort  of  oval  basin,  surrounded  by  lofly  moun- 
tain peaks,  among  ^hich,on  the  rt.,of  the  road,  rises  that  of 
the  Spiiigen,  and  Ihe  glaciers  whieh  feed  the  rivers  running 
towards  Italy.  It  is  a  scene  of  extreme  desolation;  not  a 
shrub  of  any  kind  grows  here ;  no  vegetation  is  seen  but 
lichen,  mosses,  and  a  little  coarse  grass.  The  snow  often 
feaehes  up  to  the  windows  of  the  first  story  of  the  honsaa. 

The  route  of  the  SplOgen  was  completed  by  the  Austrian 
Government  in  1823,  to  counteract  the  new  Swiss  road  over 
the  Bernardin,  which,  had  the  Spliigen  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  original  condition  ,  would  have  withdrawn  from  it  all 
Ihe  traffic  inio  lialy.  The  engineer  employed  in  this  un- 
<lerl,ikiiig  was  the  Chevalier  Donegani.  The  old  road,  a  mere 
bridle-path,  proceeded  from  this  elevated  valley,  or  basin, 
direct  to  the  village  of  Isola,  through.  thede£leof  theConllnel^ 
a  most  perilous  spot,  from  Its  dire  and  constant  eipoaare  le 
falling  avalanches. 

The  French  army  of  Marshal  ^Tacdnnald,  who  crossed  the 
Spliigen  between  Ihe  27th  November  andith  December,  1800, 
long  before  the  new  road  was  begun,  in  the  face  of  snow  and 
slorm,  and  oiher  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  lost  nearly 
100  men  and  as  many  horses,  chiefly  in  the  passage  of  the 
Cardlnell.  His  columns  were  llteraHy  cut  through  by  the 
fiining  avalanches,  and  man  and  beast  swept  over  to  certain 
annihTlntion  in  the  abyss  below .  The  carriageH^oad  very  pro- 
perly avoids  the  gorge  of  the  Cardinell  altogether,  but  the 
way  to  it  turns  off  from  the  second  wooden  bridge  crossed  oa 
quitting  the  custom-house. 

IVear  the  scattered  hiindet  Teginate,  the  descent  re-com- 
mences, and  soon  after  the  road  is  carried  through  the  first 
great  gallery  more  than  700  feet  long,  15  feet  high  and  wide»  * 
followed  by  a  second,  6U  feet  long,  and,  after  a  short  interval*; 
by  a  third,  1530  feet  long.  These  galleries,  the  longest  on  an^^ 
Alpine  high  l  oad,  arc  constructod  of  the  most  solid  masonry*^ 
arched  with  loofs,  sloping  outwards,  to  turn  aside  the  snow,* 
supported  on  pillars  or  low  w  indow  s  like  the  embrasures  of  a 
battery.  They  were  rendered  necessary  to  protect  this  portion 
of  the  road  from  falling  avalanches  which  habitually  descend 
the  face  of  the  moimtains,  and  which,  if  not  warded  off,  would 
have  swept  away  the  road  the  first  year  after  it  was  made. 
•  From  the  entrance  of  the  second  gallery  there  Is  a  most 
striking  view  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  houses  of  Isola,  and 
the  long  line  of  zigzags,  abandoned  since  1838,  by  which  the 
traveller  originally  descended  to  Chiavenna.    At  the  village 
of  Pianaz2o,  a  cluster  of  pitch-coloured  hovels,  the  new  line^> 
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a^'ter  desconflinf;  2  nnjrulnr  terraces,  turns  oil*  to  ifie  left,  ami 
troiii  this  point  is  (ai  ricd  almost  in  ono  gradual  slope  to  tho 
Ullage  of  Cainpo  Dolcino.  Ibis  alteration,  by  >^'hich  nearly  :& 
miles  of  diitance  are  laved,  was  rendered  neeeMary  on  aceouni 
i^t  the  injury  done  to  the  old  line  by  the  ftorm  of  1834,  and 
also  by  the  great  dangers  from  avalanches  to  which  that  pari 
of  the  route,  between  Isola  and  the  Cascade  of  the  3fedessimo, 
was  e\p(»se(i  frcmi  avalanches  whicti  fall  rejiiilnrly  into  the 
savage  glen  of  the  Lira,  bchtw  Pi.mazzn,  pnxiiinn^'  an  almost 
annual  loss  of  lire.  In  183.')  live  (icasaiils  and  eiL'ht  horses 
were  over\Nhclmcd  by  ihe  snow  in  this  glen,  as  ihey  were 
Ketarning  from  eooducting  the  diligence  on  a  sledge  over  the 
mountain.  The  postilion  being  nearest  tlie  roek,  which  fortu- 
•alely  8onio>\liat  overhung  the  road,  drew  the  horse  he  rode 
under  the  cliiTas  soon  us  he  heard  the  crash;  to  this  circum- 
Iktance  he  and  Ihe  anirnal  owed  their  preservation.  Although 
buried,  like  ilio  rest  who  perished,  ihey  were  rescued  and  dug 
out  after  an  iinprisonnienl  of  some  hours. 

Pianazzo  stands  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea  as  the 
liridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Spliigen.  The  road,  after  passing 
tbrough  it»  crosses  Uie  little  stceam  of  the  Medessimo,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  feraa  of  the  precipice  OTer  which  it  throws 
aaelf  in  a  beauOfkil  fall  MO  fSiet  high.  The  only  thing  to  be 
regretted  in  the  new  line  of  road  is,  that  by  carrying  the  tra- 
veller above  this  fall,  it  deprives  him  of  the  view'of  it,  unless 
he  choose  to  return  by  ihe  old  road  from  Campo  Dolcino,  t<» 
visit  it.  After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  traverses  a  new 
gallery,  25  metres  long,  and  thence  gradually  descends  upon 
ft  Campo  OolciJio,  which,  io  spite  of  its  sweet-sonnding 
Italian  nanie»  is  but  a  poor  village,  with  a  poor  inn  (Post),  on 
%  small  dreary  grassy  plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lira. 

A  further  improvement  baa  been  made  in  the  coniinttation 
of  the  road,  which,  on  quitting  the  plain,  threads  the  gorge 
of  St.  Giacomo;  an  inscrifition,  by  the  road  side,  commenM»- 
rates  its  completion  by  (^arlo  Donegani,  in  the  reign  of  the 
tmperor  Francis  II.  The  sight  of  Ihe  tourniquets  of  the  ohi 
toad,  painfully  zigzaffging  out  of  the  gorge  below,  which  a 
keavy  earrisge  could  sucmomit  only  by  the  strength  of  8 
liorscs,  will  convince  the  spectator  how  great  this  improve^ 
meni  really  is.  It  has  been  effected  at  considerable  labour 
and  expense,  by  cutting  through  the  rock.  The  vale  of  the 
Lira  presents  a  singular  aspect  of  desolation,  froin  the  (juan- 
tity  and  size  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rock  which  entirely  till 
the  lower  part  of  it.  They  arc  lia^monls  of  Ihe  neighb«)uring 
mountains,  which  are  composed  of  a  species  of  while  gneiss, 
«icecdingly  brittle,  and  which,  after  eiposure  to  tfao.wea** 
aher,  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  must  have  been  a  dilBcidt  laslfr 
io  carry  a  road  through  such  a  wiMeroeM,  «betwaan  such  a 
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Ij^'i"**'  dalirted  blocks;  and  it  is.  acrordinglv.  in  many 
irfacetMiTOW.UieUiniinjt.  very  sharp,  and  the  terrae^ 
Jhort.  TheMpMtof  dewtaUoniii  thii  fractured  valle  v  wouW 
bcgrea.er  were  il  noC  for  U»  rick  dark  Wtagrof  Z^^I  ,u,^ 
trees  which  now  bogin  to  sprout  out  from  among  rt^S 
M.as  to  n,«.sk  their  barrenness.  The  tall  white  Iialian^nhl 
l-anile  of  llie  church  of  Ma,l„nna  di  (lallivafigio.  aroS 

torma  an  agreeable  picture.  Near  it,  at  the  vi  lace  St  (V^! 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on.  the  vaUey  opens  out.  and  Chia- 
venna  expands  to  view,  a  pldaieaquetoiSTn  beaaUruHr  *i  uL 
led,  under  an  Italian  sun.  iiimanded  by  bilbckMlM^  iriih 

the  richest  vegetation,  with  vines,  figs,  and  pomemSSe^ 

-pSt!"*""""^  •  Oon^idi'irw"^; 

<»f  ancients),  a  ihrivins  town 
or  SOiO.inhabitaiiU.  H  charmingly  situated  close  und^or  t^e 
niountains,  which  appear  to  ImpeiNi  over  it,  at  the  junction 
..f  tlie  valley  or  St.  Giacom*  ir/lb  that  of  the  Meira.  m  cd 
Bn«»gl.a  Beyond  this  beauty  of  situalioii  there  %  w^liiZ 
le  fiere  to  interest  the  passing  traveller.  The  town  deriVea 
uiuch  benetit  from  its  position  on  the  Spliigen  road  aiS 
maintains  several  spinning  mills  for  silk  and  cotton  \n  in. 
geniom  manufacturer,  named  Vanossi,  at  one  time  wove 
hfS^  Z^,^?^^.^'  asbestus,  a  mineral,  which  abounds 
TnT^f  *','JJ*  •••'•^•wurtood.  Opposite  the  inn  is 

a  picturesque  ruined  Cattle,  on  the  top  ofa rick,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Sails  family:  the  presSntownw^denT  •U-aJn 
gersalaccess  toil.  The  principal  C*iW*  o/'s"£«Jii«w 
I^.L'!.  w  l'"""!''''"'"  within  a  square  inclosoro.  aor- 

roundcd  by  a  cloister.  On  one  side  are  two  bone-house5  fin- 

JS#!ll.  if  ."""'J"*^'  ^''j.o'n'ng  ihem,  in  the  octagonal  Bap- 
mrerv  ii  a  cnrious  ancient  stone  font,  sculptured  with  rndo 
^«*-«''er«  ^yh'ch  wiU  interest  the  antiquary  The  cuize  s 
keep  their  Valteline  wine.  In  natural  groVs/ at  the  ft,ot  of 
ialU'rnto'^Vi.*'"*'''™'"^^  iieHTs/anrare' 
Near  I'leurs,  about  3  miles  up  the  Val  Bregaglia  memo, 
rable  for  the  fate  of  its  inhahitants,  who  weT^ ifuriedTSyft;- 

/lanU^i.IS!(*  purposes,  made  out  of  potslone 

from  L  i?'-       •'^"^  'I  'apis  Coinonsis, 

inrTh.l''*'"^,"?*""'*''  "^^^  otfMao :  the  manufac- 

ture has  greatly  dwindled  down  atpremit. 

The  road  up  (he  Val  Bregaglia  and  over  Uie  paia  ofib* 
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Ifaloja,  and  Ihe  desfTiplion  orPleiirs,  are  ^ivcD  in  Hoiitc  S9. 

Chiavenna  l)eionge<i  lo  the  Dnkes  of  Alilan  duwn  to  the 
Ibih  century,  when  Ihe  Swiss  became  possessed  ofil,  and  it 
liraedi  Willi  Ihe  Valtelioe  aod  Bormio,  a  slate  subject  to  tlie 
CMHon  of  the  Chrisoni.  Napeleoo  added  H  to  ibe  kingdom  of 
Italy,  af  lying  oo  IbeS.  side  of  the  Alps;  and  the  Coogresa^ 
of  YieoBft,  tte  aame  niie»  transferrod  ii  to  tlie  J&Dperor  of 
Auairit. 


The  lower  vaHey  of  the  Ueira,  from  GhiaTenna  to  the  Lake 
of  Riva,  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  its  scenery,  and  the  low 

ground  is  occupied  by  marsTi  rather  than  meaiiQW;  so  that  it, 
is  at  the  same  time  very  unwholesome. 

Travellers  should  not  stop  for  the  night  any  where  between 
Chiavenna  and  Colieo.  Malaria  hangs  over  the  district  around 
the  embouchures  of  the  Meira  and  Adda,  and  the  stranger 
who  neglects  this  warning  (S  12)  may  pay  for  liis  temerity  by 
a  fever.  Varenna,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake,  where  the 
Post  is  a  good  ion;  liellaggio,  on  the  point  of  the  promontory 
between  the  lakes  of  Lecco  and  Como.  or  Cadenanhia  on  the . 
W.  shore  of  the  lake,  are  all  safe  and  capital  quarters,  4ind 
the  traveller  ought  not  to  stop  to  sleep  till  he  reaches  one  of 
lliem. 

1  Novate,  a  small  village,  to  which  the  post  station  has 
recenilj^  been  removed  from  the  Riva,  stands  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Lago  Mezzola,  called  also  Lago  di  Kiva.  It 
is  a  most  picturesque  small  lake,  so  walled  in  by  mountains 
lliat«  until  a  few  years,  there  was  no  road  bv  the  side  of  it, 
and  travellers  were  carried  across  it  by  a  tedious  navigation 
In  flat  barges;  rendered  difficult  and  intricate  by  the  annually 
increasing  deposits  of  mud,  which  form  shoals  between  this 
lake  and  that  of  Como,  and  prevent  the  steam-boat  ascend- 
ing to  Riva.  The  naked  and  savage  mountains  around  have 
a  very  peculiar  outline.  Their  sides  are  furrowed  with  ra- 
vines, down  w  hich  furious  torrents  precipitate  themselves  at 
attne  seasons,  strewing  the  noiargin  of  the  lake  with  wreck* 
.  The  engineers  who  eonstmcled  the  capital  new  road,  finidied 
in  1835,  experienced  the  greatest  obstacles  in  crossing  the 
debris  at  the  mouth  of  these  ravines.  Tlie  €odera,  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents,  spreads  out  its  waste  of  rocks  and  gra- 
vel in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  for  a  breadth  of  at  least  half  a  mile. « 
This  river  at  ordinary  times  trickles  through  the  stones  in  3 
or  i paltry  driblets,  crossed  by  wooden  bridges,  under  which 
ibe  water  is  turned  by  the  construction  of  artificial  canals, 
■ankAd  by  wedge-shaped  dinas  and  dykes.  Afler  Iravoiatog 
this  desolate  mce,  theffoadlseavriadfhiPQflh  twofalifiriea 
ciCiiatted  In  tM  mk,  aui  soM  Idler  ensirfes  upon  Ilia  delta 
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of  Um  ri?6r  fkming  frm  the  oot  of  the  ▼•lt«KM 
into  the  lake  of  Como.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie 
lake  originally  bathed  the  feet  of  the  mountain  on  this  side  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Adda  and  Meira  have  so  far  encroached  on  it  as  to  form  an 
eitcnsivc  plain  of  swamp  and  morass  breathing  pestilence, 
through  which  the  Adda  now  winds  in  a  serpentine  course. 
The  new  causeway  stretches  in  a  straight  line  across  this  mo- 
ms, passing  the  Adda  tipoii  a  long  woodeD  bridge,  too  nar- 
row for  more  than  one  carriage  at  a  time,  Near  the  centre 
of  the  plain  the  great  road  to  the  Stelvio  branches  off  on  the 
I.  (See  Handbook  for  South  Germany.)  The  Spanish  Fort 
Fuentes,  built  1603,  as  the  key  of  the  Valteline,  on  a  rock, 
once,  perhaps,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adda,  is  left 
on  the  rl.,  uud  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Como  is  reached 

at 

l€ oil  CO,  a  village  situated  under  the  Montel-^egnoDe,  im- 
mediately  8.  of  the  embouehare  of  the  Adda.  ,  It  u  lesa  ob- 
wholeaome  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  drainage  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  marsh-land.  It  is  not,  howefer,  agoodhali- 
ing-place;  there  is  no  tolerable  inn  here. 

The  Mttam-boat  from  Como  arriTCs  off  Colico  every  day 
about  noon,  and  immediately  returns.  It  will  touch  here  to 
embark  or  disembark  a  carriage,  if  notice  be  sent  to  Domaso, 
otherwise  it  brings  to  at  Domaso,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
passengers  are  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  Boats  may  at  all 
times  be  hired  here  to  cross  or  descend  the  lake.  The  mag- 
Ditcent  carriage-road  of  the  Stelvio  is  carried  along  the  E. 
ahoreof  the  lake,  traversing  several  remarkably  long  tnnadi 
eicavated  in  the  solid  rock ;  it  is  veil  worth  exploring,  at 
least,  as  far  as  Varenna,  the  next  post  station  from  Colico. 

A  diligence  goes  once  a  week  from  Milaa  over  the  Stelvii^ 
to  Innsbruck. 

ROUTE  89. 

CHIATElfNA  TO  VS.  KAURITZ  AHD  THB  SOmiCB  OV  IB  mm,  WW 
THE  YAL  nBGAeUA  AMD  THB  PASS  €9  THB  MAMMA. 

8  1/4  Stunden  =  27  Eng.  miles. 

A  carriage-road  up  the  Yal  Bregaglia  and  over  the  Maloja 
'has  been  many  years  in  progress,  but  remains  down  to  too 
present  time  {1880)  incom|uete«  At  the  point  of  departare 
fh-om  Chiavenna,  a  large  bridge  reqnires  to  be  bofll,  which 

is  not  yet  begun ;  but  after  a  mile  or  two  the  new  road  com-* 

mences,  and  continues  practicable  for  2  horse  carriages  ao 
far  as  Castasegna.  Thence  to  Casacciajwill  probably  be  Mac- 
adamized iuibe  course  of  Even  now,  the  journey  ia 
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l^racMcnble  in  a  char.  The  inns  in  the  Val  Bregag|ia  arel)ad^ 
Ih^  best  is  probably  that  at  Vicosoprano. 

The  road  ascends  by  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Maira,  and  about 
ar  miles  above  CMayenna  passes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  (in  Awe  of  a  pretty  cascade  formed  by  the  Acqua  Frag- 
gia  descending  from  theN.)  the  grave  of  the  village  of  Pleun; 
Imried  with  its  2430  inhabitants,  by  the  fall  of  Monte  Conto, 
on  the  ni^ht  of  the  ith  Septf^rnbJr  1618.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  thriving  placc»  peopled  by  industrious  iidiabitants, 
iind  contaitjed  numerous  vil'as,  the  summer  resort  of  the 
citizens  of  (Jiiavenna.  It  now  lies  beneath  a  heap  of  rocks 
and  rubbish,  60  ft.  deep.  EvQry  soul  inrithin  it  perished,  and 
the  long  contlnned  excavations  of  all  the  labourers  that  could 
be  collected  from  far  and  near  failed  in  rescuing  anything, 
alive  or  dead,  from  the  ruins.  All  traces  of  the  catastrophe 
are  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  tlie  spot  is  grown  over  with 
a  wood  of  chestnuts.  The  iidiabilants  received  many  previous 
warnings,  which  were  unfortunately  despised.  Masses  of 
rock  fell  the  day  before,  rents  and  crevices  were  formed  in 
the  mountain,  and  the  shepherds  had  observed  their  cattle 
fly  frpBi  the  spot  with  marks  of  eitreme  terror.  For  many  • 
hours  after,  the  course  of  tlie  Haira  was  dammed  up  by  the 
fallen  debris. 

The  Val  Bregaglia  (Germ.  IJergell)  is  fertile  and  pictu- 
resque; it  is  shut  in  by  high  mountains.  Many  of  its  inha- 
bitants emigrate,  and  adopt  the  profession  of  chimney-sweep- 
ers, which  they  exercise  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
continent.  After  passing  through  Santa  Croce,  and  Villa 
(Ponlella),  the  road  reaches  the  Swiss  frontier  at 

8  Gastasegna.  Above  this,  the  white  mulberry  no 
longer  flourislies,  and  this  is  therefore  the  lindt  of  the  cul- 
tare  of  the  silkworm.  The  ruined  Castle  of  Castelmur  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Maira  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  tall  donjon, 
too  ft.  high,  from  which  2  walls,  15  fl.  high  and  10  thick, 
descend  into  the  gorge  to  the  river  side.  The  valley  was  for- 
merly closed  here  by  a  gate^  and  the  caslie  formed  the  key  of 
the  valley. 

s  1/4  ¥i«e^^8ol^ra1l6  fYespran)»  a  village  of  504  inluH 
bitants  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Maira. 

Casaccia  (has  an  inn  said  to  be  tolerable),  a  village  situated 
at  the  S.  side  of  the  Septimer,  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Maloja, 
over  both  of  which  mountains  the  Homans  conducted  high 
ways  in  the  ageof  Aii*:ustus. 

The  path  over  the  Septimer  7360  ft.  high,  leads  by  the 
valley  of  Oberbalbstein  to  Goire,  and  was  the  ordinary  high- 
way belween  Italy  and  Switzerland,  ontit  the  fbrmation  of 
the  carriage-road'  over  the  Spligen,  which  being  a  lower  pass, 
and  10  miles  shorter,  is  of  course  preferred  to  it  On  ihO' 
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Septimer  are  •iiualed  the  sovreet  of  the  Main  and  the  Cher- 
halbstein  Rhine,  and  out  or  a  small  luke  on  iU  E.  dedivHy, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Maloja,  the  River  inn  rises  outofflie 
small  lake  rnllcd  I.a^odi  Lugni.  Thus,  one  single  mountain 
distributes  its  rills  belweeo  Ihe  3  great  seai  which  bathe Ihe 
toniiuenl  of  Europe. 

There  lias  been  a  tolerable  carnage--road  over  (be  3Iahja, 
or  Maloyuia,  Pass  ever  since  1823,  but  as  the  approaf  hps 
to  It,  until  very  lately,  were  barely  passable  forabe  rudest 
kind  of  cart,  it  has  been  hitherto  of  little  utility.  Thesommlt 
level  is  6270  ft.  high.  A  little  way  down  the  E.  side  of  the 
ridge,  ihe  road  falls  in  with  tho  infant  Inn  (called  Acqua 
d'Oen^  bore  a  mere  torrent  >^hich  hastens  to  pour  itself  into 
the  lake  of  Sils,  a  picture&que  mountain  basin,  extending  as 
far  as 

2  1/4  Sils.  the  highest  village  of  the  Engadine.  The  most 
conspicuoos  building  here  is  the  villa  of  a  chocolate  manu- 
facturer, named  Josti,  a  native  of  Davos,  who>  havlngqnitted 
Switzerland  a  beggar,  made  a  large  fortune  in  one  of  the 
capitals  of  N  riennany,  a  part  of  which  he  expendend  on  this 
.  huge  and  unprotilable  structure. 

♦ ,  The  lake  of  Sils  is  succeeded  by  two  other  small  lakrs  of 
Silva  Plana,  and  of  Campfeer,  through  both  of  which  tlic 
Inn  passes.  At  Silva  Plana  the  Julier  road  (Route  82),  enters 
the  Engadine.  About  3  miles  lower  down  stands 
1 3/i  St.  JUauritz.  Route  82. 

ROUTE  90. 

PASS  OF  TUJS  BBRMAttDlZf ,  SPLUGEM  TO  BELLINZOKA. 

5  1/4  posts  ==  45  1/2  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  to  and  from  Milan,  twice  a  week. 

The  road  over  the  Rernardin  was  constructed  in  18*2, 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Poeobelll,  at  the  joiat 
expense  of  the  Sardinian  and  Grison  goveinmoits.  Abool 
«-7lhs  of  the  sum  required  was  advanced  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  duly  appreciated  the  advantages  to  his  do- 
minions to  be  derived  from  n  highwav,  which  should  connect 
by  a  direct  line,  the  port  of  Genoa,  aW  the  capital  of  Turin, 
with  Switzerland  and  W.  Germany. 

The  road,  leaving  the  bridge  of  Spbigen  on  the  I.,  advances 
up  the  valley  ofllmter-Rhein,  whose  stern  and  barren  fea- 
furos  have  less  of  beauty  than  ofwildness,  along  tbe  himk 
of  the  Ubine  through  NCifenen,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  to 

1  Uinlcrrheln— f/nn:  Post)- the  high ost  villaj?c  iiUhe 
valley,  i7o  It.  above  Spliigen,  an  elevatiouat  which  no graUt 
but  barley  grovis. 
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A  muUUude  of  streamlets  trickle  down  from  the  crevices 
la  Ahe  surrounding  mQuntains,  wbere  deep  snow  rests  o1- 
most  all  the  year  round,  to  feed  the  infant  Bhjne.  But  the 

Source  of  the  Ithine  lies  tbout  10  miles  higher  up  the  valley, 
hnir  or  which  distance  can  be  pcrrormed  on  horseback,  the 
rest  on  foot;  ihc  Inller piirt  of  the  >v;ilk  cspocinlly,  isdilTicult 
and  fHtimung,  and  Ihe  assistance  of  a  miide  is  necessary  to 
find  tjie  way.  The  river  lakes  ils  rise  dl  Ihe  very  extremity 
of  this  frost-I>ound  valley,  from  beneath  a  glacier  ironically 
ceiled  ^redieSy  situated  between  the  Moscha)  Horn  and  the 
PIz  Val-Rhein,  or  Vogelberg  (10,300  fl.)*  two  of  the  tdgfaesl 
mountains  in  the  Grison  range,  forming  part  of  the  group 
called  Monte  Adula.  At  ihe  end  of  aboul  4  nllei  ihe  path 
bejrins  (o  ascend,  and  is  soon  lost  in  crossing  steep  slopes 
roered  with  debris  of  rock,  so  tiiat  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  direction  will  alone  enable  the  traveller  to  reach  the 
source.  After  skirting  along  the  sides  of  a  savage  ravine 
called  Ilolle  a  steep  descent  leads  down  to  the  fountain  head, 
in  the  glacier,  which  Is  sometlines  hollowed  out  into  a  niag« 
iilficent  dome  or  cavern. 

The  road  over  the  Bernardin  bids  adieu  to  the  Rhine  at 
Ilinier-Uhein,  crossing  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  the  first  which 
spans  its  current,  after  which  it  immediately  begins  to  as* 
cend,  breasting  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  h]f  siiteen 
jtigzags;  many  of  its  turnings  are  very  abrupt. 

A  striking  view  opens  out  on  the  rl.  over  the  head  of  the 
Rhine  valley  and  the  glaciers  w  hence  it  bursts  forth.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  road  rises  the  gigantic  mass  of  the  Moschel- 
Horn,  and  on  thel.  the  Mack  peak  of  the  BiitUig-Horii  OYer* 
hangs  the  pass. 

This  passage  over  the  Alps  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans ;  it  was  called  the  Vogelberg  dow  n  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  pious  missionary,  St. 
Bernardin  of  Sienna,  preached  the  gospel  through  these  re- 
mote Alpine  valleys,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  on  the 
B»  side aSr the  mountain,  gave  rise  to  the  name  which, it  still 
f  etaisis.  It  was  trsYersed  in  March,  1700,  the  FreRdi 
army  of  Lecourbe,  at  a  season  when  wiotw  still  reigns  on 
these  elevations,  and  before  the  mountain  possessed  any  other 
road  than  a  miserable  male-path. 

The  summit  of  the  pass,  about  7100  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
nearly  2000  above  the  village  of  Spliigen,  is  partly  occupied 
by  a  lake  called  Lago  Moesola,  the  source  of  the  Moesa,  along 
whose  margin  the  road  runs.  At  this  point  a  very  substan- 
tial but  homely  inn,.or  house  of  refuge,  has  been  erected. 

A  little  way  down  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain  the  llfoesa 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  lloft.abovo 
^e  river,  named  alter  yictor  Enamd,  lUng  of  SardiMOi^ 
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of  vegeUlton,  and  tlw  mgniflceni  fonm  of  tile  laoiHltilM 

around,  compleio  (he  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

1  liellinzona  (Germ  :  Bellenz )— (/rtn*  :  Aquila  d'Oro,  to- 
lerable; Cem,  «l«g;  Biacie,  serpeot:  none  very  good  o» 
clean. ) 

liellinzona,  situated  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  con- 
taining 1520  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  3  chief  towns  of  the 
Canton  Tessin,and  becomes  the  seat  of  goveromeotalterpately 
nUhLiigaoo  and  Locarno,  for  6  yean  together.  lilMfallike 
character  of  an  Italian  town  in  its  narrow  ami  dirty  ilreeti, 
and  in  the  arcades  which  run  under  its  houses.   U  airetches 
all  across  the  valley  to  the  river,  so  that  the  only  passage  up 
or  down  lies  through  its  gates,    it  is  still  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance  as  an  entrepot  for  the  merchandise 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  <nnd  from  its  situation  at  the  point  of 
union  of  4  roads— rroni  theSt.Gotthard,  the  iiernardin,  from 
Lugano,  and  firom  Locarno  on  Ibe  Lagollaggiore.  Id ancieni 
times,  however,  it  was  of  still  greater  military  consequence, 
as  the  key  of  the  passage  from  Lombard y  into  Germany,  and 
defended  as  it  was  by  3  forts  and  high  wails,  it  must  have  been, 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  became  the  fruitful  cause  of  in- 
trigue, coniest,  and  bloodshed  betweenlhe  crafty  Italians  and 
the  encroaching  Swiss.  The  laller  tirst  obtained  possession  of 
it,  and  of  the  Val  Levantine,  by  a  nominal  bargain  of  2i00 
florins  paid  to  the  Lord  of  Masoi,  and  they  obtained  fyi^  tka 
Emperor  Sigisuond  a  conOrmation  of  their  title.  The  Duke 
of  llilan,  Phillip  HariaYisconti,  whose  ancestorabad  lost  this 
territory,  by  no  means  acqnieaced  in  this  transier,  nad,  seizing 
a  favournble  opportunity,  surprised  the  Swiss  garrison  of  Bel- 
linzona  by  a  Milanese  force  under  Delist  Pergola, and  took, 
possession  of  the  town  and  valley.  It  was  this  event  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Arbedo,  in  which  the  Swiss  received  so 
severe  a  check.   They  afterwards  twice  gained  possession  of 
Belliniona  and  its  subject  valleys  by  hard-fighting,  ^  by  the 
help  of^  and  their  halberU,"  aalhey  hoasUnglynrociaioied, 
first  from  the  Dukr  of  Milan,  and  next  from  the  French*  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Loiiia  XU,  obtained  temporary  yoaaeiaion  of 
these  valleys. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  18(h  cen- 
tury the  Swiss  maintained  uninterrupted  i>ossession  of  BeUin- 
zona,  governing  its  territory,  as  a  state  subject  to  the  cantons, 
with  a  rule  as  tyrannic  as  thai  of  the  absolute  Dukes  of  MUailf 
their  predeceasors. 

Thelhraap«(lifraMfti#Ca«f{«iwbiohitillaeem  to  domiaefr 
over  the  town,  though  partly  In  ruina«  were  the  residence  oi 
the  3  Swiss  bailiflDi  deputed  to  govern  the  district,  and  were 
occupied  by  n  garrison  and  armed  with  some  pieces  of  cannon 
The  laf goiit,  <;aiicd  CaHeUo  GtoHda^oa  aa  i^ilaieM  i^i^ 
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the  W.  cf  (be  town,  belonged  to  canton  Uri,  and  now  ienret 
as  an  arsenal  and  prison.  Of  tbe  two  castles  on  (he  E.  (be 
lower  one,  Castello  di  Mezzo,  belonged  to  canton  Schvytz, 
and  the  highest  of  aW^  Castello  Corhario,  lo  l'iUei>valden ; 
they  are  both  unoccupied.  The  view  IVoni  Castello  drande 
is  very  striking.  A  \ol^'^  bridge  is  here  Ihro^vn  uwi  ihe 
river  Ticino,  which,  however,  in  summer  is  shrunk  lo  3  or  4 
of  the  arches.  The  banks  are  guarded  against  sudden 
Imuidalions  by  a  strong,'  dyke  called  ToDdo  Ripario,  consirnct^ 
ed  by  (be  Frencb  nnder  Francis  L 

There  remains  little  else  to  parttcnlarise  bere.  The  prtn- 
cipal  Church,  in  the  square, is  a  handsome  modern  building 
faced  >^ith  white  marble, and  has  a  pulpit  ornamented  with 
liistorical  bas-reliefs.  There  are  several  convenls  here.  J  he 
Church  of  S.  Biaggio  (St.  Blaize).  in  the  suburb  Ravecchia, 
outside  the  Lugano  gate,  is  said  to  be  very  ancient. 

From  ficllinzona  the  traveller  has  the  choice  of  two  roads  to 
Milan :  by  tbe  Lan>  M aggiore  ( Route  9t )  or  by  (be  Lago 
Lugano  ( Boule  99). 

Tbe  steamer  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  departs  from  llagadino, 
the  port  of  embarkation,  8  miles  8.  of  Rellinzona,  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  returning  from  Sei^to  in 
tbe  evening. 

ROUTE  91. 

nBLU.XZONA   XO  MAGADmO   AND  LOCABNO,  ON  TUE  LAGO 

MAGGIORB. 

lul.  miles.      S|riis  siuad.  Eng.  m. 

To  Magadino,  8  9  2/3'       =      9  1/i 

To  Locarno,  11  3  9/3       =     12  l/l 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Ihe  Ticino,  belw  een  Bel- 
linzona  and  the  lake,  is  a  broad  plain,  from  which  the  moun- 
tains recede  to  a  considerable  distance,  butstill  give  grandeur 
to  tbe  landscape.  Tbe  country  is  biably  cultivated',  the  slopes 
covered  vltb  Tioeyards,  but  tbe  bottom  becomes  marsbj 
lower  down,  and  is  therefore  unbeaUhy, 

There  is  a  road  practicable  for  carriages  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  Ticino;  that  on  the  1,  is  Ihe  most  direct  to  Magadino. 

On  quitting  Bellinzona,  by  the  Lugano  gate  the  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent  called  Dragonaia  is  passeii.  As  its  name  would 
imply,  it  is  at  times  a  great  scourge;  it  carried  o(T  in  1768  the 
Franciscan  convent  outside  (be  town,  and  threatens  similar 
injury. 

Tbere  are  many  country-houses  on  tbe  outskirts;  and  bigb 

upon  the  slopes  of  tbe  hills  arc  numerous  buildings,  bow 
.deserted,  to  whj(  h  in  ancient  times  ilic  natives  of  Beniiizona 
uaed  to  resort  tor  safety,  ^ben  tbe  plague  was  raging  in  tbe 
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liiwn.   At  Cadenazzo  the  road  to  Lugano,  over  the  Monte 
Genere  ( Koule  92. )  turns  to  the  £.  out  of  our  route. 
Magadino.  (inn:  Hotel  IIYapore,  nidto  be  good;  iMift 

tbe  situation  has  the  reputation  of  being  unhealthy,  owing  to 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  of  the  Ticino  and  the 
prevalence  or  malaria — a  suflicient  reason  to  make  a  trnvpFler 
cautious  in  taking  ui)  his  quarters  heie  for  the  night.  J  12.) 

This  liltle  village  was  notiongago  a  snsall  grou|)  of  houses; 
hid  it  has  gained  some  importance  of  late,  io  the  prejudice  of 
its  neighbour  LoGarno,  as  the  port  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  al 
whose  N.  eitreml^  It  lies^  and  as  the  station  of  the  sftfom- 
boats. 

The  ifsamsr  Verbano  sets  out  in  summer  from  Magadino 

every  morning  between  5  and  0,  touches  at  the  prinript:! 
places  on  the  \V.  shore  ofthe  lake,  and  readies  Scsto  <',aiende 
about  12.  It  sets  olT  to  return  at  1.  The  fare  fur  ibc  entire 
voyage  is  6  fr.,  40  fr.  for  a  iaiidau,  and  30  fr.  for  a  caleche. 

The  road  from  Bellinzona  to  Locarno  crosses  the  Ticino  by 
the  long  bridge  completed  in  1815,  in  the  place  ofoneGanried 
away  by  the  fearful  inundation  of  1515,  which  did  so  much 
injury  to  the  w  hole  valley  (  p.  1 42  ).  The  road  runs  along  the 
rt.  bank.  It  passes  under  the  Monte  Carasso,  and  commands 
n  good  view  of  the  opposite  mountains,  including  the  Monte 
Cenere,and  up  the  valley  over  the  romantic  town  of  Bellin- 
zona  to  the  snowy  Alps  towering  behind  it.  The  low  ground 
iWough  which  the  now  almost  stagnant  Ticino  winds.  Iieing 
very  marshy,  is  not  so  pleasing  a  feature,  and  die  eibaktiont 
from  it  are  unwholesome.  At  the  bridge  of  Sementioa  a 
torrent,  issuing  out  of  a  ravine  on  the  rt.,  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall.  In  1829  Ihis  slrer.m,  swelled  wiih  sudden  rains, 
desolated  the  land  around  its  mouth,  and  carried  away  the 
bridge.  According  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  peasan- 
try, the  upper  part  of  this  wild  gorge  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  misers,  who  there  do  penance  after  death  for  their  exactions  ' 
from  the  poor  while  living.  The  Ittler  part  of  the  rente, 
after  crossing  the  torrent  Yerzasca  as  it  winds  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  splendid  beyond  description. 

3  2/3  Locarno  (Germ.  Luggarus.)— (ynr<5  :  Albergo  Suiz- 
lero;  11  Gallo.)  This  is  one  of  the  three  capitals  of  canton 
Tessin  ;  it  has  1700  iiihaliilaiits,  and  is  j^aid  to  have  once  con- 
tained twice  cs  njaiiy,  hut  has  (iecajed  since  the  15th  (  enliiry 
in  population  and  prosperity.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  on  which  it  has  a  little  port,  al  the  fool  of 
the  hill  surmounted  by  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sasso,  and 
at  the  entrance  pf  the  converging  valleys  of  Val  Verasia, 
Maggia,  Onsernone,  and  Centevalle,  the  last  a  primitive 
district  scarcely  evi^r  visited  by  travjellers*  The  climate*  the 
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VfgflatioD^  and  the  sky  are  all  Italian  x  even  the  people  am 
lt2ian  in  .laziness  and  superstition.  Ihe  groves  of  oran^^e 
and  lemon,  the  tall  \ihite  steeples  on  the  hill-sides,  and  ihe 
little  ^hite  chapels  peering  out  from  among  the  trellissed 
\ines,  and  mirrored  in  the  glassy  lake,  are  all  the  characle- 
ristic  features  of  an  linlian  landscape,  even  though,  as  fara§' 
frontier-lines  are  concerned,  are  still  in  Sw  itzerland.  Th^ 
deposits  of  the  numerous  torrents  here  flowing  into  the  lake 
Jiare  eneroacfaed  eonsiderahly  upon  It,  forming  a  flat  marshy 
delta,  i^hich  renders  Locarno  not  altogether  healthy. 

The  {principal  buildings  in  the  to>>n  are  the  churvhes,  and 
the  convents,  of  the  former  it  has  three,  besides  that  of 
JMadona  del  Sasso  on  the  height  above  it,  a  building  Mell 
-^orlh  visiting,  both  for  the  exquisite  view  it  contniands  over 
the  blue  lake,  and  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Ticino, 
^vhose  winding  course  uiuy  be  traced  flashing  in  the  sun,  and 
tiso  because  it  contains,  among  thsraccumniated  decorations 
.o(  painting,  gilding,  and  stuceo*-work,  seyeral  Yalnable  and 
interesting  pictures  in  fresco,  by  Bernwdino  Xu^iil,  enclosed 
in  medallions. 

The  market  at  Locarno,  held  once  a  fortnight,  is  frequented 
by  the  natives  of  ihe  neii^hbourin^'  valleys  from  far  and  near, 
l|nd  eihibits  a  singular  mixture  of  costumes. 

The  traveller  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  this  little 
paltry  town  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  more  punctiliously 
observed  than  in  many  of  the  great  European  capitals.  Mo 
IgBss  than  seven  grades  or  castes  are  numbered  among  its  in- 
'habitants.  At  the  head  stand  the  signors  (nobili);  next  to 
them  the  borgbesi,  or  burghers  ;  below  them  the  cultivators, 
terrieri,  or  old  landholders:  these  3  classes  have  the  right  of 
pasture  on  the  common  lands,  an  almost  worthless  privilege, 
owing  to  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen.  IJelow  these, 
as  to  privileges,  rank  the  oriondi  (seilTcrs  from  the  villages), 
and  the  sessini;  and  the  quatrini  and  mensualisti,  foreign 
settlers. 

The  decay  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  traced  to  the  in- 
tolerance of  Its  Romish  inhabitants,  who.  Instigated  by  their 

priests,  compelled  those  among  their  fellow-citizens  who  had 
adopted  the  refornied  faith  to  emigrate.  In  March,  1553,  116 
persons,  including  women  and  children,  who  had  refused  to 
purchase  the  privilege  of  remaining  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
religion,  were  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  Swiss  diet,  and 
quitted  their  homes  forever.  With  them  went  industry  and 
prosperity;  they  settled  at  %urich,  transferring  thither  the 
flMOUfaeUire  of  silk,  which  is  now  of  such  vast  commcrrial 
importance  to  that  city.  The  day  after  the  sentence  of  exile  had 
been  pronounced  the  papal  nuncio  arrived  with  two  inqui- 
sitors :  he  indignantly  objected  tOi  the  mildness  of  the  sen- 
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lencc,  and  urged  the  depiilies  of  the  diet,  under  pain  of 
pope's  displeasure,  to  couple  wilh  it  confiscation  of  the  goods 
of  the  heretics  and  separatioD  of  them  fh>in  their  children,  In 
order  that  ther  mig^  he  educated  as  papists.  To  this  demand, 
however,  the  deputies  did  not  yield  obedience.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  were  preached  hero  first  by  Beccaria,  a 
Milnnese  monk,  about  1534:  he  was  600D  expelled,  ODd  took 
refuse  in  the  Val  Misorco. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  dislrirt  nround  lA)carno  show 
a  large  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. The  neighbouring  valley  of  Verzasca  is  in  evil  repute 
for  the  miniher  of  assassinations  committed  in  it.  Bonatetten, 
who  travelled  through  it  in  1705,  says  that  the  men  all  wear 
at  their  girdle,  behind,  a  knife  a  foot  long,  called  faieiviolo^ 
to  kill  one  another.  He  states  that  the  averaj^e  number  of 
law  suits  among  a  population  of  17,000  souls  -svas  tOOO  yearly. 
Whether  this  statement  were  true  or  nol  at  the  time,  a  great 
improvement  has  certainly  taken  place  since;  at  present  the 
number  of  offences  in  the  same  district,  whose  inhabitants 
have  increased  to  the  amount  of  3000  souls » shows  an  average 
of  too  crimes  against  person  and  property  yearly.  Acts  of 
violence,  murder,  etc.  are,  however,  still  very  common,  and 
Ihe  people  have  the  repiif  ntion  of  being  very  litigious. 

There  is  a  path  up  the  Centovalli,  a  secluded  and  little- 
visited  valley,  very  winding  and  narrow,  to  Domo  d'Oasola 
on  the  Simplon  (Route  59).  The  path  is  a  bad  one. 

The  y'al  Magfjia  (Germ.  Mayenlhal)  opens  out  about  9 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Locarno,  beyond  the  narrow  pass  of 
the  Ponte  Brolla.  A  tolerable  cross  carriage^road  has  be^ 
carried  up  it  to  Cevio,  the  chief  village,  and  Ihcnce  to  Peccla. 
It  cost  the  canton  nearly  300,000  Swiss  (V.  The  distance  from 
I.ocnmo  to Cevio  is  9  ^alian  miles;  and  thence  to  Fusio,  tlM9 
highest  village,  10 1/2  miles. 

Lago  Maggiore. 

The  sieam-boat  from  Mwdioo  calls  emf  morning  ofl^ 
Locarno,  Canobio,  Canaro,  Intra»  the  Barromean  Islaodi, 

Belfzirale,  Arona,  and  Sesto,  for  passengers  both  going  and 
returning.  It  quits  Mngadino  between  5  and  6,  in  sumraer« 
and  reliirns  about  7,  keepin^^  near  the  W.  shore. 

Sailimj-boats  may  always  he  hired  at  any  of  the  ports  oa 
the  lake  to  make  short  eicur^ions. 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  the  LaAis  Yerbanus  of  the  Romans 
(Germ.  Langen  See,  or  Uger  See),  Is  about  59  mUes  (47 
ltalian=12  German  miles)  long,  and  about  9  miles  wfdeH 
Its  greatest  breadth.  Only  a  small  portion,  at  its  N.  eitremity, 
which  is  often  called  Lago  di  Locarno,  betoogs  to  SwUi«r^ 
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land.  About  7  miles  S.  of  Locarno,  (he  Auslrian  frontier 
occupies  the  E.  shorCr  and  the  Sardinian  the  W.  The  na\i- 
galion  of  ttie  lake  is  free  lo  the  three  states  which  form  its 
inarglu;  but  the  Ausirians  have  established  a  sort  of  lake 
police  upon  its  whole  estent.  The  3  chief  ri?ers  bj  which  U 
IB  fed,  are,  the  Ticino,  flowing  from  the  St.  Gotthard;  the 
Tresa,  which  drains  the  Loga  Lugapo;  and  the  Tocda,  or 
Tosa,  descendin}^  liorri  the  Val  Formazza^  by  Dome  d'Ossola. 
1  he  scenery  of  its  nppcr  end  is  bold  and  mountainous;  so  is 
the  bay  of  Uaveno  (to  call  by  ifiat  name  the  W.arm,  contain- 
ing the  Borioii  ean  Islands,  and  overhung  by  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Alps);  but,  towards  the  8.  and  its  shores  are  less 
lofty,  suhsiding  gradually  into  the  Plaio  ofLoanbardy. 

The  principal  places  on  the  W.  shore  are  Ascona.  sur- 
mounted by  a  ( astle;  Brissago,  a  charming  spot,  conspieuoQs 
with  its  white  houses,  and  avenue  of  cypress,  leading  to  the 
church.  Its  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  industrious.  Terrace 
rises  above  terrace  ajiainst  the  hill-side;  and  the  vine,  ti^, 
olive,  pomegranate,  and  myrtle,  flourish  in  the  open  air. 
Beyond  this,  the  Swiss  territory  ends.  Canobbio,  situated  at 
tbeeo  trance  of  the  Piedmontese  valley  Canobina,  contains  a 
dbiirch  designeil  by  Bramante.  The  two  islands  off  Cancit^ 
were,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  resort  of  five  robber*- 
biotbers,  named  Mazzarda,  who  committed  depredations  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Intra  is  a  very  industrious  small 
town,  with  several  manufactories.  A  road  has  been  com- 
menced along  this  shore  of  the  lake,  by  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, to  connect  Baveuo,  on  the  Siiuplou>  with  Bellinzooa 
and  the  St.  Gollbard. 

The  placjCB  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  Si. 
ANNHidIo  (Swiss);  Ifacagno  (Anstrian);  Ludino,  whenoea 
flood,  road  runs  by  Fonie  Tresa  to  Lugano  (Boule  98.) ; 
rortonnii  Laveno»  nearly  opposite  Intra  whence  a  carriage<- 
road  runs  to  Varese  and  the  Sacro  Monte- 

The  Borrornean  Islands  and  the  S..eUremity  of  the  lake 
are  described  iu  Route  59. 

AOUTE  9S. 

BBI.LUIZ0SA  TO  I.DGAH0  AUD  GOMO  BT  THE  M01fT«  CENEBE. 

To  Como,  5  posts=33  1/2  English  miles. 
To  Lugano,  5  1/3  Swiss  stuncleju=%l(>  Italian  niiles»n  1/4 
English  miles. 

•  Diligences  daily  lo  Lugano. 

This  road  inrss  out  .of  the  valley  of  the  Tessin  at  Cade- 
^[i$zzo  (p.  306.)«  abont4  miles  below  Bellii\zona,  and  begins 
(It  ascend  tfag  mufi/^  Gfi|»re,i  a  steejpi  ridffe  surmoupied  by 
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beds  about  a  Toot  ihick.    The  furlber  ^e  advance,  tto  mme 

we  find  ihc  beds  of  limcjilone  iraverscd  by  small  veins,  lined 
wilh  rhrnnbs  of  dolomilo.  As  we  advance,  Ihe  rock  appears 
divided  by  fissures,  llio  slrali(i<jUi(»ii  ceases  to  be  distiiiei, 
and,  wliere  the  lace  of  ihc  nu)untaiii  becomes  perpendii-ular. 
it  is  found  to  be  formed  entirely  of  dolomite,  which  beeomei 
graduali}  [)urer  aod  more  while,  until  a  little  way  Troiti  Me- 
fide,  where  it  it  succeeded  by  a  dark  augite  porphyry.'*  The 
celebrated  geologist  Von  Buch  considers  that  the  gas  dis- 
ehargcd  from  Ibis  latter  igneous  rock,  at  the  time  \%  hen  the 
mountain  was  uj)lieave(l  by  volcanic  forces  from  below,  bas 
pcnetraied  tbc  fissures  of  Ibe  limestone,  and  cbanged  ibc 
pari  of  it  nearest  to  (be  porpbyry  into  dolomite.   The  change 
in  colour  and  substance,  from  a  grey  limcsione  into  a  wbile 
crystalline  marble,  like  loaf-sugar,  may  be  easily  traced  in  iis 
gradual  transition  by  the  roadside. 

At  Melide,  a  promontory  projects  into  the  lake,  from  the 
point  of  wbicb  a  ferry-boat  conveys  passengers  and  carriages 
across  it,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  Bissone,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Melidc  is  the  birtbplace  of  Fontana,  the  architect  who,  in 
1586,  transported  fhe  Egyptian  obelisk  from  tbe  Colisseum 
at  Kome,  and  erected  it  on  the  square  iu  front  of  the  Va- 
tic«tn. 

After  a  delightful  ride  along  the  shore  of  tbc  lake,  the 
i^d  quits  it  at  Ca{)olago,  and  soon  reaches  Mepdrisio, 
which,  though  a  smidi  town  of  1700  inhabitants,  cbotainsS 
convents.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  once-pow  - 
erful Milanese  family  Delia  Torre,  or  Torriani.  The  fa- 
mous tower,  from  w  hicb  they  derived  their  name,  was  des- 
troyed in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fourleeiith  century. 

The  inhabitants  keep  their  wine  in  cnves  in  the  mountains, 
which  form  capital  cellars.  Tbe  Austrian  cuslom-bouse  and 
police-office  is  reached  a  little  beyond  Chiasso,  and  within  % 
miles  of 

ai/SCoMO.  See  Hand-book  for  Ualy. 

KOUTE  93. 

LUniOj  ON  THE  LA60  MA6GI0BB,  TO  IISIfAGGIO  OH  IHB  LA60 
m  CMC,  ACB0B8  THB  LAGO  L1WAK0. 

Luino,  a  small  village,  on  tbe  £.  shore  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
glore,  has  a  tolerable  Inn.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  beneo 
to  Lugano,  a  drive  of  3  or  4  hours,  ascending  directly  tnm 
the  margin  of  the  lake  the  steep  heights  behind  Luino, 
which  command  a  fine  prospect.  It  then  follows  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tresa,  upwards,  at  a  considerable  height  above  that 
river,  through  a  beautiful  valley,  crossing  the  Swiss  frontier 
about  3  miles  from  Luino,  and  9  from  Lugang. 
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\  Ptinte  'Tresa,  a  village  or  866  iniiabitititt.  It  named  from 
an  old  wooden  bridge  which  leads  across  the  river,  into  Lom- 
bardy.  Al  the  ftirlher  end  stands  the  Austrian  toU  and  coi^ 

lorri-iiouse:  and,  on  this  side,  a  Swiss  toli  is  exacted.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  cattle,  with  which  Lornbardy  is  sup* 
plied  by  Switzerland,  pass  over  it.  The  village  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  bay  of  tiie  Lago  Lugano,  so  compLetely  land* 
locked  as  to  seem  a  distinct  lake. 

Another  of  the  winding  readies  of  the  lake  stretches  N. 
about  half  a  mile  on  Ihe  E.  of  our  road,  as  far  as 

Agno,.  a  villisge  of  600  inhabitants,  placed  at  the  spot 
^'here  the  Agno,  or  Bedagio,  empties  itself  into  the  lake. 

One  of  the  prettiest  scenes  on  this  very  picturesque  road 
is  that  presented  by  the  small  lake  of  Muzzano,  wluch  lies  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  to 

Lugano  (see  p.  310.) 

The  Lago  Lugano  (called  also  Cerisio)  is  exceedingly  ir- 
regular In  shape,  making  several  very  aeute  bends,  so  that 
the  conspicuous  mountain  Salvadore  stands  on  a  promontory, 
washed  on  two  sides  hy  its  waters  :  its  greatest  length  is 
about  20  miles,  lis  £.  and  W.,  and  one  of  its  S.arms,  termi- 
nate in  the  Austrian  territory,  and  travellers  most  have  an 
Austrian  visa  on  their  passports,  to  enable  th^m  to  land 
there. 

The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has 
a  character  distinct  from  that  of  its  two  neighbours  Como 
*  and  Maggiore,  in  being  more  gloomy,  rugged,  and  unculti- 
vated. It  at  the  same  time  presents  great  variety;  near 
Lugano  its  shores  are  as  smiling,  as  frequently  speckled  witli 
white  villas  and  churches,  and  as  richly  fringed  with  vines 
fig-trees,  and  walnut  groves,  as  the  more  garden-like  borders 
of  the  Lago  di  Como ;  but,  in  penetrating  its  E.  bay  from  Lu- 
gano to  Porlezza,  the  mountains  gradually  assume  a  more 
wild  and  precipitous  outline,  and  the  darker  foliage  of  the 
pine  forests  furnishes  the  predominating  colour. 

Boats  .for  passengers  and  carriages  may  be  hired  at  Logano 
for  Porlezza ;  it  takes  3  hours  to  row  thither,  md  the  charge 
for  a  boat  with  two  rowers  is  S  fr.  There  is  no  road  along 
Ibis  part  of  the  lake. 

Porlezza  lies  within  the  Lombard  frontier,  and  is  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Austrian  police  and  doganiers.  Chars  may  be 
hired  here  to  go  loMcuaggio;  the  road  is  bad  and  onlv  prac- 
ticable for  light  vehicles.  It  traverses  a  very  pretty  Valley 
passing  on  th^  rt.  Ihe  little  lakes  of  Piano  and  Bene.  It  is  a 
walk  m  about  S  hours  to  reach 

M  e  n  a  g  g  i  0,  an  unimportant  village  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Xag^)  di  Como.  Instead  of  stopping  here  the  traveller  bad 
better  either  proceed  a  little  wi|y  down  the  lake  to  Cadenab* 
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bia,  or  cross  it  to  the  promontory  of  Bellagio,  or  to  the  op- 
posite shore  at  Vareuna,  at  all  which  places  there  are  |:oo<{ 
1008.  Near  Tremctio,  i  Mllle  way  beyond  Cadenabbio,  it 
the  yiUa  Swmmariva,  amaog  terraces  bordered  vf  iih  myrtle 
hedgei  aod  perfiomied  with  citron  groves.  This  palace  000* 
tains  seyeral  remarkable  works  of  art— paintings  by  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari,  B.  Luini,  and  others;  also  llie  Palaniedes 
of  Canoia,  and,  above  all,  Thorwaldsen's  grand  bas-relief 
theXriiimph  of  Alexander,  executed  for  Napoleon  when  Empe- 
ror, and  designed  by  him  to  decorate  liie  Siiii[)loa  arch  at 
Milan. 

BeHagio  if  a  chaming  spot ,  commanding  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  yiews  to  be  met  irith  on  any  of  the  Italian 
kkes.  The  prospcc*t  is  double,  eitending  upwards,  as  well 
as  down  towards  Como  and  Lucco.  The  best  points  for  en- 
joying it  are  tlie  terraces  and  delightful  gardens  of  the  ViUa 
SerbellQui. 

The  Villa  Melziy  another  palace  in  this  neiuhliourhood,  is 
a  charming  mansion,  elegantly  fitted  up,  chielly  visited  011 
account  of  its  beautiful  flower-garden. 

Yarenna  (where  the  Post-house  is  most  agreeable  qaar- 
ters)  may  be  visited  on  account  of  the  remarkable  gallerfoa 
near  it  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  to  allow  that  magnificent 
work  of  art ,  the  Road  to  the  Stelvio  Poms,  to  traverse  the  £* 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Comasqucs  emigrate  all  over  Europe,  as  venders  of 
Plaster  of  Paris  fi^Mues,  barometers,  and  looking-glasses. 

A  steam-boat  starts  every  morning  at  8  from  Conio,  and 
ascends  the  lake  to  Domaso,  returning  the  same  evening,  ami 
touching  at  ill  the  principal  places  on  its  shores.  The  fare  is 
5  fr.  22  c. 

The  steamer  returns  to  Como  about  5,  corresponding,  both 
in  the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure,  with  the  omnibus (ealleii 
Velocifern),  which  runs  to  and  from  Milan  daily. 

They  who  wish  to  explore  the  beauties  of  the  lake  at  their 
leisure  had  better  take  a  row-boat. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  delightful  voyage  than  that  along 
the  S.  W.  arm  of  the  lake  to  Como ;  the  shores  are  llteraUy 
speckled  with  villages  and  with  white  villas,  the  summer  re-- 
sort of  the  Milanese  nobility,  during  the  season  of  the  Yil- 
leggiatura. 

The  places  most  worth  mentioning  on  the  E.  shore  are 
Nesso,  backed  by  a  dark  wooded  gully,  out  of  which  dashes 
a  cascade,  and  near  it  the  Villa  Lenuo,  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  Pliny's  Villa,  which,  from  its  sombre  situation,, 
he  called  Tragadia ;  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  disco- 
very of  broken  columns,  etc.,  in  the  lake.  Beyond  Lenim 
(Lemnos}»  in  a  retired  bay,  is  the  Yllta  Pliniana,  a  square 
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m^ancMy  building,  so  called,  not  because  PHoy  lived  liere* 
but  because  an  intermittent  spring  rising  behind  it.  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  one  minutely  described  by  birn  Beyond 
the  wooded  promontory  Torno  is  Blevio,  near  wbicb  a  mo- 
nument is  erected  to  Mr.  Lake,  who  was  drow  ned  here  in 
1833.  Nenror  to  Como  is  the  Vijla  Pasta,  ilie  rpsidence  of 
tbecelebidicd  singer. 

On  the  opposite,  or  W.sliore,  beginning  from  Gadenabbia, 
we  may  mention  Balbianoy  on  a  projecting  promontory,  the  ' 
laola  Coneacina«  Urio ,  the  Villa  Passalacqua ,  with  its  ter- 
raced gardens:  and  nearCernobia,  y ilia  d*E$U^  so  named 
by  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  w  ho  resided 
here  some  time,  also  th^  Villa  Qdcsc^lclii,  tiie  largest  on  tho 
lake. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  caUe<l  by  the  ancients  Lacus  Lariiu^ 
(te,  Lari  maxime ! — Virg.),  i;>  about  iO  miles  long,  fromN.  to 
8.  Ila  S.  eitremily  is  cuTided  into  two  branches  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Bellagio,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  bays  Ues 
€bmo  (Cemiim),  the  birth-place  of  Pliny  and  Volta;  and,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  other,  on  IheE.,  Leceo.The  chief  feeder 
of  the  lake  is  the  Adda,  which  enters  it  at  the  N.,  and  flows 
out  at  Lecco.  The  bay  of  Como  has  no  outlet,  so  that  its  wa- 
ters must  also  find  their  way  out  by  the  Adda.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  perhaps  surpasses  in  beauty  of  scenery,  and  in  the 
richness  of  its  almost  tropical  vegetation,  every  other  lalie  in 
Italy.  It  enjoys  a  classical  reputation,  as  the  residence  of  the 
two  Plinys,  and  the  scene  of  the  scienliQc  researches  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  the  naturalist.  Claudian  describes  the  YOyage  upi 
Alio  lake  in  the  following  elegant  lines :  — 

Protinus  umlirosA  qui  veNtit  litlus  olivA 
Lariiis,  jetdttici  meiftitur  Nerea  fliietUy 
ParvA  puppe  lacuai  pr«etervolat  ociuf^  tnde 
Scaadit  inaeccisos  bnunall  sidere  mootas.*' 
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SECTION  11. 


THE  ALPS  OF  PIEDMONT  AND  SAVOY. 


PRELIMINARY  LNFORJIATIOiN. 

As  the  traveller  in  Switzrrland,  who  has  tuWy  enjoyed  the 
Sfeoerf  of  the  Alps,  and  inhaled  fresh  spirit  with  the  moan- 
lain  air,  must  desire  information  upon  such  routes  as  art 
often  or  occasionally  visiled  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alpf 
south  of  the  Simplun,  and  i^hich  >\ould  lie  m  ithin  his  sum- 
mer's'excursion,  the  following  information  upon  such  passes 
as  debouche  into  the  course  of  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  fur^ 
nishcd  by  a  traveller  who  has  himself  examined  ail  upon 
which  he  has  wriiteu,  w  ill  he  found  useful  to  those  w  ho  are 
disposed,  not  onlv  to  eiamine  the  lateral  valleys  which  fall 
into  the  Boute  of  the  Simplon,  hut  sueh  other  alpine  passet 
and  retreats  as  the  traverses  of  the  great  chain  present,  from 
Savoy  and  France  into  Piedmont— even  to  the  Maritime  AJpi 
and  the  Mediierranean. 

Piedmont  has  on  its  northern,  western,  and  south-western 
sides,  a  clearly-defined  frontier  in  the  ridge  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps.  From  the  valley  of  the  Toccia,  which  lies 
within  its  frontier,  to  the  Col  de  Ferret,  near  Munt  Blanc, 
the  Pennine  Alps  divide  it  from  Switzerland;  ttom  the  Col  de 
Ferret  to  Mont  Tabor,  the  Graian  Alps  separate  Piedmom 
from  Savoy ;  from  Mont  Tabor  to  the  Col  d*Argeoti^re,  al 
the  bead  of  the  valley  of  the  Stiira,  the  Cottian  Alps  separate 
it  from  France:  and  from  the  Argenli^re  to  the  source  of  the 
Tanaro  iq  the  Monte  (^assino,  the  Maritime  Alps  divide  the  * 
southern  Piedmont  from  the  county  of  Nice.  East  of  the 
Monte  Cassino  the  great  alpine  chain  passes  insensibly  into 
Ihe  Apennines. 

The  eastern  boundary— the  fh)ntier  of  the  Milanese  and  the 
States  of  Parma  —  Is  not  within  the  object  of  this  section* 
which  is  to  furnish  to  travellers  useful  information  for  eicar- 
sions  in  the  Alps  of  Piedmont. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  the  Alps  offer  a  striking  dilTerence  in 
their  appearance  to  that  presented  in  the  approaches  from 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  or  France.  From  these  the  intervention 
of  secondary  ranges,  and  the  long  valleys  preclude  any  great 
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extent  of  the  ckain  from  being  teen  at  Ike  lante  time;  but 

from  ihe  plains  of  Piedmont,  even  as  near  as  Turin — not  30 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  nearest  point  in  the  crest  of 
the  chain — a  range  of  the  central  peaks  and  passes,  exIeDding 
through  200  miles,  is  clearly  seen. 

A  day's  journey  is  sufficient,  from  almost  every  accessible 
pari  of  tbe  eresi  of  the  Alps,  for  adeteent  into  the  plains  of 
Piedmont;  whilit  m  the  western  side  of  the  chain,  two  or 
three  days  of  approach  fk'om  the  plains,  in  deep  valleys  amidst- 
the  mountains,  are  requisite  for  its  attainment. 

The  rambler  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps  will  penerally  find 
accommodation  equal  to  any  in  Switzerland,  except  perhaps 
in  the  beaten  routes  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  sight-seeing 
excursions,  as  on  the  Kighi.  Crowds  would  find  provisions 
aliort  and  want  of  room,  but  parties  of  two  or  three  would 
fhfe  well,  be  received  with  cnrility  without  obseqoionsness, 
and  meet  wiOi  less  extortionate  hosts  than  in  Swilierland. 
Fleeeing  the  traveMer  has  not  yet  grown  into  a  system  as 
among  ihai  independent  people;  and,  generally,  a  traveller 
may  devote  more  time,  and  visit  more  sublime  scenes,  at  a 
less  expense,  and  with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  in  Switzer- 
land. Piedmont  only  requires  to  be  more  known  to  turn  the 
current  of  ramblers,  and  induce  them  to  spend  a  part  at  least 
of  their  time  and  money  among  its  romantic  valleys  and 
passes. 

The  roads  skirting  tbe  A1ps,'and  the  approaches  to  them 
from  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  are  generally  excellent.  Where- 
ver there  is  intercourse  there  is  a  good  road  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  :  if  fit  for  volantins  or  chars,  these 
may  always  be  obtained atmoderate  charges,  usually  12  francs 
a  day.  Mules  may  readily  be  obtained  in  all  mountain  routes 
accessible  to  them,  at  charges  varying  from  4  to  6  francs  a 
day ;  and  gwtd§8  at  4olr  5  fhincs  a  day  may  be  had  in  every 
alpine  vilnge  of  Piedmont.  It  is  desirable  to  get  men  known 
to,  or  recommended  by»  the  innkeepers  or  the  Gur^s  of  their 
villages;  for  they  are  so  fond  of  the  employment,  that  few 
scruple  to  avow  their  acquaintance  with  passes  and  places  of 
which  they  really  know  nothing :  their  only  use  then  to  the 
traveller  is  to  bear  his  luggage,  and  talk  Piedmontese,  a  jar- 

Son  Which  few  travellers  are  acquainted  with.  In  Piedmont 
'rench  and  Italian  are  often  unknown;  among  those,  bow- 
ever,  who  actas  guides,  French  is  generally  spoken,  especially 
in  those  valleys  On  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  France. 

If  mules,  horses,  or  a  char  be  taken  across  the  frontier,  a 
boletaf  or  permission  to  pass  the  douane,  is  necessary;  here 
the  animal  is  registered,  the  course  of  the  traveller  stated,, 
9nd  money  for  the  horse  deposited  as  a  duty  upon  the  entree, 
^hich  is  returned  to  the  owner  when  he  leaves  the  place 
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As  there  is  niiich  mraffjlisg OS  tlie  frontier  of  France,  the 

traveller  if  often  subjected  to  vexatious  delay,  but  time  will 

always  be  gained  by  submilling  to  il.  The  French  ran  rare- 
ly be  bribed— the  Piedrnontese  easily — to  Caciiitale  the  fMis- 
sage  from  one  country  to  another. 

it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  advise  a  traveller  not  to  sleep 
imlie  plains,  it  he  can  reach  the  mountains.  His  own  love 
Qf  that 

UeMth  ift  the  breese  aad  frcthncis  in  tbe  gale,'* 

'^hichisso  exciting  and  invigorating  in  the  mountains,  he 
would  seek  for  the  pleasure  and  spirit  of  breaihiag  it;  but  the 
suggestion  li  ofltoed  lo  induce  young  tnyeflers  to  gTOld 
ileeping  near  the  rice  grounds  of  Piedmont^  or  near  the  pondc, 

therein  the  summer  the  Piedrnontese  steep  their  hemp; 
these  are  deleterious,  and  may  produce  fever— fatal  to  tlie 

continuance  and  enjoyment  of  an  alpine  journey. 

The  wines  of  Piedmont  are  generally  wholesome,  often 
line,  and  surnelimes  ol  great  celebrity ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  hut  in  a  village  on  the  mountains  where  grisane  —  a  line 
iort  of  biscuit,  long,  like  pipes,  and  made  of  excellent  flour, — 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  traveller  should  never  fail  to  sup- 
ply his  pockeAi  with  some  of  this,  broken  to  convenient 
lengths;  this,  with  a  quaff  from  a  fresh  cold  spring,  having  a 
dash  of  Kirschenwasser  in  it,  will  bear  him,  If  taken  at  nia 
intervals  of  rest,  through  a  long  day's  journey. 

The  money  of  Piedmont  is  the  same. as  of  France;  i.  e,,  of 
the  same  quality,  denomination,  and  value. 

The  measures  of  distance  arc  very  difficult  to  understand. 
The  mile  of  Italy,  GO  to  a  degree,  is  sometimes  meant;  httt 
more  fhsquently  the  mile  of  Piedmont,  40  to  a  degree :  the 
4lllerence  is  enough  to  add  a  weary  length  to  a  day's  journey, 
when  the  mile  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  mile  of  £ngland. 
The  French  league  of  25  to  a  degree  is  a  common  measure  by 
which  they  estimate  distiinces;  but  all  these  are  vague  as  a|H 
plied  to  mountain  rambles,  and  it  is  best  to  estimate  distance 
by  trial.  There  can  be  no  mistake  where  from  point  to  point 
is  stated  as  so  many  hours  distant;  and  what  has  been  ac- 
eomplished  in  a  day  or  aii  hours  by  one  tra?eller»  nmy 
safely  roooromendea  as  the  tiipie  required  for  aootlMr. 
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Pedestrian  Tours  of  6  IVeeks  or  2  Months  chiefly 
in  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  PiedmonU 


*  Carriage  Road.  "  Char  Road,  f  M^ile  Road.  S  Fool- 
p«tb,— All  names  following  the  marks  iiidicaled  are  the 
same  aa  iha  laal. 


**  Geneva  to  Saienches,or  St. 
Martin.  (115.) 

*  Gbamouny. 
t  Tcie  Noire toTrlent.  (116.) 

Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouoy. 

(H7.) 
J$  Breven. 

,^  Montanvert,  le  Jardin. 

t  Chamouny  to  Corniayeur, 
by  the  Col  de  Vosa,  Col 
de  Bonhomme,  and  the 
GoidelaSeigne.  (118.) 
Cormayenrto  Aoata.  (lOST.) 

*  St.  Remy.  (108.) 

t  Hospice  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard. 
Liddes. 

*  MartiRny.(s«e  Switzerland, 

Route  5U.)  • 
*•  VlspiiiValaia. 
t  Pass  of  the  Mont  Gervin. 

(106.) 

.  Chatillon,  Val  d'Aosla. 
Col  de  JoD.  (lOi,) 

Brussone. 

Col  de  Ranzoli^ 

Gressoney  ' 

Cold^  Vald'OlDbia. 
Riva. 

Varallo,  Val  Sea  la.  (iOI.) 
.  Rocco.Vloa.) 
ColdeCoUna. 


PeLla— I^ake  orOrta,hoat 
to 

Omegna. 

Vogogna.  (59.  and  105.) 
t  Macugoaga— Ifonte  Roaa. 
§  ColdeMoro. 

Saas. 
f  Visp,  in  Valais. 

Pass  of  the  Simplon.  (59) 

Arona  —  Lago  Maggiore. 

Borgornaniera.  (101.) 

Blella.noa.) 

Ivrea.  (107.) 

Aoata. 
t  Cogne. 

ont-Yal  d'Orca, 

Ceresol. 

§  Col  de  Gal^5e,  and  return  to 

Chapis. 
t  Col  de  Croix  de  IVivolet. 
Val  Sa?aranche. 
YilleneaTe^Yal  d*Ao6ta. 
St.  Didier. 
t  The  Crammont,  the  Bel  vi- 
de re  and  Pass  or  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.  (114.) 
Bourg  St.  Alaurire. 
Moulicrs  Tarenlaise.(l28.) 
L'H6pital  Conflans. 
Ugine. 
Favcrges.  . 
Annecy. 
Ueaeva.  (53) 


> 
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*  Moutiers  TareDtaise.(ia3.) 
Baths  of  Brida. 

f  1  Pralorgnan. 
Col  de  Vanoise. 
Laiifleboarx.  (127.) 
PttM  of  the  lloDt  Cenis. 
Siisa. 

Cesanne.  (131.) 
t  Col  de  Sesirieres. 

*  Pragelas— Yal  GlusoDe. 
Perouse. 

f  Val  Germanasca.  Protes- 
tant valley.  (133  ) 
Balsille. 

Col  de  la  Funtaloet. 
Pralis. 
Col  Julian. 
Bobbio. 


t 


La  Tour. 
Val  ADgrona. 
Kora. 
Lucerne. 
Barge. 

PeytaDiie.  (i83«) 

Crussoles. 
§  Pass  of  the  Monte 
T  A  tries. 

*  Combe  deOuirai. 
EmbruQ. 

Gap. 

Grenoble. 

ChamMry. 

Aix. 

AnDecT^ 
Genera. 


&OUXE  lOi. 

ARONA  0:<(  THE  LAGO  MAGGIORB  TO  VARAL^O  IN  TUB  VAL. 

fiJESlA. 

• 

An  excellent  carriage  road-  leads  In  less  than  two  hours, 
from  Arona  (Route  59)  to  Borgomaniera,  a  large  well-built 
town  in  the  airect  road  to  Vercelli  and  Turin,  from  Arena. 
From  Borgomaniera  a  good  carriage  road  lies  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Gozzano  to  Buccione,  a  village  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Orta  (anciently  the  Lacus  Cusius^  which  may  be  reached 
in  an  hour  from  Borgomaniera.  The  scenery  on  the  road, 
especially  the  approach  to  the  lalteorOrta,  where  this  bean* 
tifQllake  is  seen  backed  by  Monte  Rosa,  is  scarcely  rivalled 
by  any  lake  and  mountain  scenie,  firom  one  end^of  the  Alps^ 
the  other.  At  Buccione  boats  may  be  had  to  take  carriages 
to  Omegna  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  distant  9  miles,  and 
thence  to  Gravedona  in  the  route  of  the  Simplony  beyond  the 
Lago  Maggiore. 

From  Borgomaniera  there  is  an  excellent  road  to  the  little 
town  of  Romagnano  on  the  Sesia,  where  the  inn  is  good. 
From  l^omagnano  the  road  up  the  course  of  the  Sesia  is  sin- 
gularly beautiftil;  the  mountains  as  they  are  approached 
^qBring  richly  wooded  slopes^  and  the  masses  are  relteved 
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castles,  churches,  and  oratories.  The  regetation  is  most 
luxuriant;  several  villages  are  passed. 

The  principal  place  heftwe  arrif  ing  at  VaraDo  la  Borgo 
Sesia ;  here  tna  yalley  heeomes  narrower,  and  the  road  offers 
«onie  strfldBgacenet,  though  the  range  of  view  is  more  limited 
In  the' narrow  parts  of  the  Val  Sesia.  It  opens  again  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Varallo,  where  the  situation  of  this  town, 
and  ihe  sanctuary  on  its  celebrated  Sacro  Monte — La  Nuo\)a 
Gerusalemme  nil  Sacro  Monte  di  Varallo,  as  the  guide- 
book calls  this  extraordinary  place  of  pilgrimage  —  form  sin- 
gular and  interesting  scenes.  The  (jrand  Falcone  is  an  excel- 
lent inn,  and  the  best  in  a  place  where  many  are  required  to 
provide  ffyt  the  hodily  wants  of  the  spiritual  visitors  to  the 
Sacro  Moute,  wiio,  especially  on  the  Festas  oftheChurch, 
crowd  here  as  devotees. 

Varallo,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  highly  picturesque, 
but  it  is  so  in  a  striking  degree  when  seen  from  the  bridge 
across  the  Sesia,  which  is  very  lofty  and  narrow,  having  three 
arches.  From  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  below  the  bridge;  the 
Sacro  Monte  seen  through  its  arches,  the  old  houses  which 
overhang  the  torrent,  and  ihe  richly  wooded  slopes  of  the 
mountains  which  descend  to  the  Yai  Sesia,  form  a  tableau  that 
few  sketchers  fliil  to  possess. 

Tht  Sacro  Mwt€  is  however,  the  great  object  of  attfactioo 
i^nd  pilgrimage.  It  rises  immediately  above  the  town  by  a 
paved  path,  which  winds  up  the  side  of  (he  hill,  and  oflTera 
from  every  turn  the  most  picturesque  and  brautiful  scenes. 
Just  before  the  summit  is  attained,  the  visitor  passes  a  chapel 
and  crucifix,  the  ex  voto  of  a  pious  German  sergeant-major, 
as  duly  announced  by  an  inscription,  which  informs  the  visi* 
tor  that,  in  iionour  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  Pschei 
railed  this  chapel. 

A  troop  of  vagahonds,  always  ready  to  serve  the  traveller, 
offer  themselves  as  guides;  and  to  facilitate  the  visit  to  this 
extraordinary  place,  one  is  necessary,  to  point  out  all  the 
chapels  or  oratories  in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  an  afTair 
of  research  by  no  means  easy  ;  for  though  the  spot  of  ground 
which  ihey  occupy  is  small,  it  seems,  from  its  varied  sur- 
face, and  its  labyriothr-iike  arrangement,  to  he  very  ex- 
tensive. 

This  remarkable  place  has  flfly  chapels,  or  oratories  upon 
it,  besides  the  great  churchi,  foontains ,  etc.  These  oratories: 

contain  groups  of  figures  modelled  in  terra-cotta,  painted  and 
clothed,  placed  and  composed  on  the  floors.  They  chiefly 
represent  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
in  the  order  of  their  occtirrence  These  places  are  never  en- 
tered; they  are  merely  frames  or  cases  for  the  subjects  grou- 
ped  within  them,  which,  seen  from i or 3 peep-holes  in  front, 
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like  lliose  ill  rareo-shoWi,  cxcilc  Ihc  devotion  oflhe  faithfiil, 
and  the  dis>gust,  except  m  a  few  inslancet  where  their  exhibit 
•lull  as  works  of  art,  of  ibe  merely  cttrious.  ExleriMilly, 
Ihestoralorjes  are  rieliin  tlMarchitecMiral  display  of  facades, 
porlkos,  domes ,  etc. :  the  figures  vithlii  are  the  siie  of  life. 

The  subject  are  in  Ihe  order  of  liie  numbers  on  ihe 
chapels. 

1.  The  Fall  of  Man. 

2.  The  Aimniicialion. 

3.  The  Visitation. 

4.  The  Angel  announcing  to 

Joseph  the  Miraculous 
Conception. 

5.  The  Star  of  the  East. 

6.  The  Nativity. 

7.  Joseph  and  Mary  adoring 

Christ. 

8.  The  Presentation  in  the 

Temple. 

9.  The  Angel  advising  Joseph 

to  Fly  into  Egypt- 

10.  The  Flight. 

11.  The  Murder  of  the  lima- 
cents. 

13.  The  Baptismhi  the  Jordan. 

13.  The  Temptation. 

14.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 

Samaria. 

15.  Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic 

16.  Christ  Raising  the  Wj- 

dow's  Son. 

17.  The  Transfiguration. 
la.The  Raising  of  Laxams. 
Ift.The  Enlranceinto  Jerusa- 
lem. 

20.  The  Last  Supper. 
9t. Christ  in  the  Garden. 
9ft.  Christ  finds  his  Disciples 

Sleeping. 
23.  Christ  Betrayed  by  Judas. 
2i  Christ  in  the  ilouseof  Anna. 
25.  Christ  in  the  Uands  of 

Gaiaphas. 

In  the  first  of  these,  representing  ihe  Fall  of  Man,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  seen  amidst  animals  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  elephant  to  the  rabbit.  In  the  second,  the  series  Vihich 


26.  The  Repentance  of  Saint 

Peter. 

27.  Christ  in  the  House  of  Pi- 

laie. 

28.  Christ  in  the  House  He* 

rod. 

89.  Christ  Reconducted  to 

late. 

30.  The  Flagellation. 

31.  Christ  Crowned:  with 

Thorns, 
se.  Christ  again  Conducted  to 

Pilate. 

33.  Christ  Shownt  ot  he  Peo- 

ple. 

34.  Pilate  Wasbinghia  Hands. 

35.  Christ  Sentenced  to  Death. 
3G.  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross. 

37.  Christ  Nailed  to  the  Cross. 

38.  TheCrucifixion. 

39.  Christ  taken  down  from 

the  Cross. 

40.  The  Pieta  — the  Women 

around  the  Body  of  Christ, 
it.  The  Body  wrapped  ia  Li-* 
nen. 

42.  San  Francesco. 

43.  Ctoist  Lying  in  the  Se- 

pulchre 

44.  Saint  Anna. 

45.  An  An^el  announcing  to 

the  Virgin  Mary  her  Tran- 
sition to  Heaven. 

46.  The  Sepulchre  of  the  Vir- 

gin Mary. 
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refer  ta  ChriM,  commciices  with  the  AnnunctatlMi.  One  of 
the  compotitions,  representing  the  Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents, No.  11.,  contains  above  60  fignrcs,  the  size  of  life, 
besides  the  pninled  groups  on  the  avails;  so  arranged  as  to 
assist  the  composition.  All  the  wails  arc  thus  painted,  and 
many  of  the  pictures  are  masterly  productions,  not  unworthy 
of  the  reputation  oi'  Pelegrini  Tibaldi,  wtiose  name  is  foumJ 
in  the  list  or  those  who  were  en)plo}ed  upon  the  works  or 
Ibe  Saero  Monte  di  Yarallo;  together  with  that  oTGaodenzio 
Ferrari,  a  pupiland  companion  of  Raphael*  Fiammingho,  the 
himous  scalptor  of  children,  and  many  other  artists  of  emi<« 
nence,  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  The  ralieya 
of  the  Novarais,  of  which  Val  Sesia  is  the  principal,  are  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  painters  they  have  |)ro(luced, 
and  the  names  of  many  are  preserved  here  as  having  proudly 
contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  this  singular  sanctuary 
in  their  own  country. 

The  subject  of  the  TransGguration  is  represented  upon  an 
enormous  scale;  the  group  In  the  foreground  contains  the 
demoniac  bor;  on  the  moontain,  an  immense  modelled 
mass,  are  the  three  disciples,  above  them  Christ,  with  Moses 
and  Elias ;  o?er  these,  painted  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  dome,  are  the  host  of  heaven;  and  above  all,  the  Al- 
niighty.  This  vast  composition  occupies  the  highest  and 
lar|;:est  of  these  structures;  and  the  height  of  the  whole  com- 
position, modelled  and  painted,  is  nearly  100  feet. 

Much  elTect  is  produced  by  the  appropriate  situation  of 
some  of  the  subjects.  The  access. to  the  place  where  Christ  is 
laid  in  the  sepulchre  is  by  a  vault,  where  little  light  is  ad^ 
milted ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  on  entering  from  tlie  open  day 
to  distinguish  at  first  any  object,  the  effect  is.rery  imposing. 

Many  of  the  figures  are  clothed  in  real  drapery,  and  some 
have  real  hair,  which  appears  very  grotesque ;  yet  the  cha- 
racter and  expression  of  the  heads  is,  in  many,  tinely  mo- 
delled. There  is  in  the  subject  of  the  Visitation  the  head  of 
a  female  strikingly  fine.  The  executioners  conducting  to  Cal- 
vary, or  otherwise  employed  in  inflicting  sudering  on  Christ, 
are,  to  increase  the  disgust  for  their  characters,  modelled 
with  goitres  appended  to  their  throats  —-a  proof  thai  these 
are  not  considered  heauUei  here»  in  spite  of  the  traveller's 
tale.  The  models  are  painted,  but  no  offence  to  taste  in  their 
class  of  art  arises  from  this,  because,  as  the  subjects  can  only 
be  seen  through  pce()-holes  in  front  of  the  prie-dAcus  of  the 
oratories,  and  not  in  passing  from  one  of  these  to  another, 
as  much  illusion  is  produced  io  seeing  them  as  in  observing  a 
picture.  if 

Among  the  ohjects  of  religious  reverence  here  is  a  flight  of 
iieps;  called  the  Scala  Santa,  recommended  to  ihe  especial 
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devotion  of  the  faithful,  \%ho  are  informed  by  an  inscrifillM 
on  a  tablet  at  the  foot  of  these  stairs,  that  they  have  been 
built  in  exact  imitation  of  the  Scala  Santa,  al  St.  John  La- 
teran,  in  Home.  Some  of  the  numerous  devotees  and  pil- 
grims may  always  be  seen  crawling  to  heaven  up  these  stairs, 
encouraged  by  a  concession  of  plenarvndulgence  granted  b} 
Pope  Clement  XII.  to  all  wlio  weald  climb  these  eight  and 
twenty  ttept  on  their  hands  and  knees,  say  an  Ave^a  Paitr, 
and  a  Glarim  on  eaeh  ttep,  and  kin  each  step  devoutly  1 

This  eitraordinary  place  originated  in  the  piety  of  the 
blessed  (t.  e.  half  saint)  Bernardino  Caimo,  a  noble  Milanese, 
who  obtained  in  1486,  from  popo  Innocent  VIII  ,  a  faculty 
to  found  this  sanctuary.  Only  3  or  4  chapels  were  built  in 
the  time  of  the  founder,  but  so  great  did  its  reputation  for 
sanctity  soon  become,  that  princes  and  rich  devotees  con- 
tributed to  its  accomplishment,  to  the  extent  now  observed. 
8t.  Carlo  Boromeo  twice  visited  It,  In  iW  and  im.  and 
the  pallet  beditead  upon  which  this  natron  salnl  of  Milan 
died,  is  preserved  here  as  a  holy  relie  for  the  adontkMi  of 
the  faithful. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  the  cloisters, 
where  the  priests  reside,  are  in  a  beautiful  situation,  com- 
manding views  of  Varallo  and  the  Val  Sesia  below  the  town. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  immediate  site  of  the  Oratories,  the 
priests  have  kindly  established  booths  or  shops  fur  the  sale 
of  eorone^  i.  e.  crucifixes,  madonnas,  beads,  etc.,  which 
liave  acquired  sanctity,  and  the  power,  in  tome  coses,  of 
working  miracles,  by  havhig  touched  the  blessed  bed  of  ths 
holy  St.  Carlo,  or  other  miracle-working  relics  possessed 
by  the  fraternity  of  the  Nuovo  Gerusalemme.  The  body  if^ 
however,  provided  for  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and  there  are 
two  booths  w  ithin  the  sacred  precincts  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
where  the  devotees  may  be  generally  seen  preparing  them- 
selves for,  or  refreshing  themselves  after,  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence at  the  Scala  Santa,  by  plenary  indulgence. 

It  is  eitraordinary  that  a  ulace  so  remarkable,  in  a  country 
so  beautlftol,  should  be  so  little  known  lo  English  exploms 
of  the  picturesque  :  by  them  the  Yal  Sesia  and  its  lateral 
valleys  of  the  Mastellone,  and  the  Scrmenta  the  former  lead- 
ing by  Fobello,  the  lauer  by  Carcoldro,  to  Bania  in  the 
Val  Anzasca  —  are  rarely  visited. 

No  valleys  in  the  Alps  surpass  these  for  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  scenes  which  Ihey  present;  none  are  more 
easy  of  access  to  Alpine  tourists ;  a  finer  race  of  inhabitants 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbouring 
▼alley  of  Anzasca.  The  cantons  of  Switzerland  do  not  offer 
greater  varieties  of  costume,  than  aie  to  be  found  hi  the 
diffnranl  trans? evsal  vidleys  of  the  Sesia.  And  Vanllo  Is  for 
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enough  in  Che  heart  of  the  coaotry  to  meiie  hofldHiuarterjk  . 
whilst  researches  are  to  be  made  in  its  oeigbbourhood;  ami 
not  an  uniinporlact  |iart  of  these  agreniens,  is  ihv  certainty 
er  find intr  good  quarters  at  the  Gran  Falcone,  the  chief  »i- 
bergo  at  Varailo,  alter  the  wanderings  oCa  da^  ertivo  ill  tbo 
inoun tains  and. vaiieys  in  its  vicinity. 

ROUTE  loa. 

BAV£NO  (Route  59.)'  TO  VAIIALLO  BY  TUE  LAKE  OF  OUTA 

ArSD  THE  COL  DB  COLMA. 

To  those  vho wottld  nialLeaneteursion  to  Varallo,  rromSaveDO 
and  the  Boromean  Isles,  a  more  beautiful  route  than  thai  by 
Borgomaniera  and  the  Val  Sesia  olTers  ilself.  Imrnedialely 
above  Bavcnorisos  (he  mountain  rid;ie,  whichdiviiles  IhcLaj?;) 
Maggiore  from  the  Lago  d'Orta,  and  a  mule  palh  lends  across 
it  t<>  the  town  ofOrta.    The  views  of  Ihe  lialiau  lakes,  (lie 
vast  extent  of  the  plains,  and  the  glorious  boundary  oflhe  Alps, 
appoi  cuily  in  close  proximity,  presented  in  this  short  transit, 
is  scmely,  if  at  aH»  surnassed  by  the  views  from  the  Righi. 
On  the  ascent,  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  all  its  length  lies  spread 
ont,  from  Baveno  to  Magadino,  and  the  view  in  this  direc-< 
tlon  is  only  bounded  b;y  the  Lepontian  and  Rhetian  Alps. 
Towards  the  little  lakes  around  Vareso,  and  to  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  the  view  is  boundless.   After  crossing  the  ridge, 
the  Alps,  and  Monte  Kosa  in  all  her  maiznificence,  burst  upon 
the  observer;  and  beneath  him  lies,  in  ihe  repose  of  its  deep 
locality,  the  beauliful  lakeofOrta,  ofTering  a  thousand  pictu- 
resque  sites,  yet  scarcely  known  to  the  traveller,  though  it  is 
within  8  hours  of  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  a  course  followed 
crowds  of  pleasure-loving  ramblers,  who  seek  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  scenes  like  these,  yet  pass  unwittingly 
the  loveliest. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  to  go  by  the  mountain  to  Orta, 
may  visit  it  in  a  char  by  an  excellent  road;  that,  at  Gravellona, 
a  short  distance  from  Bavenot,  turns  up  the  valley  of  Slrona, 
into  which  flows  the  Negolia,  the  river  that  carries  off  the 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Orta,  which  issue  from  it  atOmegna. 
The  NegoHa,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Strona,  rushes 
•cross  the  route  of  theBimplon,  andfaUsinto  theTocciai  near 
Cossegno.  . 

The  route  from  Baveno  to  Orta  by  the  mountain  is  tlie 
shortest,  but  it  occupies  more  time  than  Ihe  drive,  which  may 

he  made  by  Omegna  in  8  hours. 

At  Oriegna  a  boat  may  be  taken  to  go  to  Orta,  a  town 
delightfully  situated  on  the  borders  ofthe  i<  ke,  where  there  is 
a  good  ion  recommended  by  moderate  charges.  The  facilities 
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ill  the  ncighhouring  mouiUains  and  forests  forsbooling,  mA 
OD  the  lake /or  flsbing,  offer  most  agmaUe  indaoemeiiti  Ibr 
a  short  nuinmer  residence  in  this  cool  and  deliciooa  retire- 
ment. Yei  this  spot  so  delightful  is  Karcely  known ;  the 
traveller  into  Italy  gallops  along  the  shores  of  the  Lago  J^fag' 
giorc,  unconscious  that  a  day  or  two,  ilevoted  to  visiting  the 
Lnkc  of  Orta,  ond  Varallo.  would  be  remembered  as  the 
pleasanlest  he  \\m\  ever  spent. 

Besides  the  rambles  afnid>t  the  bcaulirid  scenes  around  the 
lake,  the  Uaihing,  boating,  and  fishing' on  it,  to  the  list  of  the 
reconmiendalions  of  Orla,  as  a  place  of  short  sojourn,  inav  be 
added,  thai  it  is  wilbiA  one  day^s  ride  or  drive  of  Milan, 
Turin,  Como,  Belllntona,  Yaraik).  Monte-^ltosa,  hy  tlie 
Yal  Sesia,  or  the  Val  Antasca,  and  of  the  sonunit  of  the 
Simplon. 

It  was  at  onetime  contemplated,  to  continue  the  great  route 
of  the  Siriiplon  along  the  shores  of  the  hike  of  Orta  ;  this  wajf 
the  plan  of  General  Chasseloup,  but  the  difTerence  of  level 
between  the  lakes  ^laggiore  and  Orla,  the  latter  bein^  con-* 
siderably  higher,  induced  the  adoption  of  the  present  line. 
Such  a  road  is  still,  however,  coniemplaledby  the  Sarciinivii 
government,  as  a  decoy  flroai  the  Sim|ilon--roole,  to  Turin,  of 
wMeh,  numerous  travellers  would  avail  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  scenes  they  would  enjoy  in  skirting  the 
mountains  of  Piedmont  in  its  course,'  It, is  by  no  means  a 
difTicuU  journey  to  make  even  now.    A  good  road  leads  to 
Oniegna,  where  a  boat  may  be  taken  for  Buccinncat  the  upprr 
end  of  the  lake,  9  miles  distant;  here  there  is  a  f^ood  inn; 
post-horses  may  be  obtained,  and  the  journey  c(»niinued  to 
Borgomauiera.    To  go  this  way  from  Baveno  to  Omegna,  to 
visit  Orla,  the  Isola  Giulio,  and  other  objects  and  places 
on  the  lake,  would  not  occupy  more  than  7  or  8  hours; 
and  from  Borgomaniera  to  Turin,  is  only  a  long  day*t 
drive. 

The  Isola  di  San  Giulio  is  an  object  of  singular  beauty  in 
the  lake;  it  lies  between  Orta  and  Pella.  The  church  and 
town  of  San  (liulio  surmount  a  rock  that  rises  out  of  the  deep 
lake  ;  the  bright  buildings  on  it,  contrast  with  the  blue  waters 
wilh  a  fairy-like  elTect.  The  church  has  high  antiquity  ;  it 
was  built  on  a  spot  rendered  sa(  red  by  the  retreat  of  San 
Giulio,  in  the  4th  century  ;  here  his  ashes  arc  preserved  in  a 
subterranean  vault;  apd  the  vertebira  of  a  monstrous  serpent, 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  saint,  irshownaaa  relic; 
how  this  relic  of  a  whale  was  brought  to  such  a  retired  spot* 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  bat  it  serves  for  the  tradition. 
The  church  is  rich  in  the  materials  of  its  structure;  .some 
columns  of  porphyry,  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  bas-reliefs-. 
There  are  vest  igcs  on  the  island  of  ancient  foi  ti£icatAaas»  MS^d. 
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*when  Gaillat  the  wife  of  Berenger,  (he  second  kingofLom- 
hurdy,  took  refuge  herein  962,  and  defended  it  resolutely 
against  Olho  the  First,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  invaded 
Italy,  and  deposed  her  husband.  Oiho  restored  the  island 
to  the  bishops  of  Novara,  who  had  long  held  it  before  it  was 
seized  by  Bcrenger.  The  island  gave  a  title  to  a  dukedom  a» 
early  as  590,  when  Minulfo,  duke  of  San  Giulio,  held  it;  he 
favoured  the  descent  of  the  Franks  by  the  Saiut  Gothard,  for 
which  treacberT  he  lost  his  head»  by  order  of  Aitolpho,  king 
of  the  Lombards. 

Behind  the  town  of  Orta  a  hill  rises  on  whith  there  is  i 
aanctuary,  dedicated  to  Saint  Francis  of  Assise  :  over  it  are 
distributed  22  chapels  or  oratories,  like  th(>se  of  Varallo. 
Some  are  elegant  in  their  architecture;  and  they  contain,  as 
at  Varallo,  groups  in  terra  cotta.  The  hill  is  laid  out  like  a 
beautiful  garden,  a  character  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
mountain  slopes  which  surround  this  lake,  and  whence  pro- 
bably its  name  is  derived.  The  views  from  the  hill  of  the 
sanctuary  are  of  singular  beauty,  comprising  the  lake,  the 
proximate  mountains  covered  with  wood,  villages  wbicn 
apeckle  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
whole  surmounted  by  the  Alps. 

At  Pella,  the  village  on  the  shore  near  to  the  Isola  Giulio, 
moles  may  be  had  for  crossing  the  mountain  of  Colma  to 
Varallo;  and  the  ride  is  one  of  great  interest,  from  the  beau- 
tiful sites  and  views  which  it  offers.  A  steep  path  leads  up 
the  mountain  side  to  Arola,  amidst  the  richest  vegetation; 
vines,  figs,  gourds,  and  fruit  trees,  make  the  course  a  vast 
garden.  Magnificent  forest  trees  offer  their  shade,  and  the 
road  In  some  phices  passes  amidst  precipices  of  granlie  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  which  offers  an  interesting  study  to 
the  geologist;  here,  many  of  the  specimens  sold  at  Baveno 
arc  obtained.  Above  these  granitic  masses,  the  path  conti- 
nues through  scenes  resembling  the  most  beautiful  park 
scenery  of  England,  and  then  opens  upon  the  Col  de  Colma^ 
a  common,  where  a  boundless  scene  is  presented  of  the  lakes 
of  Orta,  Yarese,  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and,  towards 
the  Alps,  of  Monte  Rosa. 

Thedeseanton  the  other  side,  towards  Varallo,  is  net  leal 
hOintlfDlrit  lies  through  the  ValBugia,  the  birth-place,  in 
liSi,  of  Gandenzio  Ferrari,  the  pupil  of  Hapbael.  The  Val 
Sesia  is  seen  in  the  deep  distance,  richly  wooded  and  stud* 
ded  with  churches  and  villages;  the  path  leads  down 
through  pastoral  scenes,  which  sometimes  recall  the  n)ost 
agreeable  recollections  of  home  to  an  English  traveller ;  then 
changes  almost  suddenly  to  the  deep  gloorn  of  a  ravine, 
where  there  are  quarries,  formerly  worked  for  the  buildings 
uf  YarallOi  buried  in  a  forest  of  enormous  walnut  and  chcst^ 
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not  trees.  Issuing  Troni  this  wild  spot,  the  traveller  shortly 
finds  himscir  in  the  Vol  Sesia  at  Kocco,  about  faor  mites 
llrom  Yaralfo,  Seep.3Si. 

ROUTE  103. 

R0VA61IAII0  (Route  101.)  ^  Timnr. 

The  road  usually  taken  is  that  which  leads  by  the  course  of 
the  SesIa  to  Vercelli,but  this  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  and 
descends  to  the  r!rf<res,  or  rice  grounds  of  Piedmont.  A  more 
bleasanC  route,  especially  since  the  completion  of  a  new  road 
to  Biella,is  one  which  crosses  the  Sesia  and  passes  through 
the  Canavais,  a  district  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  hemp 
which  it  produces,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In 
the  season  it  is  singular  to  see  the  whole  population  engaged 
ill  stripping  and  oih(  i  wise  preparing  hemp  ;  whether  watting 
or  sitting,  alone,  or  in  groups  in  thestreeUheforeineirfcooses; 
all  are  thus  occupied.  .u  ^ 

After  crosslUE  the  Sesia,  the  traveller  passes  through  Gatii- 
naia.  a  town  where  there  is  an  excellent  mn,  the  Albergo  del 
Falcone  It  is  a  great  recommendation  to  excursions  in 
Piedmont,  that  tolerable  inns  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
little  towns,  and  in  many,  especially  in  a  line  of  intercourse 
thev  are  really  excellent.  Some  of  the  Italian  antiquaries,  and 
am6ng  them  Denina,  assert  that  the  great  batUe  of  Marius 
and  Catullus  against  the  Cimbres  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gattinara.        ,        ^  „    ^      i.  m*-*. 

From  Gattinara  to  BieBa  the  toola  lies  through  Materana 
and  Cossata.and  olTers  many  beautiful  views  ^  the  plains 
and  the  moiintoins  as  the  road  rises  or  falls  over  the  untluKit- 
ing  ground,  which  skirts  the  bases  of  the  mouotauis  that 
subside  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  „     .  ^.k 

Biella  situated  on  the  Cervo,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Sesia  is  22  miles  from  Varallo,  and  about  12  from  Roma- 
cnano  It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000.  It  has  soma 
trifling  manufactories  of  paper,  common  wootten  goods ,  and 
hats.  Its  sanctuary  of  Notre  dame  d^Oropa  is,  howerer  «i 
object  of  attraction,  which  brings  crowds  of  visitors  to  offer 
their  devotions  to  an  image,  one  of  the  thousand  dirty  bUck 
specimens  of  bad  carving,  which  under  the  name  of  Our 
Lady  is  worshipped  for  its  miracle-working  powers:  that  of 
Wa  is  sI^dTfi^^^  carved  by  Saint  Luke,  who  is  made 
a^Ttor  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  to  have  been  brought  by 
I  St  Eusebfurfn>rn  Syria,  and  preserved  by  him  in  the  then 
wild  and  desert  mountain  of  Oropa,  , 

The  sanctuary  of  Mont  Oropa  is  6 
access  to  it,  high  up  in  the  mountain,  was  fofein6ilTaiincilII» 
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but  the  roafl  now,  (hough  sleep,  is  |)nu  lica!»le  for  light  car- 
riages. Those,  however,  who  hope  for  health  from  Ibe  mira- 
culous power  of  tile  block,  must  walk  up*  A  series  of  steep 
tourniquets  leads  to  the  chureh  dedicated  to  the  Virgin , 
^hich  is  a  fine  structure  of  the  t4lh  and  15th  centuries. 
Paioting  and  sculpture  have  adorned  and  enriched  it ;  and 
among  the  artists  employed  are  found  ihe  names  ofGandenzio 
Ferrari  and  Luino.  At  Ihc  angles,  in  the  zigzag  ascent  to 
the  church,  there  are  erected  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  named  after  some  event  in  her  life,  as,  the  Chapel  or 
Oratory  of  the  Annunciation  —  of  Ihe  PuriGcation  —  of  the 
Assumption,  etc.  A  few  are  dedicated  to  saints  in  the 
Romish  calendar;  and  the  whole  numher  of  these  chapels 
exceeds  9i. 

One  benefit  to  the  traveller  who  may  choose  to  wander  b|. 
Biella,  a  little  out  of  the  hi^'h  course  from  Varallo  to  Turin » 
arises  from  this  miserable  superstition,  for  it  has  caused  the 
establishment  of  good  inns  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  pil^irims  who  visit  it;  and  he  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  comfort  at  Biella.  There  is  a 
conmmmcation  by  diligence,  three  times  a  week,  between 
Biclla  and  Turin,  distant  33  miles. 

From  Biella  to  Turin  there  are  two  roads,  one  hj  Salox- 
sola,  Cigliano  and  Chivasse,  the  other  by  Ivrea;  the  distance 
is  nearly  equal;  but  by  the  former  the  traveller  descends  at 
once  to  the  plains; by  Ivrea, a  more  picturesque  road  leads 
across  valleys  and  open  commons,  by  Mongrando,  and  over 
the  Monte  Bolengo,  famous  for  the  vineyards  on  its  slopes. 
The  views  presented  from  the  heights,  of  the  plans  and  valleys 
spread  out  below  the  traveller  on  the  left,  and  of  the  richly 
wooded  mountain  slopes,  the  lowest  buttresses  of  the  Alps 
tf>wards  Ihe  side  of  Piedmont,  on  the  right,  well  recompense 
the  irateller  for  the  worse  coad^  and  lead  him  to 

ivrea,9i  the  entrance  of  the  celebrated  lalley  of  Aosta, 
jihout  90  miles  from  Turin. .  See  page  349. 

ROiriE  104. 

VARALLO  (Route  101.)  TO  CHATILLON  IN  THE  VAL  D'AOSTA, 
•    BY  THE  PASSES  OF  THE  COL  DE  VAL  DOBBIA  ,  THE  COL  DE 

BAKZOLA,  and  THE  COL  DE  JON,^  CBOSSING  THE  YAL  DE 

LT8  AND  THE  TAL  CUALLA.NT. 

From  Varallo,  the  ascent  of  the  Yal  Sesia  can  best  be  made 
on  mules,  though  it  is  not  altogether  impracticable  for  chars 
as  far  as  Riva,  distant  9  hours.  The  Yal  Sesia  olTers  scenes 
of  less  rugged  grandeur  than  some  of  its  lateral  valleys;  but 
in  lis  course,  many  of  great  beauty  are  passed,  jchiefly  Vender- 
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cil  so  by  the  fine  wooding  of  the  slopes,  Ihe  grand  forms  of 
the  trees,  and  the  gomeUnu  s  tninqiiil,  uflen  furious  course  of 
Ibe  Sesia.  Before  arriving  at  Scopello,  ihe  villages  of  Bal- 
mocciaf  and  Raa  are  passed,  and  the  wild  valley  of  Sermeiiia 
U|ieni  on  the  right. 

Al  Seopello  daere  are  many  smelting  houses ,  where  the 
copper  ore,  already  washed  and  crushed,  is  reduced.  About 
50  tons  annually  are  raised  at  Alagna,  at  thehead  of  the  Val 
5esia,  4  leagues  above  Sco|)ello. 

There  is  not  niuih  variation  in  the  scenery,  though  the 
^hole  is  pleasing.  The  route  passes  by  the  villages  of  ("ain- 
pertongo  and  Mollis,  to  Riva,  the  chief  of  the  high  villages 
in  the  valley.  Within  the  district  known  as  the  Val  Sesia 
tliere  are  reckoned  two  bourgs  and  90  villages,  evideaee  of  a 
thickly-populated  country  In  the  valleys  of  tho  Alps.  Riva 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  torrents  of  ihe  Dobbia  and 
the  Sesia,  and  about  half  a  league  below  the  village  of  Alagna, 
w  here  the  mines  of  copper  arc  wrought.  From  AIagna,a 
pass  by  the  Mont  Turloz  leads  in  six  hours  from  ibe  Vai 
Sesia  to  Pesterana  in  the  Val  Anzasca. 

Hiva  is  a  miserable  place  of  rest;  the  inn  affording  only 
wretched  accommodation,  and  its  inmates  little  civility,  but 
there  is  no  other.  The  church  of  Riva  will  surprise  the  tra- 
veller by  its  structure,  its  excessive  decoration,  and  the  real 
talent  with  which  It  Is  painted  wilhin  and  withont,  chiefly 
by  one  of  the  numerous  painters  whh:b  tfie  'Val  Sesia  baa 
uroduced— Tanzio,  or  Antonio  d*£nrico,  a  native  of  Alagna. 
The  external  paintings  have  a  remarkable  freshness,  though 
they  have  been  painted  more  than  200  years,  and  exposed  to 
ihe  weather  in  this  high  valley. 

The  view  of  Monte  Rosa  from  Kiva  is  very  sublime;  its 
enormous  masses  clothed  in  glaciers,  close  the  head  of  the  VaL 
de  Lys,  and  offer  a  scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur. 

The  course  into  the  Val  de  Lys  from*  Riva  is  up  Che  nai^ 
row  ravine  of  the  Dobbia,  by  a  wretched  and  difficult  path^ 
fn  some  places  overhanging  the  torrent,  in  others  disputing 
with  the  river  the  narrow  course  through  whi(  h  both  must 
struggle.  After  passing  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Grato,  near 
to  which  there  is  a  fine  waterfall  gushing  out  of  the  black 
ravine,  the  abrupt  ascent  to  the  Col  de  val  Dobbia  is  up 
through  a  pine  forest,  and  thence  over  alpine  pasturages  by  a 
long  and  fatiguing  path,  which  olTers  no  object  of  particular 
interest  to  the  traveller. 

The  distance  from  Riva  to  the  Col,  which  is  8200  ttei 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  requires  0  hours.  On  the  som- 
init  there  is  a  stone  hovel  for  the  shelter  of  travellers  who 
niay  be  unfortunate  enough  to  require  it;  it  existed  in  Saus- 
lure's  time  :  it  consists  of  two  apartments^  a  chapel  and  a 
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place  of  refuge  >%iihin.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  exprnsf 
of  the  coiumune  of  Hiva  and  of  an  individual  of  (Iressoney 
named  Liiseos.  Sleep  slopes  of  snow  lie  near  ihe  <innmit 
tinmelted  throughout  the  year.  The  view  of  Monie  Rosa  is 
4'oncealed  for  some  time  from  the  traveller,  but  in  the  course 
of  his  descent  the  deep  volley  of  the  Lys,  and  the  sublime 
masses  of  Moni^  Rosa,  offer  views  riyalling  any  in  the  great 
chain. 

From  the  summit  to  Gressoney  requires  three  hours.  At 
Ihis  retired  village  the  traveller  will  be  agreetibly  surprised 
4>n  arriving  at  an  excelhMit  inn,  kept  by  the  f.unily  Luscos; 
where  a  hiirpsichord,  (ierman  music,  a  tolerable  library  of 
Latin,  German,  and  some  French  authors,  porlraits  of  Jo- 
seph If.  and  Maria  I  lKMesa ,  and  a  forniidabU;  array  of 
many  generations  of  the  Lust  oses'  half-length  ancestors,  in 
^^curled  white  wigs*'  hung  around  torecal  their  virtues  to 
'  the  memory  of  t||eir  descendanls-ris  an  unexpected  inding 
in  a  Tillage  so  retired  that  ii  ahnost  touclies  the  glaciers  w 
•Monte  Rosa. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  the  communes  at  tlie  iieads 

of  the  Piedmontese  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  German  lan- 
guage is  spoken;  at  Riva  and  Alagna  in  the  V^al  Srsia,  above 
Pesterana  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  and  at  St.  Giacomo  in  the 
Val  Challant.   The  manners  of  these  communilies  is  as  dis* 
iinct  as  their  language,  from  that  of  their  neighbours  lower 
•  down  the  valleys,  with  whom  they  hold  little  intercourse  : 
they  encourage  a  pride  of  birih  and  birthplace  which  strongs 
1  y  keeps  up  the  separation.   At  Gressoney,  in  the  Val  de  Ly s, 
this  is  perhaps  more  strongly  cxempHGea  than  in  any  other 
of  the  vallevs.   Here  their  characters  are  distinguished  for 
honesty  and  indiislry.  arjd  few  commimilies  have  a  higher 
moral  tone.    Crime  is  almost  unknown  among  them,  and 
i(  disputes  arise  the  syndic  or  magistrate  clecte^l  by  them- 
selves hears  the  compiaiat,  and  effects  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. 

'  Tl^ey  possess  many  of  tliose  comforts  which  an  English- 
man appreciates,  and  Wliich  are  ankiiowii  to  the  lower  Inha- 
bitants of  the  vMleys  Their  education  and  attainments  are 
of  a  higher  oriler  than  Is  usually  found  in  such  a  class,  espe- 
cially in  «uch  a  place. 

Mnny  of  their  young  men  have  distinguished  themselves 
«  by  the  abilities  which  ihey  have  displayed  when  they  have 
gone  abroad  in  the  world.  They  have  become  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  many  from  among  them  have  become  emi- 
)ient  for  learning  and  s<  icnce,  and  reflected  honour  on  the 
little  community  located  in  this  alpine  solitude.  Among 
these  is  Herr  zum  ^oin^,  belter  Itnown  in  the  ¥al  Sesia  as 
M.  J)e  In  Pierre,  who  has' made  several  ascents  of  th^  Monte 
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Him,  and  gnve  great  assistance  to  Colonel  Von  Welder  in  hU 
i«i|»ograph>  or  Monte  Rosa.  Zum  Stein  holds  (be appoinUMSl 
i)f  inspeclor  of  the  forests  of  tht'Val  Sesia. 

From  Gressoney  St.. lean,  the  descent  to  St.Martin,  in  the 
Val  (i'Aosta,  by  the  valley  of  the  Lys,  is  a  journey  of  about 
miles;  passing  through  many  villages  and  hamlets— of 
"Which  the  principal  are  Gaby,  issime,  Fontainemore»  an^ 
Lillianes,-^nd  tlirough  wmie  scenes  of  wildness  and  beauty* 
wbidi,  hoWever,  become  common  to  the  traveller  in  the  Tal 
d*Ao8ta  and  its  lateral  valleys.  Above  Gressoney  St*  Jem 
nre  the  hamleu  Of  Grressoney  la  Xrinltd,  san  Giacomoyand 
St.  Piclro. 

The  excellent  accommodations  afforded  at  Gressoney  St. 
Jean  make  it  desirable  head-quarters  to  those  who  would 
visit  the  magnificent  glaciers  at  the  head  of  the  Val  de  l.ys, 
or  make  excursions  around  Monte  Rosaby  the  Col  d'Oilcn. 
which  connects  the  heads  of  the  valleys  of  ihe  Sesfa  and  the 
.Lys,  and  the  Cot  .de  Betta  between  the  Yal  de  Lys  and  tlie 
Yal  Challant.  Excellent  guides  may  be  found  at  Gressoney. 
and  there  are  few  valleys  in  proximity  with  the  glaciers 
whi(  h  offer  so  many  alpine  wonders  to  Ihe  eiaoiilnation  of  ilm 

Iraveller. 

In  continuing  the  route  direct  to  Ch^itillon,  in  the  Val 
d'Aosta,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  steep  forest-paths  and 
j^lopes  of  the  mountain  on  ihe  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  t^ol  de  Val  Dobbia  :  il  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  fati- 
guing path  the  whole  way  up  to  the  Col  de  Eanzola^  tbe  snn^ 
niit  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the' valleys  of  the  Lys  and 
Challant. 

On  emerging  in  the  ascent  from  the  pine  forest,  the  finest 
perhaps  of  tbe  views  of  Monte  Rosa  is  presented,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  Ihe  beautiful  Val  de  Lys, 
which  lies  far  below  the  traveller,  with  its  quiet  villages  and 
fertile  pasturages.  The  Lys,  like  a  silver  thread,  may  be 
traced  up  to  its  placiers.  On  either  side  of  the  valley  the 
vast  mountains  belted  with  forests  offer,  at  the  depression  of 
their  ridges,  the  paths  by  which  the  most  frequent  inter- 
rourse  takes  place  with  the  neighbouring  valleys.  The  srene 
is  imperishable  from  the  memory  whilst  any  of  the 'recollec- 
tions of  the  Alps  remain  to  the  traveller 

After  passing  the  Col  de  Ranzola  the  descent  is  gradual  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Grat.  Nor  is  it  either  steep  or  drfTi- 
cult  to  Brussone,  in  the  Val  (  Jiallant.  The  distance  from 
Gressoney  to  Brussone  is  G  hours.  In  the  descent,  the  Val 
Challant  may  be  traced  in  its  course  far  down  towards  Ver- 
tex, where  it  joins  the  Val  d'Aosta  ;  except  at  the  lowest  part 
of  (he  valley  it  fails  in  sirU^ing  objects*  of  interest,  but  near 
lis  termination  there  are  some  fine  scenes.  A^bove  Bri)8t« 
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ftone  the  valley  ascends  llirougb  several  hanilcls  to  Si.  Gia- 
como  d^Ayas,  \^  hence  a  pass  leads  to  Ibe  bead  of  ibe  Vai 
Tournanche  and  the  pass  of  Ihe  Cervin. 

At  Brttasoii.e  there  is  one  of  the  most  detestable  ipDs  la 
Piedmont.  Filtli.and  its  accompani^ig  goitre,  disgust  in 
every  direetioD,  and  the  Cheval  Blanc  with  its  dirty  hostess 
eeniiQt  be  forgotten.  Sleeping  here  may  be  avoided,  as, the 
Journey  from  Gressoney  to  Ch^tillon  in  the  Val  d*Aosta  may 
be  easily  accomplished  in  a  day^  and  from  (iressoney  to  Va- 
ratio  may  be  performed  in  another,  and  thus  the  bad  i^nsi^t 
Brussone  and  at  Kiva  may  be  avoided. 

From  Brussone  another  mountain  range  must  be  crossed 
to  reacli  the  Val  d^Aosta-  at  Cb^tillon ;  or  the  traveller  may 
deaceiMl  to  Yerrei  in  the  Val  d*Aosta ,  vhich  requires  ^ 
lioiiirs,  passing  through  Challent  ^nd  GhaUard*   sthe  road 
across  the  mountain  presents  some  glorious  views>  and  Chik 
tUlon,  by  the  Col  de  Jon,  is  reached  as  soon  as  Yerrex  by 
the  Val  de  Challant.    After  crossing  some  meadows  beyond 
Brussone,  the  road  winds  steeply  up  through  a  forest  of  pines 
and  larches,  and  then  opens  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pasturages  in  the  Alps  —  the  Col  d^  Jo^,  i^vhich  is  a  fine  gjreeu- 
award,  broad  and  luxuriant. 

On  reaching  the  descent  towards  the  Val  d'Aosta  this 
iMamlftilfaUey  is  seen  in  all  its  length,  from  Gb4tiUea  to  the 
MoniBlane ;  not  traced  quite  to  the  base  of  the  hitter,  for 
its  summit  only  is  seen  towering  over  the  lower  abutments 
into  .the  Vald*Aosta,  and  showing  a  glorious  termination  to 
this  vast  and  beautiful  view,  which,  in  the  descent,  con- 
stantly varies.   A  series  of  steep  tourniquets  brings  the  tra- 
veller down  to  the  forests  of  chestnut  and  walnut-trees,  for 
^bich  the  Val  d'Aosta  is  celebrated.   These  otler  to  him 
their  shade  and  soon  the  vines  and  figs  and  their  luxuriant 
jfoliage  to  the  cool  and  refreshing  path  which  leads  through 
44ie  yJUage  and  baths  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta 
.Is  entered  at  ope  of  its  finest  points  Bjcar  Gbitillon. 

ROUTE  m. 

T060GNA,  IN  YAL  D'OSSOLA,  TO  VISP  IN  TUE  VALAIS,  BY 
THE  IPASS  OF  XHfi  MOKTJB  MOAO,  ^U  THa  UMAJ^Y  OF 
aAAS. 

Vojogna  (Rotate  50)  is  situated  in  l|ie  plain  of  the  Val 
.d*Oss!da»  2  posts  below  Itomod'Ossola,  and  on  the  coofluehce 
of  tjte  torrent  of  the  A^iza  with  the  Toccia.  The  yaliey  of 
Aozasca  ieads  directly  up  to  the  Monte  Rosa;  the.^Uafe  of 
.ilacugnaga,  the  highest  in  the  valley,  is  a  day*s  journey  firoyi 
.l^Wioa;  thcoce  the  pfss  over  the  AILoro,  and  by  ihe  valley 

19. 
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orSaas  to  Visp,  though  long  and  falisiiing,  iray  be  accom- 
plished in  anniher  day,  or  accommodation  ii»a>  be  found,!/ 
necessary  ,  at  Slalden,'8  miles  short  of  the  whole  journey. 

On  leaving  Vogogna,  a  road,  leading  directly  to  the  Val 
AnxascA,  lies  across  the  plain,  and  passes  by  the  Tillage  of 
Pic  di  Muliera,  at  the  Tool  oft  sleep  ascent  wMcb  letds  l» 
•Hitter  Tillage  called  Clma  di  HoUera;  these  are  altualetfatt 
the  left  bank  eT  the  Asia. 

The  path  rises  high  on  the  steep  slopes  i^hich  descend  to 
the  bed  of  the  Anza,  and  the  village  of  Castiglione  overhangs 
the  richly-wooded  sides  of  the  valley.  On  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  valley  the  vine  flourishes,  and  the  path  for  miles,  with 
little  interruption,  is  shadowed  by  irellices.  On  looking  back, 
the  views  of  the  Val  d'Ossola  are  beautiful,  and  greatly  en- 
richcil  bs  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  foreground.  The 
buildings,  especially  the  churches ,  are  still  ItattiB  in  dune-- 
ter,  and  spaikle  in  the  landscape ;  and  beyond  the  plain  of 
the  Val  tfOssola  the  mountains  irhich  diTidelt  from  the  La- 
go  Maggiore  bound  the  Tiew. 

The  road  up  the  valley  is  scarcely  any  where  level.  The 
valley  is  remarkably  narrow,  and  the  path,  accommodated  to 
the  sinuosities  of  the  slopes,  is  carried  steeply  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  but  olTerini;  from  this  cause  an  infinite  variety  of 
sites,  whence  the  scenes  of  the  valley  are  beautifully  presen- 
ted :  its  sleep  sides,  however,  offer  few  spots  for  cultivation. 
Forest,  fruit-trees,  and  vines  enrich  the  whole  snrflK6»  and  H 
is  only  on  reaching  hich  spott  in  the  path  that  liule  plafais 
and  slopes  of  arable  and  pasturage,  and  Tillage  spires  are  seen 
abore  the  belts  of  forest  on  the  opposite  side,  and  these  again 
aomioanted  by  the  peaks  of  Monte  l&osa  at  the  head  of  the 
Talley . 

The  descent  to  the  village  of  ('.alasca  offers  beautiful  views, 
and  beyond  it  the  path  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Anza, 
and  for  some  lime  borders  on  the  stream.  Here  the  fine 
cascade  of  the  Val  Bianca  bursts  out,  one  of  the  celebrated 
waterfalls  of  Piedmont.  Soon  after  the  valley  opens,  a  llltiB 
abore  the  Ponte  Grande,  where  a  single  arch  of  large  span 
and  sweeping  eleration,  crosses  the  Anza,  here  two  roads 
imnch  off;  that  on  the  right  bant  of  the  riTer leads  lo 
nlo,  a  large  village  whence  paths  ascend  to  cross  the  mooii- 
tains  into  the  Val  Sesia  (Route  lOi)  The  road  to  the  Monte 
Rosa  ascends  by  the  left  bank  of  ihe  river;  in  its  course  it 
.  skirls  the  village  of  St.  Carlo,  and  the  traveller  soon  after 
arrives  at  Vanzone,  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  and 
halfway  in  his  day's  journey  from  Vogogna  to  MacugoaM. 

Above  Vanzone  the  same  beautiful  scenery  prevails,  and 
the  ronte  passes  dirongh  many  Tillages,— among  themCcppo 
If orolli,  Campiole,  and  Morgen^to  an  abmpt  and  naim 
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flcfilc  which  marks  a  distinrlion  brt  wopn  iho  v^nllry;;  of  An- 
zasca  and  Peslerana,  the  laitci  being  ihe  nainc^  uivcn  lo  the 
iip|)cr  part  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Anzu  Hows,  from 
theplain  ofMteiignaga  to  tbe  deflle. 

Tne  beautiful  vaHey  of  Aniasca  has  been  describetl  bf 
Bro<*kedon  in  his  "  Eicursions  in  (ho  Alps/*  and  a  quota- 
tion from  that  work  will  pul  the  reader,  and  the  traveller  in 
these  scenes,  in  possession  of  requisite  informatiOQ  upon  this 
interesting  valley  and  its  inhabilarUs  : — 

**  After  sketching  the  fine  view  of  iMont  Rosa  from  Ihe  door 
of  the  atibcrge,  and  collecting  from  mine  liost  some  informa- 
tion for  my  day's  journey,  and  a  confirmation  of  my  guide's 
topography  in  the  names  of  the  places  which  wc  hud  passed, 
we  left  the  retired  little  plain  of  Macugnaga.  The  valley  soon 
•narrowed  to  a  deep  glen ;  the  descent  was  rapid,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  gold  mines  of  Pesterana. 
There  is  an  FA  Ihtrculo  soond  in  this,  which  excites  high 
expectations;  but  there  is  no  more  appearance  of  it  than  in 
the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  mines  are  ex- 
plored tofind  this*  world's  chief  mischief,*  combined,  in  very 
small  proportions,  in  sulphate  of  iron  ;  a  kilogramme  of  ore 
yielding,  by  the  process  of  amalgamation,  an  average  of  only 
six  grammes,  the  richest  ore  only  yielding-ten.  My  landlord 
at  Macugnaga  had  furnished  me  with  the  name  of  Professor 
Fantonetti,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  and  as  the 
possessor  of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  tlia 
valley. 

"  I  called  upon  this  gentleman  at  Pesterana,  and  receivefl 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging  attentions  from  him.  He 
«ent  a  servant  with  me  to  the  mills  on  th«  Anza,  where  the 
ore  is  crushed,  and  lo  the  mines;  and  diroclcd  the  miners  to 
give  me  assistance  and  information.  The  lirst  was  readily 
oin^red ;  but  the  last  was  useless,  as  1  could  not  understand  a 
•yllable  of  their  jargon.  1  entered  the  mine  about  300  yards, 
by  an  adit  of  slight  ascent :  here  a  shaft  waj  sunk  aboiit  60 
feet,  and  1  saw  several  miners  working  on  the  lower  vein  of 
the  ore.  The  quantity  raised  is  not  very  cbnsid(Table.  Wo- 
men are  chiefly  employed  in  pounding  and  picking  the  ore, 
whence  it  passes  to  the  mills  of  granite,  if)  which  it  is  ground 
and  prepared  for  amalgamation  :  the  final  process  is  in  the 
liands  of  M.  Fantonetii  alone.  On  my  return  to  that  genlle- 
Tnan^s  house,  he  pressed  me  to  take  refreshment,  and  gave  me 
some  specimens  of  the  ore  of  the  mines,  and  two  works 
Which  lie  had  written,— one  of  them,  on  the  mioes  of  thoae 
vallevs,  in  answer'lo  a  work  of  Rossini's,  at  Tarin. 

I  soon  after  crossed  the  Anza,  over  an  alpine  bridge,  and 
^aonliMWd  to  ascend  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  No*- 
mroos  adits  of  mines,  indicated  by  the^  earth  and  stones 
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thrown  from  I  hem,  marked  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  valley,  who  arc  uoariy  all  ii;iners.  The  mineral  riches 
iir  Ibesc  mounlains— iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold— ait 
worked  al  abort  distances  from  each  otber ;  and  many  of  Ib^ 
jBlr^aof  tbe  Inferior  metali  are  very  productiTe.  Tbe  distinction 
•between  iliecoutinuouavaUeyf  of  Pesterana  and  Anzasca.  is 
atrongly  marked  by  a  vast  mass  of  Ibe  mountain*  which, 
.nearly  closing  the  bottom  of  the  former  vnlley,  leaves  only  a  I 
deep  and  savage  porge,  ihrough  which  the  Anza  escapes  on  ] 
the  left  side  into  the  Val  Anzasca.  The  path  over  this  mass 
leads  through  what  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  villajie, 
Morgen,  but  which  lies  in  a  spot  richly  woode<i  by  iiiagni- 
ficent  chestnut-trees.  The  descent  Into  tbe  Yal  Anzasca  If 
very  beautiful :  the  river  is  a&ain  crossed,  over  a  fearfkil  bridge, 
losmediately  below  tbe  defile  of  Pesterana ;  and  the  mad  ( 
continues  on  the  lell  bank  of  tbe  river,  entirely  through  the  I 
valley.  Tbe  first  village  in  the  Yal  Anzasca  iaCampiole,  near  j 
Ceppo  Morelli ;  it  is  the  place  which  travellers  who  woulrf 
avoid  the  valley  of  Macugnnga,  or  Pesterana,  would  arrive  al 
by  the  path  over  the  Mont  Moro.  The  descent,  my  guide  in- 
formed me,  is  longer  than  from  the  Macugnaga  pass:  but 
much  diUance  is  gained  by  travellers  who  would  go  from  the 
valley  of  Saaa  direct  to  the  Yal  Anzasca.  Here  the  Piedmont* 
es6  dialect  began  to  prevail :  though  the  German  patois  of 
my  guide  waa  understood  even  below  Yanzone. 

''The  immediate  scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  this  beautiful 
valley,  where  from  its  depth  the  lofty  mountains  were  hi^ 
from  my  view  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of 
Devonshire.  Hut  the  path  soon  rose  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  attained  a  considerable  elevation;  and  I  per- 
ceived that,  except  in  a  few  limited  spots  at  the  upper  end  of 
tbe  valley,  and  here  and  there  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
laina,  there  was  no  land  4.0  cultivate.  Extensive  forests  of 
chestnut  and  walnutp-trees,  flnii  in  form  and  rich  in  colour, 
clothed  the  bills  as  far  up  as  the  eye  could  perceive  them  1 
(except  where  lofty  and  distant  mountains  peered  above),  and  \ 
descended  far  beneath  the  traveller's  path,  to  wbere  it  met  ' 
tbe  opposite  slope,  scarcely  appearing  to  leave  room  enough 
for  the  river  to  struggle  through,  and  of  which  glimpses  were  , 
rarely  caught.  This  was  the  general  character  of  the  valley.  I 
From  a  chapel  at  Cimamorga,  in  the  road  near  Ceppo  More///, 
there  is  a  very  striking  view  :  in  it  all  the  beautiful  charac- 
teristics of  the  scenery  seemed  to  he  assembled— the  river  Ar  1 
beneath, struggling  through  its  narrow  bed;  tbe  majestic 
forests,  which  dothed  the  ipountain  side.s,  among  y^hkh  was 
aometimes  seen  a  village  church  or  group  of  cottages;  fnd  the  , 
vista  towards  the  Alps  terminated  by  the  vast  apd  beautiful 
eaki  of  MoDtc  Kosa. 
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"  I  was  much  struck  by  ihe  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  volley.  I  rarely  saw  a  plain  woman:  their  beautiful 
faces  and  fine  forms,  their  look  of  cheerfulness  and  independ- 
ence, and  what  in  l^icdmont  was  more  reoiarkable,  their 
^itreme  cleanliness,  continually  arrested  attention.  Their 
costnme  was  peculiar,  but  pleasing  :  the  hair  braided ;  a  veal 
fitted  to  the  form,  and  buttoned  high,  over  which  was  another, 
nsually  embroidered  and  left  open ;  beneath,  a  silk  or  other 
cincture  round  the  waist,  and  a  petticoat  reaching  half  way 
down  Ihe  legs:  the  feet  generally  bare;  the  sleeves  of  the 
chemise  loose,  full,  and  while  as  the  snow  of  their  mountains; 
with  faces,  hands,  and  feet,  cleaner  than  those  of  any  other 

f peasantry  that  I  ever  saw.  Somelimes  I  observed  a  loose  coal, 
ike  that  of  the  modern  (ireek,  worn  over  their  usual  dress, 
as  if  going  on  a  distant  visit.  Naked  feet  are  rarely  seen  with- 
oat  the  concomitants  of  fillh  and  beggary,  and  among  such 
persons  a  large  proportion  of  the  gummy';  but  here  the  feet, 
ankles,  and  legs,  were  models  for  the  artist;  and  my  admira- 
tion as  a  painter  was  demanded,  in  observing  the  elegant  form 
and  graceful  appearance  of  one  particularly  beautiful  young 
girl,  near  St.  Carlo,  who  was  bearing  a  vessel  of  oil  on  her 
head  to  the  mines.  All  this  I  suppose  will  appear  rodomontade 
to  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  ugliness,  filth,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont;  but  another  fact  will  support  the  claims  of  the 
Anzascans  to  distinguished  saperiority.  1  did  not  see  nor 
hear  of  a  goitre  or  crdttn  in  my  da|*8  Joarney  of  twenty-five 
miles  through  the  vall^— a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opi- 
nions always  given  to  my  inquiries  by  mountaineers  them- 
selves, that  the  filthy  habits  of  a  people  are  the  primary  causes 
of  goitres  and  cretinism;  it  is  thus  induced  in  the  conmiunity 
of  those  afflicted  by  the  dreadful  scourge,  becomes  hereditary, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  a  change  of  habits  in  two  or  three 
generations.  This  valley  ditTers  not  in  the  local  causes,  often 
cited  as  productive  of  cretinism,  from  other  valleys  which  are 
marked  by  this  scourge.  The  waters  of  the  Aoza  flow  from 
the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosii  as  those  of  the  Doire  descend  from 
Mont  Blanc,  and  both  are  drank  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
proportions  of  labour,  and  the  burdens  borne,  are  at  least 
^qual  in  the  Val  Anzasca;  the  degree  of  elevation  and  moist- 
nre  is  similar;  and  it  is  parallel  with  those  valleys  which  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  this  curse,  the  Yalais  and  the  Yal 
d*Aosta. 

"  The  Anzascans  are  aware  that  they  have  a  reputation  for 
cleanliness  and  beauty,  and  they  are  Justly  proud  of  H. 
Whttst  I  was  taking  refreshment  at  Tanzone,  the  principal 
town  in  the  valley,  I  mentioned  to  the  innkeeper. (rather,  a 
sort  of  keeper  of  a  chandler*s  shop)  lbe.i»pH^Mioii  whieb  ihe 
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people  of  Ihe  valley  had  mnde  upon  me.  He  seomocl  tlolighlorf 
at  my  having  noticed  llu*  line  wonjcn  and  iheir  cleanliiie»is, 
ond  said  that  what  I  had  seen  was  not  siinicient  to  do  them 
justice:  *  Come,' said  he,  *  into  our  valley  at  a  fesla:  see  our 
women  on  Sunday  next  at  St.  Carlo,  ihe  village  below  there, 
"Which  you  8ee  in  the  valley;  all  the  world  will  be  there:  m 
Upper  VatSeiia  they  boast  of  their  vomen^  but  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  ours.'  I  spoke  again  of  their  cleanliness ;  ha 
said, 'Our  women  pride  themselves  upon  the  quantity,  the  fine- 
ness, and,  above  all,  the  whiteness  of  their  linen ;  and  they 
are 80  scrupulously  clean  in  their  persons,  that  (I  must  use  his 
own  ener^'etic  expression  )  i7  est  plus  facile  de  trouver  une 
mouche  blanche  dans  cette  vallee  qnune  vermine.* 

**I  had  not  observed  any  beggars  in  ihe  valley;  and  there 
was  no  appearance  or  poverty  :  mine  host  said,  that  the 
great  industry  or  the  Anzascans  enabled  them  to  establij>b 
rands  for  their  poor,  which  prevented  their  wants,  and 
restrained  their  begging.  Those  who  could  not  worl£  were 
assisted,  and  those  wlio  could,  were  not  permitted  to  he  idle. 

"  Some  time  before  we  arrived  at  Castiglione  a  man  had 
Joined  us,  whose  French  was  a  relief  lo  ine  from  the  silence 
of  nearly  all  but  gesture  which  my  guide's  palois  imposed 
upon  me.    He  relieved  Jan,  my  guide,  by  ^lood-naiurcdly 
carrying  his  burden,  and  was  persuaded,  with  difficulty,  to 
partake  of  some  excellent  wine  of  ihe  valley,  which  we  pro- 
cured at  Castiglione.    He  mentioned  his  intention  of  going 
Co  the  Valteline.  I  picked  up  another  companion,  in  a  young 
nuio  of  respectable  appearance  going  to  Muliera;  firom  him 
I  receivCMl  much  information,  as  we  walked  together,  about 
journeys  around  Mont  Rosa,  and  intelligence  of  the  places 
and  objects  en  route.   It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Cima 
de  Muliera,  whence  the  descent  is  very  rapitl  by  a  zigzag 
paved  road  to  Pie  de  Muliera,  which  he  kindly  walked 
through,  to  put  me  in  the  right  road  across  ihe  valley  lo 
Yogogna.   He  pointed  out  a  house  in  passing  through  Pie  de 
Muliera,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  superintendent  of  the 
gold  mines,  who  had  fantastically  displayed  his  riclies,  or  his 
occupation,  by  gilding  the  balconies,  railing,-  ai|d  other  iron- 
work of  his  residence.  I  think  I  can  perceiye  in  the  Val 
Anzasca  the  location  of  the  Ictymuli,  whose  gold  mines  were 
so  extensively  wrought,  that  Pliny  says  a  law  existed  among 
them  which  forbad  their  employing  more  than  5000  men. 
D'Anville  and  Cluverius  place  the  Ictymuli  at  the  head  of  the 
Val  Sesia :  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  difliculty  with 
ancient  geographers ;  but  here,  where,  and  w  here  only  in 
Piadmont,  gold  is  still  raised,  the  name  of  the  Ictymuli  may 
be  traced  In  the  tillages  of  ama  de .  JMt'ara  and  Pie  de 
Mtdi^ra,  at  the  oMrance  to  the  valley  where  Ihe  mines  aie 
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forked,  and  wbore  yet,  at  the  latter  place,  the  receiver  of  the 
metal  resides.  This  admitted,  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  ancient  pass  of  the  5Ioro  may  be  accounted  for;  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  excelleiu  e  of  what  remains  of  it,  carries  it 
back  to  a  remote  period  8$  a  line  of  intercourse,  at  ieasct 
coeval  with  that  or  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

**  My  recollections  of  the  scenes  which  I  have  passed 
through  in  the  last  three  days,  from  Visp  to  Vogogna,  induce 
ine  to  think  this  pass  the  most  wild,  interesting,  and  beau- 
tifkil  thai  I  liaye  yet  made;  and  the  Ydl  Aniasca  I  have  dia- 
tinguished  in  my  mind  as  the  happy  valley,  nol  onlv'for  the 
Measings  which  ila  inhabitants  possess,  but  Ihe  evils  which 
they  appear  to  have  avoided,  and  which  have  rendered  even 
the  presence  of  priests  unnecessary,  —  at  least  1  saw  none; 
nor  did  I,  during  my  descent  through  the  valley,  from  IMa- 
cugnaga  to  Pie  de  Muliera,  meet  or  see  a  soldier,  a  dquaoter. 
or  a  beggar  —  a  goitre  or  a  cretin." 

At  Macugnaga,  an  inn,  which  may  be  endured  by  an 
alpine  traveller,  and  which  may  subchie  an  alpine  appetite, 
offers  all  its  bad  accommodations  with  so  much  civil iiy,  as 
almost  to  reconcile  the  traveller  to  disgust,  starvation,  and 
want  of  rest.  Myriads  of  fleas,  and  nondescript  food  do  not 
promise  well  for  rest  and  refreshment;  but  the  little  host  who 
.  keeps  the  inn— of  whom  JBsop  was  the  prototype— lN)asts  of 
his  having  studied  the  cii^'n^  at  Lyons;  beseems  to  have 
fitted  himself  for  the  service  of  Harpagon.  Still  the  inn  may 
be  endured,  for  the  sake  of  the  palace  of  niiture  in.  which  it 
is  placed. 

There  is  no  scene  in  the  Alps  surpassing  the  appearance  of' 
Monte  Rosa  from  Macugnaga ;  at  least  it  is  better  seen,  than 
Mont  Blanc  is  seen  atChamouny;  from  its  loftiest  peaks  to  its 
base  in  the  plain  of  Macugnaga,  its  vast  masses  are  spread  out 
before  the  observer.  Its  deep  rifts  are  marked  by  lines  of  snow, 
and  glaciers  which  stream  from  its  summit  to  the  vouit.  of  ice 
.liience  issues  the  torrent  of  Anza.  The  bases «  f  the  lateri|l 
moQDUina  are  elothed  with  dark  forests  of  fir  rnd  larch,  and 
the  whole  scene  i^ves  an  impression  of  immenisiy,  and  excitea 
.  Ihe  meat  sttbUme  emotion. 

The  Kitle  plain  of  Macugnaga  Is  the  arena  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  more  than  three  sides  are  inclosed  by 
enormous  mountains.  On  the  left  is  observed  the  pass  which 
leads  over  the  Mont  Turloz  to  Alagna  and  the  Val  Sesia 
(Rodte  lOi.),  thence,  sweeping  round  to  the  right,  the  eye 
marks  the  Pizzi  Bianca,  which  mingles  with  the  prodigious 
masses  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  passes  on  to  the  Cima  de  Jazi, 
/  and  the  Col  of  the  Monte  Moro,  a  panorama  of  unmatched 
grandeur.  The  plain  of  Macu^^uaga— a  league  long,  and  half 
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n  leaj^ue  wide— is  a  luxuriani  meadow,  which  produces  abuD- 
daiue  of  f<iod  and  fodder  for  the  talilc  :  there  are  many  link 
hamlets  in  it,  some  ahnost  touching  the  glaciers.  Tbechurcb 
of  Macugnaga  is  a  biiildins  of  more  striking  appearance  and 
richer  id  its  decorationi  Ibtti  one  would  expect  ^to  find  li 
In  toch  a  situation. 

.  Tlie  defile  Mow  Pesterana  di?ides  not  only  the  valley  eT 

Pesterana  from  that  of  Anzasc  a,  but  even  the  language  of 
4lie  inhabitants.  In  the  Val  Pesterana  and  the  plain  of  Ma- 
cugnaga German  alone  is  spoken,  as  in  the  other  high  valleys 
which  commence  in  the  deep  rifts  of  iMonte  Rosa:  while  io 
the  Val  Anzasca  the  language  is  Piedmontese  and  Italian.  * 

The  ascent  to  the  pass  of  the  Moro  is  very  abrupt,  and  the 
traveller  rises  rapidly  above  the  little  plain  and  village  of 
jl^lacugnaga.  The  path  lies  at  first  through  a  straggling  foresty 
Imt  Ibe  Alps  or  pasturages  are  soon  attainod,  and  the  scene 
thence  presented  is  most  magnificent— all  the  masses  of  this 
glorious  mountain  are  open  to  his  view,  from  its  peaks  8^1 
thousands  of  feet  above  him  to  tl^e  basin  of  Macugnaga,  now 
thousands  of  feet  below.  Such  a  scene  cannot  be  conceived, 
and  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  From  the  high  pas- 
turages the  path  traverses  a  stony  jMid  barren  slope  to  the 
snow  and  glaciers,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross.   On  the 
summit,  amidst  a  heap  of  stones,  a  cross  is  placed,  and  the 
traveller  looks  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  to- 
wards the  valleys,  and  into  a  scene  of  sterility  which  has  no 
^lief. 

Before  descending  towards  the  valley  of  Saas  it  is  desirable 
to  walk  along  the  crest  of  the  Moro  to  the  right,  about  a 
quarler  of  a  mile,  where,  mounting  some  rocks,  a  glorious 
view  offers  itself:  extending  over  the  valley  of  Anzasca  and 
Antrona,  to  the  plains  of  Italy  and  the  chain  of  ihe  Alps,  even 
to  its  subsidence  in  the  distant  Tyrol.  The  traveller  who,  in 
going  from  Visp  by  the  Moro,  wishes  to  shorten  his  route 
and  avoid  Macugnaga,  may  from  the  summit  of  the  Moro 
descend  to  Gampiole  in  the  Val  Aniasea  by  a  Uderable  palb, 
but  he  would  lose  the  finest  views  of  the  fllonte  Bosa. 

The  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Monte  Moro  is  9100  English 
feet  above^thesea,  and  ior  5  hours  are  required  to  attain  it 
from  Macugnaga.  The  descent  is]at  first  dirficuU  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  snow,  but  one  soon  reaches  an  ancient 
paved  road  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pices, and  fearfully  overhangs  a  deep  hollow  into  which  the 
glaciers  which  stream  down  from  the  surrounding  peaks 
seem  to  be  poured.  The  spot  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  in 
the  Alps.  Soon  it  19  necessary  to  cross  a  very  steep  narroir 
alope  of  snow,  which  stretcm  down^  below  where  it  tra- 
verses the  ppih,  at  JeaH  W  fefi^  hfsrea  slip  w^uld  be  fatal. 
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IduI  the  guides  trudge  across  it,  laden  wilh  the  travellers' 
luu'gage,  as  if  the  thought  never  occurred  to  them  that  it 
'wns  possible  to  slip  and  fall  into  the  deep  and  fearful  gulf. 
-At  length  the  paved  road  is  left,  and  no  vesli«e  can  be  traced 
of  it  —  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  masses  which  have  fallen 
from  the  precipices  above. 

The  path  ndv  winds  down  the  vant  talus  Ibrmed  byibesv 
repeated  fillls  of  rocks,  to  reach  the  scanty  herbage  of  th« 
highest  pasturages.  From  below  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any 
|iath,  or  even  in  what  direction  the  path  lies,  by  which  the 
ilescenl  has  been  made  ;  yet  it  is  not  a  century  since  that  this 
i(\as  the  road  by  which  the  courier  (rom  Piedmont  to  the 
Valais  regularly  passed. 

The  pass  of  the  Moro,  and  another  across  the  glaciers  on 
the  right  into  the  Val  Antrona,  are  mentioned  in  an  old  re- 
cord jof  the  date  of  liiO,  as  **fort  vieux passages,''  and  great 
expenses  were  incurred  in  t7Si  and  again  in  1700  in  the 
endeavour  to  restore  tliero  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con** 
veyance  of  salt  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  but  the  new 
repairs  were  soon  destroyed  by  avalanches.  As  passes  for 
commercial  objects  they  are  superseded  by  the  Simplon,  and 
they  are  now  only  traversed  by  the  smuggler,  or  the  peasant 
who  despises  the  danger  or  difficulty  if  be  Ood  it  the  shortest 
path  to  a  fair  or  a  festa. 

Amidst  the  desolation  of  the  spot,  upon  which  the  tra^ 
▼eller  who  has  cros.<ed  the  Moro  first  feels  himseif  safe,  he 
finds  the  alpine  Ranunculus,  Gentianeila,  and  olhermountain 
flowers;  but  the  dehris  of  fallen  mountains,  and  the  enormous 
glaciers  which  surround  him,  give  a  fearftil  impression  of 
desolation.  In  an  hour,  however,  he  reaches  the  chalets  of 
Distcl,  and  here  he  can  get  such  refreshments  as  excellent 
milk,  cheese,  and  e^rc^s. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  the  Valais  to  cross  the  Moro  and 
descend  upon  Macugnaga,  naturally  seeks  the  enjoyment  of 
The  magnificent  scene  oi^  Monte  Uosa,  as  it  bursts  upon  the 
ohserver  on  the  Moro.  To  obtain  this  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
m  the  ekaiets  of  Distel  fh>m  Yisp.  of  easy  aecompHshment  lna 
day,  in  ordcrto reach  the  summit  of  the^oroby  9or  lOo'clock, 
before  the  mists  of  the  valley  rise  and  obscure  the  moun- 
tain; for  by  midday,  even  in  fine  weather,  the  Monte  Rosa 
is  often  so  belted  by  light  clouds,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
view  is  withheVl  from  all  but  those  who  will  exert  themselves 
to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  the  scene. 

From  Distel  a  difficult  path  crosses  the  mountains  in  the 
Val  Antrona,  a  valley  that  debouches  into  the  Val  d'Ossola. 

Soon  afldr  quiuing  the  dhalets,  the  path  toads  down  to  a 
"dreary  lake  formed  oy  th^  melting  of  the  glaclers^a  great 
giader  In  Diet  dans  the  vallff,  and  ih^  water*  aeeumnlcle 
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vilhin  it.  Tnun  (he  lower  end  of  ihc  hike  the.  view  of  the 
iiortheni  side  oi  (ht*  Ciina  (Je  Jnzi.aiicJ  some  of  the  peaks  v.( 
the  Monte  Kosa,o(Ter  a  scene  of  savage  subiiiiiity.  It  is 
necessary  lo  skirt  the  dam  of  ic6  and  descend  below  it — aa 
alDiic  of  some  dilDculty;  how  the  cattle  are  made  to  ascentf 
and  traverse  it,  which  ihey  must  do  to  reach  their  pastarages». 
it  is  dilleidt  to  imagine.  From  below,  this  barrier  of  ire 
appears  so  efTectually  to  close  (he  valley,  that  it  is  impossil^ 
to  imagine  that  any  nrcessible  alp  lies  above  it. 

From  (his  barrier  the()a(b  lies  down  the  valley,  still  s(erilc 
and  filled  with  roeks  and  stones  ;  the  Hhododendron,  however^ 
and  a  little  brushwood  ^ive  evidence  of  improved  vegetdlion. 
About  an  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  the  village  of  Ali« 
iiiengal.  From  this  village  a  path  crosses  the  mountains  on  Uie 
eastern  side,  and  leads  to  Anirona;  and  on  the  w^t  anotlier 
path  leads  over  snows  and  glaciers  to  2ermatt  in  the  vdli^ 
of  St.  Nicolas.  This  presents  a  terrific  appearance^  but  it  is 
said  to  be  without  danger,  though  tiie  traveller  must  l>e an 
hour  and  half  on  llie  ^Maciers. 

Neither  ot  these  paths  are  indicated  by  Keller,  whilst  (hose 
laid  down  in  his  map  from  Kringerthal  and  £infiscblhai,bet-> 
ween  the  Valaisand  Piedmont,  have  no  existence  but  in  his  map. 

About  an  hour  below  Ailinengal,  lies  the  village  of  Micra. 
9elo:e  reaching  it,  larches  and  pines  arc  passed,  btjt  they  are 
stunted  hrom  their  great  elevation.  Ailiec  crossing  a  li|tle 
plain,  a  rugged  path  leads  down  hy  a  hamlet,  and  the  ii^ 
veller  passes  under  Mont  F^e,  whose  bright  snows  rising  above 
a  forest  of  pines  give  a  singularly  beautiful  appearance  to  the 
mountain.  Soon  after  he  arrives  at  the  little  plain  and  vil- 
lage of  Saas,  the  principal  conjmune  of  the  valley.  Formerly 
the  traveller's  only  place  of  refuge  was  the  house  of  the  cur^, 
now  an  auberge  olTers  its  independent  welcome;  and  .^loritz 
^^urbrukcn,  the  innkeeper,  is  one  of  the  best  guides  in  the 
iralley  to  the  passes  and  objects  of  interest  in  his  neigbbourr 
bood.  A  very  interesting  account  was  lately  published  at 
Geneva  by  Marc  Viridet.  of  a  haxardous  excursion  made  by 
htm  and  two  ft^iends,  under  the  guidance  of  Moritz,  across 
the  Koth>horn  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Fietsefaorn  to.  the  vil- 
lage of  Siinplon. 

The  plain  of  Saas  is  beautiful  amidst  the  wild  scenery 
which  surrounds  it;  it  is  nearly  a  mile  lon^,  and  its  verdant 
meadows  are  refreshing  to  look  upon  after  Ih^  sterility  of  llie 
upper  valley  and  the  pass  of  the  Moro. 

Immediately  below  the  plain  of  Saas  the  valley  becomes  a 
^flle,  and  rocks  in  the  wildest  disorder  mark  the  desolatiog 
effect  of  winter  upon  the  precipices  which  bound  the  valley. 
iSome  magnificent  cataracts  pour  their  unregarded  volumes  of 
Wilier  into  Ulis  deep  and  desolate  ravipe^whijch  io  oUmht 
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situations  would  divide  celebrity  with  the  finest  fulls  in 
Switzerland.  The  torrent  of  the  Siias  is  often  trafersod  iit 
the  descent,  oTer  bridges  which  tremble  under  the  weight  of 
the  traveller,  especially  if  he  be  on  a  niulc,  for  this  valley  is 
arcessibie  to  mules  even  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Moro  above  the 
chalets  of  Distel. 

The  valley  of  Saas  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  ravines  and 
Utile  plains.  About  two  hours  below  Saas,  and  below  u 
rugged  path  in  a  narrow  delile,  the  little  plain  of  Aballa 
opens  and  presents  its  village  and  church,  amidst  meadows, 
l^ardens,  and  other  evidence  of  a  lower  region  and  more 
fhvonred  vegetation.  Below  Aballa  the  valley  becomea  again 
a  gorge  of  the  wildest  character;  and  in  the  two  hours  re>* 
quired  (him  Aballa  to  Staldan  the  path  lies  almost  continually 
amidst  scenes  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  Alps  for  the  savage 
wildness  of  their  character.  How  dangerous  il  has  been  to 
travellers,  crushed  by  rocks  that  have  fallen  from  above,  or 
who  have  fallen  over  the  precipices,  along  which  the  path  is 
carried  on  the  side  of  the  riiviue,  into  Ihe  black  gulf  below,  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  crosses  stuck  in  places  of  danjier — 
more  than  150  of  these  arc  placed  between  Saas  and  Stalden; 
they  mark  where  life  has  been  lost.  The  initials  of  the 
Tictims,  the  date  of  the  accident,  and  the  P.  P.  N. ,  priez  pour 
fiotts,  are  cut  on  the  cross,  and  ask  Ihe  prayers  for  their  souls, 
of  the  passengers. 

**  The  valley  of  Saas,"  says  Brockedon ,  "is  the  narrowest 
that  I  have  yet  passed  in  Switzerland ;  the  sides  were  exces- 
sively steep,  and  terminated  in  a  deep,  narrow  bed,  through 
which  the  river  lore  its  foaming  way.  I  had  to  cross  it  three 
times,  and  over  bridges  so  ill  constructed,  with  only  a  few 
pines  laid  across,  that  to  me,  who  had  been  rather  inured  to 
such  places,  the  sensation  of  crossing  on  a  mule  was  horrible; 
Ihe  plankf  moved  loosely  under  the  animal's  feet,  and  the 
whole  fabric  ^ok  as  if  an  infhnt  could  have  overthrown  ft. 
Some  bridges  in  the  valley  are  at  fearful  heights  above  the 
k)rrent :  one  of  these ,  which  I  sketched ,  about  two  miles 
above  Stalden,  serves  for  communication  between  some  cot- 
tages and  the  opposite  mountain.  Its  height  above  the  water 
is  from  200  to  300  feel;  and  the  cottages  are  so  placed  on  the 
cliff,  that  a  line  dropl  from  them  would  hang  far  over  the 
torrent  on  the  other  side.  I  have  no  where  else  seen  such 
rugged  wildness;  the  huge  o}d  larches  which  overhung  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  river  were  of  immense  siie,  and  their  giant 
Nmbs  and  roots,  thrown  about  in  a  savage  grandeur,  were 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
ravine  slopes  steeply  to  the  torrent  from  Stalden  to  Saas, 
except  at  the  little  plain  of  Aballa  ;  and  the  small  quantiUoi 
of  barley  raised,  ia  grown  in  suclLdjflkult  situations,  tbalone 
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wundcrs  (hat  the  labour  is  not  an  obstacle  to  any  altempt  to 
tuluvate  it.  " 

Imniedialely  belbre  arrhring  at  Slalden » the  torrent  of  tke 
Saas,  and  that  of  the  Matter,  or  St.  Kicolas  yalley ,  meet  and 
rush  ^  ii  h  furv  tbroo^  the  lofty  arch  of  an  al|>iiie  stone  bridge: 

fh)fn  \i  hi(  h  the  scene  is  very  grand. 

A  litlle  below  the  ronflucncc,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  ibe 
river,  ihe  village  of  Slalden  is  situated:  here  there  is  a  decent 
inn,  where  the  traveller  may  find  accomrnodntion  and  rest,  if 
the  two  liimrs.yet  necessary  for  reaching  Yisp  in  the  Valais. 
should  add  too  much  to  his  day's  fatigue.  Stahlen  is  about  8 
miles  from  Visp.  After  the  belles  horreurs  of  the  valley  of 
Saas,  the  scenery  below  Stalden  Is  tame.  At  Visp  (Route  50.] 
there  are  two  or  three  tolerahte  inns,  and  ihe  village  olfm 
many  picturesque  fiointsof  view:  the  snowy  peaks  observed 
to  boand  the  view  on  looking  up  the  valley  from  the  bridge, 
is  generally  pointed  out  &s  Monte  Rosa,  but  the  '  *  queen  of 
the  Alps  "  cannot  be  seen  from  Visp.    Those  peaks  arc  on 
the  mountain  of  Saas,  which  divides  the  valley  of  Saas  and 
St.  Nicolas,  and  overhang  the  glaciers  which  are  crossed  in 
goin^'  from  Ailmengal  to  Zermattby  the  path  already  men^ 
tioned. 

ROUTE  tO«t. 

TISP  TO  CHATILLOM  IN  THE  TAt  n*A08TA»  BT  THB  PASS  OV 

THE  HONT  CBRTIN. 

The  first  eight  miles  of  this  route  takes  the  traveller  back 
to  Sfalden,  whence,  asceiidiiii;  by  the  road  on  the  right  wilh- 
oui  crossing  the  torrent,  lie  enlers  the  Matterthal  or  valley  of 
St.  Nicolas.  The  road  is  carried  along  the  steep  slope  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain  which  bounds  and  narrows  the  valley, 
where  the  furious  torrent  which  descends  from  Zcrmatt  foaniU 
In  its  deep  course  far  below  the  path  of  the  traveller.  Tte 
vast  buttress  which,  resting  against  Monte  Rosa,  stretchei 
down  towards  the  Yalals,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Sans  from 
that  of  St.  Nicolas,  terminates  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivefS 
>\hicli  flow  through  these  valleys.  The  slope  at  the  conflu- 
ence is  richly  wooded,  and  among  its  forests  and  pasturages, 
the  village  of  Grenchen  is  seen  on  Ihe  left,  in  the  valley  of 
St.  Nicolas;  it  is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Platter,  the  reformer,  who  was  a  physician  of  Basle.  This 
village  the  guides  rarely  fail  to  point  out. 

The  roote  to  St.  Nicolas  is  not  so  fearfully  savage  as  the 
.  path  up  the  valley  of  Saas«  though,  but  for  the  limnediajte 
comparison,  the  Tal  St  Nicolas  Is  wild  enough  to  satisfy  a 
lover  of  alpine  scenes.   In  two  hours  the  traveller  from  Stal- 
den reaches  the  village  of  St.  Nicolas,  the  chief  place  in  the 
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valley ;  it  is  agreeably  situated  amidst  the  orchards  ind  fj- 
rests  which  enrich  its  immediate  viclnlly :  the  house  of  the 
eurt^Jt^ttsoally  reibrted'to  by  strangers,  and  his  hospitality 
never  fails.  ^  . 

The  Joilrney  to  Zennatt  from  Visp  is  a  short  one  of  nme 
teofsdnly,  and  St.  Nicolas  is  about  half  way.  Startint;  at 
«  very  carlv  hour  from  Visp,  the  traveller  might  cross  the 
glaciers  of  the  Cervin  on  the  same  day.  and  reach  the  chalets 
of  Brieul :  but  it  is  a  wiser  course  to  start  in  the  morning 
from  Zermatt,  cross  the  glaciers,  and  reach  the  Val  d'Aosta 
at  Chatillon  the  same  evening,  that  is,  supposing  the  effort 
•r  the  traveller  be  to  reach  Chdtillon  from  Visp  in  twodaysl; 
tJte  more  (Vequent  practice,  however.  Is  to  go  to  Zermatt  on 
Uie  irst  day,  to  Val  Tournancfae  on  the  second,  and  Chatillim 
on  the  (bird. 

Above  St.  Nicolas  the  valley  becomes  much  narrower,  and 
the  path  in  many  places  carried  along  a  sleep  slope  where  a 
slip  would  hurry  the  unfortunate  passenger  to  his  certain 
destruction.  The  valley  widens  before  arriving  at  Herbuc;- 
cen,  and  passes  near  a  fine  glacier  which  descends  from  ihe 
Srhallhorn.  The  next  village  above  Herbrigen  is  Randa, 
and  about  an  hour  higher  up  is  a  larger  village— Tesch,— 
where,  if  foul  weather  should  overtake  the  traveller,  he  has 
little  49iance  of  comfort;  the  few  anfortunates  who  have  staid 
here  have  left  their  malediction  upon  its  dirty  and  miserable 
accommodation. 

At  Zermatt,  two  hours  further,  the  house  of  the  cure  of- 
fers its  hospitalities,  and  a  worlhier  host  than  Jean  Francois 
de  la  Costa  cannot  be  found.  In  the  little  plain  of  Zermatt, 
situate  amidst  the  grandest  scenery  of  nature,  surrounded  by 
forests  of  pines  and  vast  glaciers,  is  placed,  with  its  neat 
church,  this  elevated  and  retired  village,  with  more  cleannesii 
and  comfort  among  iu  inhabitants  than  is  to  he  (bund  ia: 
many  places  of  greater  pretensions :  this  has*  peihaps  been 
ejected  by  the  influx  of  strangers,-  for  many  mineralogists^ 
botanists,  and  entomologists,  come  here  to  collect  rich  har- 
vests in  the  neighbourhood.  The  intercourse  with  the  Val 
d*Ao8ta  by  the  Mont  Cervin  is  not  frequent  enough  to  pro- 
duce such  effect  upon  the  manners  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants,—the  example  of  the  worthy  cur^  may  however 
have  done  much.  Here  many  days  may  be  spent  in  excur- 
sions to  the  glaciers  and  points  of  view  with  which  tlie  neigh- 
bouihood  abounds,  and  to  yfhUdk  many  of  the  Inhabitants  are 
excellent  guides. 

from  Zennatt,  a  path  ahready  adverted  to  leads  to  the  vat- 
ley  of  Saas,  and  ahothier— rarely  used  except  by  the  boIfJesI 
mountaineers— lies  directly  across  the  glaciers  of  JUonte  Rosa, 
by  acourse  known  by  the  name  of  ihe  Arete*blaaciiey  to  Ma- 
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cugnaga;  ihb  pass  is  belter  known  by  iU  GeroMiii  a|>pelto- 
tioii,  Weissen  Thor.  The  distance  from  Zermatt  to  Ma- 
oagnaga  by  this  pass  is  twelve  hours,  and  iU  bigbefti  peiiii 

excecfis  t2,000  English  ft  rt. 

But  tho  prnnd  object  of  a  visit  to  Zermatt  is  the  Mont 
Cervin,  which,  from  the  village,  is  seen  to  rise  in  singular 
beautv  and  magnificence  against  the  sky,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  n'lore  than  iOOO  feet  of  elevation  above  the  bed  of  ice 
from  which  it  seems  to  spring.  In  the  whole  chein  of  the 
Alps  not  one  object  offers  so  striking  an  appearance  as  tUs 
remarkable  mountain,  which  lHls  itself  from  an  otherwiaa 
unbroken  line  of  glacier,  which  is  more  than  11,000  Eogfish 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  this  scene  alone  would  vepif 
the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  Zermatt  from  Yisp* 

There  is  some  confusion  produced  by  names  on  tlie  fron- 
tiers of  stales,  each  language  giving  its  own  :  thus  the  Mont 
Cervin  in  French  is  the  Monte  Silvio  in  Italian,  and  the  JWat- 
terhorn  in  German ;  and  the  village  of  Zermatt  is  known  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain  as  Praborgne. 

When  the  traveller  in  the  Alps  receives  the  hospitality  of 
the  cures  of  retired  villages,  where  there  are  no  inns,  it  is 
nsnal  to  leave  w  ith  the  housekeeper,  or  for  her,  a  donation, 
whicli  it  is  just  should  at  least  equal  the  cost  of  such  accom- 
inodation  at  an  inn;  the  tax  would  otherwise  be  heavy  upon 
the  limited  means  of  the  host,  and  kindness  and  altention  is 
thus  insured  to  ftature  travellers. 

There  is  another  cluster  of  huts  and  granges  called  Zmutt« 
still  further  up  the  little  plain  of  Zermatt;  it  lies  close  to  the 
glaciers^f  the  Breithorn,  but  is  passed  on  the  left  by  the  tra- 
veller who  approaches  the  Cervin.    About  an  hour  above 
Zermatt  the  path  abruptly  ends  in  a  deep  rift  in  the  roouo- 
tain,  in  the  depths  of  which  the  torrents  from  the  glaciers  of 
the  Cervin  are  seen  to  struj^gle  and  force  their  way  into  the 
valley  of  Zermatt.   A  path  has  been  cut  out  of  the  overhanging 
rock  to  reach  a  wild  alpine  bridge  by  which  the  torrent  is 
crossed,  and  the  ascent  to  the  Cervin  abruptly  commences  by 
a  path  which  passes  by  some  granges  and  up  a  rugged  course 
through  a  pine  forest,  in  which,  however,  it  does  not  long 
continue,  but  enters  upon  some  scanty  pasturages  enamellea 
with  flowers,  and  making  a  considerable  detour  to  the  right, 
soon  leaves  the  traveller  to  wander  up  a  trackless  course  of 
loose  schist,  sodden  with  the  waters  from  the  glaciers.  Often 
ilisnecessary  totraverse deep  watercourses  cut  by  the  streams, 
and  this  fatiguing  ascent  offers  little  variety  until  he  reach 
the  glaciers;  and  this  is  only  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  four 
hours  from  Zermatt,  and  two  long  hours  to  reach  the  summit 
are  still  required  on  the  glaciers— which  are  free  from  daoger^ 
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tkough'cleci)  rifts  on  the  left,  point  out  tlie  risk  of  deYiating 
from  the  true  course. 
From  the  summit  ot  the  pass,  which  exceeds  11,000  En* 

glish  f  eet  abo>e  the  level  or  the  sea,  the  scene  around  is  one 
€)f  extraordinary  magniflrenco;  the  eye  wanders  over  a  vast 
intervening  country  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  sweeps  round  by 
the  Breithorn  an(i  Monte  Rosa,  looks  down  upon  a  thousand 
peaks  towards  Piedmont,  and  rests  upon  the  wonder  of  the 
Alps,  the  pinnacle  of  rock  in  immediate  proximity — the  Cerviii 
— whose  peak:  is  15,200  English  feel  above  the  sea.  IHiring 
the  ascent  this  Glorious  ohject— the  motive  for  his  Journey, 
the  reward  of  his  eiertion— is  constantly  before  the  tourist. 

On  the  actual  crest  there  ia  some  bare  rock,  and  a  little 
space  so  exposed  that  the  snow  cannot  rest  upon  it.  Here 
Saussure  remained  three  days  with  his  son  and  attendants 
engaged  in  experiments  at  this  elevation.  Traces  of  the  rude 
cabins  in  which  they  sheltered  still  exist,  and  also  of  a  re- 
doubt thrown  up  three  centuries  ago  by  the  Valaisans,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Theodule :  it  never  could 
bave  been  intended  for  serious  defence  but  placed  therewith 
a  silly  military  swagger,  of  which  the  Swiss  w6re  at  that  time 
fond,  to  mark  what  they  claimed  as  their  frontier— the  crest 
of  the  Alps 

From  the  summit  the  descent  towards  thcVal  d'Aosta  still 
lies  over  the  glacier  for  two  hours,  thence  down  the  steep 
and  loose  Moraines,  swampy  aoii  dillicult  of  descent,  for  two 
hours  more  belore  the  travcTier  can  reach  the  chalets  of 
JUont  Jumont,— the  first  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  without 
even  any  summer  residence  of  man  intervening  between 
Zermatt,  the  last  habitations  in  8wiUerland»  and  this  nlaee, 
a  distance  of  nine  hours.  About  an  hour  below  the  cnaleta 
of  Hount  Jumont,  is  the  plain  of  Breuil,  where  there  are 
many  granges,  and  a  chapel,  in  which  once  'a  year,  during 
the  resort  to  the  pasturages  in  these  high  regions,  service  is 
performed.  The  plain  of  Breuil  appears  to  have  anciently 
been  a  lake.  From  its  lower  extremity  the  peak  of  the  Cer- 
vin  is  seen  on  the  side  opposite  to  Switzerland*  but  stilt 
towering  over  its  enormous  bed  of  glaciers. 

Below  the  plain  of  Breuil,  the  route  descends  by  a  wildi 
and  deep  gorge,  through  which  a  torrent  rushes*  and  scarce- 
ly leaves  space  enough  for  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  cock 
through  this  savage  ravine,  one  of  tne  wildest  in  the  Alps, 
the  traveller  passes  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  reaches  the 
first  village,  which  is  composed  of  many  houses  scattered  over 
the  slopes  of  an  amphitheatre  of  rich  pasturage,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  This,  the  highest  village  in  the  valley,  bears 
also  its  natne — Val  Tournanche. 
,  At  this  commune,  the  Piedmontese  officers  of  the  cu^toms^ 
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or  as  they  arc  railed  in  Piedraonl,  pr^pos(5,  are  stationed  The 
dinicuil  uiid  (ian^^cmus  passes  into  (he  Valais  arc  the  sur4->( 
courses  for  smugglers.  Formerly,  in  defiance  of  Napole^Mi, 
•qd  hit  Berlin  decrees,  tliey  passed  these  frighlfttl  Mlitadn 
bdmi  with  British  mnsllns,  tempted  by  a  high  reirard;  but 
sometimes  diey  vere  shot  by  the  preposi  stationed  al  poiiits 
of  observation. 

From  the  village  of  Val  Tournanehe  to  Chdlillon  is  a  jour- 
ney (>r  about  six  hours,  generally  deep  in  the  ravine  through 
^hich  the  Tournanehe  foams;  two  or  three  little  lianilets  aio 
passed,  the  priiu  ipal  of  ^hich  is  Anley.    On  aproachin^' 
Chdtillon  the  road  rises  high  upon  the  side  of  the  ravine,  ami 
winds  amidst  enormous  blocks  of  serpentine  which  have  fal- 
len from  the  mountains,  whoeeaftde  and  bases  bound  the  gorgi . 
The  arid  faces  of  the  rocks,  whence  these  have  been  de-. 
tached,  present  the  richest  colours  to  the  pencil  of  the  artisi« 
and  the  vast  trunks  and  wild  branches  of  the  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees  increase  the  picturesque  character  of  the  vallc). 
Thronj^h  a  forest  of  these  the  path  descends,  and  on  emerj:iil;r 
from  it  the  Val  d  Aosta  opens,  the  old  and  new  bridges  nf 
Chatillon  spanning  with  their  single  arches  the  deep  ra>  iiie  oi' 
the  Tournanehe;  and,  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Val  d*Aosta,  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  d'Usselle  present  tbo>e 
'  materials  of  the  picturesque  for  which  the  valley  of  Aosta  is 
so  eelebrated. 


GhMillon.  That  over  which  ihe  high  road  now  passes  isai 
very  fine  single  arch,  thrown  across  a  deep  gulf.  From  it. 
are  seen,  further  down  the  torrent,  the  remains  of  a  Roman, 
bridge,  also  a  single,  and  still  an  entire  arch ;  and  immedi- 
ately over  it  another  bridge,  one  which  served  its  purpose  for 
many  ages,  but  it  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  new  bridge, 
and  its  improve'd  approaches. 

In  the  depth  of  the  gulf,  and  a  litUe  up  the  stream*  are  for- 
ges, strangely  placed  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  water  power 
in  working  the  tilts;  a  Wild  path  leads  down  to  them,  and 
the  view  of  the  bridges  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  In  the  valley.  Chatillon  con- 
tains a  convent  of  capuchins. 


FEOIfTUBIN  TO  CORMATBUn,  THB  VAL  D*AOSTA. 

The  shortest  route  from  Turin  to  Ivrea,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Tal  d'Aosta,  is  by  Lemie,  Volpiano,  St.  Benigno,  and 
Foglis-^ll  large  villages  or  towns,  containing  from  1IN)0  to 
3000  inhabitants.  St.  Benigno  has  one  of  the  most  heaotlful 
ohurches  in  Piedmont,  ...... 


The  bridges  are  among 


most  remarkable  .objects  at 
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The  road  lies  across  the  flat  rich  plains  which  eitend  to  th^ 
bas^s  of  the  Alps;  and  before  arriving  at  Foglis,  two  of  the 
torrents  which  descciid  from  the  Atjis  ore  crossed— the  Ma- 
lone  and  the  Orca— on  (lying  bridges,  and  between  Fogh's 
and  Tvrea  another  river,  ihe  (  hiusolla,  is  crossed,  near  t^> 
where  the  road  by  Foglis  falls  into  the  high  road  from  Chi- 
vasso  to  Ivrea.  This  sfiol  has  some  celebrity,  as  the  scene 
of  a  successful  struggle  of  the  Frenth  against  the  Austrians  : 
it  was  Ihe  first  battle  in  the  war  of  1800,  and  immediately 
preceded  Ihe  victory  of  MareiiRO.  In  the  combat  on  the 
Chiusella  the  Austrian  General  Salfiwas  killed.  Twootber 
villages  lie  beyond  Foglis  on  this  road.^Montalegno  and 
Bomano.  The  distance  from  Turin  to  Ivrea  by  this  road  is 
19  IcRgucs;  a  better  but  longer  road  lies  through  Chivasso 
and  Caluso. 

Ivrea  is  a  large  walled  town.  The  entrance  is  highly  ph*-* 
turesque,  across  ihe  deep  bed  of  the  Doire,  which  flows  im- 
mediately below  the  Port  de  Turin.  It  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Here  large  maH&ets  are  held,  to  which  cheese 
Mid  other  pastoral  proooee  of  the  Alps  are  brought ;  it  is  also  ' 
a  depot  for  the  iron  which  is  obtained  near  €ogne,  and  ft-oni 
other  mines  worked  in  the  valley ;  here,  also,  some  eottoii 
works  have  been  recently  established. 

The  prison  is  a  large  building,  with  towers  at  the  angles : 
these,  and  the  old  walls,  from  many  points  of  view,  furnish 
most  picturesque  materials  for  the  sketch-book.  This  town 
or  city,  as  it  is  called,— and  in  English  estimation,  as  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  one— is  said  to 
be  the  soolhern  gate  to  the  Val  d^Aosli.  It  is  of  great  an-* 
tiquity,  and  mentioned  by  many  ancient  authors  under  the 
name  of  Eporedia,  Strabo  says  that  here  the  unfortunato 
SalassI  made  prisoners  by  Terrentius  Yarro,  when  these 
brave  people  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  were  subdued,  were  sold  as 
slaves  by  public  auction,  to  the  number  of  36,000. 

On  leaving  Ivrea,  on  the  right  isa  vast  ridge  ofalluvium,  the 
Monte  Bolegno,  which  stretches  into  the  plains.  The  road  as- 
cends on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doire,  passes  below  the  chateau  of 
Montalto,  and  continues  through  the  rich  broad  valley  o-'  the 
Boire— brood  enough  to  eoasUtoteaiNirtof  the  plain,  for  at 
Settimo  Vittone,  3 1/i  leagues,  the  ascent  has  been  so  gra^ 
dual  as  scarcely  to  have  been  perceived.  Nor  is  It  In  llict  until 
the  traveller  reach  Pont  St>.  Martin,  two  leaaues,  that  ho 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered  this  valley  of  the  Alps. 

At  Pont  St.  Martin,  however,  all  doubt  is  removed.  The 
lofty  arch  which  fornierly  sprung  the  torrent  of  the  Lys,  one 
of  theflnest  Homan  works  of  its  class  in  the  valley,  is  now 
being  removed  for  another,  better  adapted  to  the  imp^o^ed 
intercourse  of  the  inhaUtauts  of  the  valley  with  the  plains. 


The  situation  of  (his  village  is  strikingly  One.  The  entrancp 
to  the  Val  dc  Lysoflers  u  temptation  to  explore  it,  and  a  vbii 
to  (be  villages  lituated  at  the  foot  of  tlie  glaciers  of  Moiitc 
Eoia  (Boole  104.)  will  well  repay  the  eiplorer  of  aa  olpfee 
Tolley. 

After  crossing  the  Lys  at  a  fbort  distance  from  its  con* 

fluence  with  the  Doire,  the  road  ascends  to  Donas,  whma 
Roman  work— a  pierced  rock— is  passed  through ,  and  near 
to  it  is  a  Roman  milestone  cut  in  the  rock,  noting  xxxn. 

From  Donas  the  road  ascends  abrupdy  for  a  short  dislaoce, 
and  close  to  (he  Doirc.  which  it  s(ce|)ly  overhangs,  to 

Fort  de  Bard,  celebrated  for  the  temporary  check  which 
its  fort  gave  to  the  adYaoce  of  tke  French  army  under  Horn- 
par(e,  in  i800.  It  Was  garrisoned  by  only  iOO  Auslrians, 
yet  such  was  the  strength  of  the  position,  thai  Bonaparte 
almost  despaired  of  carrying  it,  and  a  few  days  more  must 
have  starved  his  army  into  a  re(reat ;  by  a  gallant  nianceuTrs, 
however,  in  the  elTicienl  placement  of  a  single  gun,  above 
the  precipices  of  the  Mont  Albarcdo,  which  overhant;s  Bard, 
they  checked  the  battery  which  covered  the  approach  to  (he 
town,  and  the  army  passed  by  night  under  the  grenades  and 
pots  de  feu  thrown  by  the  fort.   Another  gun  was  raised  \o 
a  belfry  which  commanded  the  gate  of  tlie  IbrI,  and  the 
Austrians,  fearing  an  assault,  surrendered.  U{it>n  such  slight 
occurrences  the  bte  of  Europe  turned.  As  the  French  armf 
would  have  devoured  all  the  supply  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta  in  a 
IbWdays,  it  must  have  retreated,  and  the  battle  of  Marei^, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  French  history,  would 
not  have  been  foujiht.   Within  a  few  years  the  fort  has 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  is  now  considered  iuvul* 
nerable. 

After  passing  through  the  steep  and  narrow  streets  of 
Bard,  the  entrance  is  seen,  on  the  left,  to  the  valley  of  Cham- 
porches  whence  a  path  leads  by  the  village  of  Pont  Bosel 
to'theCol  de  Reale  in  six  hours,  and  by  this  pass  and  the 
valley  of  the  Soanna  to  Ponteiu  the -Yal  d'Orca. 

Above  Bard  the  valley  is  narrow,  and  offers  little  variety 
in  ascending  by  the  deep  and  rapid  course  of  (be  Doire  to 

VerrcXi  2  1/2  leagues  from  Pont  St.  Martin,  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  Challant  (Route  104).  Here  many 
improvements  have  recently  been  made,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  bridge  and  a  good  inn — both  were 
much  wanted ;  but  throughout  ttie  valley,  the  additioo  to 
Ibe  numbers  of  the  Inns,  and  of  the  accommodations  which 
they  offer  to  travellen  have  undergone  an  eilraeidioarr 
improvement  within  a  few  years. 

There  is  a  large  square  keep  of  the  old  castle  of  Verrei, 
which  overhangs  the  Vi|l  Challant;  it^is  a  picturesqMH  Ql^lMl 
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^  from  below,  and  ihe  fceaet  flrom  il  are  worth  a  acranible  to 

J  the  ruins. 

^»       There  is  a  convent  of  Aiigustins  at  Verrex. 

4k       Above  Verrex  the  valley  widens,  and  the  little  plain  of  the 

Doire  shows  the  destruction  which  the  torrent  brings  with 
rt  it,  in  the  sands  and  rocksjeft  in  evidence  of  its  destructive 
1    violeuce  in  the  spring. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  above  Yerrei  the  road  ^im 
il  upon  oBcf  of  llie  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the  valley— a 
ft  <leei>  ravine,  through  wfaleh  the  DoIre  has  cut  its  way,  or 
I  found  anch  a  gulf  its  naturA  channel.  The  road  ascends 
f  i^teeply  on  the  left  of  the  river«  and  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
t  some  places  overhanging  the  foaming  torrent,  and  where  the 
I  rock  equally  overhangs  the  traveller.  These  rocks  are  sur- 
I  mounted  by  the  ruins  of  the  chilteau  of  St.  Germains,  placed 
k  fio  as  efTectiially  to  command  the  pass,  when  the  brigand 
y     feudal  proprietors  robbed  and  maltreated  the  unfortunate 

fMSser-by.  These  ruins  are  an  improvement  in  the  morale 

aw  weit  aa  the  picturesque. 
I  The  road  cut  out  in  so  remarkable  a.way  was  probably  a 
f  KomaQ  work.  It  was  some  time  since  repaired  by  the  Aa«> 
,  gustin  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  as  a  tablet  on  the  road  records, 
J  but  by  a  little  manoeuvre  of  Charles  Emanuel  III,  king  of 
I  Sardinia,  in  adding  a  hit  <ibovc  and  a  bit  below,  he  has  taken  ' 
I     M  large  share  of  the  credit  to  himself.  It  stands  thus 

I  CABOLI  EMANUELIS  III.  SABDIKIA  . 

BBGI8  P.  F.  Ill TICTI AUCTOBITATB 
IMTBICTATAM  BOMAlflS  VIAM 
I  Pm  ASPBBA  HOMTIS  IOVI8  IU<A 

AD  FAClLIOnBM  COBMBBClOaUSl 
I  ET  TUBRMARUM  UaOM 

i  JMAGNIS  IMPEXSIS  PATEFACTAM 

I  AUGUSTAN I 

PBBFECERUNT  A.  MOCCLXXl 
BBGm  XLii. 

This  defile  la  called  the  pasa  of  Miint  Jovet«  From  the  head 
of  the  pass  the  view  down  the  valley  is  very  striking.  Inime- 

4liaiely  above  it,  the  finest  part  of  the  Vai  d*Aosta  extends 
to  the  Cite  as  Aosta  is  called.  The  wine  in  the  neigbbour- 
liood  of  Mount  Jovet  is  celebrated. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  scenery, 
And  the  magnificent  character  of  ihe  foliajie;  the  walnut  and 
4'hcstnut  trees  are  celebrated  for  their  grandeur  and  pictu* 
rcsqueuess. 

'  Before  arriving  at  St.  Vincent,  a  singiilar  bridge  over  a 
iMep  ravine  ia  crossed.  It*i|  eaOied  the       des  Sarrasins, 
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unci  by  antiquaries  is  recognised  as  a  Roman  work.  From 
its  parapet  one  of  the  niosl  beautifitl  scenes  in  ihe  valley  is 
presented  on  looking  up  towards  (!liiitillon,  and  including 
among  its  objects  the  Chateau  d*Usselle  and  other  ruins.  JSvl 
far  from  this  bridge  is  the  agreeable  village  of  St.  Vincent, 
where  there  are  mineral  springs.  About  a  league  above  is 

Chdtillon,  which  was  mentioned  in  Route  lOG,  the  dis- 
tance from  Verrex  to  this  place  is  about  4  1/2  leagues. 

Above  Ch^lilion  the  same  fine  rich  character  of  scenery 
prevails,  only  interrupted  by  the  occasional  traces  of  des- 
truction left  by  the  lorrents  wifich  in  the  spring  rush  down 
from  the  lateral  valleys  to  fall  into  the  great  drain  of  this 
district,  the  Doire. 

About  a  league  above  Chdtilion  is  the  village  of  Chambave, 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  recherche 
in  Piedmont.  The  wine  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta  has  a  great  repu- 
tuition,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  mountain  sides  to 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  lo  the 
valley,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  and  fruit  trees,  fill  the  plain  like 
a  vast  garden. 

IVuz,  a  poor  villnge  with  the  ruins  of  a  chciteau,  is  nearly 
halfway  between  (^hdtillon  and  Aosta.  Before  arriving  at 
Nuz,  a  valley  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Doire  is  seen  to  run 
up  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  valley  of 
Aosta  above  Mont  Jovel,  from  the  valley  of  Cbaniporcher.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  valley  is  the  picturesque  chateau  of  Fenis. 
Above  Nuz  the  road  passes  through  the  village  of  Ville* 
franche. 

In  front  of  the  inns  in  the  road  up  the  Val  d*Aosta  it  is  a 
common  custom  to  irellice  vines  quite  across  the  road:  the 
delicious  shelter  which  this  affords  to  the  healed  and  weary 
traveller  must  be  enjoyed  to  be  fully  valued:  in  this  part  of 
the  valley  the  custom  is  most  general. 

On  the  approach  to  Aosta  the  chateau  Quart  is  seen  placed 
high  on  the  mountain  side;  a  path  leads  up  to  it  from  near 
Villefranche,  and  down  on  the  other  side  of  its  glen  towards 
Aosta,  so  that  a  visit  to  it  requires  no  retracing  of  steps,  and 
the  beautiful  scenes  presented  in  the  ascent  and  at  the  cha^ 
teau  deserve  the  trouble  of  climbing  there.  Little  more  than 
a  league  further  up  the  valley  is 

Aosta,  a  city  more  intcrei^ting  for  its  Antiquities  and  his- 
torical associations  than  any  other  claim  ithas'to  importance. 
Us  situation  is  indeed  strikingly  beautiful,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Buttier  and  the  Doire,  in  a  deep  rich  valley  snr- 
rounded  by  lofty  and  snow-capped  mountains.  The  Civitas 
Augusti— or  Augusta  Pra;loria — claims  a  much  higher  anti- 
quity. It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Cordele,  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Salassi:  its  history,  earlier  than  its  conquest  by 
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Terrentiiis  Yarro,  a  general  of  Augustus,  is  fabulous,  but 
the  antiquary  of  Aosia  has  no  difRculty  In  filing  the  date  of 
its  foundation  406  before  that  of  Rome,  1158  b.  c.  I  By  the 
army  of  the  emperor  it  was  taken  dt  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  miserable  captivity* 
Augustus  rebuilt  ihe  city,  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  and  es- 
tabli.shed  there  3000  soldiers  from  the  Praetorian  cohorts. 
The  remains  of  large  public  buildings  attest  its  importance 
at  that  time.  A  triumphal  arch  in  tolerable  preservation  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  ren)ains  —  nearly  one  fourth  of  it  is 
huried  in  soil  brought  do\^n  by  the  torrent  of  the  Buttier, 
near  to  whicb  it  is  situated.  Across  this  river  there  is  a 
Roman  bridge,  now  nearly  buried  in  the  soil  accumulated 
around  it  during  so  many  ages.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
gate  or  port,  having  two  facades,  with  a  quadrangle  between 
them,  each  facade  composed  of  three  arches  —  thnl  in  the 
centre  is  much  the  largest.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  of  a  barracks  or  Pra^toriafi  palace,  towers, 
walls,  and  fragments  of  unknown  former  appropriation,  now 
serving  only  to  perplex  antiquaries. 

Aosla  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  under  the  orchbishop  of  Cham- 
berry.  A  nn'litary  commandant  is  also  stationed  here,  and 
a  numerous  establishment  ofoflicial  inspectors;  fiscal,  sani- 
tory  etc.;  a  tribunal  of  justice,  a  royal  college,  an  hospital  for 
|he  military,  and  another  for  the  poor. 

Ansetm,  the  notorious  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
llth  century,  was  bom  at  Aosta. 

St.  Bernard,  whose  name  Is  lnimortaUy  associated  with 
the  mountain  pass  from  the  Talley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  valley 
of  the  Doire,  was  archdeacon  of  Aosta;  and  his  knowledge, 
from  his  situation,  of  the  exposure  and  sufferings  of  those 
who  traversed  these  regions,  led  to  his  establishment  of  the 
celebrated  hospice,  upon  the  permanent  footing  it  has  since 
held,  and  left  him  to  be  remembered  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Alps." 

The  cathedral  is  deserving  of  a  visit,  though  it  has  no 
high  antiquity. 

There  is  a  column  erected  to  commemorate  the  (light  of 
Calvin  from  the  city  in  IHI,  irtdi  Ihe  following  inscription 

HANC 
CALVIN  I  FUG  I 
EREXIT  ANNO  MDXLI 
BELIGIONIS  CONSTANTIA  BEPARATIT  * 
AKHO  HDGGXLI. 

The  inps  at  Aosta  are  now  generally  good,  but  the  Ecu  de 
Valais  is  eicelientjor  cleanness,  comfort,  and  accommodation. 

SO. 
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A  diligence  iiasses  daily  between  Aosla  and  Turin,  goine 
three  limes  a  week,  and  returning  ihe  alicmale  days  :  aud 
chars  may  be  had  in  all  the  intermediate  towns. 

Tlie  difficulties  about  distances  id  Piedmont,  alloded  to  in 
Ibe  Imrodttctioo  to  this  section,  Is  no  where  more  stronglv 
Cell  than  in  this  route  to  the  Yal  d^Aosta  from  Turin.  With 
naps,  post-books,  descriptions  of  the  valley,  and  the  latest 
authority — the    Dizionario  geofjrafico,  storico,  statistico' 
€ommerciale  degli  stati  di  S.  M.  il  re  di  Sarder/na,^'  ant' 
Ihe  last    Carta  Corografica  delle  Divisioni  di  Torino  e  d\ 
i4o«fa,'*  published  by  authority  of  the  government,  before  us, 
neither  distances  nor  nieasun  s  can  be  reconciled.  Whether 
the  miles  arc  geographical,  60  to  a  degree,  or  of  Piedmont,  40 
to  a  degree,  is  not  mentioned;  and  no  measure  from  the  scales 
of  three  of  the  hesi  maps  will  agree  with  either  of  the  quanti*  I 
lies  dmrihed  in  the  three  hest  works,  which  ought  to  be  of 
authority  since  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  gOYemment,  so 
that  distances  named  can  only  bo  approximations.  \ 

The  valley  of  Aosta,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  in  Pied- 
mont, is  afflicted  in  a  horrid  degree  w  ith  cretinism  and  goitre: 
from  Chdtillon  to  Villeneuve  this  blight  seems  to  iiave  fallen 
most  heavily.   Brockedon  says,  **  Nowhere  are  goitres  and 
crc^tinisms  more  prevalent  than  in  this  beautiful  valley.  The 
peasantry  appear  squalid  and  filthy,  a  race  of  beings  gene- 
rally stunted  and  diseased.  Of  the  whole  population  in  thei 
neighbonrhood  of  Aosta,  one  in  fifty  is  a  cretin;  and  above 
half  are  more  or  less  goltred.  Some  of  these  are  horrid  ob- 
jects.  Tumours  as  large  as  thrir  heads  are  appended  to  their 
throats,  varying  in  number,  size,  and  colour.  The  dirt,  defor- 
mity, and  imbecility  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
valley,  presented  a  scene  so  wretched,  that  it  harrowed  our 
feelings.  Not  a  well-dressed  or  decent-looking  person  is  to  be 
inetwith:all  bear  marks  of  poverty,  disease,  and  wretchedness; 
'«nd  this  too  amidst  scenes  for  which  nature  h»  done  so 
modi.  Surrounded  by  mountains,  and  high-  in  their  own 
locality,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  lightness,  activity,  and  high 
'spirits  of  the  mountaineer.    Something  weigfis  upon  tie 
people  like  a  curse.   Many  conjectures  have  been  offered 
upon  the  cause  of  goitres  and  cretinism.  Labour,  food,  water, 
air,  have  all  been  offered  in  explanation;  but  none  of  these 
account  for  it  satisfactorily.   The  opinion  of  our  guide  w  as, 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  villainously  dirty  habits  of 
the  people  most  afflicted  with  it.   He  said  that  among  the 
mountaineers  this  was  the  general  opinion;  and  though  it 
sometimes  descended  in  families,  and  often  was  observed  in 
infancy,  yet  it  might  be  traced  to  the  filthy  habits  of  preced- 
.^g  generations.'* 

Oa  leaving  the  city  to  ascend  the  yaUey/  the  drive  /or  about 
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four  miles  lies  through  the  open  plain  of  ihe  Vol  d'Aosta, 
v7  and  through  scenes  of  its  gilfealcst  ri(  hnessin  vegoiaiiori.  At 
I     this  distance  from  Aosla  the  road  passes  beneath  ilic  ( h<^tcau 
'     Sarra,  an  unpicturesque  structure ;  nearly  opposite  to  it,  on 
^heotherside  or  the  valley,  is  a  queer  building  in  villainous 
taste,  thechi^teau  of  Aimaville,  situated  on  a  knoll  in  a  com- 
III  mandine  position,  and  thrusting  its  impudent  pretensions 
^0  intQnoucoasif  It  were  a  work  of  high  refinement. 
^      Sarra  is  about  lialfway  from  Aosta  to  Villenenvc.  Between 
^\ft  these  places  the  road  passes,  near  to  the  latter  place,  through 
St.  Pierre,  where  there  is  one  oT  the  most  picturesque  chd- 
^  f  teaux  in  the  valley.   Soon  alter  leaving  St.  Pierre  a  fine  scene 
is  presented  in  the  approach  to  Villeneuve,  where  the  vast  rock 
.,.  above  the  town  is  seen  surmounted  by  ihcChdtel  d'Argent, 
s    *ind  beyond,  the  snowy  alps  at  the  head  of  the  Val  Savaranche. 
\"    About  a  mile  from  St.  Pierre  the  road  turns  towards  the 
river,  which  it  crosses  by  a  stone  bridge  to  reach  the  littl^ 
town  Of 

y  illeneu  Ye,  where  there  isnotMnK  of  Interest,  and  where 
the  inn  offers  poor  accommodation;  ItTatoo  near  to  Aosta  to 
induce  the  owners  to  make  it  more  agreeable  in  the  hope  of 
detaining  travellers.  Near  to  V^lleucuve,  the  valleys  of  the 
Savaranche,  and  the  Rhemes,  open  almost  together  from  the 
i?oulh,  into  the  valley  of  the  Doire.  Above  Villeneuve  the 
valley  narrows  and  becomes  much  more  wooded,  the  walnut 
trees  forming  in  some  places  almost  a  forest,  especially  near 


1 .  ■ 


Ar?i«r,  about  i  miles  AoveYllleneuve,.  Herethevine- 
yards  are  celebrated,  «very  slop^  being  (terraced,  and  vines 
l>Ianied.  A  little  beirond  Arvler  is  the  dirty  ,  narrow  village 
.  'i      Ivrogne,   Until  within  two|or  three  years  this  village  was 
almost  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  carriages  4ip  the  valley, 
JJJI   from  the  steepness  and  narrowness  of  its  principal  street. 
j0    Now,  however,  this  is  altogether  avoided;  anew  bridge  is 
made  over  the  torrent  of  the  Grisanche,  and  a  good  road  is 
,^11    carried  behind  the  town  and  falls  into  the  old  road  above  it, 
where  this  enters  on  the  road  cut  out  of  Toil  Roc,  which 
i    lias  also-  been  widened,  and  a  good  road  is  now  carried 
through  the  defile  which  separates  what  is  considered  a 
distin(  tion  in  the  yalley^the  Yal  d*Aosta,  from  the  valley  of 
La  Salle« 

Here  the  road  rises  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Doire,  which  is  seen  foaming  below  Ithroiifih  its  restrained 
course;  and  from  the  summit  of  this  pass,  Mont  Blanc  at  the 
he^d  of  the  valley  closes  the  scene  with  its  masses  as  a  mag- 
nificent barrier.  The  view  is  strikingly  beautiful.  The  road, 
thus  carried  over  the  precipices,  prosses  in  some  places  deep 
rffis  In  the  mountain  side;  over  these  chasms,  platforms  are 
oai  1   placed,  wbick*  being  remove4>  woold  pup  off  911  oommunica- 
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lion  by  this  road,  and  oblige  an  army  to  make  a  ronsiderable 
detour  to  desteiid  by  othci  points  into  the  Val  d  Aosta.  \ 
peep  over  ilie  parapet  wall,  or  ilirougb  Ibe  plaHoruis  iototbe 
depth  below,  excites  a  shudder. 

From  Fort  Hoc  the  road  descends  rapidly  to  the  Doire. 
which  il  crosses  on  a  wooden  bridge,  and  thence  continues 
on  tbe lefllMnit  to 

La  Sallr.  Before  arriTing  at  this  village  there  fa  a  floe 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  ?alley,  presented,  as  (he  road 
IMSiea  into  a  deep  ravine  to  cross  a  torrent  near  its  bead, 
thence  winding  round  on  the  other  side  of  this  ravine,  it 
rapidly  descends  upon  La  Salle,  adirty  narrow  village,  where, 
however,  the  name  is  preserved  of  the  aneieiii  people  of  this 
valley,  the  Salassi.  On  a  hill  near  l.a  Salle  are  tbe  ruins  of 
an  old  feudal  castle,  there  are  many  traces  of  its  high  anti- 
quity found  in  and  about  the  village.  From  Ivrogne  to  JLa  Salle 
M  about  Dine  English  miles ;  thence  to 

Merge  X,  by  a  steep  and  rather  narrow  road,  is  about  tfaree 
miles  Nearly  opposite  to  Morgex,  il  is  In  contemplation  by 
the  Sardinian  government  to  form  a  good  approach  by  tbe 
camp  of  Prince  Thomas  to  La  Tuille,  and  the*  pass  of  the  Lit- 
tle St.  Bernard.  One  of  tbe  most  important  benefits  which 
the  government  could  confer  upon  its  subjects  in  the  Val 
(fAosta,  and  the  Tareniaise.  At  Morgex  two  or  three  little 
ipns  have  been  lately  built. 

From  Morgex,  the  road  up  the  valley  is  better  than  that 
between  La  Salle  and  Morgex,  and  at  the  distance  ofa  league 
a  branch  of  the  road  descends  to  cross  the  Doire,  aird  leads  lo 
the  village  and  baths  of  St  Didier.  Through  the  former  the 
road  to  the  Little  St  Hornnrd  passes,  and  about  a  IcAgoe 
from  the  branch  road  to  St.  Didier,  the  traveller  enters 

Corinayeur,  where  he  will  find  in  the  Albergo  del  Angelo 
a  capital  inn  and  a  good  table  d'hdte,  and  where,  during  the 
summer,  he  may  enjoy,  en  pension,  this.beautiful  retreat  in 
tbe  finest  part  of  the  Alps. 

Cornmyeur,  though  considered  as  the  head  of  tbe  Val 
d'Aesta,  IS  irreality  in  the  Val  d*Entr^ves;  it  is  a  large 
'  village  with  many  good  houses,  situated  near  the  eohfloence 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Doire  which  descend  from  the  Col 
dii  Ferret  and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne.  At  the  foot  of  thesoalh' 
em  side  of  Mont  Blanc  to  which  it  approximates  so  nearly, 
that  the  glaciers  and  snowy  crests  of  the  great  chain  appear  to 
hang  over  the  valley.  From  the  village,  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  concealed  by  the  Mont  Dolina,  but  half  an  hour's 
walk  discloses  the  chain,  from  the"  Monarch,"  to  the  grand 
Jorasse.  That  part  of  the  chain  seen  from  the  village  to  close 
the  vaHey  includes  the  remarkable  peak  of  the  Gitetft,  and 
|he  whole  course  of  the  path,  by  whfdi  the  fMiteage  may  he 
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made  by  the  Col  de  Gdant  to  Chamouny,  is,  on  the  side  of 
Piedmont,  to  be  Iracedfrom  Cormayeur.  This  excursion,  fa- 
tiguing and  difficult,  is  seldom  made.  Mrs.  Campbell,  how- 
ever, and  her  daughter,  English  ladies,  crossed  from  Cha- 
inouny  to  Cormayeur,  in  company  with  a  dozen  guides,  in 
the  summer  of  1823 ;  an  adventure  ool  yet  forgotten  in  the 
iieiehbourtiood. 

Cormayeur  is  a  plaee  much  resorted  to  in  the  sommer  hy 
invalids,  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  waters.  There  are  diffe-* 
rent  springs  near  it;  thai  of  La  Victoire  is  half  a  league  to 
the  S.W.;  its  waters  are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  little  iron,  and  has  a  tem|>era- 
lure  of  about  5i.  The  spring  of  La  Marguerite  varies  a  little 
In  the  proportions  of  its  components,  but  its  temperature  is 
12  degrees  higher.  The  Piedmoniese  have  great  reliance  on 
the  salutary  effects  of  their  mineral  springs,  and  in  their  re-* 
$ort  to  them  bring  together  many  agremms.  To  them,  the 
traveller  to  the  head  of  the.Val  d*Aosta,  and  the  tourist 
around  Mont  Blanc  are  indebted  for  an  eslablisbinent  which 
offers  to  them  rest,  and  refireshment,  and,  generally,  agree* 
l^ble  society,  after  their  journeys. 

Tlie  establishment  of  chars  at  Cormayeur  is  excellent.  A 
tariff  fixes  the  price;  for  2  persons,  at  12  francs;  for  3,  at  15 
francs;  apd  for  4»  9t  ^0  frftocs^  for  their  conveyance  la 
Aosla, 

ROUTE  lOS.  , 

MABTIGNT  TO  AOSTA.  — PASS  OF  THE  «,UEAT  ST  BERIfABD.  ' 

At  Martigny  (Route  59.)  chars  are  generally  hired  for  thia 
excursion,  to  take  the  traveller  as  far  as  Liddes,  whence  the 
ascent  to  the  hospice  is  made  on  mules,  the  road  beyond  being 
impracticable,  at  present,  for  any  sort  of  carriage ;  but  iho 
spirit  of  the  Valaisans  will,  if  possible,  overcome  this  dilB-* 
culty.  The  same  energy  which  has  so  much  improved  the 
roads  in  their  canton,  has  already  made  the  difficulties  of 
the  forest  of  St.  Pierre  to  subside ;  and  if  they  he  encou- 
raged hy  the  Sardinian  government,  or,  perhaps,  in  defiance 
of  its  blind  policy,  we  may  yet  see  a  good  practicable  char 
fimd  on  the  side  of  Swtt|ierlaod,-  carried  to  the  hospieeof  the 
Great  St.  Uernard. 

The  lengih  of  route  from  Martigny,  or  rather  the  village 
La  B^iie,  which  lies  in  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  near  Mar- 
tigny, to  the  hospice,  is  nine  leagues.  It  passes  through  the 
Qourg  of  Martigny,  and  shortly  after  crosses  the  Drance.  The 
bed  of  this  river  still  eihtbits  in  the  rocks  and  stones  with 
.  which  it  is  strewh,  evidence  of  the  devastation  occasiened  ti| 
|S|8,  by  the  bursting  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  ef  Bagnes* 
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Aflcr  crossinjtlo  ihelcfl  bank  of  ihe  Dranco,  ihc  road  leaves 
(lie  path  lo  ihc  Furclaz,  ^bich  leads  to  Chainouny,  on 
ibe  right,  and  continues  up  Ibe  course  of  tbe  Drance  lo  the 
miserable  villages  of  Valelte  and  Bouvernier.  Soon  after  the 
river  is  crossed,  and  the  road  continues  on  its  right  bank  in 
Ihe  deep  valley  of  the  Drane^.  In  one  part  the  defile  is  so 
narrow  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  a  gallery  throuf^ 
Ibe  rock :  beyond  it,  the  road  soon  after  recrosses  the  river, 
and  ascends  on  the  left  bank  to 

St.  Branchier,  another  dirty  villaire  situated  at  the  con- 
fliience  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Drance,  one  of  wiiicb 
descends  from  the  Val  d'Enlremonl,  and  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, the  other  from  the  Val  de  Bagucs  and  the  glaciers  of 
iiharinontane. 

Above  St.  Brancbier  there  are  some  fine  scenes  In  the  Yal 
d'Cntremonl,  hut  none  strikingly  grand;  it  has  the  general 
character  of  an  alpine  valley,  and  nothing  that  deserves  to  be 
INirticularly  remembered.  At  Orsieres  the  path  which  leads 
lo  Issert  and  the  Val  de  Ferret  turns  off  on  the  right. 

Beyond  Orsieres  the  scenery  improves  a  little  in  wildne^s. 
The  torrent  can  seldom  be  seen  in  the  deep  gorge  which  it 
has  made  its  course,  and  there  is  nothing  slrikinji  in  tbe 
scenery  until  the  traveller  arrives  in  the  forest  of  St.  Pierre. 
.  I^iddes  and  St.  Pierre  are  Uie  only  villages  on  the  road 
between  Orsieres  and  the  hospice;  tbe  former  bas  a  tolerable 
inn,  (1  Union)*  where  travellers  can  rest  and  refresh. 

It  Is  usually  a  journey  of  10  hours  to  tbe  hospice,  from 
Martiiiny.  Tbe  charge  for  acbar  to  or  from  Liddes  and  Mar- 
ligny  IS  generally  12  francs,  and  for  each  mule  from  Licldea 
to  Ihe  hospice  6  francs,  an<I  n  douceur  lo  the  boy  who  returns 
with  the  mule.  Between  Liddes  and  St.  Pierre  chars  are  sel- 
dom taken,  not  that  the  road  is  impracticable,  but  it  is,  al 
present,  very  liable  to  disruption. 

.  SL  Pierre  isa  dirty  wretched  village,  but  it  has  fragments 
and  inscriptions  enough  to  support  some  claims  to  antiquity^ 
A  military  eolumn,  dedicated  to  the  younger  ConstaDtine,  is 
placed  here.  De  Rivaz  says  that  U  was  originally  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  repbiced 
there  the  statue  of  Jupiter  PennintiSy  which  Constantine. 
destroyed  abont  the  year  339, 

On  leaving  St.  Pierre  the  road  crosses  a  deepabyss,  through 
which  the  Drance  forces  its  way  into  the  valley  below.  The 
road  to  the  hospice  leaves  on  the  left  a  torrent  which  descends 
from  the  Val  Orsey,  in  which  there  is,  not  far  from  St.  Pierre^ 
a  magnificent  cascade. 

Tbe  road  formerly  led  through  the  forest  of  St.  Pierre,  by 
a  path  among  the  rocks  and  roots  of  pines,  so  steep  aod  tor^ 
tuous^thal  Napoleon's  diOlcullies  iu  transporttnghts  artillery 
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Were  here;  perhaps,  the  gre^tesit  that  he  eneountcrcd  rroiii 
natural  obstacles  durin^^  his  extraordinary  expedition  in  1800^ 
across  these  Alps.  Lutely  the  spirited  Valaisans  have  cut  an 
excellent  road  alonj;  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  deep 
course  of  the  Draiice,  avoiding  the  sleep  rises  and  falls  of  the 
old  road,  and  leading  the  traveller  by  a  safe  path,  which  their 
daring  engineers  have  cut  out  of  the  rock,  through  a  savage 
andapoalling  defile. . 

On  leaving  the  roresi,  and  rising  to  where  the  pines  and 
larches  are  stunted  from  their  elevation  ahove  the  level  of  the 
lea,  the  traveller  arrives  at  some  pasturages,  where  there  are 
.  m.my  chalets.  The  enormous  mass  of  the  Mont  Velan  appears 
to  forbid  further  profrress,  some  of  iUs  fine  ^'laciers,  particularly 
that  of  Menou,  stream  down  into  the  plain  of  l*rou,  where, 
amidst  the  shelter  of  surrounding  mountains,  numerous  herds 
gather  the  ri(  h  herbaue  of  this  alpine  pasturage. 

On  rising  above  ibis  basin,  the  path  enters  another  defde, 
and  the  scenes  become  more  sterile  and  dreary  as  the  summit 
is  approached.  At  length,  after  passing  some  beds  of  suow^ 
the  solitary  walls  of  the 

Hospice  appear,  and  the  traveller  reaches,  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  pass,  this  dwelling  in  the  douds,  8S00  English 
Iteet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Here,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  disinterested  benevolence, 
lives  thisconmiunity  of  Religieux,  who  devote  the  best  time 
of  their  lives,  when  man  is  most  susceptible  of  his  powers  for 
its  enjoyment,  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men;  those  whose 
pursuits  oblige  them  to  traverse  these  dreary  lields  in  seasons 
of  danger,  when,  without  such  aid  and  protection,  hundredf 
must  perish* 

The  Hospice  is  a  massive  stone  building,  well  adapted  to 
its  perilous  situation,  which  is  on  the  very  highest  point  of 
the  pass,  M'here  it  is  exposed  to  tremendous  storms  from  the 
north-east  and  south-west.  On  the  north-west  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  Mont  Chenellelaz,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  by  the 
Mont  Mort.  There  is  no  mountain  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  St.  Bernard.  Like  that  of  the  St.  Gotthaid,  the  name  is 
only  given  to  the  pass.  Ihe  chief  building  is  capable  of  ac-> 
commodating  70. or  90  travellers  with  beds:  300  may  be 
sheltered;  and  between  500  and  000  have  received  assisunci^ 
In  one  day.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  house  near  the  hospice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  it  was  built  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  fire— an  event  which  has  twice  happened  here  since 
the  foundation  of  the  establishment.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
H(Mel  de  St.  Louis,  which  was  given  in  compliment  to  the 
kin^s  of  France,  whose  proleclion  was  often  extended  to  the 
hospice.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  offices,  aud  by  the  domestics 
Of  the  cstublishinent. 
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Wilhin  a  few  years  additional  accominodalion  in  bed- 
rooms has  been  added.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  slabliiig, 
«lore-rooni  for  wood,  fodder,  etc.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up 
to  the  principal  entrance  in  the  fust  floor  of  Ihe  building, 
where  a  long  corridor  connects  the  offices,  etc.  witli  toe 
diapd.  Aoother  corridor  on  the  floor  above  leads  lo  Uie  dm- 
Ditioriet,  the  refectory,  the  gallery  of  the  chapeU  etc.  JUm 
thawing  Room,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  BmngM« 
especially  ladies,  is  entered  from  the  stSirs  between  the  two 
corridors.  Here,  the  few  brethren  ytha  are  privileged  lo 
eoler,  do  the  honours  to  their  visitors. 

The  Clavandier,  (or  Burser),  an  office  which  was,  until 
lately,  most  courteously  filled  for  many  years  by  M.  Barras, 
w  ho'resided  nearly  thirty  years  at  this  hospice,  when  he  w  as 
removed,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  brethren,  in  the  re- 
cently established  hospice,  on  the  pass  of  theSiniplon.  The 
Clavandier  the  commissary  of  the  establishment,  is  tiie  bro- 
ther Who  usually  presides  at  the  hours  ofll  and  6«  dinner  and 
supper.  Formerlv  genttemen  dined  or  supped  with  all  the 
monks  in  their  refectory,  hat  this  Is  now  discontinued. 

The  room  appropriated  to  visitors  Is  large  and  eonrenleni: 
It  is  hung  with  many  drawings  and  prints,  presents  sent  hf 

travellers  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  attentions  which  they 
had  received  from  the  brethren.   A  piano  was  among  the 

presents  thus  sent,  by  a  lady.  Attached  to  this  room  is  a  cn- 
binet,  in  which  a  day,  unfavourable  for  outdoor  enjoyment, 
may  be  passed  w  ith  interest  and  pleasure.  It  contains  col- 
lections of  the  plants,  insects,  and  minerals  of  the  Alps,  and 
many  relics  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  which  formerly 
stpod  on  this  pass,  near  to  the  site  of  the  hospice.  These  an-* 
tlqulties  consist  or  votive  tahlets,  and  figures,  In  hronie»  and 
otner  metals  and  materials,  arms,  coins,  etc.,  and  are 
curiously  Illustrative  of  the  early  worship  on  this  mountain, 
and  the  intercourse  established  over  this  pass.  No  trace 
whatever  now  remains  of  the  temple,  ihough  these  relics  are 
found  upon  what  is  known  to  have  been  its  site.  Steps  cutin 
the  rock  may  yet  be  seen^  which  led  up  to  the  spot  upon  which 
the  temple  stood. 

The  chapel  of  the  hospice  is  generally  well  attended  on 
Sundays  and  Festas,  when  the  weather  is  not  unfavourable, 
by  the  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  valleys  and  Alp  pas- 
tures. The  tawdry  ornaments  of  Catholic  ceremony  and 
Worship  in  ihe  chapel  weakens  the  impressive  character  of 
the  estahllshment  and  its  devotees,  for  whom  the  most  un- 
feigned respect  must  exist;  hut  as  their  religious  peculiarities 
are  never  obtruded  upon  strangers,  and  as  their  most  va- 
luable duties  are  performed  in  ohedience  to  the  dictates  of 
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their  rcligioo*  no  maji  bas  a  ligbtto  make  them  a  ground  of 

offence. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  where  Dcsaix  fell,  Napoleon 
orciered  a  inonuinenl  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  con  - 
vent,  bot  it  baa  williin  a  few  years  been  removed,  and  ^^  now 
^laised  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  between  the  corridors. 

Id  the  chapel  there  is  a  box ,  where  donations  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  establishment  are  put,  and  travcUerswbo  receive 
its  hospitalities  offer  their  ackiiowledgaientsin  a  sum  not  less 
than  they  would  have  paid  for  such  accommodation  at  an  inn. 
"The  money  thus  given  by  those  who  can  alTord  it,  ou2ht  to 
be  U!  a  tnore  liberal  degree,  because  that  excess  aids  the 
monks  to  extend  their  assistance  to  poor  and  destitute  tra- 
vellers, a  very  numerous  class  of  claimants  upon  them,  from 
the  ^reat  intercoiirse  which  exists  by  this  pass  between  Swit- 
serUnd  and  Italy. 

There  are  usually  10  or  1^  brethren  here.  They  are  all 
young  men,  who  enter  upon  this  devoted  service  at  18/  and 
few  survive  the  time  of  their  vow,  15  years  :  the  severities 
of  the  weather  in  the  winter,  iit  this  height,  impairs  their 
health,  and  they  arc  driven  to  retire  to  a  lower  and  mori^ 
genial  clime,  bul  often  with  broken  constitutions  and  ruined 
health.  Even  in  the  summer,  it  has  happened  that  the  ice 
never  melted  in  the  lake  on  the  summit,  and  in  some  years 
;4lota  week  has  passed  without  snow  falling.  It  always  freezes 
^  early  in  the  morning,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  (he 
kosplce  is  rarely  four  months  clear  of  deep  snow.  Around 
the  building,  it  averages  7  or  8  feet,  and  the  drills  some- 
times rest  against  it  and  accumulate  to  the  height  of  40  feet. 
In  the  summer  of  1816,  the  ice  of  the  lake,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  never  melted,  and  not  a  week  passed 
without  snow  falling.    The  severest  cold  recorded  was  29^ 
below  zero,  of  Fahrenheit :  it  has  often  been  observed  at  18** 
and  iO''  below.   The  greatest  heat  has  been  68°,  but  even  in 
tbe  height  of  summer,  it  always  freezes  lathe  morning. 

The  perlloas  passage  of  this  mountain  is  more  frequently 
undertaken  in  the  winter  than  is  generally  imagined;  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  necessity  or  urgency  of  affairs  which 
can  lead  persons  at  such  a  season  through  scenes  of  such 
peril.  They  are  generally  pedlars  or  smujjglers  who  traverse 
these  dreary  and  dangcroussolitudes  in  defiance  of  the  snows, 
tourmcntes,  and  avalanches,  which  always  threaten  and  often 
overwhelm  them.  During  the  severe  cold,  the  snow  at  this 
elevation  falls  like  dust;  the  particles  are  frozen  so  hard  that 
they  do  not  attach  and  form  flakes  as  in  lower  regions,  nor 
consolidate  on!  the  aurfece  where  it  lies;  a  storm  ^f  wind, 
ttiiercforc.  lifts  it,  and  the  air  is  Glled  with  a  mist  of  snow 
which  ihe  eye  cannot  penetrate ;  and  the  poor  wretch  expos* 
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ed  to  ii  zanders  from  the  land-marks,  which  in  clear  weather 
would  guide  bim,  to  some  fatal  s|K)t  where  he  is  destroyed. 
These  are  the  toonnentei  ae  modi  dreaded.  ftTrfaaiditi 
are  less  frequent,  hot  they  are  ofleo  fatal ;  snow,  i«  ta^^^ 
masses,  acrti Ululates  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountahv, 
until  lis  i( eight  ovorcoinrs  its  support,  or,  submclttng,  laaa» 
ens  it;  then  il  suddenly  slides  off,  and  soon  acquires  a  degref 
of  iiiroiKTivable  violi  nro,  which  sweeps  away  e\er}iliing  in 
its  course  :  ihese  avalaiubes  oflen  happen  in  the  wiuier,  and 
render  the  approach  to  the  hospice,  especially  on  tlic  sideo( 
Switzerland,  very  dangerous. 

To  assist  travellers,  amidst  the  perils  Co  which  they  are  faere 
esposed.  is  the  duty  to  which  the  kind  brethren  of  tiie  in> 
pice  and  their  assistants  devote  theinselyes.  Undismayed  by 
the  storm  they  seek  amidst  these  dangers  the  eibaosted  iht 
overwhelmed  traveller;  they  are  generally  accom|iwijMl  hf 
their  Doys,  animals  of  peculiar  sagacity  for  this  scrvire. 
These  often  roam  alone  day  and  night  through  these  desolate 
rcfiions,  trace  out  the  victim  buriecl  in  the  snow  ,  lie  on  him 
to  inipart  warmth,  bark  and  ho>>  1  for  assistance,  or  if  the  dis- 
tance he  loo  great,  return  to  obtain  il.   There  are  usually . 
five  or  sii  of  these  nobleaniroals  kept  at  the  hospice,  but  tbcir 
duties  fometimei  lead  them  into  Dilal  danger.  On  the  mi . 
of  December,  lSt5,  n  party,  of  three  MaroDiers,  domestiea  af 
the  convent,  one  of  them  was  Yietor,  a  worthy  man,  w«# 
remembered  by  alpine  travellers,  went  out  with  two  dogi^ 
on  the  side  of  the  Vachcrie,  to  search  at  a  dangerous  lime 
for  travellers;  they  met  one  with  whom  they  were  returnin!: 
to  the  convent,  when  an  avalanche  overwhelmed  thorn,  and 
all  perished  except  one  of  the  dogs,  whose  prodigious  strength 
and  activity  en(7bled  it  to  escape.  The  bodies  of  poor  Victor 
and  his  companions  were  only  found  after  the  melting  of  the 
aoow  in  ihe  following  tommer. 

The  Morgue  into  which  the  bodies  of  Ihe  victims  who  had 
|)erishedon  these  mountains  used  to  be  placed  for  reeosoi- 
tlon,  bos  been  altered  within  a  few  years;  the  bodies  whidi 
had  Ion?  been  left  in  the  morgue  have  been  removed,  toge- 
ther w  illi  the  bones  of  hundreds,  the  accumulation  of  ajiev. 
which,  until  a  short  time  since,  had  remained  within  a  walled  ' 
enclosure  attached  to  the  morgue.   These  relics  of  mortality 
might  have  continued  there  without  od'ence;  it  was  a  me^ 
menlo  mori  of  the  deepest  interest.  Scarcely  ten  years  ago 
Brockedon  described  il  thus  :     ^*  There  Is  one  iBeene^of 
lancholy  interest  usually  visited  on  the  St.  Bemaid^lho 
morgue f  or  receptacle  for  the  dead.  It  is  a -low  building,  m 
few  yards  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  confeot^  wher^ 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims  to  storms  and  avalan<^ 
chcs  ii)  these  mountains  have  been  placed*  Xhey  haveisaiM^. 
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filly  %M  fmm^  limtB,  and  pvi  itto  Mf  korrid  nceptaclo 
Id  Um  poftore  in  wliich  |hey  perMmL  Hare,  nHmy  Juw 

dried  up  and  withertd/*  aiden  mnm «mi  tbe  ctothtt  hm 
fiUMitafd  alter  eighteen  years;  others  present  a  horrid 
some  of  the  bone^'  oftbe  head  being  blanched  and  expoifd^ 
vhilst  black  integunfients  still  attach  to  parts  of  the  face  : 
among  the  latest  victims  were  a  mother  and  child.  The  air 
fMsscd  freely  through  the  grated  windows,  without  bearing 
•to  tbe  nostrils  of  the  observer  the  foul  evidence  of  its  transi- 
tion thrau^h  this  dreadful  place.  From  the  rapid  evapora-* 
4lMl«l  tbit  lieieht,  Uk  MIH  iwl  Med  «ftthiMl  the  usual 
Jteiy,  I<  tiwrwad  endBiif  m mm  rfdt  qf  tht  iwinpwwai 
vgmiainnnulation  of  bom,  Hftnte,  broken,  and  apparenHy 
Um  gittiertng  of  centuries.  Upon  ihis  rocky  aad  frowD  mi 
they  could  not  bury  the  dead,  and,  probably,  as  Ihey  dry  up 
^thonl  offence,  they  are  placed  herete  tlie  cham  of  rocog- 
mM^n.^'-^Passesof  the  Alps. 

The  system  of  purveyance  for  the  hosfiltal  seems  to  be  well 
refpitated;  supplies  come  from  Aosla  and  (he  neighbouring 
Villages.  Their  winter  store  of  hay  for  their  cows  is  so  valu^ 
•Ma,  thai  ll»  iMdaa  niM  aieend  from  aithar  side  wMi  tra^ 
wdtori,  mt  raqoirad^lobriDgtlMirom  hay.  Waadfor  iriug 
ti«ie»>the  waaat  iiipomai  fteceasariaaii  Hiam^  Kaiattick 
(MM  within  two  leagues,  and  all  the  wood  alipplied  to  the 
eomrtnt  is  hrought  from  the  forest  whidi  belongs  to  it,  io  tha 
Val  do  Ferret,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  leagues.  The  con- 
sumption of  wood  at  the  convent,  is  considerable,  for,  at  the 
great  elevation  of  the  hospice,  water  boils  at  ahout  190  de* 
groes,  which  is  so  much  less  favourable  for  the  concoction  of 
meat  than  at  St 2  degrees,  that  it  requires  five  hours  to  effect 
that.  wMeli»  at  the  higher  teniperature,  may  be  done  in  throe 
hiwtt;  They  ha«B  luHT  edepiad  flei^aa  forwirartni  the  con- 
vent irrlth  hoiehr.  k 

:¥laltera  unlveraaiy  adtnowledga  cha  kind  and  eourtecM 
attention  which  they  receive  from  Uiose  excellent  men,  partl«*> 
eularljf  at  table.  They  are  freely  communicative  about  their 
establishment,  and  conversation  has  no  restraint,  but  in  the 
respect  which  their  characters  demand.  The  language  used 
by  them  is  French,  though  there  are  Italians  and  Germans 
among  theaa.  They  are  well  informed  upon  most  subjects, 
M^loMOigM^V^^m^  has  been 

aiiaawMr  ti  ihiiragyirteg  HtbrMaHea;  The  periedieM 
Mti  «r  aome  icaiaaue  hodles  aod  institutions  are  sent  te 
theni,  and  ihey  have  a  email  library,  which  is  chMy  iheoiiN- 
gioil.  During  tfafeir  short  iuramers,  their  intercourse  with' 
weU^Aformed  travellers  is  extensive,  which  is  shown  in  the 
narnts  and  notices  left  hy  travellers  in  the  albums  preserved 

eaiefttlly  hy  the  hrethra.  an  4he  h^picei  xhk  4otarew»ae 
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gives  to  their  inquiries  a  propriety,  and  an  apparent  iDieccit 
ill  the  afTairs  or  the  worM  • 

A  report  had  pfmiMi  fhtt  Cbe  rands  of  coii¥«a|jkad 
tniinPM  mvcli  upon  tbe  ftll  «r  Napoleon,  who  tod  nopnaWty 

patronised  the  establlihnsnl.  In  reply  to  inquirta  npn 
thb  Sttljject,  the  prior  answered,  that  their  fundn  wm  in  a 
flourishing  conciition;  that  Bonaparte  rather  impo?erislied 
than  (  nri(  hed  (hem.  It  was  true  that  he  had  assisted  them 
with  donations,  but  his  claims  upon  their  funds  had  exceed- 
ed his  l)enefils;  that  they  had  had  forty  men  quartered  upon 
them  for  months  together,  and  60,000  had  passed  in  one  sea- 
son, and  all  these  had  been  assisted.  Their  funds,  he  said, 
firon  the  feeiliiies  wiiich  peace  gave  to  traveUing,  were  now 
incretsing,  beeanae  irisilon  to  the  eontent,  wto  out  nflM  it, 
eve  osiially  donors. 

The  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  tte  dn- 
tinguishing  bad^c  of  that  order  is  a  white  slit  band  passed 
round  the  neck,  the  ends  before  and  behind  being  tucked  int*^ 
the  girdle  The  dross  is  a  black  cloth  robe,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  ankle,  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom ;  a  black 
conical  cap,  with  a  tuft  at  the  top,  completes  a  costume  whick 
is  gentlemanly  and  becoming. 

Traretters  wto  Irish  to  stay  at  the  tospice  for  a  few  days, 
must  do  it  with  leave  of  the  principal.  It  is^mdersleed  ihsi 
Uie  Oltfect  of  the  establishment  is  only  to  assist  the  peasiiig 
traveller;  hut  a  stay  of  some  days  for  scientific  rescttieh,  or 
eieorsion  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  is  readily  acced^ 
to.  One  ol  the  brethren  has  twice  ascended  the  Mont  Velan, 
and  made  excursions  across  the  glaciers  which  divide  the 
Combin  and  the  Yelan,  and  separate  the  Yal  Peliina  Croat  the 
Yal  Orsey. 

"The  scene  from  the  western  end  of  the  hospice,  looking 
towards  Italy,  is  sterile  and  dreary :  patches  of  snow  are  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  momtains,  whieh  sweep  down  to  the  Me: 

and  the  Pain  de  SuerB^  a  pinnacled  mountain  on  tto  other 
side  of  the  Yacherie,  with  its  rocks  and  snows,  ndds  toils 

wlldness  and  desolation. 

'*A  column  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  water,  marks  the 
boundary  of  Piedmont  and  the  Yatais;  above, , and  beyond 
it,  is  the  little  plain  of  Jupiter,  where  a  temple  formerly 
stood,  and  from  which  a  Roman  road  led  down  on  the  Pied- 
montese  side  of  the  pass.  This  road  may  be  easily  traced  in 
the  liewn  rock,  and  the  remaps  of  a  massive  pavement;  imt 
not  a  vestige  of  the  ta»ple  is  left  above  Uie  snrtee.,  « 

"The  period  of  the  firandation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter; 
which  was  formerly  on  the  summit,  is  unknown;  but  nuuiy 
.  of  the  bronze  votive  tablets,  which  have  been  found  in  its 
ruins,  appear  to  i>e  of  great  antiquity^  tbej  Were  plaMdia 
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The  temple  and  on  the  altars  by  travellers,  in  gratitude  fur 
€»seiipe  from  perils  *  in  their  journey  across  the  Alps;  some 
are  inscribed  to  Jupiter,  some  to  the  god  Penninus.  This 
difference  probably  arose  from  the  nation  of  the  devotee ;  for 
M'hen  the  Romans  became  acquainted  ^ilh  this  pass,  the 
Avorship  of  Jupiler  for  that  of  Penninus  was  a  change  only  in 
iinine  and  Penninus  was  preserved  with  that  of  Jupiler  long 
ttfter  the  Romans  had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  these 
Alps.    The  religion,  if  not  the  temple,  had  lonj^  been  esta- 
blished upon  these  heights;  from  the  fragments,  however, 
>\  hich  have  been  found  of  the  temple,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  work  of  a  time  probably  not  earlier  than  that  of 
Augustus.    The  period  of  the  substitution  of  a  military  co- 
lumn for  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  under  the  younger  Constan- 
line,  in  the  year  339,  was  probably  not  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple;  for  medals  of  the  children  of  Theodosius, 
iifly  years  later,  have  been  found  there.   It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  (>hr^tien  de  Loges,  in  his  **Essais  historiques 
sur  le  Mont  Saint  Bernard/'  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  during  their  ravages;  for  it  was  not  in 
existence  when  the  Lombards  passed  the  Alps  in  57i. 

*'The  name  of  this  mountain,  or  rather  of  this  range  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  of  Celtic  origin, 
from  pen,  or  penn^  a  height  (this  term  is  still  preserved  in 
Cornwall  and  Wales  as  Pc/idennis,  Penmaenmawr),  and 
not  from  the  Poeni,  who  crossed  the  Alps  with  Hannibal. 
The  territories  of  the  Veragri  extended  to  the  summit  of  this 
pass,  which  was  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  Salassi,  a 
people  of  the  Val  d'Aosta.  On  this  mountain,  Livy  states 
that  the  Veragri  worshipped  a  god  of  the  Alps,  Penninus,  or 
Jupiter  Penninus,  and  one  of  the  earliest  names  for  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps,  was  Mons  Jovis,  or  Mons  Jovis  Penninus  ; 
this  was  gallicised  into  Mont  Joux,  by  which  it  was  generally 
known  before  it  acquired  that  of  St.  Bernard.     *     i   -  * 

"The  first  foundation  of  the  hospice  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  by  others  to  Char- 
lemagne ,  whose  uncle  Bernard,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  led  a  division  of  the  invading  army  of 
Charlemagne  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  when  he  went 
to  attack  Lombardy.  The  present  name  of  the  pass,  Saus- 
sure  supposes,  might  have  been  derived  from  this  Ber- 
nard; but  there  was  another  of  the  name,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Pepin,  to  whom  Charlemagne  left  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

■  (Hi,  ;;.r/^  :-.<  i.^:.  r^*  W  m» '• 

f    *  A  custom  which  is  continued  in  the  Catholic  Churcn,  as 

every  traveller  in  France,  Italy,  a;id  Catholic  SwiUerland  may 

fcave  noticed.,  ^  ^,  ,  ^  
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To  him  mny  rather  be  attribuled  the  original  cstablisbmciu 
of  ihe  hospice,  from  the  interest  inbich  be  woukd  (laiFe  ii 
preserving  the  conunnniraliun  wilh  Gaul  by  this  passage  oT 
|he  Alps,  and  wilh  it  have  given  his  name,  for  lber«  is  hislo- 
rical  evidence  that  a  monastery  existed  on  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard before  the  year  851;  for  Simler  mentions,  that  Hart- 
piann,  abb^  and  almoner  of  Mont  Joux,  vrho  was  made  al 
(hat  time  bishop  of  Lausanne,  had  been  chief  of  the  niofus- 
tery.    l)e  Rivaz,  mentions  even  an  earlier  abb^  of  this  con- 
vent, Yultgarc,  in  832;  and  the  annals  of  Bertin  state,  thai  i 
Lolhaire  the  secoM<l  king  of  Lorraine,  in  859  tna«le  a  treaty  ' 
with  his  brother,  the  emperor  Louis  IL,  by  which  he  ceded 
to  him  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  but  reserved  particu- 
larly f/Uopital  de  St.  Bernard,  which  proves,  says  Saus- 
8ure,  the  importance  of  this  passage,  and  the  name  which  it 
bore.   But  its  history  at  this  period  is  obscure, because  in  the 
year  390.  it  was  devastated  by  Arnaud,  who  destroyed  the  mo- 
numents and  records, 

"The  present  hospice  was  founded  in  %2,  by  Beroard, 
^ho  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Savoy,  at  the  Chateau  of 
Menthon,  on  the  lake  of  Annecy.   A  determination  at  an 
4'arly  age  to  devote  himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  induced 
him  to  desert  his  home  and  go  to  Aosta,  of  which  city  heaf- 
^Twards  bec9me  archdeacon.    A  coincidence  of  his  name 
with  that  of  the  monastery  probably  influenced  his  determi- 
nation to  re-establish  the  hospice  on  Mon(  Joux,  of  which 
he  became  the  chief.   He  founded  at  nearly  the  same  time 
^hc  hospice  on  the  Little  St.  1](eriiard,  and  gave  to  them  the 
name,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  his  favourite 
saint,  Nicolas  de  Myre,  as  ti^telary^iatron  of  these  establish- 
fiients.   By  degrees  the  name  of  the  devotee  was  joined  fo 
that  of  the  saint,  and  after  t|ie  canonisation  of  Berlrand,  hk 
name  superseded  that  of  all  others,  and  has  continued  attach- 
ed to  the  hospice  since  1123.   The  attempt  of  Constantine 
to  destroy  the  worship  of  Ji^piter  had  not  entirely  succeeded; 
but  St.  Bernard  rooted  out  the  remains  of  paganism,  and 
founded  an  establishment  for  active  benevolence,  to  which 
thousands  have  been  indebted.   He  died  in  1008,  after  hav- 
ing governed  the  convent  upwards  of  iO  years.   For  some 
time  after  the  death  of  St.  Bernard,  the  hospice  was  exposed 
to  frequent  outrages  from  barbarians  who  traversed  the 
mountains ;  and  its  records  of  the  Itth  century  present  a  suc- 
cession of  calamities.    The  Saracens  overran  the  cotntry, 
carrying  fire  and  svvord  into  the  alpine  valleys;  the  monas- 
tery of  Mont  Joux  was  burnt,  and  its  ruins  bec«imea  station 
of  brigands,  who  plundered  or  exacted  an  exorbitant  payment 
from  all  passengers  through  a  barrier  which  they  established 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  ti^e  lake.   The  Normans  bav- 
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iivg,  delermincd  to  oxpel  these  mmoderal  hnike  dowa  the 
barriers  nnd  killed  the  guard.   Still  outrages  coniinued;  and 
Caniile,  king  of  England  and  DeDinark,  among  others,  com- 
plained lo  the  pope  and  the  emperor  of  the  horrors  and  vio- 
lence committed  in  the  Alps  upon  his  subjects  going  on  pil- 
grinna^es  to  Rome,  >vho  seldom  ventured  to  traverse  these 
mountains  unless  in  companies  of  ioo  or  500.    His  com- 
plaints were  regarded;  the  tolls  of  the  passage  were  aholish- 
:jcd;  and  Canute,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  nis  bishops  and 
.  .prelates,  informing  them  that  he  had  secured  the  safety  of  the 
.bilgrinns  in  the  route  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  brigands  were 
(triTen  out,  good  order  succeeded  to  outrage,  and  the  convent 
.  ir«9  re-established, 

^  In  the  contests  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  with 
^pope  Alexander  III.,  and  Humbert,  count  of  llaurienne, 
diplomas  of  protection  were  given  by  them  to  the  convent,  for 
the  security  of  persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  mona- 
stery. It  was  one  of  the  very  few  objects  in  which  emperors, 
sovereign  pontiffs,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  disputed 
the  glory  of  fostering  and  protecting  a  foundation  so  important 
lo  humanity.   It  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  and  opulence. 

early  as  1IT7»  H  M,  in  t arkm  dibeesea  89  heneflcea,  In 
priories,  cures,  eliMeaai,  and  farms ;  it  had  landa  in  Sicily,  in 
rlanders,  and  in  England.  Its  climax  of  riches  and  impor-^ 
lanee  was  in  I4ta,  whan  it  possessed  98  cures  alone.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  reformation,  political  changes  in  Ihe 
atates,  loss  of  distant  property,  disputes  with  the  popes,  with 
the  neighbouring  stales,  and  with  each  other,  drove  the  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  to  seek  even  eleemosynary  assistance.  The 
very  land  upon  which  their  noble  duties  arc  performed  has 
been  the  subject  of  disputes  between  the  neighbouring  states, 
gavdiolia  elaimad  It  at  w^n  a  ftanOer  extandinff  to  the 
bridge  of  Nndrt,  an  the  northern  aide;  but  the  Valaisans 
establia^a  claim  to  it  as  within  the  diocese  of  Sion,  by  bulls 
of  tha  popes  from  Leo  IX.  lo.  BmuAi  XIV.  The  hospice, 
therefore,  stands  within  the  canton  of  the  Valais;  but  its 
authority  extends  only  to  the  middle  of  the  lake ,  on  the 
borders  of  which  a  column  is  Oxed  as  a  line  of  demarcation; 
and  the  excellent  brethren  of  St.  Bernard  had  not  only  all 
their  property  within  the  stale  of  Sardinia  taken  from  them, 
hut  tliey  were  actually  taxed  by  this  state  for  the  use  which 
Ihey  -made  af  the  anmmav  pasturage  of  the  Yacherie.  Very 
liiile  prqwrly  in  land  still  belongs  to  the  hospice  ;  a  vineyard 
at  Glatens    and  a  fiami  at  ReehOt  in  the  Pa;fs  de  Yau4»m 


^  Ae  234  iiote  of  ih«  Sd'<>nian  of  |^^^^ 
Ip'l^e  disgrace  of  lord  ByroD,  -a>^eer  at  the  Mtahli^l^iiit  of 

•  '*■-'*  *  . 
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the  princi|)al:  their  resources  are  small,  and  in  aid  of  ihem, 
<olle«  iions  arc  regularly  made  in  the  Swiss  cantons;  bul  this 
has  been  somelimes  al  used  by  impostors,  who  have  collected 
as  the  agents  of  the  hospice.** — Brockedon's  Passes  of  the 
Alps* 

On  leaving  the  hospice  to  descend  to  the  Va!  rt'Aosta,  the 
path  skirts  the  lake,  and  passes  between  it  and  the  Place  de 
Jupiter.   A  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  h.ke  ,  after  pnssing 
through  a  short  defile,  the  scene  opens  towards  Italy,  inio  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Vacherie,  where  the  cows  of  the  convent 
are  pastured.   The  road  turns  abrcplly  to  the  right,  and 
sweeps  round  the  basin  to  descend  gradually  in  the  plain 
below.    A  short  cut  downward  is  always  taken  by  an  active 
ntouiitaineer,  and  is  generally  safe  to  the  less  practised  tra- 
>eller,  but  let  him  beware  of  short  cuts  in  the  ascent ;  in  the 
lornier  case  the  course  is  obvious,  and  the  path  is  generally 
traceable,  but  in  an  ascent  all  is  concealed  in  the  rugged  and 
broken  ground  above,  and  the  unwary  traveller  is  decoded 
into  dan;;er  before  he  is  aware  of  its  extent. 

The  view  on  first  looking  out  upon  the  Vacherie,  from  the 
gorpe  in  the  Mont  Mort,  is  very  fine,  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  being  sublime  in  form  and  elevation  ;  the  most 
striking  in  the  scene  being  the  Pain  de  5ucre.  celebrated  by 
Saussure. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Vacherie,  the  path  winds  down  by 
a  ^ries  of  zigzags,  and  thence  the  descent  is  rapid  to  St.  Remy, 
a  dreary  little  village,  but  where  there  is  now  an  excellent  inn. 
Here  return  chars  to  Aosta  may  generally  be  obtained  for 
10  francs.    Travellers  who  leave  Aosta  to  visit  the  hospice, 
in  a  char  for  St.  Reniy,<ind  intend  to  return,  let  it  await  them 
there  for  four  or  six  hours,  and  pay  20  francs  for  the  char 
lor  the  day,  with  a  buono-mano  to  the  postilion.  But  it 
generally  happens  that  the  traveller  crosses  the  mountain,  in 
which  case  he  pays  from  12  to  U  francs  for  the  char,  and  the 
postilion  waits  till  the  evening  for  customers  descending  from 
theGreat  Saint  Bernard,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  disap^ 
pointed  in  a  fare. 

From  St.  Remy  the  road  descends  with  little  interest  in 


St.  6(>rnardy  for  having,  he  says,  cut  down  the  Bosquet  de 
Julie,"  with  hrutal  selfishness^  that  the  ground  might  be  in- 
closed inloa  vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones  of  an  exerralde 
superstition ;  lie  would  thus,  for  the  sake  of  Rousseau,  set  the 
worthlessness  of  this  'Bosquet'  against  llie  utility  and  value  ofa 
Gaeyard,  the  most  valuable  sort  of  property  near  the  lake  of 
vieneva,  which  was  to  he  employed  so  entirely  in  the  service  of 
humanity. 
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the  scenery,  to  St.  07CD>.  wlim  the  PMnoRtese  custom-^ 
lieiiM^iB  placid,  and  wb^re  the  passiMuts  line  ezamfaMd: 
These  require  greai  reguladl7»or  ibe  ptnniatiQoio.paisis 

i^rithheld.  Beyond  St.  Oyen^al  Etroubles,  another  examioiN 
tion  takes  place.  The  Pietaontese  officers  are  usually  very 
courteous,  an  advantage,  which  the  good  temper  of  the 4rft-i 
veller  is  sure  to  obtain. 

At  Etroubles,  the  St.  Bernard  branch  of  i!jc  Butlier  is 
crossed,  and  the  road  descends  to  the  village  of  Giguod, 
^here  the  vegetation  begiofi  to  luxuriate,  and  the  Italian  side 
of  the  mountain  is  Telt  and  seen.  Here  there  is  a  fine  peep, 
into  Ihe  Yal  Pellint*  Fran  Oignod  to  the  city  of  Apsta,  the 
richness  of  the  scenery  la  constantly  increasing.  Trellised 
^ines  and  Indian  corn  mark  the  afiproach  to  the  Yal  d'Aosta ; 
and  the  first  view  of  the  city  and  the  valley,  in  the  descent 
from  the  St  Bernard,  where  the  back  ground  is  filled  with 
the  magnificent  forms  and  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains 
above  the  Val  dc  Cogoe;  is  periMps,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Alps. 

•  ROUT£  m. 

ST.  BnANGBlBR  TO  A08TA  BT  TVB  YAht^Y  ^T  BAONBS^  THQ 
I^ACIBBS  OP  CHABHOMTAlffty  TBB  GOL  PB  VKStStLE  AUDt 
nU  TAIL  PBLUB A« 

.  (Tko  Days.) 

From  St.  Branchier  (Boute  108.),  a  good  mule  track  leads 
tip  the  valley  of  Bagnes,  which  is  very  fertile,  to  Lourlier, 
passing  through  many  villages,  especially  those  of  Ghable, 
end  Morgues.   The  valley  is  narrow,  abounding  in  gorges, 
and  offering  many  fine  scenes  to  the  pencil  of  the  traveller. 
Abo?e  Lour  tier  this  character  becomes  more  striking,  and  * 
the  pass  iniereases  in  difficulty  to  Mau¥0isin,  a.  hamlet  not 
Uf  below  the  glaciers  of  Getrox.  The  descent  of  these  gla^. 
ciersfrom  the  Mont  Pleureur  was  the  cause  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Drance,  which  formed  a  lake  and 
burst  its  bounds  in  1595,  and  carried  off  in  its  destructive 
course  more  than  140  persons  from  the  valley,  besides  houses  •• 
and  cattle.    A  more  recent  inundation,  I  hat  of  1S18,  from 
a  similar  cause,  has  left  fearful  traces  of  its  overwhelmiisg  . 
power.  Among  the  boulders  brought  down  by  that  event,  is 
«iie- which  contains  above  1400  sqaare  feet;  and  the. height 
•which  the walers' then  att^'ned  isyet  distinctly  marked,  where 
the  land,  then  covered,  is  even  now  desolate. 

"  Vast  blocks  ofstone/'  says  Bffockedon,  inhis  "  Excursions 
in  the  Alps,  "which  were  driven  and  deposited  there  by  the 
force  of  the  waters,  now  strew  the  valley ;  arid  sand  and  pcb-^  • 
hiespcesent  aniurld  surlace^  where  rich  pasturages  were  seen  ^ 

21. 
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iMfcfe  Ilia  caUftfipke.  The  quamHf  antf  ftolwM  tti 
MM  suddenly  disengaged,  and  Ui^  velocity  of  Itf  iMMpL 
presented  >  fcw  irteli  the apind  mty  t ainilite^  ^Hlcifii 

conceive. 

*^  In  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  or  this  event, 
the  object  of  the  writers  has  been  merely  to  describe  ilie 
catastrophe  and  the  eitent  of  its  injuries;  but  in  reading  Uie 
account  of  M.  Escher  de  Linth,  published  in  the  Bib.  Univ. 
4$  GMnive,  Sci.  et  Arts,  tom,  viii.  p.  i91,  I  was  most 
eifely urMk wf liiilM unpanAeM  hmism of  tlie  fnmw  wm 
who  ondeafowod  to  aven  the  evil,  hy opoote  a  cteanQlfti 
Iht  walan»  which  had,  by  their  accuiaalaiioii,  fteoaia 
aourfe  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys. 

**  In  the  spring  of  1818,  the  people  of  the  valley  of  B  t^nes 
became  alarmed  on  observing  the  low  state  of  the  waters  of 
the  Drance,  at  a  season  when  the  melting  of  the  snows  usu- 
ally enlarged  the  torrent;  and  this  alarm  was  increased  by 
the  records  of  similar  appearances  before  the  dreadful  inuo- 
darion  of  1595,  which  was  then  occasioned  by  the  accunmla- 
lion  of  the  waters  behind  MMs  pf  a  glacier  tliat  formed 
a  dam,  which  refnalned  until  the  pressure  of  the  water  burst 
Ihe  dike,  and  R  rushed  ttireugh<h^  vaDiey,  leaving  deioiatliB 
in  its  course. 

"  In  April  1818,  some  persons  went  up  the  valley  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  they  discovered 
that  vast  masses  of  the  glaciers  of  Getroz,  and  avalanches  of 
snow,  had  fallen  into  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  between 
Mont  Pleureur  and  Mont  Mauvoisin,  and  formed  a  dike  of 
Ice  and  snow  600  feet  wide  and  400  feet  high,  on  a  base  of 
90M  feet,  behind  which  the  waters  of  Ihe  Dranea  kad  teen* 
»i«|aled,amlfbnnadahfeahov«f0iefBetlaii8.  lLT«nali» 
Ihe  engineer  of  tiw  TataiSy  wH  tonHiri,  and  he  inMnedi' 
ately  decided  upon  cutting  a  gallery  through  this  barrier af 
ice,  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing, and  where  the  dike  was  600  feet  thick.    He  calcu- 
lated upon  making  a  tunnel  through  this  mass  before  the 
water  should  have  risen  60  feet  higher  in  the  lake.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  the  work  was  begun  by  gangs  of  fifty  men,  who 
relieved  each  other,  and  worked,  without  intermission,  day 
pnd  night,  wifli  inconceivable  coi^rage  and  paneveiaaae^ 
neilher  deterred  by  tie  daily  ocenrring  danger  ftesn  the  Ml* 
las  of  fresh  masses  of  the  glacier,  nor  by  the  npid  Mrstaatf 
ihe  water  hi  the  lake,  which  rose  62  feet  In  $4  days— oa  as 
average  nearly  two  feet  each  day ;  but  it  once  rose  five  feet 
in  one  day,  and  threatened  each  moment  to  burst  the  dike 
by  its  increasing  pressure;  or,  rising  in  a  more  rapid  propor- 
tion than  the  men  could  proceed  with  their  work,  render 
Uieir  eflbris  uborUve,  by  rising  above  tliern.  Sotn«limg» 
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^readful  noise*  were  heard,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  ^ 

^   lached  masses  of  ice  from  the  bdllom,  which,  Ooaiing,  pre- 
sented so  much  of  their  bulk  above  (he  water  as  led  lo  the 

•  Jl^lief  ihat^sume  of  them  were  70  feet  thick.   The  men  perse- 
, . ▼Wa  iP' llijpir  fearful  duty  without  any  serious  accident,  and 

-/Mioiigbrsufltering  severely  from  cold  and  wet,  and  surroun- 

.  ^ed  by  dangeri  wlMdi>«aiinot  be  Justly  described,  by  the  4th 
June  they  had  accompllslieil  ip  opeplngjMQ  feel  long;  but 
baving  begun  their  worl^an  both  sides  of  Oie  dikeat  thesame 
time  ihe  place  where  they  ought  lo  have  met  was  twenty 
feet  lower  on  one  side  of  the  lake  than  on  the  other :  it  was 
fortunate  that  latterly  the  increase  ofihe  perpendicular  height 
of  the  water  was  less,  owing  to  the  extension  of  its  surface. 
,  They  proceeded  to  level  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel,  and 
eoropleted  it  Just  before  the  water  reached  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  the  water  began  to  flow.  At  flrst,  the 

.  opening  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  off  the  supplies  of 
water  which  the  lake  received,  and  it  rose  two  feiT  above 
the  tunnel;  but  this  soon  enlarged  from  the  action  of  the 
wrater,  as  it  melted  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  the  torrent 
^"shed  throu/^h.  In  thirty-two  hours  the  lake  sunk  ten  feet, 
and  during  the  following  twenty-four  hours  twenty  feet  more; 
in  a  few  days  it  would  have  been  emptied ;  for  the  floor  melt- 
ing, and  being  driven  off  as  the  water  escaped,  kept  itself 
level  of  the  water  wilhin*.;  but  the  cataract  which 
iSSJied  rrom  the  gallery  melted,  and  broke  up  also  a  large  • 
portion  of  the  (Mse  of  the  dike  which  had  served  as  its  bwir- 
trees :  its  resistance  decreased  faster  than  the  pressure  of  the 
lake  lessened,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
of  June  the  dike  burst,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  water.escap- 
through  the  breach,  and  left  the  lake  empty. 
The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been  800,000,000 
©f  cubic  feet;  the  tunnel,  jbefore  Uhe  disruption,  had  car- 
ried off  nearly  330,000,000— Escher  savs,  270,000,000;  but 
he  neglected  to  add  60,000,000  which  flowed  into  the  lake 
In  three  days.  In  half  an  houi?,  530.000,000  cubic  feet  of 
''"^ J^^^J"  P«88c<i  through  the  breach,  or  300,000  feet  per  second; 
Which  IS  Ave  times  greater  in  quantity  than  the  waters  of  the,. 
Khuic  at  Basle,  where  it  is  1300  English  feet  wide.  In  one 
hour  and  a  half  the  water  reached  Martigny,  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues.  Through  the  first  70,000  feet  it  passed  with 
the  velocity  of  thirty-three  feet  i>er  second— four  or  five  times 
faster  than  the  most  rapid  river  known ;  yet  it  was  charged 
.with  jce,  rocks,  earth,  trees,  houses,  cattle,*an(l  men;  thirty- 
(pur  persons  werp  lost,  iOO  cottages  swept  away,  and  the 
damage  done  in  the  tyro  hours  of  its  desolating  power  exceed- 
ed fk  mlllipn  qf  Swiss  livres.  AU the  people  eilhe^lviler  had 
lie^  CjSutiopiHl  gainst  the  danger  of  a  sttitde«;il^rti|&ion ; 
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yet  it  was  fatal  to  so  many.  All  the  bridges  io  i\3  caorse 
wera  swept  away,  and  amoog  them  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisio^ 
wMeh  was  elevated  90  feet  above  the  ordinary  beight  of  ibe  i 
Brance.   If  the  dike  bad  remained  untouched,  and  it  could 
have  endured  the  pressure  until  the  lake  had  reached  ihe  le- 
vel of  iis  lop,  a  vohime  of  1,700,000,000  cubic  I'eet  of  water 
would  have  been  accumulated  there,  and  a  devastation  much 
more  fatal  and  extensive  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
From  this  greater  (ian^er  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Drance 
were  preserved  by  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  brave 
aien  wbo  effected  the  rormation  of  tbe  gallery  in  the  dike, 
under  tbe  direcUon  of  M.  Tenets.  I  know  no  instance  on 
record  of  courage  equal  to  this  :  tbeir  risk  of  life  was  not  for 
fame  or  for  ricbes«--*they  had  not  tbe  usual  excitements  to 
personal  risk,  in  a  world's  applause  or  gazetted  promotion,— 
their  devoted  courage  was  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  fellow-men,  not  to  destroy  them.   They  steadily  and 
heroically  persevered  in  their  labours,  amidst  dangers  such 
as  a  field  of  battle  never  presented,  and  from  wbich  sorne  of 
the  bravest  brutes  that  ever  lived  would  have  sh/'uiik  ijj  dis- 
may. These  truly  brave  Yalaisans  deserve  aH  honour  f 

But  tbe  skill  of  If.  Yenets  was  not  limited  in  its  application 
to  emptying  tbe  lake  :  his  abilities  have  been  properly  direct- 
ed to  the  prevention ^f  such  another  catastrophe  for  tbe  lia- 
bility to  its  recurrence  was  obvious.  Not  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  ice  >vhirh  formed  the  barrier,  had  been  removed  m  hen 
the  dike  burst,  and  fresh  masses  were  still  falling  from  Mont 
Fleureiir  and  Mont  Mauvoisin ,  the  mountains  of  w  hirh  the 
bases  lornied  the  buttresses  to  the  dike;  in  fact  the  dike  was 
again  accumulating  so  rapidly,  that  at  tbe  end  of  1819  the 
barrier  was  almost  as  complete,  as  before  Its  bursting  from 
tbe  pressure  of  the  lake. 

It  became  therefore  an  Important  object  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  former  catastrophe,  by  the  adoption  ofsucb 
means  as  would  prevent,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  increase 
of  the  barrier.  Blasting  by  gunpowder  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, from  the  ditlicully  of  firing  the  powder  at  conside- 
rable depths  in  the  ice,  and  from  the  comparatively  small 
masses  removed  by  this  means.  After  much  consideration 
and  many  trials,  a  mode  has  been  adopted  and  put  iu  exe- 
cution by  M,  Yenetz,  which  promises  the  greatest  success. 

M .  Yenetz  bad  remarked  (bat  the  glacier  could  not 
support  itself  where  the  river  wasof  a  certain  wldtb^  but  fell 
into  it  and  was  dissolved ;  whereas,  where  the  river  was  compa- 
ratively narrow,  Iheiceandsnow  formed  a  vault  over  it,  and 
consenuently  tended  to  the  preservation  of  any  portion  falling 
from  the glacierabove.  Perceiving  also  the  effecloftheriver  iu 
(iissoiving  the  part  it  came  in  contact  with,  he  foruied  aud  eie^i 
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cuied  the  design  oC  bringing  the  streams  of  the  neighbourinff 
inountairss  by  a  canal  to  Maiivoisin,  opposite  the  highest  part, 
of  Iho  jzlacicr  where  it  touched  that  mountain.  From  hence 
it  wiis  conducted  bywondeii  troughs  on  to  the  glacier  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  valley.  The  water  was  (livided  into 
two  streams  :  one  falling  nearly  on  the  one  edge  of  the  Drance, 
and  the  other  on  the  other;  and  having  been  warmed  by  tlw 
sun  in  its  coarse,  soon  cot  very  deep  chanoeU  in  the  Ice. 
Wbeii  they  reached  the  ri?er  toe  troog^is  were  remoTed  a  few 
feet,  andfhus  the  stream  prodoced  the  effect  of  a  saw,  which, 
dividing  the  ice,  forced  the  portion  between  then  to  Cill 
into  the  Urance. 

"  When  the  weather  is  fine,  these  streams,  which  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  act  with  extra- 
ordinary |)ower,  piercing  a  hole  200  feet  deep  and  six  feet  in 
diaineler  in  24  hours.  They  are  calculated  to  remove  100,000 
eabicalfeet  of  ii  e  from  the  barrier  dailv,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  tf  the  weather  is  fine  the  whole  will  be  removed  In  three 
years. 

'*At  (he  end  of  the  season  of  iteo  the  Draoce  remained 
covered  only  for  a  length  of  iHO  feet;  whereas,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  il  was  covered  over  a  length  of 
1350  feet.  M  Vcnciz  estimates  the  quantity  of  ice  removed 
in  1822  as  between  eleven  and  twelve  n^lions  of  cubicfU 
feet.  "--/yi6  L'niv.  xxii.  58.  ' 

The  chcilets  above  Geiroz  can  be  reached  in  good  time  in 
one  day  from  Martigny;and  those  who  wish  to  cross  the 

S^ers  of  Charmontane  can  sleep  at  the  chAleta,  and,  start- 
early  the  neit  morning,  push  on  to  the  ettremlty  of  the 
«y,  cross  two  glaciers,  and  attain  the  sunmiil  of  tha 
pass  of  the  Col  de  ia  Vendtre  in  time  to  reach  Aosta  on  the 
follow  in!;  day. 

These  enovmoiis  glaciers  have  a  greater  extent,  commanded 
al  one  glance,  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  Alps.  With 
crafnpons  on  the  feel,  the  traverse,  it  is  stated,  by  one  who 
has  recently  passed,  is  neither  dangerous  nor  dillicult,  but 
very  ftittguing  from  their  great  extent.  As  they  are  seen  to 
Stream  into  tlieir  channel  from  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Comhin 
and  the  Velan,  they  offer  to  the  enterprising  traveller  one  of 
the  grandest  views  in  the  Alps.  The  elevation  of  the  Col  do 
la  Fenfire  exceeds  oono  English  feet,  and  the  view  from  this 
crest  extends  over  the  southern  mountains  which  bound  tlie 
Yal  Pellina,  to  the  peaks  of  the  Iseran  and  the  Cogne. 

From  the  Col  de  la  Fenetre  the  descent  is  long  and  fati- 
guing to  lialme,  the  first  hamlet,  and  to  Ollomont,  where 
there  are  traces  of  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  Augotta  Prstoria.  Thence  the  road  des- 
cends through  tha  vitlage  of  Valpellina,  and  stllliower  thai 
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orRoffiiiant,  near  to  where  the  Buitier  is  crossed  and  llie  paik 
leads  aoto  the  dly  of  Aosta*  (Route  107.) 

lOUTE  110. 

■Asmmr  to  coufATBUB  *t  rai  cm.  m  fjuct. 

At  Orgi^res,  in  the  Val  d'Enlremonl  (Route  108.),  a  path 
lurni  olTon  the  right,  enters  an  agreeable  valley  and  continues 
on  the  banks  of  an  alpine  river,  and,  after  pursuing  a  tole« 
rable  road  to  Issert,  the  principal  village  io  the  Val  de 
Ferret,  3  hoars  distant  fhiin  Ifartigny,  ascends  rapidly  fa*, 
wda  liM  higher  bamlela  of  Pra  le  Fori,  and  Branctae..  The 
moiinlaiBa  which  bound  the  valley  towards  the  west  are  loAy, 
end  crowned  with  the  northern  extremity  of  those  ymU§jii-' 
f  iers  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  divided  on  the  cresl» 
descend  towards  the  Val  de  Ferret,  as  the  glaciers  of  Salcna, 
Portalet,  and  Xeuvc;  and,  on  the  other  side,  towards  the 
west,  form  the  glaciers  de  Trient,  du  Tour,  and  (rArgentiere. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  remarkable  in  (he  scenery  of 
the  Val  de  Ferret.  The  route  leads  up  a  succession  of  rather 
■at  divisions  of  the  valley,  from  Isserl  to  the  Chalets  de 
Folie,  distant  t  hours.  On  the  right,  the  short  transvensal 
valleys,  or  rather  crues,  fn  the  side  of  the  mountains^.arethe 
channels  for  these  glaciers. 

Above  the  Chalets  de  Folie,  the  usual  path  to  the  de 
Ferret  leads  up  through  the  Chdiets  of  Ferret,  by  the  detritus 
of  a  mountain  which  fell  in  the  year  1776,  burying  the  pastur- 
ages of  Banderai.  Near  to  these  chiclets  the  two  paths 
separate— that  on  the  left  leading  over  the  Col  de  la  Fenetre 
to  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  that  on  ibe  ri^ht  to  the  Cul  de 
Ferret. 

Instead,  howetrer,  of  ascending  by  Ferret  and  the  ChMels. 
of  Aandorai,  the  guides  now  take  a  shorter  path  directlv  up 
the  pasturages  on  the  right,  above  the  Qranges  of  Folie;  but, 

without  a  guide,  this  may  lead  into  scenes  of  danger,  towards 
the  deep  crues  and  precipices  which  form  the  eastern  side 
of  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Blanc— scenes  of  ipipreasive  gran- 
deiir,  from  their  vastness  and  utter  sterility. 

The  ascent  by  the  shorter  path  is  very  steep  and  fatiguing 
to  the  Col  de  Ferret;  but  the  view  when  near  the  suninnt 
well  repays  for  the  troubles  of  attaining  it,  the  Uam  re^uiitd 
from  the  ChMetdeFolie  being  about  two  ho^rs.  .  ,. 

From  the  ascent,  the  whole  Val  de  Ferret  is  seen*  boiiDded 
on  either  side  by  lofty  mountains,  and  .the  dislanee  isUviled 
only  by  the  Bernese  Alps. 

The  woods  and  pasturages  of  part  of  the  Val  de  Ferret 
belong  to  the  Convent  of  the  Groat  St.  Barnard,  and  at  this. 
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islance  from  the  hospice  —  4  or  5  leagues  —  ihe  brethren  ob- 
laiii  all  their  wood,  and  some  hay. 

From  the  crest  of  the  tol  de  Ferret,  Ihe  view  along  the 
louth-easlern  side  of  Moot  Blanc,  towards  Piedmont,  is  one 
of  the  scenes  celebrated  by  Saussure.  The  eye  is  carried 
through  the  Val  d^ntreves  and  the  Allege  Blanche  to  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,  an  extent  o(  40  miles.  Numerous  glaciers  are 
seen  on  the  right,  streaming  down  into  the  valley  from  the 
great  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc;  but  the  "  Monarch'"  himself  is 
not  seen,  the  enormous  masses  of  the  Grand  Jorasse  and  the 
G^^ant  conceal  him  in  this  view. 

The  descent  is  over  a  soft  slaty  soil,  in  which  ihe  1  racks  of 
Bheep  and  catlle  have  cut  deep  trenches,  in  whiih  ifa  man 
stand  he  is  half  concealed.  Ten  minutes  below  Ihe  Col  a 
cross  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the  path 
passes;  it  serves  to  guide  the  course  of  the  ascending  tra- 
veller, though  from  below  it  seems  to  be  placed  on  a  pyramidal 
mass  of  rock  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  attain.  Far  in 
the  deep  valley,  the  stream  flowing  into  Italy  appears  like  a 
thread  of  silver. 

An  hour  and  half  of  fatiguing  descent  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  Chalets  of  Pre  de  Bar,  famed  for  being  the  dirtiest  in 
Piedrnont. 

Near  Prd  de  Bar  the  vast  glacier  of  Triolet  sweeps  down 
from  the  crest  which  divides  this  glacier  from  the  masses, 
which,  on  the  other  side,  form  ihe  glacier  of  Talefre.  Below 
the  glacier  of  Triolet  the  road  descends  by  a  most  fatiguing 
path,  amidst  rocks  and  stones  and  bushes,  presenting  a  scene 
of  alpine  desolation.  The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  each 
Hft  on  the  mountain  side  towards  Mont  Blanc  has  its  glacier 
hanging  down  from  the  summit.  Not  less  than  seven  distinct 
{[laciers  are  passed  in  the  course  of  this  valley,  before  reach- 
ing the  village  of  Entrcves,  near  to  Cormayeur.  These 
chiefly  descend  from  ihe  masses  which  form  the  Grand  Jo- 
rasse, and  the  remarkable  peak  of  the  G^ant.  A  few  mise- 
rable villages  in  the  Val  d'Entreves  are  passed.  The  highest 
IS  Sagion;  those  below  are  Pr^-sec  and  Plan-pansier.  More 
than  half  the  length  of  the  valley  is  passed,  on  the  descent, 
before  Mont  Blanc  is  seen:  when  its  prodigious  mass  opens 
to  Ihe  view,  the  effect  is  overwhelming.  The  ruggedness 
of  the  descent  is  increased  by  passing  over  the  debris  of  a 
mountain  fall  beneath  the  G^ant.  This  passed,  the  river, 
which  descends  through  the  Val  d'Entreves,  is  crossed, 
the  village  of  Entrcves  is  left  on  the  right,  and,  winding 
elonga  path  by  the  side  of  the  mountain,  Cormayeur  (Koule 
107),  is  reached  in  15  or  16  hours  from  Marligny. 
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ROUTE*  m. 

A09TA  TO  PONTE  IN  VAL  D  OKCA,  BY  COGNE,    FEN&TBE  DE 
COGNK,  THE  COL  DB  RE  ALE,  AND  TUB  YAL  SOAXKA, 

(Three  Da|6.) 

FfOiD  Aosta  (Route  109.)  a  road  leads  direcUy  dow» 
to  the  river  Daire,  which  is  crossed  on  a  woodeii  bridge, 
and  a  path  ascends  on  the  right  bank  through  the  rich 
plain  of  the  valley,  and  through  the  villages  of  Gres- 
saii  and  Joveneau  to  Aimaville,  about  a  league  and  a 
hair,  ^'here  one  of  the  most  fantaslical  offences  to  good  taste 
in  building,  spoils  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  valley.  A 
knoll  Jutting  out  into  il  is  surmounted  with  u  squab,  square 
mass  of  masonry,  a  modem  antique,  worse  than  anv  cockney 
allempi  to  decorate  a  garden  with  a  caalle.  Ai  Aimaville 
there  formerly  eiisted  an  ancient  pagan  temple,  which  was 
svceeeded  by  an  establishment  of  knights  templars;  and  with- 
in the  present  queer  structure  is  an  ancient  armoury  of  the 
barons  of  Aimaville.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Gopteasa  di 
Rocca. 

From  the  chateau  the  ascent  is  steep  to  the  hamlet  of  St. 
Martin.  The  view  from  the  crest  above  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  ihe  Val  d'Aosta,  in  the  richness  of  its  plain,  studded 
with  Villas  and  chilteaux.  The  city  is  seen  as  in  a'  glorious 
frame,  and  beyond  it,  towards  the  greist  chain,  the  peaks  of  . 
|he  Monte  Rosa  close  this  unmatched  scene  of  the  DeaaliM 
|ind  magnificent  in  nature. 

On  turning  the  brow  of  the  mountain  which  forms  the 
sonihern  side  of  ihe  entrance  to  the  Val  de  Cogne,  a  path  at 
an  elevation  of  at  least  2000  feet  above  the  torrent  of  the 
Cogne,  leads  into  the  valley.    Soon  after  losing  sight  of 
Aosta;  deep  in  the  valley  beneath  the  path,  the  tops  of  the 
cottages  of  Pont  d  Ael  are  seen  clustered  with  a  few  trees, 
and  near  it  a  white  line  which  crosses  the  ravine.   This  is 
well  worth  an  eiamination,  and  a  path  leads  down  lo  this 
remarkable  village,  where  the  line  crossing  the  gulf  will  he 
found  to  be  a  road  over  an  aqueduct,  which  now  serves  as  a 
road.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Roman 
structures  remaining  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  from  the  times  of 
Ihe  empire.   This  aqueduct  is  raised  iOO  feet  above  the  lorr 
rent,  which  it  crosses  by  a  single  arch  ;  immediately  above 
the  arch  is  the  ancient  road  or  gallery,  lit  through  slits  in  the 
wall.   This  gallery  is  180  feet  lootf,  U  feet  high,  and  3  feet 
wide.   The  vault  is  composed  of  the  slabs  which  fonned-lke 
bed  of  the  andent  water-fMiurse.  .  The  gallery  is  entered  by 
arched  ports  at  either  end ;  there  are  two,  one  on  either  side,  , 
at  the  village  of  Pont  d*Ael,  and  at  the  other  end  the  port 
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euem  down  the  valley,  ^his  iingolar  work  is  in  perrertly 
sound  condition,  though  built,  as  a' still  legible  and  even 

sh.irp  inscription  indicates,  by  Cains  Aimus  and  his  son,  of 
Padua,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Augustus.  This  inscription 
is  inaccessible;  it  is  placed  on  a  tablet  just  over  the  arch  on 
I  he  lower  side  towards  the  valley  of  Aosla.  Though  it  cannot 
be  reached,  to  which  fact  it  probably  owes  its  preservation, 
yet  il  can  be  readily  read  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  on 
file  side  of  Font  d*Ael,  and  the  followiDg  is  the  inscriiH 
lioD :  —  • 

IMP.  CJBSAftE  AUGUSTO  XIII. 
jC08,.  WIGH.  G.  AYIIXIDS  €.  F.  C.  AMICS  PATAVmDft 

PBIYATUM. 

Their  name  is  still  preserved  \n  the  village  and  chateau  of 

Aimavillc. 

Travellers  in  the  Val  d'Aosta  should  not  fail  to  visit'lhii 
interesting  work  of  antiquity,  which  is  placed  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  ihat  any  benefit  could  ever 
have  arisen  cominensorate  irith  the  expense  of  the  structure. 
The  surrounding  scenery  It  very  grand. 

In  ascending  the  valley  of  Cogne,  it  is  not  necessary  ta 
retrace  one's  steps  to  regain  the  path  high  upon  the  mountaii\ 
aide.  A  shorter  cut  from  l^oiit  d'Ael  leads  to  It:  the  valley 
for  a  long  way  above  Pont  d*Ael  is  a  fearful  ravine,  ullerly 
impcaclj^able  in  its  depth,  which,  except  at  two  oc  threa 
points,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  eye.  In  some  places  tha 
narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  wretchedly  guar-^ 
ded  by  poles  and  trees,  which  a  child  might  thro^  over,  is 
so  obviously  dangerous,  that  none  but  a  practised  moimtain 
traveller  could  pass  some  places  without  a  shudder.  Op- 
posite to  one  spot,  i^hera  the  path  turns  suddenly  into  a  deep 
rift  or  crueio  the  mountain  side,  is  a  slide,  down  whicli  trees 
cut  in  the  forest  above  aie  discharged^  for  Uiecluaiee  of  the. 
torrent  bringing  them  down  to  the  Yal  d'Aosta.  Not  one  in 
ten  escape  being  broken  into  splinters;  these,  however,  serve, 
for  the  usines  and  founder ies  Ibr  working  the  iron  raised  in. 
\he  Val  de  Cogne,  and  which  is  celebrated  in  P^mont. 

The  difficulties  of  constructing  a  road  by  which  the  pro-* 
ductions  of  the  valley  could  be  brought  down,  is  obvious  on' 
observing  its  precipitous  character.  The  valley,  however, 
opens  a  little  near  some  usines,  and  from  where  the  river  is. 
crossed  to  its  left  bank,  a  tolerable  road  leads  to  Cogne.  This 
road  has  been  made  by  two  brothers,  iron-masters,  who  have 
lecorded  its  formation  on  a  tablet.  In  a  rocK.  There  is  very 
Uttla  cultivation  In  the  yaUey ,  the  piodaets  of  the  mines 
glriag  C(^i|p9Moo  to  its  l^habUanUf  ftvery  stream  drirtt  \tfk 
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UH  feMMMTt  and  ilMfl  cTcry  peimi  It MnplofM  iMrkiag, 
Auietling,  or  forgins  Uie  iroo  nite^. 

The  hainleu  of  Silveooir,  Epiiidy  and  Grda ,  ave  pami 
l^efore  reaching  the  village  of  Cb^a»  whm  a  ?iIIanoM  km 

h  the  only  place  of  rest;  either,  in  anticipation  of  an  early 
.start  across  the  niounlaiiis  from  Cogne,  or,  after  having  (ra- 
versed  them  during  the  long  Tatiguing  day's  journey  tram 
the  Vai  d'Orca,  for  the  six  hours  required  between  Coune 
and  Ao^ta,  is  too  nuic|i  to  add  io  &uch  a  dajr  's  work  eitiMj 
wajf. 

On  tea? ilia  Cogna  tor  cbe  pass,  a  good  road  cominoea  ap  to 
Abe  place  wnere  the  iron  ore  is  prought  dowo  IhHii  ll» 

tiiouiitatn.  The  track  by  Hfhich  the  minen  ascend  and  che  oral 
lowered,  is  distinctly  seen.  In  the  "Journals  of  an  Alpiiw 
Traveller; "  the  scene  has  been  thus  described  :  — 

*'  Oil  our  approach  io(Iogiic,  I  was  siruck  by  the  appenranoe 
of  a  great  quantity  of  iron  ore,  heaped  upon  the  roadsijJe,  i 
vhich  was  here  of  pood  breadth  and  kept  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion. On  the  opposite  iidc  of  the  valley,  in  a  mountain ,  is  a  ' 
maif  of  iron  ore  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  richness ; 
lha  mlnei  are  worked  at  a  mat  bel^bi  In  cbe  moyntala  aula, 
and  I  wat  surprtfed  at  tbe  laborious  mode  adopted  for  brina-  ^ 
ing  the  ore  down  into  the  valley,  tbence  to  be  taken  to  ina 
fouiideries  and  forges.  Zig?ag  palbs  are  made  from  the  adfts, 
upon  which  barrows  on  sledges  are  placed  fdled  with  the  ore, 
and  these  arc  in  succession  pushed  off  by  a  conductor.  When 
the  sliding-barrow  has  acquired  suflicient  impetus  down  the 
inclined  plane  forming  each  line  of  the  zigzag  descent ,  the 
man  w  ho  directs  it  leaps  adroitly  into  the  barrow  and  descends 
with  it,  and  before  the  load  has  acquired  an  uncontrollable 
velocity,  it  is  biougbt  up  by  a  bank  at  each  angle  of  the  zlgfag 
ualh  or  slide.  Ilie  oonductbr  then  gets  out,  toma  tba 
Varrow  In  the  direcliop  of  the  next  slide,  poshes  it  forwaidt 
and  again,  while  it  is  in  motion,  leaps  in,  and  is  Uken  down 
|o  the  next  angle;  and  tbus,  in  a  series  of  turns,  at  last 
reaches  the  boilorn  in  the  valley.  The  men  have,  it  appears, 
|o  walk  up  the  mountain  again,  and  their  empty  slides  are 
dragged  up.  1  never  saw  power  so  misapplied  or  wasted." 

On  leaving  the  little  plnin  of  Cogne  ttie  road  ascends  by  a 
ateep  path  on  the  mountain  side,  leaving  an  the  right  ue 
^Mfli^  Of  VarBBiana,  intowhkb  desoaads  aaanaanaasgMer 
fhmlbanaiMHainadledlbe  Grand  Paradis.  Tba  steep  pA 
passes  over  wbsl  appears  to  ha  a  vast  dike  in  tka.  vaUay^  tba 
torrent  flows  roiUMi  it  to  escape  through  a  ravine  at  one 
eitremity.  On  crossing  the  ridge,  the  traveller  flnds  himself 
on  a  more  wild  and  open  ground,  leading  to  the  alps  and 
pasturages  of  Chavanes.  Some  of  the  lower  chalets  are  soon 
fiBacbed:  fuf ibar     ou.tbis  line  alp«  whicA  laadSiJiM|«  DocU 
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dvHng  th9  jitinwr,  immerout  chalets  fornn  the 
cluster  known  m  itaiGMiBii  oi  Cliivavti*  Hm  Ihe  scene 
In  rich  in  HMefTil  gmips  «n4  betalY  of  the  bethlge,  ami 
nabitme  to  ihewmniicitten  oftto  ewpmOweire  of  nwmteine 

glaciers. 

Immediately  in  front  is  the  great  glacier  of  Co^ne,  by  which 
II n  active  inounteineer  can  c  ross  and  reach  Ponle,  in  the  Yal 
d'Orca,  in  a  day.  A  less  dangerous  road,  however,  is  found 
py  leaving  the  glacier,  and  turning  to  the  kft  up  a  steep  and 
fiifficuU  ascent  to  a  narrow  col,  called  the  Fenetre  dc  Cogue, 
p  OMneneteh  in  tiieerest  of  the  moiuitain.  From  this  place 
Ibnirttv  of  ihe  Alps,  wbidi  IwinmI tlie  Yel  ieCegne  en  tbe 
weal,  ia  magnificent  from  Uie  grnwienref  their  fornm  and  ih^ 
fnA  eitem  of  Iheir  glaciers. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  gliciors  which  crest  the 
northern  side  of  the  Val  d'Orca  are  not  less  striking  and  are 
l^erbaps  more  impressive  from  their  greater  proximity.  They 
form  a  vast  barrier  to  the  rightof  the  Val  Champorcher, ivhicb 
npens  into  the  Val  d'Aosta  (Route  108. ),  at  Fort  Bard, 
f  The  descent  is  extremely  dilBcult,  from  the  steepness  of 
.|h0  oalh  ted  looseness  of  thesoil.  This  difficulty  ends  before 
lenciiihg njaunehafcl #r etnlory ,  bidli  probably  asan  tap  nolo 
MiMiiii  ipBliAil  Catholic  ktr  a  merctful  |»reaervation  here* 
This  oratory  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  one  of  aeferal  little 
takes,  formed  by  the  melfteg  of  the  glaeiera.  No  spot  can  be 
tnore  savage  thiiin  tbif ,  or  glfn  a  a^re  tepmstvo  Moa  of 

lireary  solitude. 

•  The  path  now  skirts,  as  it  leaves  it  on  the  right,  a  dark  and 
enormous  mountain  mass ,  and  descends  rapidly  down  the 
▼aHej^  but  nothing  habitable  appears.  The  valley  deepens 
tenmin^tfy  on  |he  left  below  the  path ;  the  eye  can  trace 
iu  eonrae  down  lowania  laid,  anil  a  path  across  the  yalley 
Is  also  seen  ^bUk^mit  hm  the  Tnl  ChanydHaher  by,  the 
Cbdieu  of  BoSney  Mo  the  valley  offMa. 

After  crossing  a  l>uttress  of  the  mountaina  which  the  path 
ttb^^nd  which  |s  called  the  Col  de  Ponlon,  it  leads  to  the 
banK  ef  1  torrent  just  inhere  it  issues  from  a  great  glacier;  then 
crossing  another  ridge  over  a  beautiful  pasturage,  it  descends 
boideis  of  e  Htl4a  Mte  at  the.  loot  of  the  Col  de 

V5^5!!!J*tl?Jf ^Wd  down  the  valley  of  Champor- 


Tarnlna  abruptly  In  Ihie^rkhl,  the  path  leadi  to  the 'Gill 
Reale  m  less  than  an  hinir^and  ftom  this  cresi  one 
inest  alpine  panoramas  is  pre^nted.  Not  only,  upon  reach- 
(ng  the  crest,  is  the  plain  of  Italy  and  tl;^  far  stretch  of  thn 
maritime  Alps,  to  the  sonihward,  spread  out  like  a  vast  map, 
^  ^  #n  opgostte  dlfoetioB  the  e^Ure  nam  of  MoMbBoift  ii 
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dd*      Adult  Iff. --CM  4$  KmU-^mmem. 

bt»l!cr  seen  Ihan  from  any  other  point  of  view.  Every  peak, 
Mnd  glacier,  and  vailcy,  and  pass,  from  ihe  sharp  pinnacle  of 
the  Cervin  (RoUte  f06.^,  to  tlMGaliie  Val  Dabbia<Aoiite 
IM.)  are  teen, iMU  ina  iaiernwdiata rmge  of? i 
above  Dodoney,  and  the  deep  valley  of  Cliainporcil 
serve  as  a  foreground  to  this  sublime  scene.  Tbm  MmII' 
scathed  roeks  which  bound  Ibe  crest  oC  Um  pal 
Ibis  eitraordinary  panorama. 

Nothing  can  be  ininjjined  more  beautiful  than  the  view 
towards  the  plains  \\htTe  the  deep  valley  of  the  Soanna  sinks 
into  darkness,  whilst  about  the  mountains  which  bcfund  it, 
and  far  over  and  beyond,  the  plains  of  Italy  stretch  away  into 
iudistindiieM,  and  ute  IM  in  ibe  diatanoe.  <''^**»im^j,u,gma. 

From  Ibe  cretl  the  desoeni  is  rapid.  FiHiiig  ta^  oiirH 
under  a  beetling  nioaniain,  the  path  skirts  a  deep  ravine, 
leaves  on  the  rigbl  some  old  adits  of  a  mine  worked  uproi-' 
tably  for  silver,  and,  after  a  tortuous  descent  of  two  iMMin, 
passes  by  some  chAlcts.  The  level  of  the  pine  forests  is  soon 
reached,  and  deep  in  a  little  plain  is  seeii  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Val  Pra,  which,  instead  of  being  the  highest  church 
and  village  in  the  Val  Soanna,  is  usually  placed,  in  the 
authorised  maps,  nearly  as  far  down  as  Ronco.  If  ihe  tra- 
veller arrive  late  at  Val  Pra,  the  worthy  old  peasant  Giuseppe 
llanna  will  give  his  best  wdeome*  *   '  r^mfi^ 

At  the  opposite  eitremity  of  diis  little  plain,  tiia  path 
deseends  by  a  stunted  pine  forest,  and  tbroopi  the  dnpihs  of 
the  valley,  to  the  village  of  Peney,  and  by  one  or  two  little 
hamlets  to  (he  village  of  Cardonera.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  ihis  part  of  the  valley,  until  just  before  reaching  the 
handet  ol  liosco  del  Ronco :  there  are  the  remains  of  a  slip 
from  the  mountain,  which  took  place  in  IB^,  and  strewed 
the  little  plain  with  rocks  and  stones.       :^  ?  v  -  '  "--^^ 

At  Ronco  there  is  an  Inn,  which  hunger  Mid  illigua  ma% 
make  endurable;  lielowit,  a  bridge,  in 'a  wild  and  altfl[H# 
situation,  leads  across  a  ravine  to  the  village  of  Ingrin.  Be*, 
fore  reaching  it,  however,  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Camp8l| 
Is  passed,  which  leads  directly  to  the  glaciers  of  Cogne, 
shorter  by  seven  hours  than  the  route  by  the  Col  de  Reale. 
The  only  village  in  the  Val  Campea,  above  logria,  is  Cam^ 
piglia. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  weara  singular  sort  of  shoe 
or  boot;  it  is  made  of  coarse  woollen,  tied  tight  round  iho 
ankle,  but  half  as  broad  again  as  the  foot;  it  gives  an  awit- 
wardness  to  their  gait.  /    .  .  >  1^4  ^*^"1f 

Below  Ingria,  the  valley  becomes  a  ravine  of  aingularlf 
wild  and  grand  character.  Vast  precipices,  gorges  and  fo- 
rest s,  ofTer  alternately,  sometimes  together,  their  niagoificent 
inaleriais  for  alpine  sceqery.  Sean  the  .old  towfia  m  Fenla 
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arc  seen  in  the  valley  of  Orca,  beyood the  deplhs  of  (h«rwrlffi6b 
Enormous  overhanging  masses  cleie  ih€  prosiiMte  part  or 
the  valley,  whilst  tl»fe  ttsd  tMyond  Ponle  the  plains  of Picd- 
tiiotlt  appear. 

•   A  tiath  ilown  Ibroogh  a  forest,  and  near  some  quarries 
leads  16  thcVillaNuovaoT  Ponte,  the  colton  works  established 
by  ilie  Baron  Du  Port,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  is  the 
town  of  Ponie,  six  hours  from  Val  Pra  in  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  situation  of  this  place, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Soannaand  iheOica.  rich  in  vineyards, 
inclosed  by  mountains,  offering  in  combination  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  the  toners  and  ruins  of  two  feudal  cas- 
tles in  the  most  striliing  sUualions^  and  the  head  of  the  valley 
dosed  by  the  snovy  peaks  of  the  lofty  range  vhich  divides 
tbe  Val  d'Orca  firom  the  Tarentaisc 

There  are  many  spots  about  Ponle  which  ofTcr  views  of 
slllgular  beauty.   Few  places  are  so  rich  in  the  picturesque  : 
these  too,  offer  a  remarkable  variety,  for  besides  ihe  views  of 
Ponte  and  the  valley,  from  the  villages  on  the  surrounding 
mountains'  sides,  both  the  Orca  and  the  Soanna  present  re- 
treats in  iheir  deep  and  retired  courses,  which  are  no  were 
exceeded  for  picturesqueness.   A  walk  down  two  or  three 
meadows  between  Ponte  and  the  Orca,  leads  to  one  of  tbeie; 
well  worth  the  traveller's  visit,  where  the  bright  deep  waters 
of  the  Orca  seems  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  forest-crowned 
'precipices.  Of  its  tranquillity  and  beauty,  no  idea  can  be 

^^^onie  is  a  singular  old  (own,  with  long  arcades,  beneath 
wrbich  there  are  shops,  and  the  markets  are  held.  It  has.  a 
tolerably  good  inn.'  "  .  « 

The  establishment  of  the  Fahrica,  the  first  cotton  works 
known  in  Piedmont,  has  given  employment  to  several  thou^ 
sands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  as  printers,  spinners* 
weavers,  and  dyers;  the  goods  being  prepared  within  the 
"walls  of  the  Fahrica,  flrom  the  raw  material  as  imported  from 
Genoa,  to  the  completion  of  every  article  for  the  market.  The 
prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  England, 
leads  to  their  obtaining  it,  at  a  great  cost,  from  Mulhausen,  in 
Alsace. 

Ponie  is  distant  six  hours  from  Turin,  to  which  city,  a  di- 
licence  goes  three  times  a  week.  There  is  an  excellent  car- 
riage  road  to  the  capital,  which  passes  through  Courgne,  a 
large  town  on  the  western  sideof  the  Orca;  Valperga,  ceto^ 
brated  for  having  one  of  the  noblest  campaniles  in  Piedmonti 
jBlivarol6.;'I^bardore,.whbn^the  river  Mallone  is  crossed; 
•aifdr  Leiriie;''  Jbesid^^  numerous  villages.  All  thosie  places 
jMihed,  are  towns,  and  some  are  large.  They  are  situated  in 
the  richest  part  of  Piedmont,  amidst  Indian  corn,  vines,  muir 
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dettMflCllid  AI|»,«lil«te«bmtte|MiM^«M  in   

li6Mlir«l  tilMlfoM,  iwrainiad  ▼ia«-'CovM4  hills,  antf 
backed  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains.  Lilile  idea  c«d  be  tono&t 
nfthe  richness  and  beauty  of  Piedmont,  eicept  by  those  wbo 
have  skirted  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  it*  rich  plains. 
The  traveller  who  enters  it  abruptly,  by  the  usual  routes,  at 
right  angles,  across  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  sees  loo  lit  lie  of  itj> 
actual  and  picturesque  rkboass  to  estimate  justly  thi»  fine 
oouDtry. 

ROUTE  US. 

■ 

POTfTB  TO  TlLLttintlJVR .  »T  TBM  rkt  n^Wtk  (pitOgm  » 
rm  CDC.  DB  MLBSB ),  THB  COt  M  €BOIX  M  lOWUI^ 
iJfU  THB  YAI*  lATAEAllcm. 

(Three  I^ays.) 

Ob  Ictving  P^lB  to  aaeeml  tkt  Til  d*Qirea»  Ite  TOid  ONih^ 
Ubobs  OB  the  left  hanfc  of  the  viTer  throughout  iU  oourse. 
nefCBBory  ll  fine;  the  forms  of  the  mountains  tistSBd 
|raBd»  rugged  and  broken,  clothed  with  magniflcent  chestnut- 
Irees,  and  frequently  exhibiting  the  effects  of  disintegraiiou 
in  the  enormous  blocks  which  have  fallen  from  ih^  hei^itl^ 
in  many  places  in  such  quantity,  that  the  road  is  carried  om 
or  around  the  debris  with  such  sinuosity  and  undulation, 
that  the  variety  of  view  they  aid  to  present  gives  a  pecuUif 
character  to  this  Yallejr.     •        ^.    -     v„  id 

Aboat  three  nrflet  km  P(m^  u  the  village  of  9fimm^ 
Many  little  htmleU  lie  oo  the  road,  and  many  usiMsi  $f§ 
iHMtod  §ot  small  iron  warea^  iriih  tilU,  and  no  stream  is  al- 
lowed tOMBMiB  Mie,  where,  at  a  small  cost,  and  with  simple 
naehiBeryt  H  MB  1m  mada  to  tilt  a  haauoer^  or  moTo  f 


Beyond  Sparone  the  same  character  of  scenery  pretaHs  to 
Locana,  a  little  town  about  four  or  five  miles  above  Sparone. 
In  these  villages,  many  of  the  weavers  for  theFabrica  are  em- 
ployed. The  streets  of  Locana  are  narrow  iwl  dirty,  ml  ili 
inn  worthy  of  such  a  place.  Tlie  Three  Fimttf  U  boI 
likely  to  %%  rorgottonfry  any  iravaller  wko  lua^  ffntti»- 
lartBBC  to  OBter  iharo* 

•  Above  Locana  the  valley  sooBiiecomesdi'eary,  and  the  road 
BMre  nigged.  About  half  way.  near  some  smefltlng  houses 
and  forges  belonging  to  M.  Binna,  the  road,  which  he  keeps 
in  order  below,  ceases  to  be  practicable  for  a  charette. 
Above,  there  is  only  a  muU  path,  which  winds  up  amidst  the 
enormous  masses  of  fallen  granite  and  serpenUne»  some  of 
vliicb  ha^e  UpjDk/ed^u^.tl^  c^r«e  of  ilie  lo^cnl,  attd  t<mii> 
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pwlliHI  it  to  lltid  tnlilber  elMwiel«-tilete  and  tbe  batag« 
mottntaf ns  whieh  new  domineer  in  the  velley,  give  ll  freal 

mildness.  Yet  the  tortuous  road  risingeirer  these ^aouitmen*, 
•Aen  leads  lo  beautKsl  Kllle  plaias  becween  them. 

There  are  several  hamlets  above  I.ocana,  as  St.  Marco,  Ar- 
soile,  and  La  Frera,  hut  each  is  more  aiui  more  inisoiable, 
until  (>  or  7  miles  iiuin  Locana.  The  climax  of  wrelchedness 
b  foiuid  at  ISovasca,  which  has  minted  a  proverb-* 

Novasca,  Novascn^ 
Poco  pane,  lungo  testa. 

YetlMs  i|Nil  attta  lo  tin  traveller  «teine  of  liie  tneetialiitifie 
borrora  encountered  in  tlie  Al^.  Here  a  grand  cataract  bursts 
out  from  41  rKt  in  a  mountain  mass  of  granite,  ^here  all  H 
denuded  to  ateolute  aterilily.  Below  it,  a  thousand  enor* 
mens  masses  or  granite  are  bouldered  by  the  materials  brought 
down  and  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Tali. The  passage  across 
the  river,  among  these  rocks^  is  unmatched  in  alpine  bridge- 
building  :  poles  and  planks  are  placed  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
almost  under  the  spray  of  (he  cataract.  Beyond  the  passage 
of  this  torrent  the  road  slill  ascends  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orea»* 

Ataot  a  mile  ^MMoe  'Motaaca  la  •  lerriic  gorge,  called  file 
Sealato  dc  Ceresol,  where  enormous  preciplcel  overhang  the 
eoone  of  the  Orca,  which  toriiMes  tnMNigll  a  aueeession  of 
cataracts  between  these  herbless  precipices.  The  path  which 
leads  to  the  summit  is  cot  out  of  the  rocks,  and  a  flight  of 
steps  (Scalare),  practicable  for  mules,  is  carried  up  through 
the  gorge;  sometimes  on  tbe  actual  brink  of  the  prcciuice 
which  overhangs  the  foaming  torrent;  in  others,  cut  so  deep 
into  its  side,  that  the  rocky  canopy  overhangs  the  precipice. 
In  some  places  tbere  is  not  room  enough  for  the  moanied  tra- 
Teller,  and  there  is  Ike  danger  of  bis  bead  striking  the  mlik 
aboveUnk  This  eslraordlnary  path  extends  half  a  mile.  In 
its  course,  crosses  are  observed,  fiied  against  the  rock  to  mark 
the  spots  of  fatal  acddents :  btit  as  three  such  accidents  hap- 
pened in  company  with  an  old  miscreant  who  lived  at  Ihc 
foot  of  the  Scaiare,  suspicions  were  entertained  of  these  ha- 
ving been  murders  which  he  had  committed  there.  He  un- 
derwent severe  ekaminations ;  yet,  though  no  doubt  existed 
of  his  guilt,  there  was  not  evidence  enough  to  convict  him ^ 
U  is  believed  thai,  at  the  spots  where  ihb  erolaes  are  Itaosd^ 
he  pushed  his  ^ietlms  over  in  an  onguarded  nisiMait;  wiMrt 
a  child,  mheedea,  Inight  have  destroyed  a  g;iant. 

The  termination  of  this  witd  road  is  liknnwinding  stair-, 
case,  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  mule  to  turn;  near  hesrtlia' 
peep  into  the  ravine  is  perfectly  appalling. 

On  emeiigUig  from  Ibis  singular  path  and  fearful  defile,  the  * 
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8A  *  Route  iH.  — Ceresol — Col  de  Galeae, 

lravo!k»r  finds  himself  on  a  plain,  where  there  is  barlry 
grown,  niifi  an  ahundance  of  rich  meadow  land.  Immefli- 
alely  before  him  is  ihe  snowy  rancre  whirh  divides  the  V  l 
Forno  from  the  Val  d'Orca,  and  across  w  hich  a  col  leads  to 
Gros  Cavallo,  in  that  vallev,  in  a  few  hours. 

A  little  way  within  the  plain,  the  valley  ttttn*  to  tberighi, 
Md  kadi  up  undnr  a  moonlain,  irhere  ibe  Gomte  iTAgiieiif 
some  filTer  mines.  Tha  ore  is  smelted  in  ihe  V^lle7»  sad 
near  the  works  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sligiitiy  ferruginons, 
but  so  highly  carbonated,  that  the  gas  escapes  from  it  in^ 
sparkling  state.  The  peasants  have  fitted  a  wooden  tul)f 
into  the  hole,  through  which  it  ascends;  a  little  canal  of  ree(f 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  tube  enables  them  to  (ill  bottles,  y^huh 
are  instantly  corked  and  tied,  and  abundance  of  thi:»  wati  r 
is  thus  taken  to  Turin.  It  is  almost  tasteless,  when  drunk  ut 
the  spring  it  is  delicious. 

Tile  rooantaios  of  Levaava,  on  the  left  as  the  traveller  as- 
cends the  valley,  are  very  gmd;  pinnacled,  glaciered,  and 
utterly  inaccessible.  Thm  of  the  peaks,  near  together,  bear 
the  name  of  the  trois  bea.  The  valley  widens  near  Ceresol, 
the  highest  of  its  church  villages,  about  eight  miles  aibovo 
the  Scalare.  Here  he  may  rest  in  what  a  mountaineer  would 
call  an  assez  ban  giu  —  npne  but  a  momUaineer,  however, 
would  think  it  so. 

To  shorten  the  next  day's  journey,  it  will  be  belter,  how- 
ever, to  ascend  the  valley  yet  higher  by  three  hours,  to  tJie 
ChMelsof  Chapis,and,  if  mules  are  required,  to  engage  theiH 
at  Geresol  to  come  up  the  following  morning  to  Gbapis  early 
enough  to  insure  arrival,  in  good  tmie,  atyilteneuve,  in  Ae 
Val  d'Aoita,  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Fatigue  only, 
however,  is  sfiared— no  time  Is  gained  by  riding. 

From  Ceresol,  the  extraordinary  pass  of  the  (ialese  at  the 
head  of  the  Val  d'Orca,  is  first  seen,  above  a  perpendit  ul.ir 
streak  of  snow,  called  the  Grand  Coluret,  which  must  be 
climbed  to  cross  the  ridge  of  glaciers  which  surmounts  it, 
and  by  which  a  passage  may  be  made  into  the  valley  of  the 
Isere  in  the  Tarentaise. 

From  Gbapis  there  is  a  walk  of  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the 
highest  chalets  In  the  valley— those  of  Seruor— which  are  pas- 
aed  by  the  traveller  who  would  go  to  the  Galese.  Beyond 
Serue  the  scene  perhaps  surpasses  in  sterility  and  savageness 
any  other  in  the  Alps.  A  narrow  path  leads  along  the  steep 
slope  of  the  Mont  Iseran,  until  it  stop  abruptly  at  an  inacces- 
sible gulley  in  the  mountain  called  the  Little  Colurcl.  To 
ascend  above  this  it  is  necessary  to  climb  along  the  face  of 
a  fearful  precipice  overhanging,  at  a  great  height,  a  lake  at 
the  bead  of  the  valley.  Having  climbed  round  it,  the  plain 
of  BelotCa  is  atlUned.  This  plain  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
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lake,  now  filled  >vith  nn  onorriious  glacier,  \Nlii(h  sirearns 
down  from  the  Icli.    The  bolloin  of  this  j,Ma(  ier  must  be 
crossed  by  a  very  steep  ascent  up  a  vast  mass  of  ice,  and  above 
I   it,  up  the  gulleyof  llie  Grand  Coluret,  at  least  1500  feet  from 
'  the  glacier.   Precipices,  frinp;ed  with  icicles,  overhang  the 
iravelter,  and  haviog  cUmbed  up  close  lo  the  rocks,  on  the 
light  side,  it  is  at  last  necessary  to  cross  the  snow  iiseirthal 
'   lies  in  the  hollow;  this  is  not  dangcfous  to  a  steady  bead, 
'    but  a  slip  would  precipitate  the  unlucky  traveller  at  least 
'    2000  feet.   On  the  other  side  the  footing  is  firm,  but  climb- 
'    ing  among  overhanging  masses  of  rock  requires  a  steady  head 
'    ami  firm  foot.    Having  passed  these,  he  will  reach  the  steep 
'    back  or  upper  edge  of  a  glacier,  forming  a  precipice  of  ice 
^    about  iO  feet  high.   Wheik  this  is  passed,  the  traveller  reach- 
'    es  the  lop,  about  10,000  Teot  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
'    where  one  of  the  most  glorious  views  in  the  Alps  rewards 
him  :  he  looks  out  over  the  head  of  the  Val  Is^re,  upon  La 
Val,  and  Tignes.  To  this  valley  the  descent  on  the  side  of  the 
'     Tarentaise  is  not  difticuit.   In  returning,  (here  is  little  dan<* 
'     ger  in  the  descent,  less  than  in  the  ascent,  thoush  it  seem 
more  dangerous,  for  the  feet  sink  deep  and  firmly  in  the  loose 
soil  of  both  the  (^olnrets.    The  Little  Coluret  can  be  salely 
descended,  though,  from  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  the  ascent 
I     is  impracticable. 

At  the  Ch^ets  of  Seme  refreshment  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter  may  he  had  :*  bread  must  be  taken  there ;  of  this  ncoes- 
i    sary  and  wine,  the  traveller  must  slock  himself  when  he 
i    visits  these  wild  valleys;  and  he  Is  especially  cautioned 
I     against  wandcrin*:;  there  without  a  careful  and  well-reconr* 
1     mended  guide.    AtXovasca,  or  Ceresol,  Giuseppe  Brusca, 
!     better  known  by  the  name  of  Moot,  lYom  the  loss  of  one 
hand,  may  be  heard  of;  he  is  a  good  guide,  an  active  moun- 
taineer, a  capital  chasseur,  and, a  good-tempered,  intelligent 
fellow. 

The  traveller  to  the  Val  d'Aosla  is  recommended,  if  he 
reach  the  GhAlets  of  Chaprs,  to  give  a  day' to  the  Col  de  Ga- 
lese,  and  return  to  sleep  at  Chapis,  before  he  cross  to  the  Val 
Savaranchc. 

To  go  to  the  Val  Savaranchc,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
(be  pasturages  of  Seruc.  Before  the  abrupt  ascent  to  the 
Alp  of  Seruc  coninicnces,  a  torrent  is  seen  descending  from 
the  right.  Up  the  left  bank  of  this  torrent  a  diflicult  zigzag 
path  ascends,  and  at  the  end  of  ivso  hours  leads  to  some 
chalets  even  higher  than  those  of  Scrue.  The  scenes  pre- 
sented during  the  ascent,  of  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Levauna 
and  the  Iscran,  are  of  the  most  sublime  character.  Above 
ttiese  chalets,  the  path  is  a  sjcrlcs  of  flights  of  steps  rudely 
tutio  Ihe  rock.  Beyond  this  a  scene  of  frighlful  sterility  is 
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pwitled :  mmmtm  alpiae  lakes  or  tarns  are  sen,  bat  m 

nrospf  ct  of  esrape,  no  path  rrom  this  cul  de  sac  seems  to  ofirr 
lUflf :  >el  in  ihe  mo*l  inip/obable  of  all  directions  there  ii 
one,  vhi«  li  artually  \\r>  up  arni  over  the  rug'jed  and  iiiriDi- 
c!e<l  rreslufihe  tK>un4Jar%  to  Ihe  left,  olTenng  a  y.ah  a  iho« 
sand  limes  more difficuU  than  that  of  the  Gemini,  ^  iihoui  tht 
protection  of  il>  (Mrapets.  i  he  summit  allained,  the  scer^- 
around,  liewcd  flrm  lliii  crest,  known  hf  the  Mme  of  ibf 
Col  de  Croli  de  Ni? olel,  ts  one  withooi  parallel  in  the  Alfs 
for  ibe  wild  pecalianiies  obsenred  on  looking  back  into  Hr 
savage  valkf  just  left.  In  it  many  lakes  Bppeer,  and  tkf 
brow  alKiie  the  last  chalet«,  cuts  abiuj  lly  against  Ibe  det* 
haze  of  the  Vat  d  Orca,  ^hUh  is  surmouoied  Willi  Uie  eaor- 
mous  range  of  the  Lcvanna. 

On  looking  on  the  other  side  of  the  col  into  Ihe  Plan  ti* 
Ni^olel,  ^hiih  is  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Savaranck 
many  lakes  are  also  seen  at  the  foot  of  (be  glaciers  of  lhe>i- 
Tolet,  the  same  moantain  which,  towards  Ihe  Tareniaise,  is 
known  bj  the  name  of  the  Iseran,  and  directly  across  Use 
head  of  the  Plan  de  Nivolet,  is  seen  a  still  higher  col  tlufl 
that  upon  %hii'h  the  observer  stands;  ii  is  railed  the  Col  de 
Rhemes,  and  leads  through  the  Val  de  Rheraes  to  Villf- 
neuve,  by  a  shorter  course  than  the  Savaranche. 

The  descent  to\*ardsthe  Plan  de  Nivolet  i<  much  easiar 
than  towards  the  Val  d'Orca;  and  having  att^^ined  the  bank- 
of  Ihe  lakes,  a  nearly  level  path  leads  through  the  Gnc  pastur- 
ages at  the  head  of  the  Plan  de  Nivolet ;  yet  not  a  tree  or 
shruh  grows  here,  and  the  plain  is  eiposed  to  fearfiil  storms 
in  winter. 

In  about  ao  boar  from  the  lakes  the  chalets  of  tbispbin 
are  reached.  The  want  of  other  fuel  than  dried  cow*dang 
gives  a  filthy  aspect  to  these  chalets.  Below  iheni  the  grounil 
of  Ihe  plain  becomes  boggy,  and  broken  up  into  thousnmls 
of  knolls.  At  the  end  of  another  hour,  these  are  left,  t<» 
descend  by  a  path  lyin^^  over  bare  and  smooth  granite,  like 
thai  on  the  route  of  the  Grinisel,  above  Uandek.  After  a 
considerable  descent,  the  traveller  suddenly  finds  himself  on 
the  brink  of  a  vast  precipice^  and  overlooking  the  village  of 
Pont,  in  the  deep  valley,  thousands  of  feet  below  him.  Here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  cross  is  placed,  which  is  seeo 
from  below ;  the  spot  is  called  the  Croix  d*Aroletta.  From 
it,  one  of  those  sublime  scenes  which  occasionally  hursts 
upon  the  traveller,  in  the  Alps  opens  upon  him.  1  he  three 
vast  peaks  of  the  Grand  Paradis,  breaking  through  ibeir 
enormous  vestment  of  glaciers,  lies  before  him;  and  on  the 
right,  a  black  mounlaiu,  thai  overhangs  the  path  by  v,hkh 
he  must  descend  to  Pont.  Down  these  nrccipices  he  must 
Wind  fur  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  this  vi0»gc,  Uie  highest 
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in  the  Yal  Savaranche,  passiug  oo  his  descent  ^  niagnilicent 
calararl. 

But  here  the  striking  and  peculiar  scenery  of  this  pass  ends ; 
the  valley  below  Pont  is  narrow,  and  with  very  little  cuUi- 
vftiion  at  ihe  bottom.  On  the  left  a  path  leads  over  the 
tnountain  of  Causelles  to  the  Vlil  de  Rhemes ;  and  another 
on  the  right  crosses  to  the  Yal  de  Cogne.  (Route  111  } 
Gioux,  or  Yal  Savaranche,  is  the  principal  village  in  the 
valley,  and  here rcrrcshmcnt may  he  obtained. 

There  are  many  little  coinniunes  in  this  valley.  Near  to 
one  of  these,  Pesai,  an  avalan(  he  fell  in  1832;  it  destroyed 
some  coAvs,  and  three  u\ci\  perished.  Crosses  mark  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  were  found. 

Before  reaching  Gioux  there  is  a  picturesque  spot  In  the 
valley,  where  two  villages  are  perdied  opposite  eachother, 
TigniettI  and  Greitom;  ami  here  the  mountains  are  seen 
v^hich  bound  the  valley  of  Aosta  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
Yal  $avaranehe« 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  path  continues  at  a 
vast  height  above  the  course  of  the  river-bank,  on  its  right; 
as  it  approaches  the  Val  d'Aosta,  a  niagnificent  view  of  Mont 
Blanc,  towerin?  over  all  the  intermediate  mountains,  opens  tu 
the  traveller.  Here  the  Yal  de  Rhpmes  joins  the  Val  Sava- 
ranche, and  both  enter  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The  end  of  the 
Yal  de  Rhemes  appears  like  a  table  land  on  the  mounUin 
slde»  studded  irith  Villages,  rich  in  meadows  and  vlnes» 
v«ralnut  and  chestnut  trees. 

From  this  elevation,  the  descent  to  Yillenenve  is  rapid, 
fatiguing,  and  dilTn-ult;  and  the  journey  from  Chapis  to  the 
Yal  d  Aosta  (Route  107.)  will  be  found  to  be  quite  enough 
for  one  day. 

-    ROUTE  ltd. 

^mOG^B   TO  BOURG  ST.  MALIUCE,  IN  THE  TARENTAISE,  BY 
lUE  VAL  DE  GUISA^CUE  AND  THE  COL  DU  MOTtT. 

(16  hours.) 

The  entrance  to  the  Val  Grisanche  by  Ihe  torrent  which 
flows  into  the  Val  d'Aosta,  is  utterly  impracticable.  It  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  torrent  by  the  new  bridge,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  little  diriy  town  of  Ivrogne  to  pass  a  mill, 
and  ascend  through  orchards  and  meadows  that  appear  to 
lead  away  from  the  Grisanche.  At  the  head  of  these  the 
path  arrives  abmptly  below  some  precipices;  thence  turning 
and  ascending  along  their  bases,  the  traveller  shortly  finds 
himself  in  the  path  which  is  carried  hi^h  above  theieft  Umk 
of  the  Grisanche,  and  which  leads  up  the  valley. 
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For  about  four  hours  the  scenes  have  a  striking  character. 
1  he  river  ronirs  so  ik^ep  in  ihe  gorge  as  scarcely  lo  be  h^ard: 
auil  the  rocks  which  bound  its  course  are  so  nearly  perpen- 
dieular^  thai  Ike  topaof  loftj  aedoiiomiaas  pines,  rooietfli 
tbe  rifto  below,  can  almost  be  touched  by  the  band  of  the 
MfeHer  ia  passing  above  tham.   Overhanging  the  fMrtli,  tbe 
mountains  so  close  in,  that  the  hght  of  day  does  noi  Mf 
iUuininate  (his  deep  and  savage  ddile.   On  a  sort  of  terrace, 
on  the  opposite  banks,  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle  are  seen 
frowning  over  the  black  ravine,  and  filled  for  tales  of  ro- 
ni  nice.    From  it,  Ihe  view  into  Ihe  valley  of  Aosla  niu>l 
be  beautiful,  but  what  access  there  is  to  these  ruins  cannot 
be  traced,  or  even  imagined,   from  the  opposite  bauk, 
though  this  is  so  high  above  the  tomoi^  tkat  tbe  paih 
selflom  approaches  It  nearer  than  MO  feet. 

Tbb  narrovr  defile  continues  during  an  aac^nt  at  mmt 
than  two  hours.   Sometimes  tbe  path  is  formed  of  terrseei, 
rudely  and  jierilously  formed  of  loose  stones  placed  across 
rifls  in  the  precipices;  in  others,  Ihe  buttresses  of  rock  arc 
cm  away  to  make  the  road  high  and  wide  enuii;>'h  to  fiass  a 
ponit  of  danger;  ibis  in  some  places  has  been  done  with  a 
mass  of  rock,  which,  having  fallen  from  above,  and  rcste»f 
on  Ihe  line  of  conununication,  has  required  boldness  and 
skill  to  form  a  path,  by  it;  thovsands  of  these  masses  bare 
dllen  into  the  gulf  below»  and  only  rendered  the  torrtet 
more  Carious  hj  the  interruption.   Numerous  cMaraels 
stream  Into  this  valley ;  and  it  is  necessary  In  passing  be- 
neath one  of  these,  which  descends  from  a  great  height,  far 
up  Ihe  porge,  to  jio  hastily  across  over  the  rude  bridge  formed 
of  Irtinks  of  trees  laid  rudely  across,  and  scarcely  guarded  by 
a  rail,  that  offers  Ycry  slight  security.    On  looking  up,  as 
nearly  as  the  spray  can  be  approached,  another  such  bridge 
is  seen  to  span  the  top  of  tbe  fall,  and  which  connects  some 
furest  or  pasturages  ahpve; 

At  length,  at  the  unper  extremity  of  the  defile,  the  valley 
opens  at  tbe  village  of  Serls,  a  place  which  rhrnisbes  only 
the  most  miserable  accommodation.  The  passage  up  the 
Grisanche  lo  Seris  is  all  in  ihe  valley  really  worth  a  visit 
from  Ihe  Val  d'Aosta,  and  it  well  deserves  from  the  tourist  in 
that  valley,  an  examination,  as  far  as  Seris.  To  those, 
how  ever,  w  ho  would  cross  into  ihe  Tareulaise,  a  further  des- 
cription of  the  route  is  necessary. 

The  sterility  of  the  Val  de  Grisanche  above  Seris  is  strik- 
ing; it  Is  rugged  and  strewn  with  enormous  blocks  wliich 
have  been  detached  from  the  mountains,  often  flrmn  precis 
pices  so  steep  that  no  vegetation  rests  upon  their  samres, 
where  still  impending  masses  threaten  the  passing  traveller, 
and  numerousmissos  record  tlie  freqtieney  of  fatal  aitideDti. 
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n<*ep  rifis  in  the  sides  of  ihc  precipices  are  channels  lo 
caiiiracts  that  pour  their  ivhile  foam  rrom  ibe  dark  recesses; 
in  seme  pleeet,  th$  Mack  preelpHoim  slopes  of  the  mouiH- 
tain  ere  always  wit  and  Iwrbltts,  aiiiiffaflkiiig  as  if  Aronf  sona 
receni  aTsAaaclie. 

For  more  than  live  hours  up  the  vall^  frofB  Serls  the  tamt 
character  of  scenery  prevails ;  some  miserable  hovels  and  a 
lew  fields  of  sluiiled  barley  are  found  in  ihe  botlom  of  the 
valley  ;  on  ils  sides  Ihere  is  only  the  dark  precipice  or  black 
forest  of  pines.  The  head  of  ihe  valley  is  bounded  by  the  im- 
mense glaciers  of  Clou.  Over  these,  however,  the  bold  inoun** 
iakieer  finds  a  pass  to  St.  Foi,  in  the  Tarcntaise. 

At  Foniffl,  the  highest  vllhq(e  in  Ihe         the  route  to 
the  Col.  dii  llonc  laavts  the  Tal  de  CrrissMhe,  ascends  a  stecfi 
path  on  the  ri^t  hy  a  tdirent.  and  reaches  some  ehMetsen 
m  unall  but  fiae  pasturage.  Above  these  the  path  skirts  the  » 
brink  <»r  preripiccs  over  a  deep  gorge,  and  enters  a  basin  in 
the  rnoyntains— a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  disorder;  it  is 
lilled  wilh  rocks  and  stones  constantly  brought  down  Ironi 
Ihc  surrounding  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  arc  crest- 
ed with  glaciers,  some  so  precipitous  that  the  ridge  of  the 
fKeuntain  is  surmounted  by  one  of  translucent  ice,  ^hich 
presents,  w  hen  the  sun  shines  through  it,  a  most  brilliant  ap- 
iiearaiiee.  The  ascent  Is  very  steep  Tor  three  hsurs  up  a 
trackless,  loose  path,  and  up  slopes  of  snow,  steep,  and  many 
hundreds  of  feet  across.   It  isiatiguing  and  dilficnll.  From 
the  Col  the  scene  is  very  fine,  not  only  of  the  deep  valley  ef 
stones  towards  Piedmont,  but  also  towards  Savoy,  where 
nature  presents  a  gentle  aspect  in  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Yal  Iscre ;  for  the  Coi  is  so  narrow  hoih  can  be  seen  from 
the  summit. 

The  Col  du  Mont  was  the  scene  of  some  desperate  con- 
fliets  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  between  the  French 
end  the  Piedmonlese.  G^eral  Moiilins,  who  eommanded 
Ihe  former,  after  fianf  efforts,  sacoeeded  in  gaining  the  po-^ 
sitlon  by  advancing  during  a  snow  storm,  when  such  assail- 
ants were  not  expected,  and  retained  it  In  si)itc  of  not  less 
than  ten  efforts  to  repossess  it.  The  height  ol  the  Col,  from 
the  absence  of  all  vegetation,  must  eiceed  8500  feel. 

After  passing  down  a  steep  path,  leaving  on  the  left,  black 

eecipices— the  haunts  of  the  chamois— toe  pasturages  be- 
aging  to  the  commune  of  St.  Foi  appear  in  a  deep  basin, 
hounded  heiow  hy  a  forest.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ima- 
Kine  a  contrast  more  striiiing  than  the  wretched  and  deso- 
late hollow,  flDed  with  rocks  and  stones,  en-  the  sJ#e  of 
Aosta;  and  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pasturages* in  the 
Alps  on  Ihe  side  of  the  Tarentstse.  In  little  more  than  twe. 
^urs  (he  chAlets  in  this  basin  ere  leach^  aMi  im  leailieit 

as. 
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hour  il  it  traTened.  Beyond  il  the  road  witHi»  stMply  dvwi 
IhfWigh  a  Torcftt,  and  at  length  eiiierf?es  lo  cross  a  torreal 

and  enter  the  village  or  Muruille,  where  another  bn^ 
over  a  deep  ravine  loads  to  ihe  hamlet  of  ^lassiire,  fhenre 
traversing  a  brow  on  the  nnounlain  side,  the  road  descends 
lo  tho  village  of  St.  Foi,  in  the  Val  Isere.  The  approach  k» 
Si.  Foi  is  strikingly  fine,  for  one  of  the  most  beautirul  niouii- 
lains  in  the  Alps,  the  ChalTe-Quarr^,  bounds  the  opposiu 
alfleofllie  Yallsere.  From  its  base  in  the  torrent,  far  be- 
knr  Ike  .lerraee  where  St.  Foi  slanda^  to  Ha  SNimnit,  wfclcft 
is  peaked  with  a  iriangolar  pyramid  of  anow,  the  esthe 
height  of  Ihia  stupendous  mountain  is  seen.  St.  Foi  is  only 
two  hours  froni  St.  Maurice,  and  offers  little  accommodation 
lo  the  traveller,  at  least  >vhen  compared  with  tke  comforts W 
the  inn  at  St.  Maurice,  chez  Mayet. 

From  St.  Foi  the  descent  by  a  paved  road  is  very  steep  i«« 
the  biinks  of  the  Isere.  Before  reaching  the  river  a  torrent 
is  crossed,  which  forms,  a  little  way  up  the  valley,  a  fine 
talaract.  It  is  diflBcult  to  get  a  view  of  it.  This  is  the  sirea/o 
which  from  abo?e  deaeends  hetween  the  Tiliagea  of  Moaane 
and  Muraille. 

From  the  bridge  the  paih  lies  across  meadows  for  some 
way»  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Isere.   Soon  after,  risinjr,  it  | 
leads  lo  the  village  of  Scez,  at  the  foot  of  the  Li  tile  8t.  Ber- 
nard, and  thence,  across  cultivated  ground,  lo  a  new  bridge 
thrown  over  the  torrent  of  the  Reclus.    Here  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  ihe  destructive  character  of  the  torrent  afler 
storms,  in  the  sand,  rocks,  and  stones,  which  mark  its 
eolirae  at  such  times.  Soon  after  the  road  passes  by  some 
coarse  woollen  clotb-worka,  and  aome  nauies  fbr  making 
aniaH  iron  ware.  Then  across  the  winter  bed  of  the  Anioas 
Yeraol;  which  descends  from  Bonnaval,  and  below  an  old 
round  tower  belonging  to  the  village  of  Cbdtelard.  From 
this  place  the  ro^d  to  St.  Maurice  is  wide  and  eicellent,  and 
ere  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  road  of  the  same  widlh  and  ex-  i 
cellence  will  lead  from  this  valley  to  the  Val  d'Aosta  by  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

ROUTE  114. 

GOBMATTOB  Tp  BOURfi  SAIIcf  XAUBKB,  BT  THB  FASS  Of 
TBB  LITTLB  .ST.  BBBffABD  (OlfcTOBB^  TO  THB  CBAteOHT 
AVD  TBB  BBLTIDBBB), 

To  go  to  the  little  St.  Bernfird  from  Cormayeur,  il  i>  ne- 
cessary to  return  by  the  f^rcat  .ro;id  to  Aosta  (Houle  107  ), 
about  a  league,  to  where  the  brancli  Ironi  it  leads,  to  St.  Ui- 
dier;or  a  shorter  $Quri»e  may  be  found  by  sttraaihllog  dowa 


le 


t.he  slopes  which  lead  to  the  Doire,  and  crossing  it  higher 
up  the  river,  ttno  by  Ibe  bridge  wbich  forms  pari  of  the  high 
road. 

St.  Didier  is  a  tolerably  large  village,  baying  the  impor- 
tance of  a  po$te  aux  lettres.  It  has  two  Inns  :  TOurs  is  de- 

c  ently  appointed.  Like  that  at  Cormayeur  (though  very  in- 
ferior to  it)  its  chief  support  is  from  the  pensionnaires,  who 
stay  to  take  (lie  waters  of  its  mineral  springs  :  ihese  at  St. 
liidier  are  hot,  having  a  temperature  of  Oi^ol  Fahrenheit. 

Between  the  village  and  the  springs,  there  are  some  beau- 
tiful meadows,  the  source  of  its  common  name,  Pr^  St.  Di- 
aler; tbeseare  sbellered  by  tbe  base  of  ibe  GrammoDt,  and 
by  tbe  enormoas  preoiplces  of  bare  rock  wbicb  overhang  tbe 
<ouree  of  the  mineral  waters,  and  form  one  side  of  a  deep 
inaccessible  gulf,  through  which  the  torrent  from  theglacieiy 
of  the  Ruitor  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  forces  its  way. 

The  hot  spring  lies  up  this  gulf  almost  as  far  as  it  is  ac- 
cessible; from  this  spot  it  is  led  through  tubes  to  a  building 
niched  in  beneath  the  precipices.  Within  ten  years,  how- 
ever, this  has  been  deserted  lor  baths,  to  which  the  water 
is  now  conducted,  in  the  meadow,  where  a  rather  elegant 
atrueturehas  been  raised— -Pavilion,  as  it  is  bere  called.— It 
iias  beeQ  ballt  at  the  eipehse  of  the  Province  of  Aosta,  as  a 
dacoy  to  the  royal  family  to  make  it  a  place  of  their  frequent 
resort*  To  this  a  wing  has  been  lately  added,  which  con- 
tains new  baths  for  the  public,  which  are  more  convenient 
than  the  old ;  and  there  are  several  houses  in  the  village 
where,  for  very  moderate  charges,  bed  and  board  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  meadows  is  a  glorious 
scene;  and,  from  beneath  the  precipices  near  the  source,  mag- 
nificent fovegroands  may  be  obtained.  • 

The  road  which  leads  by  tbe  valley  above  the  gorge  at  the 
springs  of  St.  Didier,  and  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  is  a  steep 
zigzags,  presenting  at  each  turn  new  and  striking  scenes  of 
the  valley  below,  and  of  Mont  Blanc.  On  reaching  the  level 
ground  above,  that  overhangs  the  deep  rift  in  the  mountain, 
through  which  the  branch  of  the  Doire  from  La  Tuille  bursts 
through  into  the  plain  of  St.  Didier,  the  scentvis  line.  It  bor- 
ders a  pine  forest,  of  which  some  vast  old  trunks  hang  over 
the  precipices,  and  help  to  conceal  the  deep  torrent  which 
roars  in  Its  eoorse  beneath. 

Up  throogh  this  (brest  a  steep  path  leads  to  the  Crammoiity 
an  excursion  which  no  visiter  to  St.  Didier  or  ('ormayeur 
should  fail  to  make,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  f(»r  no  spot 
in  the  Alps  will  afford  him  so  fine  a.viewof  Mout  Blanc,  or 
a  more  glorious  panorama. 

The  asceut  up.  the  forest  to  reacl^  the  Craniiuout  hes  for 
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an  hour  ami  (Is  I  the  pines,  (hen,  emerging  inio  fine  paslitra-r 
ges,  the  path  leads  up  ibrougb  several  clusters  of  chalets; 
the  hist  oi  ihcse  it  is  usual  to  leave  the  mules,  if  any  h.nr 
been  employed,  to  await  the  relurn  of  I  he  traveller.     J  he 
opening;  scenes  of  the  valley  below,  as  he  rises,  excite  aiuJ 
encourage  his  efforts  to  attain  ihe  summit,  ^hich  is  usually 
aceomplisbed  in  iMr  hovrt  lirom  Si.  Didier ;  the  chief  diS^ 
cnlUet  lie  in  the  eitreme  smoothness  of  Ihe  sward,  and  Ihe 
est  of  the  slope  which  make  Ihe  footing  tnseeiire,  and 
lime  is  lost  by  slipping  back,  particularly  over  some  of 
Ihe  rounded  knolls,  w  here  the  elTect  of  looking  bark  is  esomh 
to  make  the  unpractised  traveller  shudder,  for  the  ground  is 
seen  to  cut  abruptly  against  some  objects  in   the  valley 
thousands  of  feet  below,  with  as  impressive  an  efTect  as  if  il 
were  the  ledge  of  a  precipice  ol  iliai  depth,  over  which  a  slip 
would  precipitate  the  shrinking  observer.    Nearer  tbe  Cop, 
hiwever,  ihe  fooiina  is  aaare  secure;  ibouoMnds  of  oiarmots 
have  hvrrowed  and  loosened  the  soil,  aad  traces  of  these  ani* 
Mis  are  found  even  to  the  summit. 

The  highest  point  of  tbe  Crammont  is  tbe  outmsd  edge  of 
a  large  flat  mass  of  rock,  dipping  towards  the  Cra mm ontahout 
20";  the  upper  end  «>r  this  mass  actually  overhangs  the  rorK> 
below,  so  that  a  stone  dropped  from  it  would  fcdl  perpendicu- 
larly hnndre»ls  of  feet,  and  then  striking  the  precipitous  side;; 
ofliie  Fiioiiniiiin  would  bound  into  the  abyss  below ,  hroKeii 
into  thousands  of  fragments.  This  experiment  is  general!} 
practised  by  visiters,  who  witness  the  motion  given  to  the 
stones  in  the  channels  below,  and  hear  with  aaloniahmeat  the 
roar  which  ascends  from  the  commotion  and  disturhaaca 
In  this  savage  hollow,  chamois'  are  generally  seen. 

Here  the  whole  4>f  the  enormous  mass  of  i^lont  B!anc  is 
open  to  the  observer,  midway  (»f  its  height,  (for  the  height  of 
the  Crnniriioiit  is  about  9200,  and  lhat  of  Mont  JJlanc  C')0(l 
Knglish  feet  ubow  the  peak  of  I  he  Crammont,)  frofn  ihe 
l>eaks  which  bound  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  those  of  the  Grand 
Jorassc,  c\ery  aiguille  and  glacier  through  this  vast  line  of 
nearly  40- miles,  is  seen,  within  an  angle  of  150  degrees,  lyiog 
fike  a  picture  before  the  observer  firom  ihe  Crammont 
The  depths  of  the  All^  Blanche-  are  coateali^d  hy  some  low 
Intervening  mountains,  whieh  may  he  considered  Ihe  westen 
hases  of  the  Crammont. 

Towards  the  N.  E.  and  E.  the  Yal  d'AosIa  presents  a 
beautifid  portion  of  the  panorama.  The  mountains  which 
bound  it  sweep  down  to  the  Doire,  and  leave  between  thcfii, 
Ihe  channels  which  are  the  course  of  its  allluents.  In  the 
\aUey,  the  Doire  ap|)ears  like  a  thread  of  silver.  Looking 
directly  dow  n  the  line  of  ascent  to  the  Crammont,  the. 
Cenip  of  Prinae  Thomas^  and  ihe .  table  land  abore  IIk  pre- 
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c^lfrfcei  Dr  tlie  Ttlley  of  La  Tfrfk,  appear  10  He  fmmHiaitlr 
t>eiieatli.  Above  and  liayaiidit  lies  tlia  enormoua  glacior  or 
JCuilor,  one  of  tbe  Onest  objects  Tv  ithin  the  vieiv :  this  is 
4?onnecte(i  ^iih  the  glaciers,  nt  the  head  oC  Ite  t^l^lP^  of 
4Iogne,  the  Siivaronche,  and  the  Grisanche. 

Towards  the  south  is  the  pass  and  plain  of  the  Little  St. 
Seriiard,  guarded  by  the  Belvidere,  the  Yalaisao,  and 
other  mountains  which  bound  that  pass. 

Towards  tbe  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  course  may  be  traced 
of  tke  path  wbicfa  leads  by  tbe  pass  of  the  SereAt  fnm  the 
liead  of  the  ?ailey  ef  Aesta  to  Si.  E01117.  The  hespico 
ciiDiiol  be  seeiit  hul  the  If onl  Tela*  and  Iho  Gomhte  mm 
•eeii  beyond  it. 

All  visiters  to  the  Cram mont,  who  bare  seen  it  in  farowr-* 
able  wealber,  speak  of  it  with  rapture ;  and  Saussure  thus 
records  his  secoud  visit  there  :— **Nous  passdmes  troishcures 
sur  ce  sommet;  j*y  en  avais  aussi  passe  trois  dans  moo  pre- 
mier voyage,  et  ccs  $ii  heiires  sont  certainemcnt  celles  de  ma 
yie  dans  lesquelles  j  ai  goDt^  les  plus  grands  plaisirs  que  piiia- 
•f  m  domcr  la  contemplation  et  r^tude  de  la  natare. 

The  descent  requires  more  caae  thaii^iii0.aaaoni»  at  liaal 
|o  guard  against  sHfipini :  the  guidaa  nsoaUy  ail  down,  and 
alide  with  great  speed  o? ^  the  dry  grass. 

The  traveller  who  proposes  Ip  make  a  visit  to  the  Cram- 
inont  a  part  of  his  day's  journey  to  St.  Maurice,  should  start 
\ery  early,  and  direct  that  the  mules,  if  he  lake  any,  should, 
from  where  he  left  them,  be  sent  across  the  pasturages,  to 
chalets  which  lie  in  his  way  to  the  village  of  la  Balrne.  He 
will  thus  gain  time  in  ascending  the  valley,  though  the  des^ 
eeni  to  the  hamlet  of  Evolina,  down  a  steep  and  rugged  path 
over  louaeslonea,  is  Very  fbtigving. 

La  Balme  is  in  the  taHey,  i^a(  as  bourns  walk  abofo 
vherc  tbe  path  up  through  fbrest  leads  lo  Ihe  Crammonl; 
and  there  is  no  object  of  interest  missed  betireen  the  two  places. 

A  little  above  La  Balmc  the  torrent  is  crossed,  and  a  path 
winds  steeply  upon  (he  mountain  side;  it  being  impractica- 
ble in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  which  is  here  a  ravine,  to 
form  a  road.  This  is  carried  on  the  right  bank  to  a  great 
height  aboye  tbe  bed  of  tbe  torrent.  There  are  occasional 
peeps  offered  pf  the  river»  and  there  is  one  of  particular 
terest— il  Is  wiiere  t|»e  avalanehea  irlftth  deseend  Aronr  the  ' 
4  Tamnioni  Ml  Inio  the  rayine,  sometimes  in  such  ^ntfty 
tliat  the  snow  remaiai,  under  tbe  s^^dow  of  tha  moonlain, 
unmelted  for  the  year.  This  is  tbe  spot,  in  llie  opinion  of 
those  who  have  most  carefully  examined  into  the  subject, 
where  flannibaland  hisarmy,  in  tbeir  descent  from  tbe  Alps, 
found  the  road,  by  which  they  couU  have  descended  into  the 
XttUey,  de^uyed«  The  road  Vormprly  lay  en  tha  leCt  Ifaak  of  • 
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the  rivrr.  Within  these  GO  yonrs  the  prcsenl  road,  lo  avoiii 
lhi!i  h'ahility,  hus  been  made  ou  Ihc  olher  side,  high  above 
•U  risk  from  sucb  an  accident. 

Nol  ter  flreni'iiii  spot  Ibe  road  torus  aliruptly  to  the  iefl» 
•nd  the  alpiiie  tridur  and  village  of  I  a  Tuile,  and  the  gifecicr 
4>f  the  Ruiior  open  upon  the  irayeller.  The  bridge  is  rross- 
«d,  aad  ¥rine  and  refreiiuiient  ma?  be  found  in  the  litito 
aubcrge  of  I.a  Tuile. 

A  shni  i  way  above  La  Tuile  the  stream  from  the  glacier 
of  Ihc  lUiitor  may  he  crossed,  and  a  path  taken  to  descend 
into  the  viillcv  of  Aosta,  by  some  beautiful  pasl(ira<^es,  and 
thiuugU  a  forest  ttiai  overhangs  the  precipices  above  St. 
Didier,  whence  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  is  inferior  only  (o 
tfiat  from  the  Grammont;  after  crossing  the  camp  of  Prinee 
Thomas,  the  path  descends  down  the  steep  mountain  aide  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Doire.  It  is  nearly  in  this  course  that 
the  Sardinian  government  contemplates  the  formation  of  a 
good  road  over  the  Liule  St.  Bernard,  to  connect  the  Pays 
d*Aosla  with  the  Tarentaise. 

From  La  Tuile  the  road  ascends  rapidly  to  Pont  Serranl 
— the  last  village  towards  the  Little  St.  IJernard,  —  and  after 
crossing  a  very  deep  ravine  over  a  wooden  bridge,  a  striking 
scene,  and  passing  the  village,  the  road  beeomes  mo^*e  steep, 
-hut  presoBls  little  interest  eicept  lo  the  geologist.  About  two 
hours  above  Pont  Serrant  the  eol  is  reached  —  a  fine  pas^ 
turage  on  a  plain  about  a  league  long,  and  half  a  league  IHde, 
hounded  on  the  lefl  by  the  Uelvidere  and  the  Valais  »n,  and 
on  the  right  by  the  Belle-face,  at  foot  of  which  mountain  lies 
a  little  lake — the  Vernai,  which  is  left  in  its  deep  basin  oq 
the  ri^ht,  in  ascendini:  to  the  Col  of  the  Little  St.  Kernard. 

After  passing  the  ruins  of  some  mural  defences  ihrow  i)  up 
during  the  >var  of  the  Revolution,  when  France  and  Sardinia 
struggled  for  possession  of  these  summits,  ihe  road  enters 
iipa«i  the  plain,  and  Ihe  traveller  sees  belbre  him,  at  the  op^ 
posite  extremity  of  the  plain,  the  hospice  lately  rebiiilt. 

On  the  plain,  however,  there  are  objects  of  high  antiquity. 
A  circle  of  stones  on  the  highest  point  of  the  plain  bears  stiii 
the  name  of  the  Cirque  d'Annlbnl.  The  stones  are  rude 
masses,  varying  in  size,  none  very  laigc;  they  are  about  10 
feet  apart,  and  ihe  circle  measures  nearly  200  yards  round. 
Tlie  tradition  is,  that  Hannibal  here  held  a  council  of  war. 
That  he  staid  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  and  wailed  for  bis 
Stragglers,  is  an  historical  fact ;  and,  independent  of  other 
and  abundant  evidence,  no  plain  on  the  summit  of  aoy ether 
ot  the  alpine  passes  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  encampmeat  of 
his  army  as  this. 

Near  to  the  circle  there  is  a  column  standing,  the  Cokinne 
4e  Jottx,  supposed  to  lie  of  GeUic  origin,   li  is  nMrij  9a  feet 
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high,  anil  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  composed  of  Cipolino,  a 
vnriety  of  marble  whieh  abounds  in  the  Crammont.  Aboiit 
a  mile  and  half  from-  the  Colonne  de  Joui  is  llie  hos|iice»  si*^ 
tiiated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  plain.  Here 
formerly  a  peaiaat,  appointed  hy  the  goyernment,  used  in» 
ndminisfcr  hospitality;  but  since  it  has  been  rebuilt,  sonio 
brethren  of  the  Hospice  or  the  Great  St  Bernard  have  taiieu 
this  duty  upon  themselves. 

If  the  traveller  deterniine  to  yisit  the  Belvidcre,  and  has 
already  visited  the  Crammont,  it  will  be  too  much  for  one 
day,  and  he  will  do  well  to  sleep  al  the  hospice,  and  either 
ascend  the  Beiyidere  in  theeyening«oron  thelttUowing  inomias. 
li  is  of  easy  accomplishmeitt :  the  ascent  may  be  made  in  an 
hoar.    Mont  Blanc,  which  is  also  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  Col  of  tiie  Little  St.  Bernard,  is  IVoro  the  Belvidere  a 
more  magnificent  object.   The  view  is  rT^ireat  extent  com-  • 
manding  the  mountains  far  south  or  the  Tarciitnise.  andUiok- 
in^  down  upon  enormous  glaciers  strean)ing  into  the  valleys 
east  of  the  BcUidere;  but  the  scenes  are  very  inferior  to 
those  discovered  from  the  Crammont. 

The  J7o5p/ce  was  founded  by  St.  Bernard,  bul  nothing  of 
Us  history  is  preserved.  The  Great  St.  Bernard  has  abser** 
bed  all  the  interest,  though,  if  thoyeil  of  the  obscure  historf 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  could  be  removed,  it  would  perhaps 
surpass  in  early  importance  that  of  its  great  rival,  for  cellic 
remains  still  exist  there,  and  the  Toundations  of  a  temple  con- 
structed of  Roman  brick  are  traced  on  the  col,  near  the  cor 

lUITUl. 

From  the  hospice,  the  road  winds  down  the  mountainside, 
and  in  two  hours  the  traveller  reaches  the  village  of  St.  Ger- 
main. Thence  a  zigzag  path  descends  to  a  stream  called  the 
Reclus,  whirh  is  overhung  at  the  point  of  passage  by  an 
enormous  bank  of  gypsum,  bearing  the  name  of  the  JVocA^ 
Blamehe.  In  situation  it  perfectly  agrees  with  Polybius' ac- 
count in  the  passage  of  Hannibal,  of  such  a  rock,  and  the 
events  which  occurred  there.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  evi<lence,  and,  taken  with  the  others,  furnish  a 
niiiss\\hich  must  force  conviction  on  ihe  minds  of  unpreju- 
diced inquirers— that  by  this  pass  of  the  Alps,  Hannibal  en- 
tered Italy,  General  Melville,  in  his  examination,  the  basis 
of  De  Luc*s  treatise;  Wickham  and  Cramer  from  their  re- 
.st*arches;  and  JBrockedon  from  his  repeated  visits ;  all  travel- 
lers in  the  Alps,  who  have  examined  the  other  passes  also, 
In  reference  to  this  question,  have,  come  to  the  eonclusion 
•  that,  on  this  line,  only  can  the  narrative  of  ^IjIMos,  tbeoal^ 
worthy  aulhority  upon  the  question^  be  borne  out. 

Dclow  the  Roche  Blanche  the  ancient  road  by  the  Reclus 
is  avoided,  from  its  constant  exposure  to  destruction  by  falls 
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tbniugh  Om  htaOel  of  Yillars  lo  tbe  village  of  ficez  (BMte 
laOmd  llitiict  ta  BimY  61.  lUurlee. 

BOUTE  115. 

TO  CBAHmmT.* 

Crowd*  or  voituricrs  loiter  about  the  streets  of  GencT», 
and  especially  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  innc, 
ready  tostartat  a  minute's  notice  for  (lhamouny,  or  any  other 
eicursion  upon  which  the  traveller  Mjay  determine.  Few  travel- 
lers take  their  own  carriages  from  Geneva  to  Cbamouiiy.  A 
light  char  with  a^lr  of  fiorses,  to  take  four  persons,  may  be 
Mr«l  Unt  tivaacy  Amcs,  to  go  to  Mtenehes  or  to  6i.  Marcki. 
mhm  another,  and  li^tar  ?ehicte,  can  be  taken  to  oonvey 
two  er  three  persons  to  Oianioimy.  In  Savoy  the  cbar^fsi 
are  regulated  by  tariff:  the  expenses  are  now  moderate,  and 
lmp(»sition  is  immediately  punished  upon  complaint  to  the 
syndic.  A  diligeoce  goes  every  day,  in  the  season,  to  Sai- 
lenches. 

If  the  traveller  have  a  carriage,  and  intend  after  visitin;? 
Chamouny,  tocro!>s,  by  the  Tete  Noire  or  Col  de  Balrne,  lo 
Martigny,  on  the  way  to  the  Simplon,  he  should  direct  hi^ 
earttafs  4a  be  firwarM  to  M artigny,  from  Geneva,  to  avralt 
his  anrival  there.  The  daily  steam-hoat  fram  Geneva  Co 
▼ttienenva»  if  it  do  not  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  socb 
eanveyance,  will  insure  its  arrival  in  time  at  Mnrttgny. 

Geneva  is  left  for  Chamouny,  at  the  Port  dc  la  Rive ;  and 
the  road,  though  hilly,  is  good  to  Chesne,  half  a  league  from 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  republic.  The 
road  offers  some  fine  views  of  the  Voirons,  Mont  Salcve,  ami 
the  range  of  the  Jura.   Soon  after  leaving  Chesne,  the  rami 
crosses  a  little  stream,  the  Foron,  which  has  ils  source  in 
the  Vahrons*  This  straam  U  Ulehoandary,  of  the  eauion  ef 
Geneva  and  the  Sardinianftemler;  and  a  little  beyond  if, 
at  Annemasse,  is  the  station  of  the  Sardtniah  danane.  Here 
^  greatest  civility  is  shown  if  the  passport  be  en  r4gle;  and 
tto  search  or  trouble  is  given  about  baggage  in  passing  this 
fironticr  of  the  Sardinian  states.  On  the  first  rising  ground 
beyond,  the  Mole,  a  sugar-loaf  mountain,  is  seen  in  all  iti» 
height,  5S00  feet,  partly  concealing  the  only  hollow  in  the 
range  of  mountains  beyond,  by  which  the  course  Chtinou- 
ny  lies. 

Bayettd  AnneaMie  the  md  rant  high  above  the  valley 
fif  (be  Arve,  in  whteh  the  Uanched  siones  mark  by  their 
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l>rcadth  how  furious  the  river  most  be  in  il^  winter  course. 
Stiddenly  the  road  winds  round  the  brow  of  a  hiH  that  over- 
liangs  the  val1<*y,  and  turns  into  an  abrupt  and  steep  hollow, 
to  pass  the  Menogc  on  a  good  stone  bridge,  then,  rising 
steeply  on  the  other  side,  the  ro.Kj  passes  over  an  elevHtcd 
plain,  anil  soon  reaches  the  village  of  Nangy,  about  three 
leagues  from  Geneva.    A  little  t)eyon(i  there  are  some  ruins 
on  the  right;  and,  after  passing  Conlamines,  are  seen  tlidso 
of  the  Chateau  of  Faiu*igny,  that  gives  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Faucigny,  of  which  Bonneville  is  the  chief  place. 
The  road  now  passes  so  near  to. the  Mole,  that  this  moun- 
tain is  an  imposing  and  betutiful  ol^ect.  Upon  it  an  obelisk 
•  faas  lately  been  built— one  of  thepointsJn  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Savoy.    Beyond  Contamines  the  road  declines. 
The  mountalns.whtch  bound  the  Arve  present  a  bold  aspect, 
and  the  entrance  is  striking,  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  to 
Bonnevillet  five  leagues  Irom  Geneva,  which  is  generally 
travelled  in  a  char  iit  four  hours.    Here  the  horses  are  usu- 
ally rested;  and  the  traveller,  who  will  find  the  Couronne  a 
belter  inu  than  any  at  Cluses,  generally  takes  a  lunch  or  early 
dinner. 

This  Is  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Faucigny ;  it  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Annecy,- and  has.  a  prefecture.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  formerly  ^0;  at  present  they  do  not  exceed 

1300.  * 

There  is  a  good  stone  bridge  at  Bonneville,  which  was  built 
in  1753.  It  crosses  the  Arve:  and  near  to  it  is  a  column  not 
long  since  erected  in  honour  of  Carlo  Felice,  and  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  added  to  the  security  of  their  town  hy  the  for- 
mation of  strong  embankments  y  lo  restrain  the  furious 
Arve.  .... 

This  coiiiain»  which  Is  snrmottnted  by  a  slalae  of  the  King» 
is  95  feet  high. 

The  bridge  is  crossed  in  pursuing  the  route  to  Cluses.  On 
the  left,  the  Mole  is  flanked,  and  the  road  lies  i>etween  ih» 
base  of  this  mouotaio  and  the  liont  Brezon,  the  range  that  on 

*  The  inhabitants  of  a  place  seem  to  have  as  great  a  desire  lo 
claim  antiquity  for  It,  as  for  their  familiet.  DQComenlsthat  only 
record  their  eiistence  for  fiva  centuries,  are  despised  •  The  peoples 
of  Bonneville  say,  that  their  town  was  an  important  piece  in  the. 
time  of  the  Romans;  that  it  was  sacked  by  the  Franks,  etc.  When 
the  Barons  of  Faucigny  huilt  their  castle  is  uncertain  :  in  tht*  ]3lh 
century,  however,  a  few  houses  near  it,  hore  Jhe  nameoCBurguui 
Castri,  which  was  changed  l>y  Beatrix,  sovereign  of"  Faucigny, 
in  1283,  into  Bonneville,  and  granted  to  its  inhabitants  certain 
privileges.  .'  *  .    '  ' 
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Ihe  right  bounds  Ihe  valley  of  ihe  Arve,  ^hich  is  here  im 
ill  cullivation.  The  road,  after  some  time,  undulates,  ai}i 
passes  throuffh  the  villages  of  Vaugier  and  ScioDzier;  b^oo^' 
tiM fonner,  the Talley  ividm  wlieie  Uie  Arve  is  joined  by  tltr 
6 Wire;  a  torrent  that  deseends  from  the  Biiet,  Hows  throocl) 
the  vntey  Of  Samo^ns,  and  by  the  town  of  Taanfnges  fbeii 
joining  the  Hisse,  below  Si.  Jeoir^  enim  the  vmller  Wile 
Arve  at  PontMarigny. 

The  road  continues  close  under  the  Brezon  until  itspred- 
pires  frown  over  the  route  near  Closes.  Here,  crossing  ihf 
Arve  on  a  stone  bridge,  it  enters  the  town  of  Cluses,  turn- 
abruptly  to  the  right,  and  passes  between  vast  mouniaifus 
through  a  defile,  in  w  hich  Cluses  is  buiU,  and  tlie  D^iSAst  ^ 
which  it  entirely  commands. 

ClttMf ,  an  old  town,  eight  teagnes  tmik  Geneva. 

Inns :  —  Parfaite  Union,  &cu  de  France. 

Many  privileges  were  granted  to  Closes.  One  of  ISe  eiliai 
recorded,  is  by  Ungues,  dauphin  of  Vienne, Baron  ofFknetoT 
who,  in  1310,  bestowed  many  municipal  advantao^*  bSai 
consideration  of  them,  the  inhabitants  owed  binri  rnilitan 
service :  this,  exercised  in  feudal  times,  and  the  almost  im- 
pregnable character  of  their  town,  made  them  pugnacious  and 
mischievous  to  their  neighl)ours.  They  often  attempted  (o 
bum  Bonneville;  and  in  I3«e»  sacked  it.  When,  however 
Faucigny  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  eounts  or  Savoy  it 

Sined  iu  object  against  Bonnevfite,  In  becoming  tit^  aeat'of 
e  assembled  states  of  Faucign^r*  end  of  the  admlnistnitIbB 
of  provincial  justice.  Its  history  is  however  chiefly  made  up 
of  the  plagues  and  fires  it  has  suffered.  Those  in  mtf 
1400  entirely  destroyed  it. 

The  population  is  about  1800.  A  large  proportion  of  fhese 
are  employed  in  watchmaking,  for  which  this  town  has  been 
celebrated  above  i  century.  They  prepare  movements 
wetrhes  In  a  rough  state*  for  the  wnt^afcers  in  Geneva  and 
In  Germany.  Thirty  years  ago,  ahove  fourteen  huodM 
persons  were  thus  employed  in  Cluses ,  Maglan  iMooiier 
and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood;  of  these  sterra 
^thpusand  persons  were  employed  at  Cluses. 

For  so  retired  a  spot,  its  relation  with  commercial  men  Is 
extraordinary.  Their  early  habits  of  business,  and  fitness  Tor 
ronducling  it,  has  led  to  the  establishmeni  of  many  natives  of 
Cluses,  in  Alsace,  at  Augsburg,  Strasbourg,  and  Lyons,  as 
^hankers  and  manufiicturers.  The  town  is  miserable  enough 
.In  appeanince,  and  excites  not  the  leeit  suspicion  thai  ricli 
men  were  ever  born  there. 

,  On  leaving  Cluses,  the  road  is  caftled.lhroii|^  thd  JWe  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  benedth precipices,  thai  mark  the 
first  grand  entrence  into  an  alpine  ravine.  The  vaBiy  ii  Very 
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narrow,  nearly  all  the  way  to  Maglan,  and,  in  some  places,  ihe 
i-oacJ  is  slrailcncd  in  between  Ihc  river  and  the  bases  of 
Ijrccipices,  which  actually  overhang  the  traveller.  From  some 
of  these,  a  little  out  of  the  road,  the  steep  talus  of  rocks  and 
iJtones  which  have  fallen  from  above,  spread  out  to  the  river, 
and  the  road  rises  over  the  ridges.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
^ell  wooded,  and  the  scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  wild. 

Before  arriving  at  Maglan ,  the  precipices  on  the  left,  retire 
a  little,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  fdled,  nearly  half- 
S^'sy  up,  with  the  debris  of  the  mountain.  At  the  top  of  this 
talus,  800  feet  above  the  valley,  the  groito  of  Dalme  is  seen, 
to  which  a  mule-path  leads,  which  is  undislinguishable  below! 
Ala  little  hut  in  the  hamlel  of  La  Dalme,  mules  are  kept  for 
a  visit  to  the  grotto ;  and  whilst  these  are  getting  ready, 
limonade  gazeuse ,  and  other  temptations  to  the  thirsty  tra- 
ireller,  arc  offered.  A  little  beyond  La  Balme,  those  who  are 
amateurs  in  pure  water  may  lasle  from  a  spring  which  burst.<» 
•out  close  to  the  road  in  large  volume.  Saussure  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  the  embouchure  of  the  channel  which  empties 
the  lake  of  Flaine,  in  the  mountains  above. 

Those  who  intend  to  go  on  to  Chamouny,  should  not  waste 
any  time  here;  but  if  the  day's  journey  be  only  to  St.  Martin 
or  Sallenches,  the  grotto  is  worth  a  visit.  Its  depth  is  great  : 
it  enters  the  mountain  more  than  1800  feet;  but  the  view 
from  it,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  is  limited. 
The  peaks,  however,  of  Mont  Douron,  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  are  remarkably  fine  in  form. 

Maglan  lies  below  the  lofiy  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arve;  the  Commune  which  is  straggling,  contains  nearly 
as  many  inhabitants  as  Cluses,— they,  too,  are  distinguished 
for  their  establishment  in  foreign  countries  Beyond  Maglan 
the  same  character  of  scenery  prevails,  but  the  valley  widens. 
About  a  league  and  a  half  beyond  Maglan,  the  road  passes 
close  to  one  of  the  highest  waterfalls  in  Savoy,  that  of  Nant 
d'Arpenaz;  the  stream  is  small,  and  before  it  reaches  half  its 
first  descent  it  is  broken  into  spray.  After  storms,  however. 
Us  volume  falls  on  the  rock,  on  which  it  breaks ;  after  reach- 
ing the  slope  or  talus,  formed  by  the  soil  and  stones  it  has 
brought  down,  it  rushes  across  the  road  beneath  a  bridge,  and 
flows  into  the  Arve.  The  rock  of  brown  limestone ,  from 
which  it  descends  is  remarkable  for  its  tortuous  stratification » 
forming  a  vast  curve,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  is  so  denuded 
that  its  structure  is  perfectly  seen.  The  route  from  Geneva 
is  so  much  frequented  by  strangers  in  this  season,  that  it  is 
beset  by  all  sorts  of  vagabonds,  who  plant  themselves  in  the 
way  openly  as  beggars,  or  covertly  as  dealers  in  mineral 
specimens,  guides  to  things  which  do  not  require  their  aid, 
dealers  in  echoes,  by  firing  small  cannon  where  its  reverbera- 
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lion  may  be  beard  iwo  or  three  iimes.  These  idle  nuisancci 
•hould  be  discotintentnced. 

Betwfen  ^  ftU  of  ArpeiAz  and  St;  Marlin,  the  vdlrf 
increasef  In  width, and  rich  fields  spread  up  the  tiaae  ofibf 
IKNiron  from  Sallenches;  the  peaks  or  the  Varens,  wtiki 
rise  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immedi- 
ately over  the  illage  of  St.  Martin,  ^hich  now  opens  to  tbe 
view,  and  shortly  after  the  traveller  enters  the  bustling  inn- 
yard  «>f  the  MAlel  du  Mont  Blanc.  Here,  in  tbe  season,  he 
never  fails  to  niret  numerous  travellers  going  to  or  from 
Chamouii}  ;  the  latter  imparting  their  impressions  of  ik 
wonders  of  Mont  Blanc^  and  their  adveoluroiis  scrambles  io 
the  pretence  of  the  "  Monarch  **  to  the  listeniiig  expeMaB 
of  such  enjoyment;  —  aU  is  eicitement. 

•  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  inn  a.brictae  ciosaes  Ik 
Arve,  and  leads  to  the  town  of  Sallenches*  half  a  lei^ve  km 
61.  Biartin*s.  On  this  bridge  one  of  the  noblest  viem  onlhi 
Alps  is  presented  of  Mont  Blanc :  its  aetiiai  diaianois  la  the 

peak  is  more  than  12  miles  in  a  direct  line,  yet  so  sharp,  and 
bright,  and  clear  in  every  part  of  its  stupendous  mass,  that 
the  eye,  unused  to  such  magnitude  with  distinctness,  is  utterly 
deceived,  and  >v(»u1d  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  ooi 
one  third  of  the  distance.  On  looking  up  the  valley  over  the 
broad  winter-bed  of  the  Arve  however,  objects  recede,  and 
give  the  accustomed  imprasiioM  of  distance;  aboy«  this  riscf 
the  rooantaln  of  the  Fordac,  lU  sides  clothed  with  pines,  and 
its  summit  with  pasturage.  Over  these,  are  seen  the  AigaiUe 
de  Gout^,the  Dome  de  Gout^,  and  tbe  head  of  the.Mliest 
mountain  in  Europe,  propped  by  ridges  of  aiguilles,  and  thf 
intervals  of  these  filled  with  glaciers.  This  one  view,  the  firsi 
usually  enjoyed  by  travellers  from  England  to  tihantuuny,  ii 
so  impressive  as  to  be  generally  acknowledged  a  sufficient 
reward  for  the  journey. 

Sallenches,  about  36  miles  from  Geneva,  is  a  little  town 
containing  about  1500  inhabitants.  Though  above  half  a 
league  further,  the  tariff  for  chars,  mules,  and  guides,  are 
the  same  as  at  St.  Martin;  4hese  may  be  referred  to  upon 
fairing  either,  and  thus  all  disputes  are  avoided;  a  pomMm 
to  the  postiKons  is  at  the'  will  of  the  emp1oyar»  antf  Mf  d- 
tility  almost  always  insures  it.  A  char  to  Chanaounfi  wfdi^ 
oat  return,  is  IS  francs. 

The  pedestrian  who  intends  to  visit  ChamOuny'i^d  retiirn 
by  Geneva,  is  advised  to  go  from  St.  Martin  npf'tbe  tigA 
bank  of  the  Arve  to  Chede,  Servoz,  and  Chamouny,  and 
return  by  the  ilo\  de  Forclaz,  and  the  baths  of  St.  Gervais. 
If,  however,  the  traveller  should  not  intend  to  return  by  the 
valley  of.  the  Arve,  the  most  ^a^reahle .  approach  to  Cha- 
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^biiny  from  St.  Martio  ii  by  SiiHenehcs,  and  ihe  baibs 

Si.  Gervais  lo  Chede. 

from  Salleiuhrs  ihe  distance  along  a  level  road  to  ihe^ 
linths  is  a  good  league,  it  there  turns  abruptly  on  the  right 
into  (he  gorge  of  the  Bourant,  a  stream  ^vhich  descends  from 
Che  Bon-honime.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  a  little  level  spot, 
^  garden  in  the  desert,  arc  the  baths,  the  houses  en  Pavillim, 
fnr  lodging  and  boarding  Ihe  invalids  who  retire  to  tbia  de- 
licious spot,  and  find  in  ibelr absence  ftom  Ibe  stirriiwscentA 
of  society,  a  repose  wbich  restores  the  mind  and.body  toiu. 
energies;  tbe  credit  of  tliis  is,  bowevcr/givai  to  the  waters, 
^hich  are  at  909  temperature;  ihe  heat  of  Bath  with  the 
4|ualities  of  Harrowgate.  In  the  Journals  pf  an  Alpine  Tra- 
Yeller,  he  says,  on  leaving  St.  Martin's,— 

Went  in  a  char-d-hanc,  a  sort  of  carriage  like  a  sofa 
filaccd  on  wheels,  to  tbe  baths  of  St.  Gcrvais.  This  is  so 
little  oMt  of  the  usual  route,  by  Chede,  and  so  pleasant  a 
deviation,  thai  all  visitors  to  Chamouny  should  go  orretum 
by  it;  it  is  a  little  fairy  spot,  hi  a  beaotiftil  valley,  whero^ 
eicellcnt  accommodation  may  be  had  an  fienaCon;  hot  mineral 
batha  for  tbe  sick,  and  deiightnil  walks  around  this  littio 
fiaradlae  for  the  convalescent.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  a 
little  way  up  the  glen,  there  is  a  fine  cataract;  and  one  of 
fhie  pleasures  of  this  place  is  its  solitude,  amidst  scenes  so 
bcauiiful  and  wi|d,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it,  with- 
out a  guide. 

The  glen  is  a  cul-de-sac;  there  is  no  leaving  it  upward; 
it  is  necessary  lo  return  to  the  entrance,  where  two  roads- 
branch  off— one  very  steep,  leada  up  lo  St.  Gcrvais,  a  beau-^ 
ftful  viHage  in  Ihe  ¥al  Mont  Jble,  through  which  the  Boii- 
Fant  flows/ujain  it  falls  into  lha  galfbebind  the  baths;  above. 
St.  Gervais,  tUs  road  continoea  tbrough  the  villages  of 
Biooay  and  Tresse  to  Gontaminea,  and  the  pass  of  the  Bon-« 
homme.   (Route  118.) 

The  other  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen  of  the  baths 
of  St.  Gervais,  after  skirting  a  little  way  the  mountain  base- 
below  the  Forclaz,  leads  across  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  and 
falls  into  the  shorter  road  by  Passy  to  Chede.  Passy  is  a 
village  a  little  on  the  left  out  of  the  road ;  it  is  remarkable 
.  for  some  Latin  inseriptiona,  which  were  found  in  boildinf^ 
Ihe  church;  they  h'aye  led  to  many  con|i^ctures  upon  its  anti-. 
quity,  and  the  supposed^ acquaintance  (tf  the  Romans  wiih« 
this  retired  valley. 

Chede  is  a  little  hamlet,  where  the  road  steeply  ascends, 
above  the  broad  plain  of  the  Arve,  which  from  Sallenches  to 
this  abrupt  rising  off  the  valley,  forms  a  vast  level,  that, 
when  filled  by  winter  torrents,  resembles  a  lake  in  its. 
»iteQt.  I^ear  to  Chede  there  i%  on  tlui  left  a  fine  cascade, 
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"Which  Iravpllcrs,  who  start  at  5  a.m.  Tor  Chamotiny,  gene- 
rally vigil  for  ihe  8ake  of  the  beauUrui  iru  UiAt  Uiep 
over  it 

At  length,  arter  attaining  a  considerable  height  above  the 
plain  or  the  Arve  at  St.  Martin  s,  the  road  passes,  what, 
until  within  a  very  sbort  period,  was  t  lUlIc  lake,  the  Lac 
itmOMBi  frnmwIiM,'  as  from  t  mifnyr*  a  fin^  Tiew  #ftta 
anmniil  of  Monl  Bianc,  loweriaf  av«r  the  tower  raa^aaf 
tnoantalM  was  reflecicdi  IhU  wasone  of  the  little  "  liom** 
In  the  eicorsion  loCbainouny;  hut  a  debacle  of  black  mud. 
and  stones,  has  dascaeded .  and  fiUad  ii.  and  liielakeaC 
Check'  is  no  more. 

Pictel,  in  full  encouragement  of  the  little  vagabonds  that 
infest  the  route,  at  least  from  Cluses  to  Chamouny,  «idvise;s 
travellers  to  provide  themselves  with  small  coin  to  give  to 
the  numerous  little  children,  vho  serve  as  guides  to  tlia 
easeide,  lha  lake,  etc. 

The  raad,  iUll  rising  above  the  spot  wherat  dM  Mce  wm, 
turns  into  a  deep  curve  to  cross  the  bed  ofaviM  tonrenL 
This  usually  finrnisbes  tbe  first  alpine  adventure  to  the  tra- 
veller, for  the  road  can  seldom  be  kept  in  good  condition  for 
a  week ;  every  fall  of  rain  aUers  U,  aod  viprie^  th^  ajHiareat 
peril  to  those  who  follow . 

From  this  wild  spot  the  road  passes  through  what  is 
called  a  forest,  and  soon  reaches  the  village  of  Servoz,  where 
there  are  now  two  inns,  offering  very  tolerable  acconiinoda> 
lioB  to  traTellara  overtalien  hj  storms*  Here  the  horses  of 
the  chara  are  natially  rested;  anil  if  St.  Martin  haTe  been  fell 
befbre  breakfast,  this  is  a  capital  place  to  obtain  one,  goo4 
enough  to  satisfy  an  appetite  given  by  the  fresbnesa  of  tbe 
morning  air  in  the  mounUu'ns.   Tea  and  cofTee,  eggs,  millu 
butter  and  bread,  and  the  delicious  honey  of  Cbamouny  are 
ample  materials;  to  these  cbii^keil  or  enigoiU  of  c.hynnig  ^aa 
often  be  added. 

At  Servoz  there  is  a  shop  where  the  miner&ls  of  JVIont 
Blanc  are  sold,  but  these  are  usually  bought  by  travellers  at 
Oiianieuny ,  wbere  the  eoUeations  are  larger,  and  the  purchase 
it  a  raminiscenee  of  Mont  Mine. 

At  Servoi,  gqides  may  be  bad  to  accompan^f  the  traveller 
to  the  Beet,  one  of  the  sight-seeing  summita  near  Mont 
Blanc,  and  offering  a  fine  view  of  the  *'  Monarch;"  and, 
from  its  elevation,  nearly  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  vast  extent  of  horizon  is  presented,  hounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  mountains  of  Si   (ioiihard.  and  on  tbe  wcsf  by 
ranges  which  extend  and  subside  into  Dauphiny,  the  lakc& 
of  Geneva  and  of  Anneey  are  partly  seen,  and  tbe  yihple. 
line  of  the  Jura  mountains  bounds  that  part  of  theli^iiba. 
The  Buet  is  a  dangerous  mountain  to  visiV  wt^iioot  s  goodl 


fi^viide:  lh»  lile  of  a  yooAg  DaQish  traveller,  M.  Eschcn,  is 
st,ilt  remembered;  he  perished  in  August,  1800;  bla  falf 
«M*ose  from  his  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  guide. 

Servoz  is  the  best  side  on  ^hich  (o  ascend  the  l^uel;  the 
misual  way  is  to  proceed  up  the  mountain,  and  sleep  at  some 
<;lic11et;  then  starting  early,  reach  the  sumrnii  of  the  Kuet, 
4ind  descending  by  (he  Val  Ursine^  arrive  at  Chamouny  ii^ 

Those  who,  returning  lo  Geneva^  would  very  tbeir  ronte,^ 
■hay*  from  Servoz,  enter  Ibe  valley  ofSixt  eiita  bead,  and 
«l€aceiidiiig  by  SamoCns  and  Tanoingcs,  pass  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mole,  by  St.  Jeoire  and  Baillard,  and  enter  the 
tiigh  road  from  Cbamouny  to  Geneva,  near  Nangy ;  this  ex- 
c;ursion  is  detailed  by  Captain  Markham  Sherwill,  whoso 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1825,  and  frequent  visits  to  Cha- 
iiiouny,  and  residence  there,  have  made  him  perhaps  better 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Alopt  Blanc  than  any 
-  oilier  EngUabimm ;  he  says  Ui  a  private  letter,  describing 
the  viiii  10  Ibe  valley  ofSiit,  — 

You  must  start  early  in  the  morning  firom  ChaoMMiay,. 
"wallL  or  ride,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  to  Servoz ;  breakfast 
here,  and  lay  in  a  moderate  supply  of  cold  meat  and  bread, 
with  w  ine,  or  brandy  and  water ;  the  latter  is  preferable. 
Take  the  footpath  that  leads  to  the  Col  d'Anterne.  Be  sure 
you  engage  a  guide  at  Chamouny,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  pass,  or  it  would,  perhaps,  be  belter  to  take  one  from 
Servoz.  After  having  ascended  as  far  as  the  last  chlilets,  you 
bear  to  your  left,  instead  of  continuing  to  tbe  aummit  of  tbo 
Col  d'Anterne,  and  direct  your  course  amidst  tbe  terrific 
dibris  of  tbe  ecrwdement  of  the  Montagne  des  Fys.  Tbe 
path  is  ragged,  but  when  the  pedestrian  has  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  which  he  roust  attain  through  a  forked-like 
opening,  he  will  contemplate  v«ith  great  satisfaction  the 
magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  a  thousand  other  stu- 
pendous objects.   Having  rested  h^re  an  hour  to  enjoy  a 
scanty  meal,  the  descent  on  the  noriiicrn  side  is  gradual,  and 
you  arrive  in  about  an  hour  at  some  chiclets,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Lea  ChAlets  des  Sales,  properly  so  termed,  for  tbey 
area  qlaster  of  bnts,  containing  the  most  dirty,  filthy,  and 
savage  (In  appearance)  set  of  women .tbat  can  be  imagined. ^  • 
Here  you  will  find  milk  and  cbeeie,  with  tolerable  eood 
water,  of  which  there  is  none  <>n  the  Montagne  des  Fys. 
Near  these  huts  are  fossil  shells.  On  quilting  this  spot,  where 
women,  children,  and  swine  pig  together,  you  continue  to 
dosrend  rapidly  during  nearly  four  hours  through  a  narrow 
l^or^o,  whose  beauties  and  luxurious  appearance  are  very 
linking  after  the  barren  and  bleak  pass  of  the  moqntaln: 
cascades,  rushing  streams,  andforcstaof  dark  and  flbipMbg. 


to  tore  are  amoiigst  the  varied  objects  worthy  of  ntfonliew 
At  Silt  there  is  a  very  tolerable  auberge,  where  most  deff- 
cjous  trout  are  to  be  obtained  in  great  abundiUH^e,  the  WtUrU 
this  valley  not  being  too  cold»  as  at  Chamouny.  to  piereot  a 
good  supply. 

"  The  second  day  you  ascend  the  valley  towards  the  moan- 
tain,  called  the  T^le  Noife,  or  Fer  a  Chpval,  which  fermi- 
iiales  ihe  valley.  This  seniicircular  and  perpendicuhir  horse- 
shoe mountain  is  ornamented  with  seven  cascades,  produced 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  its  summit,  over  vv  hich  there 
is  a  dangerous  path  known  bat  to  few,  that  leads  to  the  Fie 
du  Midi,  and  on  to  St.  Maurice  in  the  valley  oftbe  Rhone. 
During  this  walli  in  the  valley  ofSixt  there  are  v  arious  ob- 
jects of  great  interest.   On  your  right  the  Iluct  raises  his 
snowy  head  to  the  clouds;  from  hence  the  ascension  <if  this  in- 
teresting mountain  is  more  easily  made  than  from  Valorsine, 
bein^  an  excursiun  of  ahout  four  hours  to  the  surnriiit.  (See 
M.  de  Luc's  account.  )  After  ha\ ing  passed  the  old  fuonaslerv 
of  Silt,  coeval  with  the  former  priory  ofChaniouny,  the  verv 
fine  All  of  La  Gouille  presents  itself  on  your  left,  than  w  hic^ 
tiothing  can  be  more  rich  in  alpine  accessories.   The  mines 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  are  dimcult  of  access;  most  of  ihe 
miners  live  at  Sixt.  There  areeiterlor  cotnnninications  flrom 
shaft  to  shaft  alon?  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  moui|taiOit 
hlfi;hly  d.ni^icrous  for  those  >vho  are  unaccuslomed  to  narrow 
paths  fand  precipices.  It  would  require  friuch  time  to  enume- 
rate all  the  o[);ccts  of  curiosity  to  be  seen  at  short  distances 
from  Sixi,  where  I  stayed  four  days.  Before  (jiiitring  this 
spot,  I  will  add,  that  it  is  possible  for  ladies  to  arrive  at  Siit 
on  mules;  but  In  that  case*  on  quitting  Scnroz,  you  must 
continue  the  path  that  leads  to  the  simimit  of  the  Col  d^AiH 
terne:  and  When  there,  take  the  left-hand  mule  road,  which 
will  lead  you  towards  Sixt;  'but  besure  yotir  guide  is  acquain-' 
ted  with  the  mountain  d'Anterne,  for  should  hetak';  the  right- 
hand  path,  you  will  have  a  good  chance  of  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Buet  This  is  %  fatiguing  day  far 
ladies. 

**  The  third  day  you  descend  towards  the  beautifidly  si- 
tuated village  of  Samo^ns;  then  passing  through  Tanninge9, 
you  arriye  at  St.  Jeoire  at  the  Ibot  of  the  Hole,  a  mountain 
so  well  seen  from  the  ramparts  of'Geneva;  an  excunion  Co 
the  summit  of  which  will  amply  repay,  and  is  by  no  means 
didicult.  The  panoramic  view  from  its  point  is  oneof  tofl- 
niiely  varied  beauty.  From  St.  Jeoire,  whose  noble  cMteau 
has  been  the  cradle  of  so  many  eminent  cardinals,  genemls, 
and  statesmen,  you  proceed  to  Nanj:y  and  (ieneva.  This 
ihird  day  may  be  accomplished  without sleepirig  at  St. Jeoire^ 
where  there  is  a  good  inn,  provided  you  can  meet  witl^  a 
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char,  which  is  not  likely,  cither  here  or  at  Nangy.  The  safer^ 

way  is  to  sleep  at  St.  Jeoive,  and  reserve  the  fourth  day  for 

an  easy  journey  to  Geneva.  *  • 

•  *•  A  char-a-banc  may  go  all  the  way  from  Geneva  to  Sixt:- 

tbe  road  throughout  is  good. 

**  If  you  ascend  the  Mole  from  9^.  Jeoire  od  the  (burlh* 

day*  you  may  descend  to  Bonneville,  hire  a .  carriage,  ami 

Teiiirn  very  conveniently  to  Geneva," 

The  minesmenrioned  hy  Captain  Sherwillare  now  worked 

by  Knglishmen.  w  ho  have  established  themselves  there. 

From  Servoz  the  road,  after  crossing  the  torrent  of  the 
Dioza  which  descends  from  the  Buet,  lies  close  under  the. 
foot  of  the  Breven,  between  this  mountain  and  the  Arve, 

.^hich  issues  at  Pont  Pelissier  from  one  of  the  finest,  gorges 
in  the  Alps.  The  valley  between  this  bridge  and  Servoz  wa» 
once  a  lake,  produced  probably  by  a  mountain  fall  damming 
up  the  valley  of  ChStelas,  by  .  which  the  Am  descends  to 
the  valley  of  Ballenches.  Near  the  Pont  Pelissier,  on  a- 
mound,  are  the  rnins  of  the  chateau  of  St.  Michael.  Chapels 
and  monasteries  on  elevated  places  are  frequently  dedicated 
to  the  archangel,  and  most  chateaux  in  such  situations  beai> 
his  name. 

After  crossing  Pont  Pelissier,  the  road  ascends  by  a  very, 
steep  path  to  a  ridge,  the  Monlets,  which  separates  the 
▼alley  of  Chamouny  from  the  Yale  of  Servoz.  From  several* 
spots,  especially  near  the  crest,  the  peep  down  into  the  now» 
inaccessible  ravine  through  which  the  Arve  finds  a  passage; 
Is  a  depth  to  shudder  at. 

From  the  Montets,  the  enormous  mass  of  Mont  Blanc, 
now  in  close  proximity,  is  magnificent;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  emotions  it  excites:  but  the  summit  can  no 
longer  be  seen ;  it  is  concealed  by  the  vast  Dome  de  GoCit. 

The  descent  from  the  Montets  lies  through  sooie  fine 
meadows  to  Ouches,  the  first  village  in  the  valley. 
. .  Soon  the  white  lines  of  glaciers  are  seen  to  extend  theni- 
aelves  into  the  valley.  The  first  is  that  of  Taconey,  whi<^  i> 
Awo  miles  up  the  Talley  above  Ouches:  it  is,  however,  so 
mere  a  line  compared  with  the  vastness  of  other  objects 
around,  that  the  traveller  never  fails  to  be  disappointed  in 
its  apparent  size.  Numerous  torrents  are  passed,  which 
descend  furiously  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  cut 
deep  channels,  which  are  difDcult  to  cross,  or  to  keep  in 
repair  the  passages  over  them— th^y  are  disrupted  by  every 
storin.        .  .  ' 

AboQt'Ulf  a  league  beyond  the  stream  Vronf  the  glacier  of' 
iTsconey/.  is.  the  hamlet  of  Bbssons,  and  near  ittheglacief 
diat  nam^'y  which  reafehes  further  out  iuto  tbe  Valley  than 
any  other;  hul  this  too,  like  thai  of  the  Taeoney,  diiar*^ 
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from  Its  height,  the  Moraine,  —i.  e.  the  rock*  and  sVomt 
.  that  are  thrust  forwatd  by  the  ice,  and  ronn  a  huge  em- 
^nnkment  to  the  glacier,  —  is  dillicult  and  fatiguiag  to 
climb,  and  the  white  and  apparently  unimportant  mass 
of  ice,  of  which  the  lo^er  extremity  of  the  glacier  is  codi- 
post'd,  is  really  formed  by  enormous  masses  split  into  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  forms  —  some  m  toe  pinnacles  60  or  80  feet 
high,  others  toinmse  blocks  broken  or  melted  iota  rasteelie 
fhmis,  and  so  ImpeDding;  that  they  eiciie  « shudder,  tal 
the  colour,  the  deep  and  beautiful  blue  colour,  <^  tlfte  ies 
M  iu  depths,  offers  effecU  of  which  no  descriptioii  can  conyef 
en  idea. 

A  little  above  the  glacier  of  Bossons  the  Arvc  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  continues  on  its  right  bank.  At  the  head  of 
the  valley  is  seen  the  Glacier  dii  liois,  the  largest  in  the  val- 
ley, (he  terminus,  in  fact,  of  the  Mer  de  glace.  This  lies, 
however,  a  league  beyond  the  village  of  Chamouny  —  now  a 
kurge  and  important  eonnmmitir,  wirich  displaj^s  almost  the 
baslleaf  an  Enplish  water!  og-plaice  in  the  mest  relirad,kere* 
Urfbre,  of  the  alpine  valleys. 

Chamouny,  Here  there  arc  several  goad  inns,  of  which 
tlie  principal  are  the  Il(Hcl  dc  Londrcs  et  d'Angletenre,  the 
Union,  and  the  llOlcl  du  Nord.  The  former  is  the  oldest 
establishment,  and  has  never  forfeited  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  held  nnd  appointed  inns  Lo  be  found  in  the 
Alps;  where  Victor  Tairraz  and  his  excellent  wife  arc  s<' 
practised  in  their  acquaintance  with  and  their  provision  for, 
the  wants  of  (revellers,  espasieUy  English,  thetmore  comfort 
w«ll  he  fimnd  Ihm  tbaii  in  elmosi  any  ether  iQa oat  of  £og^ 
kMd. 

Tbe  eoslomery  charges  at  the  inw  ava,  —  dinner,  S  lo  i 
Aancs;  breaUhst  t  l/t to  S  fr. ;ked,        to i fir.-rT-Hiiicfal 

warm  baths  may  be  had  at  theiotns;  these  oflSer  the  neal  m- 
lireshing  and  agreeable  laiory,  after  the  iaUgoeof  moinrtiln 
excursions* 

AiOuunoiinf  and  elsewhere,  tha  travellers^'  books  at  tbe 
Inns  are  great  sources  of  amusement;,  often  eentainlng,  in  the 
remarks  of  preceding  travellers,  uiseful  information.  A  most 
disgraceful  practice  has  loo  often  prevailed,  of  renioving 
leaves  for  the  sake  of  autographs ;  it  is  difficult  to  imadne 
any  act  more  unworthy,  for  this  selfish  grattficatioq  mtj 
destroy  what  would  be  pleasure  to  hundreds. 

The  village  of  Chamouny,  or  Le  Prieur^,  as  it  is  sometimes 
esUod,  from  a  Renedictine  convent  established  here  about  the 
end  of  the  x  uh  century,  was  known  earlier  than  is  generally 
IsyiQkiedi  The  original  act'  lor  l(»uQdin$  the  prior j  y^Ute* 
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ly  discovered  by  Captain  Shoi  wlll,  among  some  old  docii- 
iiients  >vhich  had  for  ages  been  neglected.  This  ai  t  bears  the 
seal  of  Count  Aymon,  and  u  reference  to  "Papa  llrbano 
regnante;"  this  can  only  refer  to  Pope  Urban  11.,  and  fixes- 
I  He  period  between  1088  and  1009— probably  about  1090. 
The  gift  vhich  acconouaoied  this  deed  was  of  the  Vale  of 
CtoMQuiif  •  from  lb?  Col  de  Balm  to  Uie  torrent  of  Ihe  Dioza 
mtr  8ervfli-4boiit  T  1/8  leagues  io  length,  by  aboai  8  in 
breadtli,  IncludiBg  the  mountaia  aides  and  slopes.  From 
this  docamcnt  iheorigio  Of  Uie  name  of  Chamouny  may  be 
illscovcretl.   The  words  ram/>u5  3/Mru7fK,  champ  muni,  or 
forlilied  Held,  from  perhaps  its  mountain  boundaries;  this 
name  docs  not  occur  after  the  adoption  of  Prieurc — this  > 
l>rubable  conjecture  is  Captain  Slierwiirs.   The  documents 
furnished  also  a  slight  history  of  the  progressive  settlement, 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  occasional  intercourse  ofimpor- 
imt  atraoffers  irllb  tbe  priory.  The  first  visit  recorded,  that 
of  thebtsBoixof  Oeoeva  within  whose  diocese  lUismouny  lay, 
^as  in  the  15lh  century;  when,  after  visiting  the  abbel  or 
SaUencbes  *  '  lie  continued  his  perilous  Journey  to  Chamouny, 
v^here  he  arrived  m  late  as  the  ith  of  October,  in  the  year 
lii3.   He  was  accompanied  by  the  abbot,  his  two  officiating 
clerical  attendants,  and  some  menial  persons.   The  visiting 
party  performed  the  journey  on  foot.   They  remained  several 
days  at  the  priory  to  repose;  and  after  having  visited  this 
most  secluded  part  of  his  diocese,  the  bishop  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, by  way  of  Annecy.*'  wb^Uier  by  Megeve  from  Sal- 
lenches,  or  from  Bonneville,  the  document  does  not  mention. 
Ci|ia|n  Sherwill  has  published  a  little  pamphlet,    A  brief 
historical  Sketch  of  the  Yale  of  Chamouny,"  which  contains 
the  result  of  his  researches,  and  brings  down  the  history  of 
(he  priory  and  the  people  to  the  time  of  Wyndham  and  Po— 
rock's  visit  in  1743.   Since  that  time  constant  intercourse 
has  been  recorded.   Captain  Sherwill's  memoir  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  made  to  Chamouny  by  St. 
Francois  de  Sales,  when  bishop  of  Geneva,  in  July,  1600. 

,The  flrst  kpowledge  of  Chamouny  was  clearlf'  qoI  a  disco* 
veri  dr  Wvf  dbMi'  and  Poeock*s.  WHii  Geneva  and  with 
6fxmm^  Che  naflvei  of  Chamouny  bad  long  bad  much  in- 
teroii^e;  iaind  their  fairs,  held  at  the  priory,  brought  many 
strangers.  The  ordoririance  for  establishing  these  fairs,  was- 
granted  by  Philip  of  Savoy,  Conite  of  Geneva,  and  bears  date, 
3d  of  November,  1530,  and  three  years  later,  he  gave  per- 
mission for  the  establii^hment  of  a  market,  to  he  held  every. 
Thursday.   This  weekly  market  sUll  exists.' 

l^cssrs.  Wyndham  and  POcock's  eicnrsion to  Cbamouoy, 
and  their  report  of  it,  led,  by  its  puMieatlon  .in  die  Jfiimaro  * 
MniiH,  in  the  months  of  IDiy  ond^XoneyiTiS,  Io  the  etelle<f  • 
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iiii'itt  of  ureal  iiUeresi  in  these  reiired  i^ilds,   amirlst  tht 
itiutit  sublime  scenery  in  iialure  and  al  the  root  of  the  Mlmi 
iirofiniain  of  Europe,  ivhere  UidusaiMla  hare  made  tkeir  ^ 
ffrimage.    Unlike  oilier  places,-  merely  faahioiiabit,  mid 
iTowded  by  idlers,  do  extent  of  participation  cam  lesMB  tfce 
sublime  emotions  and  impressions  made  by  the  scenery  of 
Ihc  valcof  Chamouny.   Moi-e  than  3000  strangers  have  visiterf 
it  in  one  sen>on,  and  of  these,  hundreds  of  the  \ulgar  and 
unleelin'^'  parveiiues,  vhnse  exclamation   of  **  how  rural!' 
iiTordcd  by  lord  Bymn,  Nvould  have  shocked  refinement eis^ 
wiiere,  here  cannot  lesbcu  the  enjoyment  olTered  iu  Ihis  glo- 
l  ioiis  temple  of  nature. 

I  he  f^uides,  mules,  and  all  affijirs  that  can  be  regulated  bj 
I  lie  slate,  lo  guard  against  disputes,  is  here  in  the  hands  of  a 
byudic,  \^ho,  &s  ^dide  en  chef,  has  a  code,  oflaws,  and  larif 
of  charges,  \^  hich  all  must  obey*  All  dfeptites  are  referrerf 
to  bim,  if  they  should  arise;  lo  bim  application  most  be  made 
for  guides,  who,  each  in  turn,  must  attend  the  traveller  who 
needs  his  services.   If,  however,  a  particular  guide,  out  of 
turn,  be  taken,  three  francs  extra  must  be  paid   for  each 
course,    (^imses  are  certain  excursion? ;  thus,  the  Montan- 
xert  is  one  c  uursi',  the  Flegere  another:  if  b',th  be  done  in 
one  dav,  the  compromise  is  ten  fiancs.   A  particular  guide 
cannot'  be  chosen.   This  regulation  is  subsequent  to  1821, 
x\hen  forty  men  were  enrolled,  selected  for  tbeir  Intelligence, 
xmd  the  escellence  of  tbeir  certificates,  wbicb  had  been  gi^ea 
to  tbem  by  tbeir  employers  wben  satisfied  with  tbeir  coo- 
duct. 

Tbe  cblef  receives  bis  salary  from  tbe  governmene,  bat 
Captain  SherwUl  thinks  that  the  new  system  has  serious 
disadvantages.  "  Tbe  guides  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  seek 
to  instruct  themselves.   Before  1821 ,  a  man  was  chosen  for 

his  ability,  his  courage,  his  prudence,  and  his  general 
knowledge;  now.  a  cuide  ki^ows,  that,  being  placed  on  the  I 
list,  his  turn  must  come  to  alfen<l  a  stranger,  and  that  no  one 
can  deprive  him  of  the  benctit  of  his  appointment ;  he  there- 
fore sits  quietly  down  by  the  side  of  bis  fire,  where  be  waiu 
only  the  call  of  the  chief  guide,  and  abandons  all  books  of  in-, 
struction.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  wben  tbe  brigh 
nal  race    guides  has  passed,  and  that  there  appears  no  longer 
on  tbe  list  tbe  names  of  Gotttet,  Payot,  Paccard,  and  Balmat, 
we  shall  see  at  Chamouny  a  comparatively  ignorant  race  of 
giiides,  capable,  no  doubt,  of  conducting  strangers  in  allordi- 
Jiary  cases,  but  not  possessing  thai  iH]recji..e  iuiormauon  and 
useful  knowledge,  which  render  a  walk  uvtr  the  niost  dr'^jry 
mountain  still  more engaging„and  which  often  ilraxvsrnai  the 
pocket  of  the  pedetjlrittu  au  extra  kmc,  as  uo  «.cknowledgiuea|^ 
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of  the  additional  pleasure  he  has  recMvcd  from  the  conversai 
UoD  of  his  gaide/' 

The  price  allowed  by  government  for  the  services  of  a 
guide,  was  seven  francs  per  day,  which  they  voliiaCarily  re-< 
(Jueed  to  six  francs,  the  old  French  crown.  . 

Jacqoes  JBalmat,  the  most  daring  skilt'iil  and  experienced 

of  ihe  guides  who  made  the  first  asrciit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
was  70  years  old,  disappeared  in  1835.  He  went  out  with  a 
hunter  of  Valorsine  to  chase  the  chamois,  parted  from  him 
iiear  the  Pic  de  Medi,  having  proposed  an  ascent  which  the 
other  thought  too  dangerous ;  but  poor  Jacques  was  from  his 
youth  a  goldfinder;  one  who  believed  lhat  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  become  suddenly  rich  by  such  a  discovery.  He  always 
preferred  to  follow  this  phantasy  lo  acting  as  guide,  and  he 
paid  for  it  the  forfeit  of  bis  life.  The  spot  from  which  he  fell^ 
over  the  precipices  of  the  Mortine  is  IfJiown,  hut  to  recover 
Ihe  bpdy  was  considered  impossible. 

EXCURSIONS  AROUND  CHAMOlilHY. 

"  Above  me  are  ihe  Alps, 

Tin^  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 

Have  pinnacled  in  cJuuds  their  snowy  scalps^ 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  coldsuhllniity,  where  forms  and  falls 

The  Avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as.io  »how 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  jet  leave  vain  man  hetowt** 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  hustle  and  excitement  of  a 
visit  to  Chamouny.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  tniyeilers, 
the  presence  of  the  guides  and  their  tales  of  adTentures,  the 
plans  for  to  day  or  to-niorrow,  the  weather,  not  here  the 
commonplace  substitute  for  having  nothing  else  to  say,  but 
the  most  important  source  of  enjoyment  or  disappoinimcnt 
^  the  traveller.  On  looking  out  in  the  evening  upon  Mont 
wane,  from  the  windows  or  the  yard  ot  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
inth  a  plan  for  to-morrow,  with  what  anxiety  all  indications 
of  a  change  are  watched;  how  every  body  is  consulted ;  groups 
of  ramblers  arrive  from  Geneva,  from  the  Yatais/from  Pied- 
mont, or  from  visits  to  the  surrounding  points  of  view;  sue-' 
cess  is  envied-  failure  pitied. 

The  MontanverL— This  is  generally  !he  first,  often  the 
only  excursion  made  from  Chamouny,  with  the  intention  of 
reluming  to  it.  The  ohjoct  of  this  excursion  is  to  visit  the 
Mvr  de  Glace,  the  enormous  glaciers  whirh  terminate  in  the 
fSlacicr  du  Bois,  and  the  source  of  the  Averon,  in  the  vaiiei 
pf  Gbamouny.  *    ,  -    -  * 
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To  gu  lo  Ihc  Monlanvert  il  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Arve 
And  the  opposite  meadows,  by  a  path  which  leads  across  the 
valley  lo  llic  foot  of  the  Montanvert,  where  the  path  rists^ 
above  tlie  vtBey,  throafli  tke  foreil  of  ptne*  wbicb  AMs  tte 
tew  .ef  Cte  moMiitaiiit  in  aonie  ptaeet  rerf  fteep,  aai  It 
MIrs,  or  iMprMllfed  tttvllers,  mMtiM  M  oivles;  appi 
rently  daii|m«i :  but  as  the  guide  is  gaoMlif  to  •itemtaM 
in  all  places  ordiairiiity,  and  there  m  f99Uf  poae  of  dmngif, 
conHdence  if  soon  possessed. 

After  a  scramble  amidst  rocks,  and  the  roots  of  pines  and 
larches,  occasional  openings  among  the  trees  anbrd  peeps  into 
the  valley,  and  mark  the  great  heiuht  so  rapidly  attained. 
Sometimes  cruet  are  crossed— the  channels  of  avalanches  in 
the  winter,  which  sweep  down  every  thing  in  their  course. 
Ilere  the  t^niides  generally  perform  the  my$tery  of  desiring 
silence,  lei»t  a  whisper  should  distqrb  the  slumbering  snows 
above,  and  tNrioc  down  deslruclion  by  dtsplaeing  a  rock.  The 
stcfifkromthesiiDlinielolheridicttlottSy  is  hem  reduced  lo  the 
smaDosl  possiMe  intarviL 

Until  within  a  few  years,  tlie  path  beyond  this  plaee  waa 
impraetieable  for  males;  now,  however,  H  is  made  ^ood  lo> 
the  pavilion,  or  house,  on  the  lion tanvwrt,  which  ia  leached 
from  Ghamouny  in  2  1/2  hours.  This  was  originally  a  rough 
inclosure  of  four  dry  walls,  covered  with  a  lymf  for  shelter, 
which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  an  Englishman,  and  named 
the  Chateau  de  Blair ;  this  has  now  become  a  cowhouse  or 
stable;  and  even  the  pavilion, built  afterwards  nt  the  eipense 
uf  a  M.  DespK)rtes,  by  M.  Jaguct.  to  extend  the  beneiits  of  the 
Chateau  de  Blair,  is  so  improved,  tliat  refheshment,  accom- 
modation, and  beds,  in  the  season,  await  the  visitors  to  the 
MonUnvert,  the  Jardin,  and  other  spots  of  h^teresl  to  whld 
It  leads. 

'  From  the  Vontanvert,  theMardeGlteelsseen  to  an  extent 

of  two  leagues  up  the  valley,  towards  the  Mont  Periades  and 
the  AigiliQes  of  Lechaud,  on  either  side  of  which,  a  branch 
continues ;  that  on  the  S.  W.  forming  the  great  glacier  of 
Tacul,  and  that  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  the  glaciers  of  Lechaud 
and  Talefre.  The  view  of  this  enormous  sea  of  ice  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  these  scenes  of  wonder,  but  its  great 
extent,  from  the  vast  size  of  every  object  about  it,  is  very 
deceptive.  Directly  across  the  Mer  de  Glace  are  some  of  the 
finest  of  those  piqnacled  mountains  which  form  so  striking  a 
featme  hi  the  Gtemoony  scenery.  Tlie  nearest  is  tbeAi- 
gnBIa  da  Dru,  and  still  fhrther  on  the  r^ht.  Is  the  Aiguille 

SLiloikie,  A  thousand  nameless  pinnacles  pierce  the  clouds 
tween  them,  and  seem  to  prop  the  loftiest  of  this  stupendous 
mass  which  is  the  Aigiiiile  YertCy  that  rises  more  than  Ufm^ 
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feet  above  ih<»  (eyel  i^iJH      aad  iw«jrlx  700Q  feet  iiboye.ttir 

MLontanvert.  ' 

Those  w  ho  <lo  not  intend  to  cross  the  Mor  do  Glaco,  should, 
%i  1/east,  cJcsceml  upun  it,  to  have  a  just  idea  of  its  (  haractcr, 
^^UMl  by  walking  far  leiioiigli  upon  it,  two  or  three  hundred 
lM»9  to  olHwrailN^beaoly  4)^  U«  purity  and  colour  in  the 
crevK  cs,  ^hicli €«iinot  be  co«e^V/M ;idltli4aoking  dowHupon 
it,  for  the  fiCoiifs  and  soil  are.  i^ecled  to  its  surrace,  aiitf 
thrown  over  at  its  edges,  formifeii;  what  are  called  the  moral* 
nes  of  the  glacier. 

The  Jarcitn.— Those  who  wish  to  cross  (he  Mer  do  Glace, 
ami  visit  the  Jardin  or  Courlil,  on  the  Glacier  de  Talefre, 
should  sleep  at  ihc  pavilion,  for,  to  a  falif,'uing  day's  journey, 
two  hours  and  a  half  makes  an  important  addition.    I  ho  ac- 
O()iixniiMUitl0D  now  offered  at  the  pavilion  enables  the  traNelr 
io  deep  popilbrtat^lY  and  stMrt  ^ly.  No  person  woula 
▼eiiiare  wlthooi  a  giiidei^aiMl  mk  oiiie»  a  deti^bttoii  of 
cporse  is  scarcely  iiecess^.  The  great  bl^Ject  6f  4^eieiir^ 
slon  is  to  enter  more  into  the  heart  of  Moioi  SlKnc,  to  pene- 
trate into  its  profound  valleys,  and  witness  scenes  of  wilder 
horrors  and  more  savage  solitude;  and  there  is  no  excursion 
from  (Chamouny  that  excites  tliese  sublime  emotions  more 
Jiowcrfully.   J\w  ^niide  shoulrl  be  i)rovisione(l  for  this  excur- 
sion, and  in  fact  any  oilier  where  tbe  visitors  are  not  nume- 
ffpl  enough  to  insure  an  establishment  for  refreshment. 
Bread  apid  tuM  pneei»  focI  wine,  should  be  taken  by  the 
lEiiide  16  l|ie.  f aitlUi,       Voocl  Bieren,  the  Chapcau,  and 
vsm  olliir  frticef  as  the  ^nide  may  advise. 

The  course  taken,  is  to  fMow  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Mer 
do  Glace,  and  reach  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmor, 
where,  from  there  bcin^j  fewer  crevices,  the  Mer  de  Glace 
can  be  crossed  with  greater  salety.  Several  ridges  orr?Jorai- 
nes,  called  arrcles,  w  hich  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  glacier, 
arc  .crossed,  and  that  part  of  the  glacier  called  l.eehaud  is 
Mpepd^  a  liUle^  to  attain  the  lower  extremity  of  that  of 
XWifk^  wkkh  here  presents  an  awful  appearance,  from  the 
wmiption  of  the  Ice,  and  the  vast  and  wfld  masses  and  pyra- 
inids  into  which  the  glacier  has  broken,  from  its  abrupjt 
descent  into  the  glacier  of  Lechaud.  These  fa^ng  in  f^roreitt 
over  the  traveller  who  dares  to  approach  them. 

To  pass  these  glaciers  it  is  neccssarv  to  climb  the  rocks  of 
the  Coiivercle.  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  Talefre.  This, 
which  is  dillicult  from  its  excessive  steepness,  is  not  dange- 
irous*'  A  part  of  the  path  lies  in  a  little  gulley  in  the  rock,  to 
cliinjf^Oiritr  l^kli^  in  some  places,  the  hands  are  required^  as 
well  as  the  feet,  this  pan  oTthe  passage  is  called  the  JEgra- 
ifil^  Above  it,  whers  tb9  Mlh ii'ftsi  steep,  and  where  iSen 
ll|oiBfi*er|j^.tlte)|>^^^ 
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Glacier  ilu  Talefie,  which  leads  to  an  oasis  in  Ihis  deseri— an 
is  and  in  the  ice  — a  rock  which  is  covered  w  ith  a  beauUfui 
herbage,  and  ennrncllcd,  in  August,  wilh  flowers— IhU  i«  «t 
Jardinof  this  palac  e  of  nature,  ami- nothing  can  eieeeil 
beauty  of  such  a  spot,  ainiilil  the  orcrwhiimhig  soblimitY  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  the  Aigonies  of  Charmoz,  Bleti^re, 
and  the  Gdant,  and  the  enormous  glaciers  of  Tacui,  aU 
dicate  the  troth  of  the  poet*8  glorious  descripiioo,— 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  inottnUiBay 
Tbey  crown'd  him  long  ago, 
On  a  throne  of  focksy  in  «  roba  of  dondty 
With  a  diMlem  of  tnow." 

In  returning  from  the  Jardin  it  is  not  necessary  lo  descend 
by  the  Kgralels;  a  steep  path  leads  down  from  the  glacier  of 
Talefre  lo  the  glacier  of  Lcchaud,  and  then  by  the  path*  to  the 
base  of  the  Charmoz,  to  MontanYert,  and  Chamoony.. 

It  requires  five  houn  to  go  from  the  pavilion  to  the  Jardio, 
and  seven  or  eight  to  return  from  the  Jardin  to  Chamoonj, 
for  though  ihe  descent  may  be  made  quicker,  the  traveller  is 
more  fatigued,  and,  allowing  for  rest  and  enjoyment,  the 
journey  is  one  of  sixteen  hours,  from  and  to  Chamouny;  the 
gain  of  three,  therefore,  by  st^uliug  froui  the  Montanvert, 
will  obviouslv  lessen  its  fatii;ue. 

The  FUijere.  —  This  point  of  view  of  Mont  Blanc  is  that 
which  is  most  generally  attained  by  ladies,  because  it  may  be 
accomplished  on  mules  the  whole  way,  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
Anest  in  the  valley:  It  was  from  the  Croix  de  FIcgere  that 
Ifr.  Borford  toolt  his  panoramic  Yiew  of  Mont  Blanc,  lately 
eihibitedin  Leicester  Square.  The  point  attained  lies  exactly 
(Opposite  the  Glacier  du  Bois,  or  Mer  de  Glace;  and  from  no 
point  are  the  remarkable  group  of  Aiguilles,  which  surround 
the  Aiguille  Verte,  so  finely  seen.    The  Montanvert  is  visi- 
ted for  the  sake  of  its  proximity  to  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  the 
Fl^gere,  lo  enjoy  a  view  of  Mom  lilaiic  with  its  attendant 
objects.   It  is  an  excursion  which  requires  oidy  bom 
and  a  half,  from  Chamouny  to.  the  Flegere.  The  road  thai 
leads  to  It,  lies  up  the  YOlley,  to  the  hamlet  of  les  Pres.  where 
it  turns  off  to  the  ieft  towards  the  Aiguille  de  Chalanods,  one 
of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  where  a  steep  path  commences. 
Which  leads  up  io  the  pasturage  of  Pra  de  Viola.    Thence  a 
good  hour  is  required  to  attain  the  Croix  de  Fl^g^re,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  range,  from  the  Col  de  Kalme. 
to  the  furthest  glacier  th-^i,  below  Chamouny,  streams  into 
the  valley,  which  lies  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  in  dehcioiia 
repose  beneath  the  observer.      .  *         »• *  . 

Within  two  minutes'  walk  of  Ihe  Cross  arc  the  chaleta  of 
n^^re,  which  alTord  shelter  in  wdiYonrahle'  weatfaeri  ana 
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tirliere  refr^sbnieni  may  he  bad :  Ibr  sif^UMeing  ii  iorneil  ta 
l^ood  account  in  every  place  in  tlie  neighKournood  of  Cha^ 
liioiiTiy  ^here  tbe  visitors  are  numerous  enough  to  ensure  a 
sale  or  ihe  provision  made.  The  height  of  Itio  Croix  de  Fi^- 
gere  is  about  3500  feet  above  the  valley. 

If  the  traveller  be  pressed  for  lime,  and  can  only  visit  one 
of  the  spots  of  interest  around  Chamouny,  it  should  be  the 

on  tail  vert;  if  t^o,  tbisapd  theFl^g^re;  the  third  should  be 
ihfe  . 

Br€f}$n.  ^  This  etcuTsion  requiret  'flTe  boors  (h>|n  €lia- 
tnoun  J 10  the  samniU  of  the  Breven;  i|  is  fotiguing  and  dUfi- 
<;ua  for  ladies,  yet  many  go  there ;  for  if  they  can  bear  the  fa- 
iigiiey  their  guides  either  avoid  danger,  or  protect  Ihern  \ihen 
<*\posed  toit;  ami  ihe  confidence  which  the  names  of  Balinat, 
Coutet,  Tain  az,  Davassoud,  and  others,  inspire,  is  so  great, 
that  the  ndventiirousdame  who  begins  wttti  theFl^gere  Mf(ei| 
ends  wiih  the  Jardin  or  the  lireveii. 

It  is  fatiguing,  however,  to  reach  the  Breven  and  descend 
MI  one  day,  about  12  hours;  for  this  reason  many  go  in  ibe 
evening  to  the  chAlets  of  Planpra,  or  Plianipra,  the  path  lo 
which  fies  behind  the  church  of  Chamouny^  and  leads  directly 
towards  the  base  of  the  Breven. 

'  this  mountain  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  form  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  Vale  of  Chamouny,  nearly  ihrongh- 
out  its  extent.  It  is  strikingly  distinguished,  however,  from 
its  neighbour,  by  its  ridge  being  unbroken,  arid  even  rounded, 
-though  it  offers  on  the  side  of  Chfl^ioouny  a  vast  (^ne  uf  pre-r 
ci(dres,  apparently  inaccessible. 

About  one  ttiird  of  the  ascent  to  the  Breven  mav  be  ac-% 
roniplished  on  a  mule;  another  third  will  attain  the  cMlets  of 
Planpra,  where  there  is  a  glorious  yieV  of  Ifont  91anc  and 
the  valley  of  Ghantouny.  In  ibis  wild  spot  the  meadows  and 
pasturages  are  beautiful. 

Above  Planpra,  either  a  fatiguing  path  may  be  taken, 
which  is  cut  in  the  rocks,  or  one,  that  leads  directly  up  the 
pnsliirages,  which,  when  dry,  are  very  slippery;  it  is  a  choice 
otiabour  and  difliculty  without  much  difference  :  many  patch- 
es of  snow  are  passed,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe 
the  red  fungus  upon  it,  such  as  Captain  Parry  noticed  in  iho. 
hi^h  latitudes  of  his  northern  voyages.  At  the  end  ofai^ 
hour  from  Planpra,  the  path  reaches  tnq  Kmse  of  a  steep  rock^ 
tvhich  it  is  necessary  to  climb,  by  a' sort  of  open  chimney* 
about  50  feet  hi^h.    To  claiuber  up  this  perpendicular  gulley. 
Is  one  of  Ihe  feats  of  which  travellers  boast ;  those,  however, 
»ho  do  not  value  the  glory  it  confers,  or  will  not  set  it 
a;:ainst  the  risk,  go  on  half  a  nnle,  and  (ind  a  convenient, 
|«ath  by  which  this  precit)itous  rock  can  be  surmounted, 
^boye  it  the  path  lies  up  a  gentle  slope,  Deither  fatiguing 
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nor  dangerous  to  ihe  summit. of  the  Breven ;  this  has  an  ele- 
vation of  about  8500  English  feet  above  the  level  or  the  se«,  ] 
or  50<K)al)ovc  Chamouny,  yet  not  more  than  two  Oftbs  of  tA^ 
height  or  Mont  Ulaiic  above  the  valley.  This  elevation,  how- 
ever, offers  the  finest  view  of  the  whole  mass  ofAf  ont  Blanc,  | 
c»r  all  the  numerous  sites  whence  it  can  be  seen.     The  valf 
of  Chamouny  alone  separates  Ihcm,  and  this  proxiiniCy  ts  so 
f;reat  that  every  peak  and  glacier,  and  even  crevices  in  th« 
glaciers,  can  be  distinguished;  every  pasturage  and  chalet,  in  | 
that  band  on  the  mountain  side,  which  lies  above  the  pine 
forests  and  below  the  eternal  snows. 

When  adventurous  travellers  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  nume- 
rous visitors  crowd  the  Breven  to  watch  their  progress,  for 
the  course  lies  like  a  map,  from  the  village  to  the  summit, 
and.  w  ith  a  good  glass,  every  step  they  take  may  be  observed. 
From  the  Buet ,  2000  feet  higher,  there  is  a  more  extended 
horizon,  but  the  Breven  conceals  all  the  lower  belts  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  as  the  Buet  is  double  the  distance  from  the  peak 
of  the  *'  Monarch,"  he  is  not  so  distinct,  nor  offers  a  scene 
half  so  grand  as  the  view  of  the  entire  range  from  the  Col  de 
Bdlme  to  the  Col  de  Vosa,  for  the  cross  on  one,  and  the  pa- 
V  ilion  on  the  other  may  be  seen  from  the  Breven. 

The  return  to  Chamouny  may  be  varied  by  passing  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Breven.  above  the  valley  of  Diozas,  near 
to  a  little  lake,  then  descending  by  thechililets  of  Calaveiran, 
towards  the  villaRC  of  Coupeau,  a  path  leads  down  to  Ics 
Ouches,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  and  thence  up  the  valley 
to  the  priory. 

Source  of  the  Arveron — This  affluent  of  the  Arvc  issues 
from  below  the  vault  of  ice  with  which  the  Glacier  du  Bois, 
the  Mer  de  Glace  terminates.   It  is  a  delightful  walk  of  an 
hour,  along  the  plain  of  the  valley  crossing  beautiful  mea- 
dows, and  a  little  forest    The  road  to  the  Col  de  Balme, 
and  up  the  valley,  is  left  at  les  Pres.  where  that  to  the 
source  of  the  Arveron,  turns  off  to  the  right,  and  passes  the  ' 
hamlet  of  Bois.    The  vault  of  ice  varies  greatly  in  different 
seasons,  and  the  author,  at  different  times,  has  remarked  a 
change  of  from  30  to  100  feet  of  height  in  the  arch.    It  may 
be  entered,  but  this  is  dangerous,  and  some  have  suffered 
for  their  temerity.   The  guides  generally  prohibit  entrance, 
but  many  walk  thus  far  without  their  aid,  and  their  folly 
has  no  restraint.   The  danger  is,  that  blocks  of  ice  may 
detach  thcMnselves  from  the  vault.    In  1797,  three  persons 
were  crushed.   One*  a  son  of  M.  Maritz  of  Geneva,  perish- 
ed: his  father  and  his  cousin  escaped  with  broken  legs. 

The  scenery  around  the  source  is  very  grand,  the  deep 
blackness  of  the  depth  of  vault,  the  bright  and  beautiful 
azure  where  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  ice.  The 
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^normoiu  rocks  braughi  dqwii  by  the  glacier  fiom  Ibe  tnoun- 

tains  above,  here  tomtejavcr,  aii(f  are  deposited  in  ihe  bcd^ 
of.  Mk|e  Aryc.  Here,  too,  the  dark  forest  and  the  briOhQII 
IfjjMiyf  of  pines,  add  to  the  >\ild  chnractcr  of  (he  scone. 

^he  a<Ivance  and  recession  of  the  tilaciers  socfu  lo  depend 
upon  the  seasons.  If  it  be  hot,  tlic  fj;i()ijn(]  nu'lls  tlic  sub- 
jacent ice,  and  the  glacier  ad>aiu'es,  aiHla\^et  season  by 
depositing  a  greater  quantity  of  snow,  increases  its  weight 
aqd  force.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  maov  hundreds  of 
It  is  not  tfiora  lhaa  thirty  vears  tfqc^  ft  reaicly^d  the 
RIfeat  of  pines,  now  passed  through  in  approiiehiiig  ta  Jt. 

4>  Sfmk  sto^P  And  diflicult,  bringi  vie  visitor  .firom  the 
Mpntnovert,  down  through  the  forest  to  the  source  pf  t^e 
Arveron,  of  which  many  who  are  active  epd  H^QOg  a?aR 
themselves,  and  thus  return  to (Jiamouny. 

The  Chapeau  is  easier  of  access  than  the  Monlanvert.  It 
is  one  of  the  points  of  view  on  the  Mer  de  <ilace,  the  side 
furthest  from  Chamouny :  from  it  the  Aiguilles  of  (^harmoz, 
4lid  le  Biati^re  are  seen  immediately  under  Mon^  Dlauc, 
wMl  th^  .tale^of  Chainoiinyi  the  Breven  andoth^r  i^ast.and 
mmiliiig  oUeeti ;  liiitits  diief  iiHereaHtes  la  ila  proxlaaity 
%i  t|ie  Mer  do  Glace,  yftn^fe  the  glacier  begins  to  lM»ak 
pynmlds  iiod  e^ftiiisyiies  of  ice;  andiMsre  avalanches 
are  frequently  seen,  where  these  toppling  masses  full  over 
with  frightful  effect.   Captain  Sherwill  thus  describes  the 
Chapeau:  —  *' I  should  advise  travellers  who  have  not  seen 
the  source  of  the  Arveron  lo  visit  this  and  the  Chajjcau  on 
the  same  day,  'v^bich  may  be  done  eilbcr  in  jioing  to  or  re- 
turning, from  the  latter  ;  this  plan  is  far  more  preferable, 
and  much  less  fatiguing,  than  to  descend  to  the  source  by 
the  pffth  of  M  WH^t  uaujdly  recommended  be  guidel  on  quil- 
ting the  liontanvert,  and  wliicl)\  Ja  very  inconvenient  lo 
ladies^  the  mountain  being  eitremely  rugged„  and  ihe  des- 
cent so  rapid  that  mules  never  go  that  way. 

•*A  visit  to  the  Chapeau  may  be  accomplished  either  on 
foot  or  with  the  mules  :  if  you  ^^o  direct  lo  i(,  you  must 
continue  alonj?  the  valley  as  far  as  the  village  of  Lcs  Tines '; 
and,  after  having  passed  this  picluresque  spot,  ascend  a 
narrpw  road  on  the  right  band  that  leads  to  the  scattered 
han4et  0f  i4ivapch<^t  continue  through  this  IiAtiNr  by  a  goo<| 
mule  path  beaide^  gl|icier»  until  you  arvlve  at  the  rqo( 
of  the  ascent  to  ti|e  Chapeau.  Uere  it  is  necessary  Uy  matf-. 
your  mules  in  cure  of  a  boy,  vlii(e  the  guirle  conducts  you  to 
a  cavern,  above  which  is*  the  grass  mound  properly  called  the 
Chapeau:  strangers  in  general  are  satisfied  >vifh  a  visit  lo 
the  cn  \  e,  from  whence  the  view  is  perfeclly  uui(;me^  .^.(i^V^y 
asionisiiing. 

/*0n  your  return  from  the  Cliapeuu^  )ou  descend  by  the 


snme  pdth  as  far  as  Leg  Tines,  from  whence  there  is  a  roid 
«m  the  left  that  leads  to  t|ie  hamlet  of  Les  Bois,  situated  at 
lite aanm  or ibeAnreroii*  TMa  cicwriiiMi  mmf  ht^ftmnj^ 
erf  in  about  li?e  hours,  and  irin  prove  one  of  tlie  viont  aini* 

able  and  least  fatiguing  of  those  thai  aurround  Ghamoony. 

"  Pedestrians  wno  ml  themselves  capable  oT  midertakiai 
difficult  passes  may,  on  quilting  ibc  Chapeaii,  contmae  U 
ascend  by  the  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  arrive  npposftf 
10  the  hut  on  the  Monlanvert ;  but  to  accomplish  this  there 
is  a  very  dangerous  rock  to  pass,  known  by  the  guides  by  iht 
name  of  *  Mauvais  Pas/  I  took  with  me  two  guides, 
loseph  Coutet  and  the  Giant,  as  be  is  called ;  and  hav  ing  ar- 
rived oimosite  Uie  Montanveri,  we  traversed  the  lier  * 
6lace.  This  is  dangerous;  but  the  IraveNer  will  baroa  ftr 
better  idea  of  the  grandeur  of'this  ftxnen  ocean  than  bf 
merely  visiting  a  few  of  its  waves  from  the  usual  point  near 
*  !.a  Pierre  des  Anglais,'  so  termed  at  the  A^AI  of'Br.Fa* 
coke  and  Mr.  Wyndham  in  17il. 

**In  the  month  of  July,  when  the  weather  permiu,  a 
large  quantity  of  heifers  are  driven  from  Chamouny,  each 
attended  by  its  owner  to  the  hut  on  Montanvert,  for  the 
purpose  of  beins  conducted  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  to  pass 
iheir  summer  dr  three  months  on  the  slopes  of  the  nnevataiw 
f  hat  are  near  the  Aiguille  Dru. .  Before  they  sire  lanndM 
upon  the  sea  of  ice,  a  number  of  peasants  precede  them  wMh 
hatchets  and  other  tools,  in  order  u>  level  such  plac^  as  are 
thus  rendered  less  dangerous,  although  accidents  generally 
iittend  this  transit.    At  certain  intervals  men  are  stationed 
lo  point  out  the  line  of  march;  the  operation,  which  requires 
several  hours,  and  is  truly  picturesque  lo  witness,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  stranger,  if  he  should  be  at  Chamouny  at 
the  time:  it  is  a  kind  of  fete  or  holiday,  for  men,  women, and 
children^  attend  the  procession,  passing  the  whole  day  on  tte 
inountain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  eitraordinary  and  JB^ 
0ulean  task.  One  man  remains  on  the  opposite  aide  of  Iha 
lier  de  Glace,  as  guardian  to  the  herd,  that  wander  about  in 
search  of  the  rich  but  scanty  pastures  of  those  untenanted 
mountains.   He  carries  with  him  sulYlcient  bread  and  cheese 
to  iMSt  one  month,  which  is  renewed  at  the  eipiration  of  that 
jieriod ,  carried  to  him  by  some  one  interested  in  his  well- 
doing, and  is  the  contribution  of  all  those  whose  heifers  are 
Mnder  his  care.   He  is  allowed  one  cow,  which  furnishes  him 
with  milk:  knitting  is  his  chief  employ,  and  thus  he  panes 
his  time  of  eipatriation  in  making  stockings  and  eontenplai- 
ing  the  wonders  of  nature  that  surround  him  during  three 
months  of  the  year.'* 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  attempted  by  few;  of  these* 
i{)e  r^'cords  ai^  to  be  found  at  Chamouny.  When  Sauftsure 
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ascended  to  make  experiments  at  that  height,  the  motive  was 
a  worthy  one;  byt  those  who  are  impeUed  by 'curiosity  alone, 
are  not  justified  in  nskiog  the  liTes  of  the  guides^  Tbe^  pay 
^tempts  th^se  poor  fellows  to  encounter  the  danger,  but  their 
safely,  devoted  m  they  are  to  their  employers,  is  risked  for  a 
po<ir  consideration.  It  is  no  excuse  that  the  employer  thinks 
his  bim  life  worthless:  here  he  ought  to  think  of  the  safely  (»r 
others  ;  yet  scarcely  a  season  passes  without  the  attempt.  One 
Englishman  went  to  the  summit,  only  lo  say  that  he  had  been 
there.    For  long  before  the  arrival  i he  guides  were  certain 
that  all  view  would  be  shut  but  by  clouds ;  yet  he  went,  and 
now  boasts  that  he  did  it  in  half  an  hour  less  than  it  has  been 
done  by  any  other  seramhler. 

One  of  the  latest  who  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit 
iras  the  Comte  de  Tilly,  the  first  Fvenehaiaii  who  had  heeA 
there;  his  pamphlet,  giving  an  aeeouo^  of  it,  puMisbedot 
Cieneya  in  1985,  is  one  of  the  moit  ridkdiously  nnuimml 
vccounta  OTer  read. 

'  HThen  Messrs.  Fellowi  and  H^es  went  op  in  18S7  they 
IooIl  a  course  to  the  left  of  the  Roches  Rouges,  and  this  has 
jgreatly  lessened  the  danger  of  the  ascent  by  a?oidlng  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  it.  All  who  have  succeeded  have 
advised  no  one  lo  attempt  it ;  they  admit ,  however ,  w  hen 
again  in  safety,  that  the  fatigi^e  and  danger  was  infinitely 
preceded  by  the  gratification. 

The  excitement  of  sleeping  out  in  the  mountain  is  part  of 
the  interest  of  the  adventure.  This  may,  however,  be  enjoyed 
by  going  to  the  Grands  Mulets,  an  excursion  in  which  there 
is  little  danger,  and  sleeping  there;  choosing  a  moonlight 
night  and  fine  weather  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view,  the  bright 
sky,  and  the  tlHinders  of  falling  aTalanches.  Or,  another  ex- 
ciuriion  may  be  made  to  enjoy  a  night  out,  by  crossing  into 
Piedmont^,  over  the  Col  de  G^ant.  This  adventore  requires 
three  or  four  guides.  It  was  performed  in  the  year  1822  by 
two  English  ladies,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Campbell,  who,  with  eight 
guides,  started  at  mid-day,  August  18lh,  slept  out  one  night 
on  the  mountain,  and  descended  the  next  day  to  Cormayeur. 
Saussure  remained  out  many  successive  niglits  and  days  en- 
gaged in  experiments  on  the  Col  de  G^ant :  and  during  the 
prohibition  of  English  goods  by  Bonaparte,  this  was  a  common 
oalhisr  muggers  who  crosaed  it  trom  Switzerland  to  , 
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ROUTE  116. 

CIIAMOCNY  TO  MABTIGNY,    BY   THE  TfeTE  NOIBE ,  XniEJTT, 

Al<lb  THE  COL  DE  FOIICLAZ. 

There  are  Iwo  rooils  wliich  lead  from  Gharnouny  to  Mar- 
ligny ;  one  by  ihe  Tele  Noire,  the  other  by  I  he  Col  de  Baime 
Travellers  are  ofteii  perplexed  which  lo  choose  of  these  two 
passes.  The  general  scenery  of  Ihe  T^le  NoSre  is  superior;  i 
but  the  Col  de  llaline  has  one  tiew  which  far  surpasses  aoj 
in  the  T^te  Noire. 

The  route  to  the  Val  Orsine  and  T^te  Noire  lies  up  the  rale 
of  Chamouny,  by  Les  Pros,  where  the  path  lo  the  Arveroa 
divides ;  thence  the  main  route  of  the  valley  continues  to 
the  chapel  and  hamlet  of  Timt:  here  the  valley  narrows, 
and  the  road  ascends  steeply  on  the  banks  of  the  Arve,  op- 
posite to  the  bases  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  to  some  pastu- 
rages, and  the  hamlet  of  Le$  isles  y  beyond^  the  Arve  is 
crossed,  and  the  village  ofArgenti^re  is  left  on  the  right  hanJ; 
this  is  the  third  and  highest  parish  in  the  valley,  and  is  two 
leagues  from  the  priory;  here  tbe  magnificent  glacier  of 
Argenliere  is  seen  streaming  down  from  between  the  AU 
guilles  d'Argentiere  and  du  Tour. 

Soon  after  passing  Argenliere  the  road  turns  to  the  north, 
leaving  the  path  to  the  hamlet  of  le  Tour,  and  the  €ol  de 
Balme  on  the  right.  The  path  rises  rapidly  to  the  miserable 
hamlet  of  Trelefan,  passing  what  is  called  the  Montets  by  a 
sterile  gorge,  and  at  a  short  league  from  Argentiere  the 
summit  of  this  pass  is  attained;  the  streams  on  cither  side 
take  difTerent  courses,  that  throagh  Chamouny  to  the  Arve, 
and  that  towards  Martigny  to  the  Rhone. 

A  little  beyond  the  crest ,  a  savage  and  sterile  valley  opens 
lo  the  left,  through  which  the  Eau  Noire,  the  torrent  of  the 
Valorsine ,  descends ;  and  on  looking  up  this  valley,  the 
snows  of  the  lofty  Buct  lying  behind  the  Aiguilles  Rouges, 
are  seen.  After  passing  the  hamlet  of  Couteraie,  the  road 
descends  rapidly  to  Va]orsine,l1)e  chief  THIage  of  the  valley. 
Its  church  having  been  more  than  once  swe{>t  away,  a  Btrong 
rampart  of  masonry  and  earth  has  been  raised  lo  defend  it 
from  similar  catastrophes. 

Below  Valorsine,  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge,  abottnd- 
ing,  in  season,  with  wild  fruits:  through  it,  the  torrent  forces 
its  way  into  the  more  open  valley  below ,  acquiring  in  its 
course  fresh  force,  from  the  contributions  of  numerous  water- 
falls and  streams  which  descend  from  the  glaciers  above. 

In  this  gorge,  a  sort  of  barrier  marks  the  frontier  of  Savoy 
-^itis  utterly  useless  as  a  defence:  soon  after  the  torrent  is 
crossed;  near  to  where  a  mill  and  some  pleasant  meadows 
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contrast  with  the  generally  savage  character  of  the  deep 
valley.  In  a  wild  part  of  the  ravine  the  road  passes  under 
an  overhanging  rock,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Roche  de 
Balme :  tm  inscription  contains  some  compliments  to  Lady 
fxiiildrordy  which,  having  been  nearly  obliterated,  has  been 
r0^iar0d ,  with  iditukea,  "  too  Mmerous  to  mention but 
Yenr  amusing. 

Considerable  improveitients  within  a  ftw  years  have  taken 

filace  in  this  route,  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  Formerly;  • 
earful  path  led  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  by  a  zigzag 
course,  over  loose  and  dangerous  slopes  to  gain  the Tete  Noire, 
up  what  was  well  known  by  the  characteristic  name  of  the 
.Malpas;  now,  instead  of  descending  into  the  valley,  to  rise 
again,  the  road  is  carried  over  the  mountain  side,  and  at  one 
puice  a^ery  is  pierced  throufib  a  rock,  in  a  situation  of  sin- 
gular grandenr,  where  it  bveraangs  precipiiouilv  tlie  dark 
valley  benealh. 

This  improvement,  which  removes  all  danger  from  Ike 
pass,  has  not  been  extended  to  the  side  of  Savoy :  Ihe  govern- 
merit  of  Sardinia  seconds  no  elTorts  of  improvement  thus 
spiritedly  begun  by  its  neighbours.   On  the  contrary ,  the 
steep  and  rocky  path  left  like  steps ,  is  only  practicable  for 
mules  — and  for  these  in  many  places  difficult;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  good  char  road 
wm  lead  into  the  valley  of  Ghamouny  from  Mariigny.  The 
latest  improvement  if  an-eitenrioii  of  the  road,  on  the  part 
of  the  Yaiaia,  almost  to  the  Ihmtier  of  Savoy,  by  cuttings,  and 
the  construction  of  terraces,  on  the  side' of  the  valley  of  the 
Eau  Noire,  by  which  the  violent  undulations  of  the  old  road 
will  be  avoided,  and  carry  the  traveller  below  the  rock  of  Lady 
Guildford. 

A  little  beyond  the  gallery,  there  is  a  house  where  shelter 
in  foul  weather  may  be  had,  and  a  glass  of  schnaps  to  .warm 
the  wet  and  cold  traveller.  Near  this  spot  the  road  turns 
abniptlj  into  the  dark  forest  of  Trient,  passing  round  the 
hrow  of  a  moaiA^  coveted  wiOi  dark  forests :  this  brow  is 
called  the  T^le  Koire,  l>eyolid  whidh  Ihe  road  Oirough  Oie 
forest  continues  Tor  half  an  hour.  In  the  depths  bel6w  Uiie 
forest,  the  torrent  of  the  Trient  is  heard  forcing  iU  way  into 

l.u      Noire»  which  U  joins  MoTf  flMiir  atraamf  Minto  the 

llhone.       '  .  -7- 

On  leaving  the  forest,  the  valley  of  Trient  opens,  and  in 
about  six  hours  after  his  departure  from  Chamouny  the  tra- 
veller resches  the  little  auberge  in  the  hamlet,  where  he  may 
rest  and  lelMb.  Bere^  a  new  room  has  heen  huili  as  a  iaUe 
a  manger,  but  the  dormitory  is  wretiflied:  it  m«sl»  however, 
be  worse  before  weariness  refuses  even  sneh  aecoiiMiiodatioii. 

The  liuie  valley  of  Xrimt  is  deqpry  seitiel  Imidst  frine 
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r^refti.  tlie  debris  of  the  farrouDding  mouoUiRS ,  and  the 
frarM  fNY^-ipices  from  which  these  have  been  delaclted.  fo 
ih^  pf  ^in  n f  the  Tiiicy  mocbariei  is^irowii^  sndlhe  HMadoiVi 


9fv  liiiuriatit.  < 
A  Imle  way  beyond  ihe  hamlet,  the  torrent  w  hich  de>r€*n<?#  i 
from  ihe  clarier  of  the  Trient  i>  crossed,  and  a  sleep  fuiit 
leads  (1^  through  the  forest,  ii^htcb  cloLiies  ihe  niountain  >idt 
of  the  ForcUz:  littk  nM>re  than  half  aa  koor  is  required  llr 
this  tfccol.  Oa  the  waf,  another  |ioit  or  terrier  is  poaoi; 
ft  is  left  in  a  waO  which  doies  the  paiMo  tetweeo  cte  iM» 
tain  and  the  iwccipice.  >'enr  it  are  the  rains  oTa  redMli. 
this  is  another  specimen  of  playing  at  soldiers  amon^  the 
Valaisan«.  On  the  risrht  a  path  is  passed,  which,  inrro^sim 
the  valley  from  the  f  ordax  to  the  Col  de  Baime.  avoids  Ilia 
hamlet  of  Trient. 

From  the  Col  de  Fnn  !az  ihe  descent  is  by  fine  paslorajres, 
and  two  hours  are  require^  to  re^ch  Martigny  :  the  view  df 
the  faUey  of  the  Rhdoe  seen  in  the  descent  from  Martigay  aa 
the  Si.  Aotthard  is  one  of  the  most  ccMrated  lo  tte 
The  path  is  moch  didtered  by  pines  and  lieechea,  a»d  tamr 
in  the  valley  by  the  pear  and  apple  trees :  to  tte  in  ig)hhit#r> 
hood  of  these  are  numerous  cottages,  and  many  are  ptassed 
before  the  pilh  falls  into  the  route,  that  leads  fn^m  Marlijinv  i 
to  the  Great  SL  DemardyaBd  tlie  valiey  ol  ihe  Uxaoce.  (Bmi&o 


MARTIOlfT  to  CBAIIOUIIT  BY  THE  COL  DE  AiLUttS. 

This  road  fs  recommeaded  to  tlnse  trarelim;  who  kate 

not  been  to  Charootiny,  but  who  enter  it  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Yalais  :  for  the  sake  of  the  6rst  impression  whkli 
the  view  of  Mont  Bianc  malces  upon  tlwin  wlien  seea  flnaai 

the  Gol  de  Balrae. 

On  leaving  Martigny,  the  route  over  the  Fordaz  is  re- 
passed: but,  in  descending  lo  the  valley  of  Trient,  a  path  tn 
the  left  leads  towards  the  glacier  of  Trient  and  the  daik 
forest,  up  through  which  lies  the  ascent  lo  the  Col  de  Balme. 

Deep.ia  the  valley  on  the  right,  the  hamlet  of  Tdani  Hrs 
in  repose  amidsi  Its  beaotifol meadows;  and  belhreandalMiTe 
thetrareller,  on  the  opposite  side  of-die  valley,  are  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  Aiguille,  Ckom  which  poor  Escher  de  Berg  fell 
In  1791,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  his  guide,  he  tried 
some  fool'-bardy  feat,  and  paid  his  life  for  the  attempt. 

The  path  through  the  forest  of  the  Forclaz,  at  length  emer- 
ges higher  up  the  valley  of  Trient,  than  where  it  was  crasseii 
from  the  Tcie  Noire :  and  the  traveller  has  lo  pass  over  the 
detritus  of  winter  torrents,  v^hich  must  be  crossed  before 
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Ike  foreftl  tbat  leads  up  to  the  Col  de  Balme.  is  entered.  The 
path  through  It  is  eicessfvely  steep  and  fatting,  ofleQ  in- 
tercepted By  the  entangled  roots  of  the  pines,  which  fomi 
steps  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  it  Is  a  subject  of  wori- 
Qcr  how  mules  get  up  or  down  such  places.  At  length,  after 
rlimbing  about  an  hour  and  a  half  up  the  mountain  side,  and 
through  the  forest,  the  traveller  emerges  upon  the  pasturages 
and  cMlets  of  Herbageres.   Above  these,  the  ascent  is  gra- 
dual to  the  summit,  where  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the 
world  bursts  upon  the  traveller.    Mont  Blanc,  from  his  sum- 
mit, to  his  base  in  the  vale  of  Ghamouny,  lies  like  a  model 
before  him,  savroanded  by  the  Aiguilles  of  La  Tonr,  L'Ai'- 
gentlire,  Tert^«  de  Dni,  Charmoz,  B|idi,  eic»,  etc ;  and  each 
divided  by  enormous  ghMsiers,  which  as  they  stre  am  into  the 
valley  clothe  the  steep  course  of  their  descent.   How  glori- 
ous IS  the  *^  Monarch/'  thus  seen,  attended  by  all  his  peaks 
like  guards.     Below,  the  eye  sweeps  its  course  entirely 
through  the  vale  oT  Chamouny,  to  the  Col  de  Vosa,  at  its 
other  extremity.   On  the  right,  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  are  the 
nearest :  beyond  these  bounding  the  valley,  lies  the  Breven, 
and  behind  it  is  seen  the  Mortine.  which  supports  the  snowy 
sominll  of  the  Bnet.  It  is  a  nagnifleeDt  seene  to  dwell  upon, 
and  those  who  do  not  arrive  at  Chalnonny  by  iht  Col  de 
Baline»  oui^l  to  mdte  an  excursion  from  the  Prlear<» 
pressly  toeojoythis  most  glorious  view. 

There  is  a  house  of  refuge  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  where 
shelter  and  refreshment,  with  excellent  wine  may  be  had,  and 
5  or  6  tolerable  beds  are  ready  to  receive  travellers  overtaken 
by  a  storm. 

On  the  descent,  the  source  of  the  Arveis  passed,  at  least 
the  highest  of  its  springs ;  the  path  lies  down  over  fine  pas- 
turages, and  by  the  ehtfets  ofChaiiniillan,  to  the  hamletef 
La  Tour,  where  enltivatiott,  thoogh  scanty,  is  reached,  and 
barley,  oats  and  flax  are  raised.  About  a  mOe  below  La  Tour» 
the  path  falls  into  the  read  to  Chamouny  from  the  Tdte  Noire 
(Route  116.)  The  time  from  Martigny  to  Chamouny,  by  the 
Col  de  Balme,  is  nine  hours.   To  go  in  one  day  from  Cha- 
mouny toTrient,  by  the  Tele  Noire,  and  return  by  the  Col 
de  Balme  requires  12  or  13  hours.    When  this  is  intended,  to 
gain  time  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  char  as  far  as  Argenture, 
the  road  being  good  enough  to  go  over  tt  with  great  despatch 
trim  Chtmouny* 
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CHAMOUKV  TO  CORMAYELR,  BYTOB  COL  DB  BO]f*HOMJKB, 

THB  COL  DB  LA  9BI6NB. 

(Two  or  ihreeDays.) 

Id  tearing  Chamouny  the  road  lies  dovo  the  valley  to  Oi* 
•cbes,  fibete  ii  leaves  the  route  to  Servoz  on  the  right  hani, 
•nd  proceeds  by  the  hamlet  of  Foully.  A  little  beyond  ibK 
another  path,  >^hirh  on  the  right  leads  by  the  mountain  ' 
Vaudagnc  and  the  horilaz  of  St.  Gervais,  is  o voided.  aiJ 
one  is  taken  thai  leads  up  through  a  forest  of  larches,  and  b) 
a  steep  zigza;^^  ( t)urse  lo  the  chalets.  From  Ihe  Col  de  Vos« 
where  a  pavilutu  has  been,  placed,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  ihv 
valley  of  Chaniuuiiy>  Hont  Blanc,  etc.,  which  ^xlends  to  (be 
CoMe  Balme.  ,  ^  ^ 

From  the  Col,  a  very  steep  path  leads  down  by  some  cbi- 
'lels-toWtards  Ihe  deepcimrse  of  the  tori-cnt  that  issues  from 
.the  glacier  of  Bionnassai,  which  lies  belore  ihe  traveller,  and 
presehls  amidst  its  rocks  and  snows  a  most  savage  asped. 
Without  going  far  up,  it  ts  diflicult  to  ford  this  torrent ;  bul 
-having  crossed  it,  some  cottages  arc  i)assed  at  the  head  of 
the  forest  that  clolhes  the  mountains  which  bound  the  caslem 
side  of  the  Val  Mont-Joie,  into  which  the  path  now  descends. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yalley  is  seen  the  beautifully  sj- 
tuaied  village  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Veros,  on  its  fine  terrace  ea 
»4he  .nountain  side,  and  backed  by  the  vast  mountain  of 
Hermance,  the  northern  buttress  of  the  Mont  Joli. 

The  route  to  the  viUageBionnay  in  the  Val  lUont-.Toie,  leads 
loo  far  down  the  valley.  Much  distance  is  saved  tu  (hosi* 
who  would  ascend  it,  by  taking  a  path  to  the  left,  whi<b 
through  Le  Chanipel,  and  other  hamlets,  over  well  cultivate*! 
fields,  and  by  rich  meadows,  in  the  valley,  leads  to  Gmfa- 
niines,  a  large  village  beautifully  situated :  it  has  a  \idih\- 
some  church,  though  this  is  scarcely  rem^ritable  in  Fauci- 
gny,  where  it  is  generally  the  pride  of  the  village. 

The  view  of  the  valley  presented  to  the  traveller  in  des- 
cending from  Bionnassey  to  Contamiqes  is  of  its  wholelength* 
jeen  up  to  the  peaks  of  the  Bon-homme. 
•  At  Uontamines there  is  a  tolerable  inn;  but  if  the  traveller 
•Wish  to  reach  Corniayeur  the  next  day,  it  is  desirable  that  lie 
should  go  on  to  Nant  Bourant,  and  start  thence  early  on  liie 
following  morning. 

The  passage  from  Chamouny  to  Cormayeur  is  easily  made 
in  three  days.  The  travellers  may  go  on  the  first  after  isr 
o'clock  from  Chamouny  to  ConUmines,  Ihe  following  day 
from  Contamines  to  Chapiu  or  the  Hameaa  de  Motet,  the 
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^tiird  lo  Cormayeur  Tt  is,  however,  very  often  done  in  two 
ilays  by  going  to  (^hapiii  or  Motet  ihe  tir'st  day,  as  oflen,  too, 
1)y*riiaking  the  second  the  long  day,  slartiog  from  ^aitt  Bou* 
Vanl,  and  reaching  Cormayeur. 

From  Contamines  (he  view  of  the  Val  Mont-Joie  is  very 
tide.    One  of  its  finest  features  is  the  beautiful  Mont  Joli» 
Che  bases  of  vbieh,  on  the  right,  boond  tin  valley. 
*  On  leaving  Contamines,  which  lies  on  rather  higfai  ground 
nbovethe  rhrer  Bourant,  which  flows  through  theValMoni-' 
Joie,  ihp  path,  after  passing  another  village,  <iesccnd8  and 
crosses  the  torrent  to  ihe  hamlet  of  Pontet :  above  this,  the 
^nUey  narrows  until  it  end  in  the  Utile  church-village  of 
IVotre  Dome  de  la  Gorge,  most  singularly  situated  in  a  deep 
ilell  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Joli.    Up  the  ravine  the 
course  is  impracticable,  us  it  terminates  in  a  cataract  of  tho 
IBourant. 

'  Al  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge,  there  is  a  fits  on  the  15th  of 
August' wliieh' is  attended  by  hundreds  of  peasants- and 
others;  who  come  from  the  neighbouring' villages  to  at- 
tend mass  : -a  sort  of  fair  is  held,  and-  the  scene  is  very  ani- 
mated. 

Close  to  the  church  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  torrent, 
and  a  very  steep  and  rudely  paved  path  leads  directly  up 
the  mountain  side  and  through  a  forest  :  the  denuded  face 
ef  the  granite  on  the  path,  and  ihe  lar^'e  stones  which  fill  up 
the  interstices,  make  this  a  difficult  road  for  mules,  and  a 
fatiguing  one  to  men.  It  leads  to  the  chHets  and  pasturages 
of  Nant  Boorant,  where  the  torrent  is  IsrOssed  by  a.  stone 
bridge  :  the  goirthrOuifh  which  it  rushes  has  a  fearful  depth, 
-iind  a  little  way  down,  below  the  bridge*  the  water  falls  iiila 
a  still  blacker  atid  deeper  ravine,  forming  the  Nant  or  ca- 
taract of  the  Bourant :  it  is  dilficulteveu  from,  above  to  get  a 
view  of  its  furious  descent. 

At  the  chdiets  of  Nant  Bourant  a  tolerably  convenient 
place  for  sleeping  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  erected,  and 
Ibis  is  the  best  place  to  rest  at,  when  a  succeeding  long  day  's 
Journey  is  determined  upon 

A^ve  the  chAlets  the  valley  is  very  narrow,  4he  road  .pass* 
ing  through  the  forest,  which  belts  and  clothes?  the  base  of 
the  Mont  Joli;  at  length  it  enters  upon  the  pasturages,  which 
are  rich,  though  scanty  from  the  quantity  of  stones  and  rocks 
(hiU  abound  :  after  risiiig  above  the  debris  which  have  fallen 
from  the  mountains,  the  path  winds  up  to  the  chalets  of  Mont- 
.loio,  where  the  traveller  usually  rests  and  obtains  the  re- 
freshiaeiit  of  a  draught  of  milk.  Between  ISant  Bouraul  and 
IhcfeS  ehftlels,  huge  masses  of  glaciers  eitcnd  down  the  crises 
,  en  the  sou|b-weslem  flanks  of  Mont  Blanc ;  but  inmiediatoly 
sbove  the  cbAlets  Is  the  vast  glacier  of  trelaolai.  This^ 
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mmI  the  blaik  nx-ks  \%hich  support  it  on  one  side  of  the 
ley,  and  the  precipices  and  dibris  over  'H^hich  lliere  i>  a 
fiasg  10  the  valley  of  Haute  Luce  on  the  other,  aVmitst  ineUt^ 
these  chalets  as  in  a  deep  basin.  Upward,  llie  \ alley  ck>- 
§cd  b)  the  Bon-hoinine;  and,  «i  MtlM  iMiek,  tke  ^hMc 
langili  or  the  Yal  MoBl-Joie  iaaean  boMied  by.  the  ff«fef«r 
ibe  Vanna  abofe  St  llaHin*s. 

From  Iba  cMtela  af  Mont-Joie,  the  path  leeds  op  a  staff 
activity  whkii  oterhangs  the  depths  or  the  valley  :  its  ap- 
Ifearance  is  appalling,  as  the  traveller  looks  down  from  his 
mule,  and  sees  his  foot  overhanging  the  slope  beyond  the 
path.   As  the  mountain  is  ascended,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  sterile;  the  pine  does  not  grow  so  high  as  the  chik*i« 
of  Mont-Joie,  and  on  the  neit  terrace  above  the  chSleli^,  on 
the  Plan  det  Dames  the  rhododeadroQ  .ia  Ihe  largei^  $hrtik 
Ibat  floarishea.  On  tha  Plan  thera  la  a  cairn,  m  k^ap  af 
iianea,  whlcli  haa  aiiatad  fkoin  lioi^  InunaoMMrM.  Taadi- 
tian  aaya,  that  a  great  lady  with  her  suita  peiialMd  hare  in  a 
storm,  and  gave  name  to  the  Tatal  ^pot;  every  guide  adds  a 
stone  to  the  cairn,  and  requests  the  traveller  to  ^  aa  fiaai 
some  feeling  of  awe  associated  with  it  as  a  duly. 

From  the  Plan  des  Dames,  the  path  leads  up  herble^s 
slopes  and  over  some  patches  of  snow,  to  reach  wh^t,  from 
below,  seems  to  be  the  col.  On  theleft,  wild  and  abrupt  pre-  I 
cipices  rise :  and  two  of  the  pe«JKad  rocks  there,  bear  the  oame 
af  tha  Bon-honMia  and  Ilia  Feaima  i$  J^en-Aofnma. 

The  crest,  howam,  which  Ilea  dosa.to  thaae  piaoadct 
is  that  of  the  Col  de  la  Gauche,  across  which  a  path  liaa  thai 
leads  down  to  Maxime  de  Beaufort,  and  the  whole  course  af 
the  valley  of  Beaufort  to  the  Bourg  is  seen  before  and  below  \ 
the  traveller.  On  looking  back,  loo,  the  valley  of  Mont-Joic 
is  seen  in  all  its  length,  and  these  glorious  scenes  of  alpine 
valleys,  with  the  thousand  peaks  which  crest  the  chains  of 
uiuuntains  that  divide  them,  oCfer  displays  of  alpine  ^ei^ery 
nowhere  surpassed. 

The  path  af  tha  col  da  Bon^ianuna  tnma  on  the  lea  ffani 
the  Col  de  Gaoehe,  behind  the  pinnadea  of  rocli,  and  eiiaadi 
hy  a  loose,  swampy,  pathless  slope  to  the  col,  distant  an 
hour  from  the  Col  de  Gauche.  The  height  of  the  Col  de 
Bonhommc  exceeds  8000  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  :  from  it,  the  beautiful  mountain  ol  the  ChftflM}uarre» ia 
the  Val  Isere  (Uoute  113.),  is  finely  seen. 

From  the  Col  two  roads  branch  off ;  that  on  the  riphl  leads 
down  in  two  hours  to  the  chalets  of  Chapio  over  a  broken 
awampy  ground  ;  and  from  Cbapiu  in  three  hours,  the  tnvel* 
ler  can  reach  Bourg  Si.  Maarica,  in  tha  Taianlaise,  by  the 
rallay  of  Bonnaval. 

It  reqnicaaaii  arseTca  hovn  to  go  lh>ni  Mant  BsoiMit  la 
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Chapiu.  The  state  of  the  weather  mokes  an  imporlanl  dif- 
terence  in  the  time  :  the  journey  should  never  be  undertaken 
but  in  fine  weather,  or  with  a  good  prospect  of  it.  On  the 
ad  of  September,  1830,  two  English  gentlemen  perished  in 
•  fnow  storu)  whilst  crossing  it— the  Rev.  Richard  Broken 
and  A.uguatu«  Campbell,  the  former  at  the  age  of  30,  the 
latter  M ;  thciT  >pen  on  Ibeir  way  from  Chapiu :  their  guides, 
who  w«re  capital  MnaMMm,  would  have  temd  ilMir  Mfe* 
ty,  but  the  travellera wanted  raartatiaa  taneel  Ika  danger^ 
and  sunk  from  terror  and  fatigue. 

At  Chapiu  some  of  the  chaieU  are  fitted  up  iaa  nide  way 
to  receive  travellers  who  may  be  disposed  to  come  here  and 
sleep,  thus  dividing  the  journey  to  Cormayeur.    From  Cha- 
piu a  path  leads  in  two  hours  up  by  the  stream  of  the  Versoi 
^^hich  descends  through  Bonnaval)  to  the  hameau  de  Gla- 
cier, 80  called  from  its  proximity  to  one  of  the  glaciers  of 
Moot  Maa^t  and  MT  a  league  further,  to  the  chalets  of 
Motat*   ThiB  aiiimkla  ipol  diflMlef  wflii  Ctapia  tlM^imoar 
of  entertaining  travelltrt.  Tbota  wIm  rcack  Motel  direcl; 
cross  the  Cime  du  Faars,  to  whldi  iht  path  on  the  left,  on 
the  Col  de  Bon-homme,  leads  an  hour  sooner  than  1^  the  de- 
tour to  Chapiu,  but  the  road  rises  1000  feel  higher,  and  the 
descent  is  much  more  fatiguing;  the  accommodations,  loo,  at 
Motet,  are  much  worse  than  those  at  Chapiu  :  it  is,  however, 
generally  taken,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  lime  by  those  who 
go  to  Cormayeur  firom  Nant  Bourant  in  one  day.   The  ha- 
vieatt  daGlMSlv  is,  perhaps,  a  better  place  to  rest  in  for  the 
i^ght,  hecaase  it  is  lower ;  hot  chera  la  aa  choice  of  com* 

The  pasturages  of  Motel  bdong  to  the  people  of  the  Tajren* 
taise  and  are  geaeraHy  aceapiad  hy  a  family  from  St.  Maa* 

rice. 

The  steep  path  which  winds  up  the  mountain  side  to  the 
Col  de  la  Seigne  is  in  many  places  dangerous  from  the  soft- 
ness of  the  soil  over  which  the  path  passes,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  path,  carried  as  it  is  along  the  sleep  slope ;  so 
•teepy  that  in  lema  places  the  boiiom  of  the  vaUey  cannot  be 
distinguished  imawdial«^  hahnr. 

The  author  of  "Eicanbns  in  the  Alps**  aMrollaBi  his  path 
sage  of  this  col  to  Goimafaar,  freai  Chamouny>  and  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  ihadttgdrmlor  pfctaaded;  washaMwMta 
him  to  Cormayeur 

•*  From  these  chalets  the  ascent  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  is 
aery  steep  and  fatiguing;  and  in  one  place  the  idea  of  dan^^er 
was  strongly  excited  by  our  guide,  who  lay  on  his  back  to- 
wards the  mountain  slope,  where  a  very  narrow  path  skirted 
a  precipice,  dad  held  our  coats  |unti I  the  mules  were  beyond 
thepoiiilaCdapgw^  Tbe#aih  «ai  slippery,  from  the  wciaaA 
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loose  8iale  o(  which  il  was  composed;  but  the  precaution  wa* 
apiMilling,  and,  1- think,  unnecessary;  though  wc  cerlaiuh 
could  not  see  the  bollom  of  the  valley  immediately  benetii 
us  as  we  passed  this  spot. 

After  ascend in|^  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Motet,  ne 
attained  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  about  800(Kfeet, 
where  an  alpine  view  of  eitraordinary  magnffieenee  bont 
upon  OS.  We  looked  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  along  the  coone 
of  the  vaUeys  which  divide  Piedmont  from  the  Valais,  iiif 
extend  nearly  30  miles  on  the  easlern  side  of  its  enormofs 
mass,  through  the  Allt^e  Blanche,  the  Val  Veni,  and  ihe  Val 
d'Enlreves,  to  the  (]ol  de  Fcrn  l.    Two  immense  pyramids  of 
rnj?ged  rocli  rear  from  tlie  valley  their  scatherl   heads,  and 
appear  like  guards  tothe'*  monarch  of  mountains  ;  "  beyon^l 
and  below  them  lay  the  little  lake  of  Combal,  wtience  issues 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Doira  liallea;  and  down  the  sides  of 
Mont  Blanc  appeared  to  stream  the  glaciers  of  Ihe  A 11^  Blan- 
che and  the  Miage ;  whilst  Uie  distftnl  peaks  which  overhaog 
Ihe  western  side  of  this  long  valley  or  valleys  (for  dlffereot 

gortions  of  it,  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  de  Ferret, 
ear  different  names)  give  a  peculiarly  tjrand  and  severe  as- 
pect to  the  scene  :  among  these  the  Gc^ant  and  the  Grand 
Jorasse  are  distinguished.   The  eastern  side  of  the  valley  is 
formed  by  the  Cramont,  and  a  range  of  mountains  which 
extend  to  the  Col  de  Ferret,  and  terminate  the  vista  in  Mon4 
Velan  and  the  masses  which  surround  the  pass  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard.   The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  occasionally 
enveloped  in  clouds,  and  the.  changes  which  these  produced 
-upon  the  scene  were  often  strikingly  beautiful.   Most  travel- 
lers, whose  expectations  have  been,  formed  upon  the  descrip- 
tions in  guide-books,  are  led  to  belicye  thni  the*  eastern  side 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  one  vast  precipice,  from  the  summit  down 
to  the  All^e  Blanche  :  it  is  ceptainly  much  more  abrupt  than 
towards  the  vale  of  Chamouny ;  but  no  such  anticipation  will 
be  realised  in  the  magnifiiceuC  view  from  the  Col  de  la  Sei- 
gne. 

**  From  this  col,  leading  across  thegrcat  chain  of  the  Alps, 
we  began  our  descent  over  some  bedsof  perpetualsnow,  which, 
lying ,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  path,  remain  nnmelted. 
Though  steep,  these  are  not  dangerous,  asthefoetsioklwoor 
threeinehes  and  give  firmhess  to  tfaestep.  Scarcely  any  meittog 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  unless  where  the  soil 
has  been  washed  over,  or  fallen  so  as  to  cover  it.  Generally, 
the  snow  melts  below,  in  contact  with  the  earth ;  and  ih/s  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  avalanches,  where  the  mass  which  slips 
acquires  momentum  enough  to  rush  on.   Caution  is  generally 
necessary  near  the  edges  of  these  beds  of  snow,  where  it  is 
tiuQ,  la&i  the  traveller  should  . sink  thro ugh>.  perhaps  lw,o  or 
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ttfrce'  ffeel.   After  a  tedious  dcsreiii  to  the  first  pasturage,  at 
hhe  base  of  the  two  immense  pymmids  which  formed  so  stri- 
king a  feature  from  the  summit,  we  sat  down  upon  the  short 
and  soft  i;rass  of  the  pasturage  of  the  chtllets  of  the  All^e 
Blanche,  to  rest  the  mules  ami  ourselves,  and  took  refresh-^ 
nient,  which  we  had  broui,'ht  with  us.   The  h'fe  and  spiritof 
such  enjoyment  as  this  is  only  known  to  alpine  travellers. 
The  sward  aroand  us  was  endmelled  with  beautiful  flcywers: 
of  these,  the  brojd  patches  of  the  deep  blue  gentiaiieUa  were 
the  richest  in  colour;  the  ^^lpine  ranunculus,  and  a  hundred- 
ether*  varieties,  embellished  the  place  where  we  rested;  being 
st^rrounded  by.  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Europe. 

**Soon  after  leaving  this  delij^hlful  spot,  we  skirted  the 
little  lake  of  Ci)mbal  by  a  very  narrow  and  dangerous  path. 
The  mule  on  which  my  friend  roJe  attempted,  in  order  to 
exhibit  his  obstinacy  of  his  courage,  to  turn  upon  this  nar^ 
row  way;  but  there' not  ibeing  sufBeleni  room,  his  tail  over- 
hung the  water,  whilst  his  fore-feet  wer«  resting  in  /a  nearly 
erect  posture  ai^ainst  the  rocks  wlUeh  bordered  the  lake  :  a 
*  blow  from  Michael  was  the  only  applause  that  be  received  for 
his  feat,  ami  he  then  wisely  and  safely  resumed  his  rout«. 
After  passing  the  lake  at  the  lower  extremity  across  an  em- 
bankment of  great  thickness  and  sfrength,  the  path  descends 
on  the  left  side  of  the  torrent,  which  strugiiles  with  horrid 
violence  in  continue  I  cataracts  down  the  ravine  for  several 
miles,  particularly  where,  in  passing  by  the  glacier  of  Miage, 
our  route  lay  amidst  rocks  and  stones*  the  d6bris  of  the 
mountain,  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  of  which  it  conceal- 
ed the  base  and-  sides.  The  ice  being  covered  by  the  stones 
and  soil,  the  path  was  so  dangerous  that  we  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  our  guide,  and  descended  from  our  mulefr.  We  were 
occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  passing  this  moraine,  as  the 
guides  here  call  these  termin  Uions  of  the  glaciers.  Some- 
times we  were  at  the  water's  edge,  at  others  on  a  pathless 
ridge,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  Doire,  walking  over 
loose  stones,  and  these  rendered  less  secure  by  ihe  numerous 
streams  which,  falling  from  the  heights  above  us.  crossed 
our  path  to  increase  the  torrent  foaming  beneath.  At  length 
we  escaped  from  this  fatiguing  part  of  our  route,  aud  enter- 
ed the  beautiful'  ipeadows  of  the  Val  Veni,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Val  d*Bntreves  by  a  high  ridge  that  skirts  the 
forest  of  St*  Nicolas.   There  are  no  chalets  in  the  Val  Veni, 
but  several  granges,  in  which  the  great  quantities  of  hay 
made  in  the  meadows  and  slopes  of  this  valley  are  stored. 

'•The  forest  of  Saint  Nicolas,  which  we  traversed  on  our 
>YiiY  l»  Cormaveur,  is  opposite  to  some  cxlensive  buildings 
^tibe  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Breava  :  these  were  lormeiJy 
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(occupied  by  mioers.  who  prepared  Ihc  lead  and  copper  are^ 
raised  near  Ibis  place  :  but  the  expenses  having  exceeded  ih^ 
profils,  Ihese  buildings  are  now  falling  lo  decoy.  Across 
valley  we  saw  ihc  beautiful  glacier  of  Brchva  appearin. 
through  ihe  enormous  larches  and  pines  of  the  fure&ts  pr^ 
MDtiog  10  OS  a  aeeoe  deservedly  esteemed  one  oC  ito  fiM 
in  tiie  Alps.  We  now  rapidly  descended  hj  a  imtrow  mi 
Willi  h  fearfully  overhangs  Ihe  lower  range  of  the  giaeier  oT 
ihe  Brenva,  whose  aides  were  covered  with  masses  of  granite 
and  rocks  of  great  magnitude.   The  torrent  which  we  had 
seen  rushing  through  the  valley  passed  beneath  the  glacier, 
and  reappeared  increased  by  a  stream,  which  issued  from  an 
arch  at  Ihe  termination  of  the  glacier ,Uke  that  of  the  Ar^eroa 
in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny. 

**in  the  valley  below  us  lay  the  village  of  Enlreves;  and  to- 
wering high  above  it,  on  our  left,  were  the  Geant  and  its 
pass.  The  road  improved  as  we  approached  Cormayeiir ;  aad 
we  soon  got  into  excellent  quarUts  ^  the  AUierao  deli'  Aa- 
gelo.*'  (Soma  107.) 

ROUTE  119. 
SAIXBHCBBa  TO  l.'HOn7AL  C01IFI.AIf9;. 

From  Sallenchcs  (Route  115.),  a  new  route  is  being  con- 
structed, which  if  it  proceed  with  spirit,  will  one  day  open  a 
char  or  carriage  communication  between  the  valley  of  the 
Arve  and  that  of  the  Isere,  in  the  Xarentaise. 

Theroad  which  bi^  been  mania  or  improved  toMegeve  rises 
direalyupthesteepside  of  one  of  the  dopes  of  Mont  Feroo, 
to  the  village  of  ComUou,  about  an  how'a  ascent.  lis  gay 
spire  is  seen  from  the  road  to  Chai|iOUliy»  near  Passy,  and 
also  from  the  valley  of  Maglan  in  approaching  to  it.  From 
Coinblou  there  is  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  well  worthy  the 
IraNcllers  walk  from  Sallenchcs  or  St.  Mnrtin*s.    It  coni- 
m:in(ls  the  valley  of  Maglan  on  ouo  side,  and  the  Varens, 
aTitJ  Uie  upper  valley  of  the  Arve  on  the  other.  The  Aiguilles 
de  Varens  rise  in  great  grandeur  directly  en  face  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  on  the  right  of  the  upper  Arve,  all  the  peaks  and  gla- 
ciers of  Mont  BtanCf  and  Its  extreme  8ummlt»  are  as  dis- 
tinctly seen  as  ina  modek  i'ew spots  for  sacbproapacts  oao 
vie  w  ith  the  village  of  Corablou. 

A  little  beyond  Corablou  the  highest  part  of  (hei^Nid  lo 
Mcgeve  is  passed  :  thence  to  the  latter  bourg,  the  distance  is 
a  league,  over  a  road  nearly  level.  Here  are  two  miserable 
inns.  From  iVIegeve  a  road  leads  to  the  Pas  Sion,  a  col  which 
divides  the  valley  of  Haute  Luce  from  the  valley  of  the  Arly^ 
and  leads  by  the  shortest  course  to  Hcauforl. 

FiQin  A^Iegevc,  Ihc  roctd  descends  1  lie  valley  o£  the  Arly  in 
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two  hours  to  Flumet»  a  little  town  of  Upper  Fnucigny,  con- 
taining about  1000  inhabitants.  Here,  on  a  rock,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  cbdtcau,  in  wbicU  the  first  t^aron  of  Faucigny  re*-* 

Flumet  is  seated  near  Ihe  copflaeiice  of  the  Flon  and  the 
Arty .:  tlie  fomier  river  descends  IVpm  Ihe  haiplet  of  Gietta, 
by  vhieb  a  path  traverses  .the  Col  des  Aravis  and  t|ie  Grand 

Borand  to  Bonneville. 

Below  Flumet  the  road  is  only  practicable  Tor  mules ;  it  Is 
excessively  hilly  and  wild.   The  valley  of  the  Arly  is  a  gorge, 
deeply  seated;  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Combe  of  Savoy. 
In  two  hours  from  Flumet,  it  leads  to  Heri,  a  village  situated 
in  a  most  agreeable  spot,  surrognded  t>y  high  mountaias  co- 
vered with  pine  forests. 
Below  Heri,  the  paUi,  ija  many  places  cut  out  in  the  moun- 
*  tain  side,  overhangs  the  deep  hed  of  tbe  Arly^  and  altetnate 
'  spots  of  savageness  and  beauty  are  found  throughout  this 
valley.    Its  richness  in  walnuttr^es  is  celebrated,  and  the  oil 
I   which  the  nuts  furnish  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
Ugine  is  a  large  ill-built  town,  containing  3000  inhabi- 
tants, famous  for  its  fairs  of  cattle  and  mules.   To  the  north 
of  the  town,  on  a  steep  lime  rock,  there  are  the  remains  of 
a  lofty  square  tower,  flanked  by  other  towers,  which  defended 
a  chl^leau  attacked  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Saracens.  The 
I    chateau  was  destroyed  in  the  13th  century  by  Humber,  first 
h    dauphin  of  Vienna.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
!    Arly,  and  lies  in  the  react  now  opened  between  Faverges  and 

Annecy,— a  road  wfuch  will  be  noticed  ^.nnder  Rome  190. 
I       From  Ugine  an  excellent  carriage  road  cuintiosei  down  the 
Arly  to  Tddpital  Conflans,  through  a  deep  and  rich  valley. 
I     Before  arriving  at  rHdpital,  one  sees  on  the  oliher  side  of  the 
I     Arly  the  valley  of  Beaufort,  where  the  Doron,  which  flows 
I     through  it,  falls  into  the  Arly.   The  valley  of  the  Doron  leads 
by  a  mountainous  mule  road,  in  about  4  hours,  to  Maxime 
i     de  Beaufort,  a  town  famous  also  for  its  cattle  fairs.    The  in- 
habitants are  rich  and  independent,  from  their  commerce  in 
cheese,  butter,  and  cattle :  their  pasturages  are  the  most  va- 
luable in  Upper  Savoy.    Beaufort  communicates  with  Me- 
geve  by  the  valley  of  Haute  Luce  and.  the  pass  Slon»  by  the 
,    head  of  its  valley  with  the  Col  de  Bon-Hommei  and  by  the 
valley  of  Roselen  and  the  Col  d'All^e  with' the  valley  of  Bon- 
naval  (Route  113.)  in  the  Tarentaise. 

Beaufort  is  one  of  those  retired  spots  in  the  Alps,  whence 
the  inhabitants  issue  in  the  winter  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  countries.  Some,  periodically  return,  content  wilh 
their  gains;  others  realise  great  wealth,  and  remain  to  die 
where  they  obtained  it.  Among  these  are  remembered  M . 
Viallet,^  a  great  punter  in  St.  DonungP^  wfiQse  fortMne  before 
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rhe  rPNolntion  >viis  valued  at  a  million  and  half  francs;  3f. 
<:ornu,  a  rich  banker  of  Paiis;  Bouchagc,  a  hanker  of  Tou- 
hmsc:  Favre.  a  celebrated  silk  merchant  or  Lyons;  and  Jean 
Mollje,  who  died  about  1780,  and  left  to  his  cJescendaols  the 
enormous  sum  or,  it  is  said,  400  millions  of  fVancs. 
•  At  present  Beaufort  is  one  of  the  most  independent  coib- 
mnnities  in  Savoy.  They  were  permitted  by  Charles  Enunt- 
iiliel»  dulieof  Savoy,  to  Tree  themselves  Trurn  feudal  rents  bj 
purchase;  and  in  1772  ihcy  paid  to  M.  Villecardel  de  Fleury, 
marquis  of  Beaufort,  100,000  francs  for  their  emanripation. 
'fho  old  families  of  Beaufort  in  England  and  France  had  their 
origin  here. 

Near  Beaufurt,  on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of 
Haute  Luce,  are  ilic  linely  sihiaied  ruins  of  the  chateau  <ie  la 
Sjlle.  This  chAteau  received  Henry  IV.  and  his  coui  iiers 
Ml  October  lopo  :  the  pranks  played  there  by  them  furnished 
some  scandalous  traditions. 

L'Hdpital  and  Conflans  are  divided  only  by  the  Arly :  the 
former  being  situated  on  its  right  hank,  the  latter  on  therm^y 
slopes  above  it  on  the  other  side. 

ConOans  is  an  ancient  little  town,  with  about  1300  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  strong'  walls  and  de- 
fended by  two  very  strong  forls.  It  resisted  ihc  troops  of 
Francis  L  in  the  w'ar  of  1530,  when  it  was  partly  burnt,  and 
iis  two  forts  demolished.  A  little  below  Conflans,  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  there  is  a  royal  smeltiruj-house  and  foun- 
dry, where  the  silver  from  the  ore  raised  in  some  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  reduced :  it  is  seldom  worked^  and  the 
Fond&riB  Hoy  ale  is  a  worthless  appendage  to  Conflans^ 

L  Hdpitai^  with  its  wide  streets  and  clean  appearance,  is 
one  of  the  nicest  little  towns  in  Savoy ;  it  has  about  I^OO  in- 
habitants,  and  lying  in  the  high  road,  by  which  communicalion 
is  held  with  Uf?ine,  Annecy.and  Sallenches,  with  Chambery, 
and  with  Moutiers  Tarentaise,  it  has,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  good  roads,  been  daily  increasing  in  importance.  A 
diligence  by  Favcrges  to  Annecy,  and  another  between  Mou- 
tiers and  Charnbery,  which  passes  through  1  H6f>ital,  have 
been  established.  The  little  town  contains  excellent  inns, 
and  that  held  by  the  fr^res  Geny  is  not  surpassed  in  comforl 
by  the  inns  at  Chamouny. 

ROUT£m. 

GENEVA  TO  CHAUUBBT  BT  ANNBCT. 

A  diligence  goes  every  day  from  (icneva  to  ('hanibcry,  hut 
on  alternate  days  by  two  different  routes^-one  by  Auoccy, 
Uie  other  by  Rumilly. 

On  leaving  Geneva,  the  road,  common  to  both  as  far  as 
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St.  J ulien^  passes  through  the  Plain  Palais,  crosses  the  Arve, 
and  continues  thrdugh  Carouge  and  the  richly  ciiUlvatcd  plain 
of  the  Arve,  until  it  rises  to  the  village  of  St  Jnlicn,  on  the 
frontier  of  Savoy,  vliere  the  baggageaud  the  passports  of  tra^ 
Tellers  are  eiamined* 

Here  the  road  continues  to  ascend  a  long  hill  to  the  Mont 
Sion,  a  ridge  which  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Mont 
Salve.  From  its  height,  about  3300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  views  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Jura,  and  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Abone  flowing  into  Jb ranee  form  a  line  pa-^ 
norama. 

It  is  a  pleasing  drive,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  scenery.  ,Its  course  is  generally  bigb,  though  it  nodu- 
lates  ontil  it  rises  to 

Crtuet'llei »  S  3/4  posts,  a  little  town  possessing  1300  inha-^ 
liUants,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  dirty  inn. 

From  Cruseilles  the  road  to  Annecy  rapidly  descends  to 
cross  the  stream  of  the  IJsses  in  a  deep  defile,  which  can 
only  be  traversed  by  a  considerable  detour  up  the  deep  valley 
to  rise  on  the  other  side  to  a  level  with  the  road  from  Cru- 
seilles.   A  lofty  bridge,  built  of  brick,  once  crossed  this 
ravine,  about  half-way  down  the  valley.   This  has  long 
been  impassable,  except  to  the  foolhardy  pede^itrian:  it  was 
too  narrow  ever  to  have  been  safely  passed  in  a  char.  The 
Sardtoiaa  government  has,  however,  decided  ujjon  throwing 
an  iron  wire  suspension  bddge  over  tUs  ravine, '  to  carry 
the  road  directly  across,  where  the  shortest  connexion  wiA 
be  continued;  this  will  require  as  great  a  length  and  have 
nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the  suspension  bridge  of  Frey-* 
bourg  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  a  pleasing  drive  by  the  villages  of  Alonzier,  Gaval, 
Vringy,  and  Metz,  through  a  hilly  country,  often  presenting 
fine  points  of  view;  at  length  it  crosses  the  Mont  des  Bornes, 
and  descends  a  hill  side  which  overlooks  the  plain  and  lake 
of  Annecy,  and  the  fine  mountain  scenery  which  surroiuida 
it<  .There  is  a  singular  beauty  in  the  views  thus  presented^' 
and  a  chami.in  the  approach  to  Anoecy  which  is  Uhely  to  be 
lonp  remembered.  At  Uie.  Pont  de  Brogny  the  river  Fier, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Seissel,  is  crossed,  and  in  liaif 
an  hour  the  traveller  finds  himself  at 

Annecy,  2  posts.  Inhabitants  about  6000.  Inns  tolerable, 
the  best  is  the  U6tel  de  Geneve.  This  city  is  in  a  beautiful 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  a  great  plain,  and  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake,  which  is  discharged  by  canals,  that  cross  its  streets/ 
and  which  i^led  by  the  canal  of  Tbiou,  to  fall  into  the  Fier 
at  Cran*  . .  '  *  # 

' .  Aonecy  is  a  ^wom  <M'  town, .  die^shops  .in  many  of  its 
streets  are' under  arcades,  and  there  iSi  an  air  otreapectablei^ 
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antiquity  about  it  —  though  Ibis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  i 
duchy  ur  Geneva,  is  only  the  modern  Iowa.  In  the 
ceAtitry  U  was  kMwnM Mnrnkmrnnmntm^  to  dlstuiciriA  1 
it  from  ^finedaemn  v$i¥B,  iHiicli  formerfy  exisied  eo  lit  I 

slopes  or  the  beaulifal  hill  of  Annecy-*le-vietiz.  Nmeroos  I 
medals  of  the  ftoman  emperoiv  of  ihe  two  first  centurlcier  i 
the  Christian  era  have  been  found  here,  and  inscripliona  sc-  1 

piilchres,  urns,  and  fragments  of  statues,  and  of  a  templf  I 
attest  the  presence  of  this  people.  It  rests  upon  littJe  more  I 
than  conjecture,  that  it  was  known  to  them  as  Ci'oitas  Bo- 
vis,  or  according  to  some  bewildered  anti(]uarians,  atsDinia  or 
Vignitia;  no  monument,  or  MS,  authorises  one  or  ibe  other. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Annecy  is  by  the  emperor  Lotbairc, 
who  gave  it,  under  the  name  of  Attiierifteiim»  to  liis  wife, 
Tielberge,  as  proYedby  adocmneiUy  bearing  date  Canary 
11.  M7. 

In  the  12th  century,  the  present  Annecy  was  distingnidbed 
from  Annecy4e*vieux,  by  WilUam  I.  Comte  of  th»  CiMlevois. 
When  the  house  of  Geneva  became  extinct,  Annecy  passed 
into  that  of  Savoy.  In  liia  it  was  totally  burnt.  To  assist  in 
restoring  the  inhabitants  to  their  town,  Amadcus  VIII.  duke 
of  Savoy,  gave  them  many  privileges,  and  enabled  theiw  to 
establish  flax  spinning  works,  which  have  continued  to  be  its 

£rincipal  manufacture.  In  1630,  the  plague  almost  depopu- 
ited  the  town,  and  destroyed  or  dispersed  the  workmen. 
Yieiar  Amadcai  I.  cOenmdi  eslmbbed  htm  foar  silk 
mills;  these  wel«  destrored by  fire  dming  the wmr  «r t6tl. 

In  i7M,  daring  violent  dispttles  among  the  dilTereiit  ma- 
naihetaim  of  Annecy,  a  large  establishment  for  the  ma- 
nuCsicture  of  lists,  which  had  existed  for  a  century  and  half, 
was  destroyed,  as  well  as  others  for  the  production  of  worsted 
stockings.  At  the  same  time  were  destroyed  the  manufac- 
tory of  the  fire  arms  of  Collin,  famous  in  its  day,  and  ex- 
tensive works  for  scythes,  reaping  hooks,  and  cutlery; 
perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  Europe  whose  history  has  been 
so  long  associated  with  manufactures  as  Annecy.  The  linen 
Meaiteiries  estabUshed  in  t$60^  which  have  always  soMined 
a  high  reiMtli^ii,  ata  stfillloalihing.  Eneowagedbrf  Ma* 
potoHi,  iraen  Savoy  was  under  the  French  government  M . 
Duport,  now  the  Baron  Duport  of  Turin,  established  hero  the 
first  cotton  wori&s;  these  still  flourish.  He  subseqtienitf  es- 
tablished those  at  Pont  in  Yal  d^Orca.  (Route  111. ) 

Even  now  the  manufactures  of  Annecy  are  not  all  enume- 
rated ;  there  are  others  of  black  glass— of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
printed  cottons,  etc.,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  fine  vein 
of  coal  is  worked,  at  Entreverne,  —  and  at  the  village  of Crans 
there  are  oil,  corn,  and  fulling  miUs  on  the  Fier,  and  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
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The  active  inhabitants  of  Annccy  linvn  always  sought  new 
'iianncls  for  their  industry — (hey  fi)iin(l  this. to  be  nt^cessaiy 
II  order  lo  procure  subsistence  for  the  population  of  iho 
Hty,  when  its  numerous  convents  were  suppressed:  It  has 
now  sqbstituled  industry  and  independence  for  idleness  and 
befrgary. 

There  are  many  objects  or  interest  among  the  public  buil- 
dings of  Annecy  — the  ancient  rhAlcau,  the  residence  of  Gc- 
ncvois-Nemours — the  old  Bishop's  palace— the  Cathedral,  wilh 
its  sanctuary^  where  aredeposited  the  relics  of  Saint  Francis 
<Ie  Sales,  and  the  Mere  (Sainle)  Chaplal :  scandal  has  been 
V)usy  with  their  names.  The  translation  of  the  relics  of  the 
former  was  made  on  the  28th  of  May  1800,  with  great  cere- 
tiiony;  the  following  day  those  of  Sainte  Jeanne-Fran(oi:)e 
Fr^iniol  de  Chantal  were  transferred  wilh  equal  solemnity. 

The  lender  friendship  that  long  subsisted  between  St. 
Franels  de  Sales  and  la  Mere  Chantal.  has  given  to  thfir 
memory,  and  relics,  with  pious  (Catholics,  a  degree  of  In-, 
terest  similar  to  that  excited  by  the  remains  of  Abelard  and 
Eloise. 

**  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  descended  from  Ihe  noble  fa-. 
m!\y  of  de  Sales  in  Savoy:  he  was  born  in  1567,  having  de-j 
voted  himself  to  the  chtin  h,  and  evinced  great  zeal  and  elo- 
quence in  its  defence.    He  was  ordained  prince  and  bishop 
of  Geneva,  by  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  for  the  popes  assume  I 
the  right  to  confer  these  titles  long  after  the  reformed  religion 
had  been  establisbed  at  Geneva.  Annefy  being  made  the 
bishoD^s  seat  when  the  Genevese  eipellofl  the  chapter  from 
their  city,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  died  at  Lyons  in  1622,  arid 
was  buried  at  Annecy.   His  canonisation  took  place  in 
1665;  but  before  that  event  his  remains  were  so  highly  va- 
lued by  the  inhabitants,  that  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1630,  one  of  the  six  articles  of  capitulation  stipu- 
lated that  the  body  of  the  venerable  Francis  de  Sales  should 
neVer  be  removed  from  the  cily."^ —  BakewelVs  Tour  in  the 
Tarentaise.       •       ,  . .  • 

*   At  tbelower  extremity  of  the  lake  there  is  a  beautiful  pro-> 
menade,  Wh^re- fairs  and  public  amusements  are  held.  The 
views  from  it  of  the  mountain  add  the  lake  are  fine.  The  level  ' 
of  the  lake  is  about  1400  feet  above  that  of  the  sea;  it  abounds' 
in  fine  Osh;  among  those  least  known  to  travellers  are  the 
lotte,  and  a  fish  peculiar  to  this  lake  the  vairon. 

A  good  road  carried  along  the  south-west  shores  oT  the  lake 
leads  to  Faverges.  About  two  thirds  of  the  distance  is  the 
Chateau  Doing,  placed  on  a  neck  of  land  which  rims  out 
into  the  lake-^here  many  str^mgers  come  to  board  and  lodge 
during  the  summer,  and  enjov  the  mpst  delightful  c\cur-« 
sions  in  its  delicious  neighbourhood. 
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4.3V    Route  120. — Faverge^ — Aix  les  Bains, 

The  bcsl  way  lo  gel  lo  the  ChAleau  Duing  is  by  the  lotc. 
a  boat  may  he  In  red  for  a  Tew  francs,  and  a  boatman  lo 
iherc.  In  asccn(lin{5  Ihc  lake,  an  opening  in  the  lofly  moun- 
lains  which  bound  its  norlh-easlern  side,  discloses  ihe  iAa^ 
lean  of  Mcnlhon,  on  Ihe  delicious  slopes  of  a  recess:  hm 
Si.  Bernard,  ihe  Apostle  of  Ihe  Alps,**  was  born,  and  liii* 
place  of  his  nativity,  independent  of  its  local  beauty,  canuoi 
fail  lo  inleresl  the  traveller.    (Koule  108.) 

A  road  leads  up  by  Mcnlhon,  and  across  the  mounlaiB 
above  into  the  valley  of  Thoncs,  one  of  the  most  retired,  an-i 
unfrequented,  by  strangers,  in  Savoy.  It  may  be  visiicJ 
in  going  from  Annecy  to  Bonneville,  on  the  road  lo  Cba- 
mouny,  for  a  road  leads  there  in  8  hours  through  Thuue> 
and  Entrcmont,  an  excursion  offering  much  beaulilul  scenen, 
and  very  little  known.  Opposite  the  Chateau  Duing,  i.* 
Tailoircs,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  chemist  BerihoIlcL 

From  the  Chateau  Duing,  the  road  to  Favergcs  cominuf* 
up  the  valley  of  Eau  Morte  about  three  miles;  it  is  so 
nearly  level,  that  the  plain  of  the  valley  is  often  inundated. 

Favergfcs ,  has  a  population  of  about  2000,-  it  is  beautifully 
situated  amidst  wooded  slopes  and  ?nounlains;  it  is  weli 
cultivated,  and  abounds  in  rich  meadows.  It  was  known  in 
the  12th  century  as  Fabricarium,  a  name  arising  from  ii< 
numerous  forges  for  copper  and  iron.  Its  reputation  ha> 
not  decreased ;  there  are  now  silk  mills  established  there, 
manufactories  of  cutlery,  and  tanneries;  and  since  the 
completion  of  the  road  by  Ugine  into  the  Tarcnlaise  it  i:^ 
daily  improving.   Its  old  castle  is  finely  situated.  \ 

A  slight  elevation  divides  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eau  Morte  from  that  of  the  stream  of  Monthoux,  which  runs 
into  the  Arly  at  Ugine  (Route  11«.)  The  valley  of  Monthoui 
is  richly  wooded  and  picturesque.  There  is,  however,  a 
much  shorter  way  than  .  by  Ugine  to  rilopilal  Conflaii;:; 
two  hours  may  be  gained  by  going  there  over  the  niountains 
by  Ihe  Col  de  Tamie. 

"if  the  traveller  have  time,  a  short  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Annecy  lo  Annecy-le-Vieux;  where,  on  the  inner  and 
southern  angle  of  the  tower,  will  be  found  the  following 
inscription:— 

JOVI.  .  .  0.  .  .  MAXIMO. 

L.  VINICIUS  SEVEBUS  

SUO  ET  L.  VINICII  LATINI  PATRIS  SUI 
NOMINE  DAT.  All  AM. 

The  eslabli.'ihmenl  at  Cran  of  the  hydraulic  machines  for 
the  drainage  of  the  lake,  are  also  deserving  of  a  visit. 

From  Annecy  lo  Aix  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The 
road  passes  through  the  villages  of  Vieugy  andBalmoul  tp 
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Ally,  a  villajKtf  containing  about  800  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Charon,  and  one  of  the  moist  remarkable  objects 
between  Annecy  and  Aix  is  its  fine  bridge— a  single  arcb 
of  great  height  and  span,  ivhich  is  thrown  across  the  (^h^ron* 
nt  Alby.  This  village  was  more  important. formerly  >vhen 
the  Comles  of  Geneva  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  castles, 
of  which  some  traces  exist,  which  were  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  valley.  Beyond 
Alby  the  route  is  without  particular  interest,  except  at 

,Albens  (2  1/2  posts),  a  village  of  1000  inhabitants,  where 
coins  of  .Claudian,  Antoninus,  Gallienus,  and  other  empe- 
rors have  been  found.  Beyond  Albens  the  road  soon  des- 
cends, and  overlooks  the  plain  of  Aii,  where  that  town,  the 
lake  of  Bourgct,  and  the  basin  of  Cha'hib^ry,  bounded  by 
Ihe  Mont  du  Chat,  the  Mont  d'Azi,  the  Mont  Granier,  |ire- 
8f  nt  a  scene  of  singular  beauty. 

Aix  les  Bains,  *  Inn,  Hdtel  de  la  Poste.   There  are  nu- 
merous boarding-houses;  thatof  M. Guillaud  and  theMaisoii 
Vernat,  are  recommended.  Charges,  board  and  lodging,  6  (r. 
a-day  ;  baths  in  the  house  at  1  fr.  20  c. ;  douches  1  1/2  fr. 
*  This  watering  place  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Aquae  Gratians,  and  it  is  still  resorted  to  on  account 
of  its  mineral  springs,  and  of  Uie  attraetions  of  the  beauiifut- 
connthr  rdund  il,  by  more  than  ttOQ  visitors  yei^rly.  Tho 
lawn  itself  ii  situated  at  a  JilUe  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
pretty  Lac  de  Bourget,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants;  In 
Itself  it  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  lo  promote  the  accommodation  or  amusement  of 
strangers.  It  contains  several  Roman liemains ,  a  Triumphal 
Arch,  in  a  debased  Doric  style,  probably  of  the  3d  or  4lli  cen- 
tury, raised  by  T.  Pompeius  Campanus,  a  portion  of  an  Ionic 
Temp26  of  Diana  or  Venus,  and  a  Vapour  Bath,  lined  with 
bricks  and  mable,  with  hypocaust,  and  pipes  for  the  waiei:> 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state. 

Its  Mineral  Springs  are  wann  and  sulphureonst  thef 
have  a  temperature  varying  between  ItO®  and  117*^  Fahr. 
The  Alum  Spring  (incorrectly  so  called,  as  it  contains  .no 
alum)  issues  from  beneath  an  antique  arcb;  it  is  party  em- 
ployed in  douching  horses. 

The  Sulphur  Spring  is  exceedingly  copious;  it  is  drank  at  the 
source,  and  is  good  for  correcting  derangement  of  the  digestive  ' 
organs.  These  waters,  however,  are  chiefly  employed  for  baths, 
and  above  all  for  douche  baths.  A  handsome  bath-house  has 
been  built  by  a  former  king  of  Sardinia,  into  the  apartments 
of  Which  the  iml  water  is  ultrodueed  In  streams,  which  des- 


*  See  Gukh  de  l^Stranger  aux  Bau»  d*Aix\  by  ^chard^  in-lS, 
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ccfid  froiD  a  heighlof eight  orlen  feelapoa  the  paUeai.  Jlllcr 
midergoiog  the  doochwg  process,  which  consists  in  henag  ik 
water  aiipKed  to  ?arioits  parts  of  the  body,  while  they  are. 

at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  brisk  friction  by  the  hands 
of  two  altendaDis,  the  (latient  is  wrapped  up,  dripping  wet, 
in  a  blanket,  carried  borne  in  a  sedan-chair,  aiui  pal  iolot 
warm  bed.    A  brisk  perspiration  succeeds.  | 

Balls  arc  given  twice  a  week  durins:  the  season  in  tbe 
room  at  tbe  Cassino^  where  there  is  also  a  rea€iiDg-roois. 
Gaming  is  prohibited.  ' 

A  portion  of  the  time  not  occi^Ned  in  theibathiog  process 
may  be  agreeably  employed  In  rides  and  wales  in  tlie  ne^ 
bourhood,  whose  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  canmitC^l* 
afford  pleasure  and  amnsement.  The  favourite  excarsioD 
U  io  Haul e-Combe  on  the  opposite*  or  north— west  shore  of 
the  Lac  du  Bourjret  fBor^helto).   This  monastery,  beaati- 
fully  situated  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  or  the 
Blont  dti  Chat,  was  founded  in  1125.    Its  Gothic  chapels 
were  the  burial-places  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  canons  of 
Citeaux,  etc.    Among  them  is  an  archbishop  of  Canlorbun, 
son  of  Count  i  homes  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1270.  Tiie 
building  was  pillaged  and  desecrated  at  the  French  revoia- 
tion ;  the  coffins  were  opened  and  rifled,  and  the  montmcnts, 
paintings,  and  stained  glass  broiien  and  eflGMred.  Bwas, 
however,  restored  by  Giarles  Felii,  king  ofSardinM,  as 
neariy  as  possible  to  its  original  condition;  the  tombs  have 
i>eea  renovated,  the  walls  painted  afresh,  and  the  windows 
replenished  w  ith  Bohemian  glass.   About  half  a  mile  behind 
the  abbey  is  ao  iotermittent  spring,  called  Fontaine  d$t 
Merveilles. 

The  west  shore  of  the  lake  consists  of  a  tall  precipice  of 
limestone,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  extending  from  Haute-Combe  to  the  castle  of  Bor- 
deaux One  of  the  medilations  of  Lamartihe,  that  entitled  **hd 
Lac,"  was  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  this  apt.  Behind 
Jlord^au  commences  the  ascent  of  the  Mont  du  Chat;  the 
probable  rente  of  Hannibal;  the  old  Roman  road  has  been 
recently  replaced  by  a  fine  causeway,  skilfully  conducted  in 
zigzags  up  the  hill. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  the  lake  was  the  castle  of  Bour- 
get,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Savoy,  down  to 
the  time  of  Amadeus  V.  or  the  Great,  who  was  born  in  it  in 
12i9.  He  sent  for  the  painter  Giorgio  di  Aquila,  a  pupil  of 
Giotto,  to  decorate  its  interior ;  and  some  fragments  of  fresco, 
now  nearly  effaced,  in  a  cabinet  formed  in  the  thickaass  of 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers,  are  probably  a  part  of  bis  work. 

Chambbrt  ( 9  posts),  the  route  Arom  Aix,  is  very  beautifhl 
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ns  it  ptisscs  below  the  finely  wooded  slopes  of  the  Mont 
tl'Azi,  and  Dent  de  IVivolet,  its  undulalions  ofleii  pieseiiiiiig 
'Vte^KS  of  the  lake  of  Bourgel  and  the  fine  range  of  the  Moni 
citi  Chat.  The  approach  to  Gbanib^ry  (Route  127.)  is  high-u 
1^  picturesque,  and  offering  some  beautifal  yiews. 

ROUTE  121.^ 

GENEVA  XO  CUAMBERV,  BY  UU31IL|LY.  (.10  p0St&) 

There  la  so  VtUe  to  interest  the  traveller  in  this  route^ 
%hal  it  is  generally  avoided  by  strangers,  who  prefer  going  by 
^tntiecy,  though  it  is  a  little  further  round. 

From  St.  Julien,  the  point  at  which  the  route  by  Anneey 
separates  from  ihatby  Rumilly,  the  latter  lakes  a  more  wes- 
terly course  toward  the  Rhone;  it  rises  over  the  ridge  of  the 
3\|ount  Sion,  but,  at  a  place  1200  feet  lower  than  the  point  of 
passage  to  Anneey.  Hence  it  descends,  into  the  beautiful 
little  valley  of  the  Usses,  at 

Frangy^  i  posts,  a  neat  little  town,  with  good  houses,  and 
tolerable  inns.   Many  Roman  antiquities,  in  coins,  medals, 
and  inscriptions  have  been  found  here. 
*    The  road  rises  steeply  from  the  vale  of  the  Usses,  and  is 
carried  over  a  country  where  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  can  be 
^aced»  which  is,  at  one  point,  only  a  Tew  miles  flrom  Seissel; 
thjpre  it  takes  a  course,  up,  and  high  above  the  valley  of  the 
Charon,  and  presents  many  and  extensive  views  into  and 
over  this  valley.  This  Is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
route. 

Htmillff,  3  posts.  Here  the  Charon,  near  Its  confluence 
with  the  Elpba,  is  crossed.  In  every  village  along  this  route, 
Roman  coins  and  medals  have  been  found.  At  Rumilly, 
these  and  other  relics  have  been  dug  out.  The  antiquity  of 
Runiilly,  ItumiUiacum,  is  high;  it  lay  in  the  principal  road 
from  Aix  to  Geneva,  but  nothing  is  knowp  of  its  early  his- 
tory ;  and  of  later,  traces  of  a  fire  or  a  plague  alone  mark  the 
progress  of  lime  in  the  history  of  most  of  ihe  Savoyard  towns, 
of  this  class.  It  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  4000  inha- 
hiUnts. 

From  Rumilly  lo 

Alh9ns  (14  posts)  the  drive  is  very  beautiful,  especially 
under  the  hill  of  Ghautagne,  whf re  the  village  of  Bloye  is  sl-, 
tnaled.  At  Athens  the  road  by  Rumilly  and  Anneey  fron)^ 
%'neva  to  Chambery  uqiic.. "  ^  - 
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ROUTE  122. 


CHAMBEUY  TO  LANSLEBOtlUG  BY  L'udPITAL  CONFLANS,  HOC- 
TlEBb,  TIGNES,  AND  THE  COL  d'ISERAN. 

Montmeillan,  2  posts.  fRoule  127.^  Here  the  routes  to 
the  Monl  Ccnis  and  the  Yal  Is^re  diviae  :  the  former  crosses 
the  Isere  to  enter  the  valley  of  the*Arc  at  Aiguebelle,  and 
^continue  in  it  to  Lanslcbourg;  the  latter  ascends  by  the  ern 
lire  course  of  the  Val  Iserc,  and,  after  crossing  the  Col  d'l- 
*cran,  descends  by  the  valley  of  the  Arc  to  Lanslebourg. 

This  is  n  post  road  to  rU6pitid,  the  distance  bein^  I  tji 
posts.  The  first  post  station  from  Montmeillan  is  Gressy, 
2  3/i  posts.   Thence  to  l'H6pital,  1  3/4. 

Montmeillan  is  left,  after  having  ascended  through  its 
Pteep  streets  to  where  two  roads  branch  olT:  one,  on  the  left, 
leads  to  Aix;  the  other,  on  ihe  right,  proceeds  along  the 
mountain  side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  to 

St.  Pierre  d'Albigny,  a  neat  little  town  with  a  good  inn. 
There  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  before  reaching  St.  Pierre, 
The  Iserc  flows  through  a  portion  only  of  its  broad  winter 
|)cd,  leaving  the  blanched  stones  to  mark  its  extent  at  thai 
season.  The  slopes  around  Montmeillan  and  St.  Pierre  are 
celebrated  for  the  wine  they  produce. 

A  little  beyond  St.  Pierre  is  a  Gne  feature  ip  the  scenery 
of  tlie  valley,  the  Chateau  de  3fioIans.  It  is  buill  on  a  mass 
of  rock  jutting  out  of  the  mountain  side  in  a  most  command- 
ing situation.  The  ascent  is  gradual  to  the  platform,  which 
on  Ihe  top  of  the  rock  is  extensive  enough  for  the  castle.  Its 
elevation  is  about  800  or  900  feet  above  the  Isere,  command- 
ing extensive  views  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  across  into 
the  valley  of  the  Arc  ;  for  it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  conHuence 
of  the  Arc  and  the  Isere. 

**ThLe  old  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Miolans  overhang  inac- 
cessible precipice^,  four  or  live  times  their  height.  The  look 
out  upon  the  beautiful  scenes  in  the  valley  below,  from  the 
filits  which  serve  as  windows  to  the  cells  in  the  towers,  must 
often  to  the  poor  prisoners  within  (for  this  was  the  state  pri- 
son of  Savoy)  have  created  a  desire  for  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
moment  have  crushed  the  hope  of  its  attainment. 

**Thc  chiiteau  originally  belonged  to  one  of  ihe  most  an- 
cient families  in  Savoy,  <listinguishcd  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  Between  that  period  and  the  sixteenth,  many  of 
the  barons  of  Miolans  were  celebrated  as  soldiers,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  were  eminent  in  the  church,  as  bish- 
ops of  the  Maurienne ;  but  the  male  line  becoming  exliact 
in  1523,  the  chateau  was  bought  by  Charles  III.,  duke  of 
gavoy,  and  converted  into  a  state  prison,  which  continued  to 
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belts  appropriation jutitil  tlie  events  of  ihc  French  rcvoluiion 
united  Savoy  to  France,  when  the  caslle  of  Miolans  was  dis« 
inanllcrl.    Uowever  sti-ong  it  might  have  heen  as  a  prison,  as 
a  nnilitary  station,  atleast  since  the  use  of  caunon»  it  must 
have  been  defencelesa.  Now,  it  is  interesting  only  to  the 
pniiUov  and  the  antiquary  ;  rank  weeds  fill  its  courts,  ils  draw- 
l>ri(lges  arc  decayed;  its  walls  are  crumbling  to  the  earth, 
and  bear  to  oblivion  in  their  ruin  the  names  written  upon 
Ihcm  by  tlie  soldier  in  the  cuard-room,  and  the  captive  in 
his  cell.    Where  forfnciiy  ihe  sighs  of  ihe  poor  wretch  once 
pierced  the  walls  of  Uic  dungeon^  blasts  of  wind  have  now 
passed  through  a  thousand  rents,  and  whistled  Ihe  requiem 
4>f  feudal  tyranny ''—Journals  of  an  Alpine  Traveller, 

A  iiatii  on  the  northern  side  of  ihc  road  leails  down  Ihrougli 
meadows  and  viaeyarda  to  the  village  of  Fralerive'in  the  road 
i>cyond  Miolans;  thence  through  thevillapo  of  Gressy,  and  the  > 
ijhamlets  of  St.  Vial  and  Fronteney  to  I'tidpital  Conflans  (a<i 
JPublicanos).  (Route  119.) 

Al  Vllopital  the  Arly  is  crossed  to  pursue  the  course  to  the 
■upper  valley  of  ihe  Iserc,  a  dislricl  distinguished  as  the  Ta- 
i"entaise.    The  journey  to  IMouticrs,  distant  about  16  English 
luilos,  is  llirough  a  picturesque  valley.    The  road  lies  on  the 
'fight  bank  of  the  Isdre,  through  a  succession  of  beautifut 
scenes.  The  direction  of  the  valley  in  ascending  from  fliont- 
meinan  to  Gonflans  is  N.  E.,l>ot  from  Gonflansto  Moutiers 
|t  is  a  little  east  of  south. 

AI>ove  ConOana  the  valley  is  mijch  narrower;  the  lower' 
ranges  of  the  mountains  are  more  richly  wooded,  the  valley 
retired  and  pastoral  in  its  character.    'I  hc  ruins  of  cb^lteaux 
are  often  seen,  on  heights  that  jut  out  on  rocks  in  conimandr 
4iig  situations  from  the  rich  backgroiinds  of  forest  trees. 

The  first  village  that  is  passed  is  La  Bdlie  {Ohlimum),  and 
the  next  of  any  importance  is  Roche-Cavins,  which  is  about 
halfway  between  Conflans  and  IVloutiers.  About  10  miles  from 
fiotiflans,  near  the  hamlet  of  petite  Gour,  there  is  a  fine  cata- 
ract, wlilcli  dashes  down  amidst  immense  rocks,«-a  spot ' 
forming  a  striking  contrdst  to  tiic  general  fertility  and  repose 
•of  the  valley.    About  three  miles  farther,  the  valley  opens 
into  a  rich  little  plain,  where  the  pretty  village  of  Aigueblan- 
che  is  situated.   Here  the  road  rises,  and  having  pafsseil  its 
rjesi,  descends  into  a  deep  defile  that  leads  to  Moutiers,  by  a 
j  oati  terraced  on  the  sleep  slope  of  this  ravine,  from  wliich  it 
abruptly  enters  the  basin  of  the  Val  Isore,  in  which  Moutiers 
Tarentaise  (Darentasia)  is  situated  ^n  the  conilueuce  of  the 
isto,  and  the  ftoron  of  Bozel. 

^ourters.— Inn:  Paste.  GhezGenard.  Inhabitants SOOO* 
This  capital  of  the  Tarentaise  derives  its  present  name  from 
old  monastery,  which  was  baiit  al  a  Utile  distance  fr4Mn 
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1  lie  ancient  Darcniasia,  whioh  was  destroyed  man)  ceotsTK! 
tfince.  llie  anrieni  city  was  the  seat  or  the  bihhops  of  Km- 
tusia;  and  it  is  hi^'hly  probable  that  in  this  city,  isrhit  h  ^^ave 
its  name  to  Ihe  bishopric  as  enrly  as  the  year  4M,  and  to  liie 

province  of  the  Tareutaisc— having  been  tfestroyed  at  aii  u«- 
lerordeH  period— its  bishops  built,  at  a  little  distance,  ano- 
ther cburch,  and  a  monastery  (or  Ihe  clergy,  who  carne  lo  ni 
Ihrlr  residenee  in  Ihe  firesent  Moiiliers;  and  preserved  thr 
primitive  title  oT  iheir  seat,  which  has  not  varied  for  Ihirtetn 
leiiiuries.  That  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  should  have 
been  found,  is  not  very  extraordinary,  lA^^heri  it  is  consideretl 
that  the  Ostragoths,  and  the  Lombards  in  the  seventh  ceniary. 
and  the  Saracens  twice  In  the  ninth  ceirtury,  having  pene- 
trafcd  into  the  valleys  of  the  Marillme,  Cottian,  and  Gredtn 
AipSf  destroyedHhe  habitations,  and  ruined  the  tota  lis  and 
villages.   It  is  often  afterwards  menlioned  in  local  archives 
connecled  with  the  church,  and  in  the  wars  of  llie  sixieenlh 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  1030,  when  if  was  almost 
depopulated  by  the  plague.   The  history  of  its  church  is  pcr- 
feel  from  its  first  archbishop  in  '420  to  its  last  in  1793,  a 
period  of  1373  years.  The.cily  now  contains  an  hospital  for 
the  poor,  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  centyry,  aud  ao 
EeoU  de$  Mines,  with  a  laboratoi:y  for  practical  eiaminatioB 
of  the  productions  of  the  mines  of  Pesey. 

But  Its  salines  are  now  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Moo- 
iiers.   They  are  admirably  conducted,  and  produce  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  tons  of  salt  yearly,  extracted  from  a  saline 
source  which  is  only  impregnated  lo  the  amount  of  1  83  per 
cent.,  even  in  Ihe  strongest  of  its  three  springs. 
•  These  springs  rise  at  the  base  of  a  vast  mass  of  limestone, 
in  the  deep  ravine  of  the  l^oron,  about  a  mile  above  its  junc- 
tion with  ihelsere.  The  w  ater  rises  w  ith  force  from  its  source, 
and  emits  carbonic  gas  and  a  little  sulphuretted  bydrogen. 
The  springs  are  warm,  and  that  pf  the  strongest  99**  Fareo- 
helt.  During  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  the  salines  of 
Hfoutiers  ceased  to  flow  for  4S  hours :  when  the  reflui  look 
place  the  quantity  was  increased,  but  the  saline  impregnation 
was  weaker.  The  salt-works  at  Bex  (Route  56.)  are  conducted 
in  a  sin]ilar  way,  but  with  a  vast  difference  in  the  saline 
strength  of  the  water.  At  Moutiers  it  has  scarcely  half  the 
strength  of  that  of  sea-w  ater  ;  yet  it  is  worked  to  some  proGl 
by  Ihe  simplicity  of  the  process,  aud  the  use  of  water  as  die 
motive  power  for  the  [lumps. 

Besides  common  salt,  the  water  contains,  in  small  propor* 
tions,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  moriate 
of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

There  are  four  great  evaporaling-houses  filled  with  faggots 
or  black  ibbrn.  The  waier  from  the  mines  is  pumpedf  to  the 
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top^  of  the  first  and  second  of  these,  which  are  uncovered,  and 
then  allowed  lo  pass  through  perforated  canals,  slowly  drop-^ 
ping  and  spreading  over  the  extensive  surface  of  the  branches. 
Sy  this  process  the  sulphate  of  lime  attaches  itself  to  iho 
wood,  and  the  water  loses  so  much  by  evaporation,  that  the 

£roporlion  of  aalt,  after  the  operatioo,  1$  Increased  nearly  oqe 
alf:  Ca.  to  about  3  per  cent.  It  is  then  pumped  above  the 
third  house,  constructed  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  is 
covered,  lo  prevent  the  saline  solution  from  being  again 
weakened  by  rain.  In  this,  the  evaporation  leaves  the  solu- 
tion of  the  strength  of  12  percent.*  A  fourth  house  now  re- 
ceives it,  and  in  favourable  weather  it  there  acquires  a  strength 
of  22  degrees.  The  process  of  pumping,  after  percolalion  and 
evaporation,  is  carried  on  by  the  force  of  a  canal  of  water, 
detached  from  the  Doroo,  and  the  machinery  scarcely  ever 
requires  interference.  * 

^«  "When  the  brine  has  acquired  the  strength  of  20  per  cent, 
it  is  conducted  into  a  large  building,  where  there  are  boiling 
pans,  and  the  salt  is  crystallised  in  the  usual  manner. 

So  much  fuel  is  saved  by  this  system  of  evaporation  by  the 
air,  that  only  one  sixteenth  of  the  fuel  is  consumed  which 
"would  be  required  for  evaporating  the  brine  as  it  comes  from 
the  springs.  The  faggots  are  changed  once  Iki  about  5  or  6l. 
years :  they  decay  soonest  in  the  first  evaporating-hooses, 
-where  the  solution  is  weakest :  those  in  3d  and  4th  are  more 
durable,  from  the  coating  of  selenite  they  acquire,  which» 
when  broken  off,  resembles  the  stems  and  branches,  of  .en-* 
crinites. 

There  is  another  mode  of  evaporating  from  cords,  invented 
by  an  ingenious  (Savoyard,  of  the  name  of  ButteL  It  consists 
in  suspending  cords  from  the  roof,  and  fixing  them  tight  at  the 
bottom  :  they  are  about  16  feet  long.  These  cords  are  placed 
as  thickly  as  possible,!  consistentiwith  free  J  ventilation ;  and 
the  upper  ends  are  so  fastened,  that  the  water  pumped  over 
them  trickles  down,  only  by  these  cords,  very  slowly.  By 
repeatedly  allowing  the  brine  thus  to  descend,  the  whole  of 
the  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  cords  left  incrusted  with  a 
cylinder  of  pare  salt,  which  is  detached  by  a  particular  instro- 
ment.  This  practice  of  completing  the  process,  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  air,  is  discontinued  now,  though  the  cords  are 
used  for  getting  a  higher  concentration  of  the  brine  than 
heretofore:  this  strong  solution  is  sent,  like  the  rest,  to  the 
boiling  pans.  The  weak  solution  used  to  rot  the  cords;  but, 
by  only  using  them  after  5  per  cent,  had  been  obtained  in 
the  solution,  they  have  been  known  to  remain  30  years  in 
use,  without  being  changed  ,*  some  of  these,  originally  t/2  an 
inch  in  diameter^  are  coated  with  gypsum  2  or  3  inches  thick. 

25. 
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Tbese  worki  bdoMg  lo  the  goTemment,  thoi^  Ihey  y  idd  m 
•niiual  pralHoroiily  50.000  froncs=:2000/. 

From  Mouliere  lo  Beurg  St.  Maurice  the  road  again  tskes 
•  M.  E.  direction ;  and, on  leaving  the  little  basin  of  Moulieri 
lo  ascend  the  Iserc,  il  passes  through  a  gorge  which  cooti- 
Does  a  short  way,  and  then  opens  at  the  village  of  St.  Marcel 
The  scenery  around  ia  very  fine  and  picturesque.   The  road 
which  formerly  passed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  now  ri>?; 
high  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  carried  over  a  neck  of  rock  a: 
a  great  height  above  the  torrent.  .The  view  looking  duwi 
and  back  upon  St.  Marcel  from  the  rock  is  very  fine.  Tli$ 
loid  was  made"  by  Yictor  Enamiel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  Ifia 
The  defile  at  the  base  of  this  mk  is  only  wide  enough  Tor  tkf  i 
torrent  of  the  Is^e.  I 

The  valley  opens  abote  this  defile ;  and  immediately  beyaod 
it,  below  the  road,  is  seen  the  village  of  Cenlron,  still  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  Ceuirones,  aaai{iine  peof^  who  m- 
habited  th.s  valley. 

About  10  milles  from  Moutiers  is 

Aime  (Axuma),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Centrones, 
and,  according  to  inscriptions  found  there,  was  evideotJj 
called  Forum  Claudii  before  the  name  of  Axuma  was  giren 
to  it.  On  a  hill  above  it,  there  are  the  remains  of  Roman 
fortifications;  some  round  towers  of  great  antiquity,  bodiio 
the  town  and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fort  are  still  staadiog, 
the  masonry  having  been  strong  enough  to  hold  the  masses 
together  through  so  many  ages..  There  is  also  a  suitterraoeoos 
communication  which  traverses  the  town,  from  some  ruins, 
supposed  lo  have  been  a  temple,  lo  the  fortress;  the  vault  of 
this  passage  is  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  each  shaft  of  a 
single  piece.   Here  some  inscriptions  have  been  found,  par- 
ticularly oue  in  honour  of  Trajan 

IMP  C^SARI 
OIVI  NKllV.t  F.  TBAIAKO. 
AUG.  GERU.  DAC. 
COS.  PONTIFICI.  MAX. 
TBIBUMI.  POTEST. 

xu  IMF.  Yi.  COS.  y. 

p.  F. 
BBTiqTIS  nACIS 
FQHO  CtAqnil  FUBL. 

An  ancient  communication  between  the  town  and  the  fort 
may  also  be  traced  in  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock  upon  which 
Ihe  latter  stands. '  Thtft  (he  former  eitentof  Aime  greatly 
eioeeded  its  present  bonndaries,  was  shown  by  somsdiKO^ 
veries  of  subterraneous  structures  opened  in  formhigin^ 
foad-lntotfae  Upper  Tarentaise  in  ITtNl* 
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.  Above' Aime  the  formation  or  a  new  carriage  road  is  ifi 
wapiti  progress,  and  the  inhaliltanis. hope  that  their  Governr 
anetii  wilt  soon  open  it  across  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  . 
riialie  this  a  high  road  lo  Turin  The  beauty  and  interest 
•of  such  a  route  cannot  rail  to  lead  to  a  great  influi  of  stran- 
gers, besides  the  benefit  of  communicaUon  between  different 
€:ommunilies  of  the  same  state. 

Generally,  the  valley  of  the  here,  from  Aime  to  Moutiers, 
is  wild  and  dreary,  and  not  picturesque.    The  vine  grows  a^ 
l  .ir  as  the  village  of  Bellenlres,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to 
.the  village  and  valley  of  Laudri,  that  lead  to  the  mines  of 
Vescy,  the  most  celebrated  in  Savoy.  They  are  situated  near 
ihe  foot  of  the  glacier  of  the  Ghaffe-Quarr^,  and  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  the  or^  is  a  fine*grained 
«ulphuret,  of  lead ;  it  contains  about  60  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  These  mines  in  1785  yielded  annually  about 4000 marks 
ii(  silver,  and  40,000  quintals  of  lead  :  they  are  now  less 
productive.   The  height  of  the  mines  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  being  worked  to  great  advantage. 

As  the  valley  is  ascended,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
opens  to  the  observer  a  more  obvious  course  than  that  of  the 
road  up  the  Isere,  which  turns  again  from  St.  Maurice  to 
!lfae  W.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  its 
source  in  the  Iseran. 

Bourg  Si,  Maurice  (Berigentrum).  Eicellent  Inn:  H6tel 
4les  Yoyageurs ,  ches  May  at.  (Route  114.)  Thu»  far  up  the 
Val  Isere  there  is  a  good  char  or  carriage  road  but  beyond 
St.  Maurice  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  go  further  up  the 
'  valley,  lo  go  on  horseback  or  on  foot;  it  requires  one  day 
to  go  from  Bourg  St.  Maurice  to  La  Val,  and  another  across 
the  Col  d'lseran  to  Lanslebourg  and  the  Mont  Ccnis. 

From  ftourg  St.  Maurice  to  St.  Foi  (Route  1 13.)  The  a[)- 
firoach  lo  St.  Foi  from  the  meadows  below  it  offers  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  valleys  of  ihc  Alps.  Having 
climbed  the  tortuous  and  diflicult  cbaassde  which  leads  to 
the  village,  the  route  continues  for  a  long  way  by  a  wild  and 
lofty  path  on  the  monntain  side  high  above  the  torrent, 
through  the  village  of  La  Tuile  to  Brennieres. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  savage  grandeur  of  this  route  ;  — 
the  deep  ravine  is  too  narrow  for  the  structure  of  a  path  lower 
down  towards  the  torrent.  On  the  opposite  side  the  enor- 
mous glaciers  that  stretch  from  the  ChalTe-Quarre  along  the 
crest  of  the  mountains,  offer  the  grandest  scene  of  its  class 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Alps.  The  most  magniflcent 
view  thus  presented  is  opposite  to  the  village  of  La  Gure,  of 
which  tbe  spire  seems  to  touch  the  glaciers.  More  thap  once 
^his  village  has  been  destroyed  by  thp  fall  of  ice  and  rocks ; 
but  the  danger  is  defied  for  the  sake  of  the  little  laud  which. 
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its  terrace  above  ihe  Iserc  iifforfis.  From  ihe  glaciers  a  bun- 
ilrcd  lines  of  calaracls,  from  ihe  melting  of  the  glacier*, 
gcem  to  stream  down  upon  the  village. 

Soon  after  passing  La  (iure  the  road  jet  ascends  lo  a  ridjze. 
^\liich  being  crossed,  the  path  leads  steeply  down  lo  the 
Iscre  in  the  dei)lh  of  the  ravine.  Here  alpine  horrors  await 
the  traveller.  The  overhaiiuing  rocks  darken  the  pass,  and 
a  fragile  bridge  only  in  a  wild  situation,  over  a  lateral  stream, 
enables  the  traveller  to  ascend  the  valley.  A  little  beyond 
this  bridge  the  defile  opens  into  the  plain  and  village  of 

lirennieres.  Here  the  Isere  is  crossed,  and  the  path  as- 
cfuds  on  the  other  side  through  a  rugged  pine  forest,  where 
the  path  is  carried  very  high  to  avoid  a  ravine.  The  eye 
cannot  penetrate  to  its  depth,  though  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
is  heard  in  these  solitudes  In  passing  over  this  ridge,  there 
is  one  spot  where  a  cleft  in  the  mountain  side  can  only  be 
p.issed  upon  the  trees,  rocks,  and  stones,  which  the  peasants 
iiave  jatiimed  into  it,  to  form  a  path,  which  thence  descen- 
ding almost  to  the  river  side,  continues  a  short  way  only, 
before  another  expansion  of  the  valley  forms  a  Jittle  well- 
cultivated  plairi»  in  which  there  is  a  large  village, — 

Tif/nes.  The  approach  lo  it,  issuing  from  the  defile  below, 
is  very  striking.  The  inhabitants  are  robust  and  indepen- 
dent, and  are  great  breeders  of  mules  and  cattle.  Directly 
opposite  to  Tignes  is  a  valley,  where  one  may  pass  by  the 
(^ol  de  Large  to  Entre-deux-Eaux  (Route  123.). 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Tignes  a  sleep  rugged  path  leads 
up  the  mountain  side,  to  pass  another  of  those  ravines,  which 
in  this  valley  so  singularly  alternate  with  the  little  plains. 
This,  the  last,  separates  the  plain  of  Tignes  from  that  of 
La  Val.   The  forest  trees,  from  their  greater  elev.ation,  are 
more  stunted,  the  rocks  more .  denuded,  and  the  whole 
passage  between  the  two  villages  is  unmatched  in  apparent 
danger  from  falling  rocks,  *and  in  savage  wildness.   In  the 
midst,  a  fragile  bridge  crosses  the  torrent,  and  soon  after 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  plain  of  La  Val,  where  bar- 
ley is  raised,  and  where  irrigation  is  so  well  managed,  that 
there  is  an  appearance  of  luxuriant  vegetation.   This  is  the 
highest  church  village  in  the  Val  Isere :  it  is  surrounded  by 
lolly  mountains,  crested  with  snow  and  glaciers.  At  the 
head  of  Ihe  valley,  the  Col  de  Galese  above  its  glaciers  can 
easily  be  seen.  (Route  112.) 

A  miserable  hovel  called  an  inn  is  the  only  place  of  re- 
ception at  La  Val. 

To  cross  the  Col  dTseran  the  path  ascends  gradually  from 
Ihe  valley,  by  a  stunted  pine  forest.  There  is  a  hamlctfalled 
Forno,  further  up  the  valley  on  the  roule  to  the  Galese,  but 
lliis  is  avoided,  and  by  the  lime  ihc  traveller  arrives  opjjosile 


roule  Upper  FalUy  of  the  Arc. 

to  it  ho  b88  allained  a  great  elevation.  The  way  to  the  Col 
requires  a  guide  rrom  La  Val,  as  (he  course  is  trackless,  and 
only  knovii  by  bearings:'  the  ascent  is  easy.  Some  crosses 
mark  the  loss  of  lire  in  these  solitudes;  in  one  instance  by 
murder,  in  another  a  t)oor  soldier  was  found  dead  Tromcold 
aii(i  exhaustion.  Near  the  surnrnil,  the  soil  produces  myriads 
of  flowers,  and  of  great  variety.  The  view,  on  looking  back 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  great  chain  is  exceedingly  grand,  but 
not  so  fine  as  from  the  Col  d'lseran,  qnd  the  descent  on  the 
other  side.  Here  the  traveller  looks  over  a  thousand  peaks, 
uroose  black  and  scathed  precipices  appear  to  spring  out  of 
the  sea  of  glaciers  which  extends  Arom  the  Levanna  (Route 
1 1 2.)  to  the  Roehe  Melon  (Route  127.). 

From  the  col,  the  course  lies  down  a  high  Talley  over  a 
lofty  pasturager,  which  terminates  at  the  bottom  in  a  defile, 
across  which  a  cataract  falls.  The  descent  from  this  ravine 
is  very  difficult  and  fatiguing  down  to  the  plain  below,  where 
the  pasturages  and  chaietsof  St.  Barlhelemi,  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bonncval,  ofTer  abundant  summer  resources  to 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  proprietors. 

From  these  pasturages  the  descent  is  very  sleep  and  fati- 
guing. The  valley  of  the  Arc  is  seen  below,  and  on  the  left, 
looking  up  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Levanna  seem  to  fill  it;  across  these  a  path  leads  in  5  hours  to 
Gros  Gavalio  in  the  Yal  Forno,  and  thence  in  ten  hours  to 
Lanzo. 

The  first  village  reached  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc  is  Bonne- 
val :  here  the  inn  is  detestable ;  so,  in  fact,  are  all  in  the  val- 
ley, until  the  tcaveller  reach  Lanslebourg,  yet  Cbur hours  down 
the  valley  from  Bonneval. 

After  crossing  the  Arc,  lh«  road  descends  to  Bessans,  pas- 
sing on  the  left  the  valley  of  Averole,  by  which  the  Col  de 
Lautaret  and  ithe  valleys  of  Viu  and  Lanzo  on  the  side  of 
Piedmont  may  be  reached ,^one  of  the  wildest  passes  in  the 
Alps. 

At  Bessans  the  Arc  is  again  crossed,  and  a  high  ridge  la 
passed  which  divides  the  Commune  of  Bessans  from  that  of 
Lans  le  Viiliard,  a  village  about  a  league  above  Lanslebourg. 
FromLsfhs  le  Villiard  a  path  leads  into  the  great  route  of  the 
Mont  Cenis.  If  the  traveller  have  started  early,  he  may 
reach  the  posthouse  on  the  mountain  on  the  day  of  his  depar- 
ture from  La  Val;  if  he  be  late,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed 
down  the  valley  to  Lanslebourg,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  an 
eicellent  inn  there— the  Hdlel  Royal. 
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llOCTIBV§r-TAHB2ITAlSB  TO  LANALBBOURa,  BT  TUB  COL  M 

TANOISB. 

A  char  may  be  taken  as  far  as  Bozel  for  this  journey,  but 
beyoiul,  it  is  necessary  to  Like  a  horse  or  proceed  on  foot-  it 
ceqiiires  two  days,  and  the  place  of  rest  is  Pralorgnan. 

The  road  passes  by  ihc  salines  of  Moutiers  (Route  122. ), 
und  ascending  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Doron,  reaches  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  Rock  of  Salin$,  situated  opposite  to  the 
influence  of  the  valley  orBozel,  or  the  Doron,  with  that  of 
St.  Jean  BeUeville.  Ascending  the  latier,  ihere  are  tw^ 
mountain  passes,— one  leads  to  St.  Jean  Maurtenne,  1^ 
aUier  to  St.  Michael,  both  iB  the  valley  of  ihe  Arcr-eitl^aa 
assy  day's  journey. 

The  Chdteaii  de  Salins  was  anciently  the  resilience  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  Tarenlaise;  its  ruins  arc  situated  iniFiiedi' 
ately  above  the  salt  springs,  in  the  v  alley  below.  These  are 
guarded  wilh  great  care,  to  preveiiL  the  people  of  the  country 
Mealing  any  of  the  water  and  making. their  own  salt! 

Salins  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Darentasia.  Of  the  castle  of  Salina  some  ruina  exist.  There 
are  records  of  Us  importance  in  1082,  vhen  the  tyrant  Ayme> 
cic,  of  Aigueblanche,  was  defeated  by  Humbert  II.,  whm 
succour  had  been  solicited  by  the  oppressed  subjects  of  Ayme- 
ric.   Humbert  retained,  at  their  request,  the  government  in 
l^isown  hands,  and  established  at  the  town  ajid  the  l^hAteau 
de  Salins  the  tribunals  of  his  new  province:  and  docuriicnls 
bearing  date  1358,  show  that  these  still  existed,  though  it  is 
known  that  the  town  was  destroyed  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  by  a  fall  from  the  mountains  on  the  vest.    This  fall 
of  rocks  and  stones  so  tilled  the  vi\lley,  that  the  lower  town 
was  buried  beneath  the  mass.  All  that  remained  were  the 
pai.rt&  most  elevated.  Subsequent  falls  ^lestro^ed  lirbat  re- 
mained, except  the  casUe,  and  this  has  been  demolished.  A 
few  miserable  houses,  rebuilt  around  the  Salinas,  await  a 
simihir  fate  (rom  the  threatening  appeafUnce  of  riie  rocks 
above. 

The  castle,  however,  remained  long  after  the  destruction 
of  the  town  in  the  l  Uh  century.  Books  still  exist,  which 
were  printed  at  the  chateau  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
printing.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  press  in  Savoy  ^bs 
established  there,  and  that  Maurice  Mcrinilliou  was  thcCaxtoo 
of  the  Tarentaise. 

Salins  lies  south  of  Moutiers.  From  the  conAnenee,  Ihe 
road  into  the  valley  of  Bozel  takes  an  easterly  dirtcltoo 


RouH  1^.  -^Baihs  of  Brida-^Pmlargnan.  Wt' 

%lirough  scenes  which  are  rich  in  wood  and  iii^hly  cuUivated^^ 
«iDcl  where  there  arc  many  beautirul  poinlsof  view.  '  * 

At  Ihe  village  of  Brida  ur  La  Perriere,  which  is  reached  in 
M  -hour  fi^oin  lloutiers,  there  are  mineral  springs,  and  esla- 
Mishmeots  en  pemiontw  the  invalids  who  resort  to  them»— . 
coffee  and  reading  rooms,  jeu  de  billiards,  and  other  resour-. 
Mslbr  the  convalescent*  Xbewatersareso  much  impregnaied. 

with  sul^haretlMl  hydrogen  as  to  be  perfectly  detestable  to 

ihe  taste. 

AtBrida  the  Doron  is  crossed,  and  a  tolerable  road  leads 
to  Bezel.   Between  the  two  villages  the  country  is  rich  in  ' 
cultivation  :  vines  and  fruit-trees  in  ihe  valley,  corn-flclds  and, 
pasturages  on  the  bells  of  the  mountains,  and  above,  pine  fo- 
rests, surmounted  by  snows  and  glaciers,  the  valley  beings 
closed  at  the  head  by  the  mountains  of  Pesey,  and  one  of  the' 
BBOSt  beantifiiK  in  form,  in  the  Alps,  the  Ghaffe-Quarr^. 

AtBozel  mules  can  be  hired  for  continuing  the  Journey,. 
Above  this  village  the  valley  widens,  and  the  scenery  increases 
in  grandeoTy  except,  that  in  passing  under  the  intermediate 
mountain  ofPlagny,  this  conceals  the  Chaffe-Quarrd. 

The  ascent  to  the  village  of  Champagny  is  deep  in  the  valley, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Doron,  of  which  the  broad  stony  bed 
marks  its  wider  winter  course.  On  approaching  Champagny, 
the  road  is  distinctly  seen  which  leads  up  to  the  mines  of 
Pesey.  (Route  122.)  It  is  a  good  mule-path,  and  leads 
across  the  col  to  the  valley  which  descends  to  Landry  in  the 
Yal  Isire.  The  lateral  valleys  of  the  Doron  abound  with 
beautiful  scenery,  and  most  of  tiiefn  lead  to  points  of  view  in 
the  mouotaias,  where  some  of  the  finest  alpine  scenes  are 
presented^  particularly  in  the  valley  of  AUues,  and  at  the 
chlilets,  of  Chdtelet,  near  the  Col  de  Forcloz,  whence  Mont 
Blanc  can  be  seen*  and  a  vast,  eitent  of  Uie  peaks  of  th& 
great  chain. 

At  Champagny  the  road  to  Pralorgnan  lies  up  that  branch 
of  the  Doron  which  flows  from  the  south.  After  passing  the 
village  of  Villard  Goitreaux,  thus  named  from  the  prevalence 
of  goitre  among  the  inhabitants,  the  road  ascends  by  a  sleep 
Mlb  to  a  nansQw  v^ey.  On  the  right  there  i»  a  <{ati|racl, 
formed  by  Ihe  fall  of  the  Sbron  into  the  gorge  at  Bellentre. 
As  the  valley  widens  it  has  the  character  of  park  scenery  that 
terminates.in  the  little  plain  of  Pralorgnan,  which  is  backed'  • 
by  the  glaciers  apd  Scathed  peaks  of  the  Vanoise. 

The  beautiful  meadows  and  calm  retirement  of  the  valley 
of  Pralorgnan  is  very  striking.  On  entering  the  village,  a 
narrow  lane  on  the  left,  leads  to  the  only  inn  or  house  of 
feception  for  strangers,  where  miserable  accommodation  only 
<an  be  obtained,  llie  innkeeper  is  a  large  proprietor,  having 
lieMi^cen  200  and  300  cqws  in  the  mountains. 
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44-8  Route  123. — Pralorgnan — Col  de  la  Vanolse^ 

From  (he  inn  door  the  paih  lo  the  Vanoise  lies  directly  up^ 
on  (he  right,  and  the  chalets  in  (he  mounlains  are  reached 
\\\  an  hour.    Each  step  l)ecomes  more  and  more  dreary,  until 
U  arrive  at  the  bases  of  the  bleak  and  streaming  glaciers  of 
the  Aiguille  dc  la  Vanoise.   On  reaching  the  moraines  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  (hem  on  foot,  and  let  the  mules  scramble 
88  they  may,  or  as  the  guide  can  assist  them.    At  the  base 
of  these  moraines  there  is,  in  (he  winter,  a  lake  formed.  To 
its  basin  there  is  but  one  entrance  :  within,  no(hing  can  ex- 
ceed the  savage  solitude  or  the  spot,  surrounded  by  black 
precipices  and  glaciers;  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  out, 
except  by  the  way  one  gets  in.   No  trace  of  a  path  appears. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  guide,  however,  the  glaciers  may  be 
climbed  and  traversed — a  most  fatiguing  and  diPGcult  task. 
Having  surmounted  the  difficulty,  the  traveller,  after  cross- 
ing  a  Tew  patches  of  snow,  enters  upon  an  open  plain,  cover- 
ed with  rich  pasturages,  but  bounded  by  enormous  glaciers 
and  inaccessible  peaks.   On  the  plain  of  the  col,  which  is 
now  gradual  to  the  summit,  poles  are  placed  to  guide  travel- 
lers when  snow  conceals  the  track    The  path  is  long  and 
tedious,  across  these  solitudes,  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Va- 
noise to  the  summit.  Three  little  lakes  are  passed,  the  source 
of  streams  which  descend,  on  one  side  to  the  Doron,  and  on 
the  other  to  (he  Arc.  On  (he  right,  enormous  glaciers  are 
seen,  which  ex(end  (o  the  Hoche  Chevriere,  the  vast  moun- 
tain which  is  seen  from  (he  ascent  to  (he  Mont  Cenis,  over- 
hanging Terniisnon. 

From  the  col,  the  descent  towards  the  chalets  of  Entre- 
deux-Eaux  is  rapid  and  difficult.   The  long  sterile  valley 
above  these  chalets,  which  leadsbytheCol  de  Large  to  Tignes, 
in  (he  Val  Isere  (Route  122.),  is  seen  below  the  traveller,  who 
finds  (he  descent  so  fatiguing,  that  the  rest,  and  refreshment, 
bread,  meat,  and  wine,  which  he  must  bring  with  him  from 
Pralorgnan,  will  here  be  most  welcome.   Milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  perhaps  eggs,  may  be  got  at  the  chalets. 
'  After  an  hour's  rest,  as  refreshing  to  the  traveller  as  to  his 
mule,*  the  torrent  is  crossed,  but  instead  of  pursuing  its  course 
through  its  deep  gorge  to  Termignon,  a  path  is  followed  which 
leads  up  on  the  opposite  mountain  to  the  Plan  de  Loup,  a  long 
pasturage,  not  so  wild  or  high,  but  about  the  breadth  of  the 
€ol  de  Vanoise.   The  scene,  looking  back  upon  the  valley  of 
Entre-deux-Eaui,  and  the  Col  de  Vanoise,  is  very  sublime, 
and  seems,  when  thus  spread  out  before  the  observer,  of  a 
much  greater  extent  than  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  pass 
them. 

On  the  col  of  the  Plan  de  Loup ,  another  small  lake  is 
passed,  then  a  long  and  most  fatiguing  descent  commences, 
which  leads  down  to  the  hamlet  of  St.  Marguerite.  Soon  after 


Route  125.—  Yenne.  H» 

the  palh  enters  a  pine  forest,  ihrcugh  which  a  miserable  road 
IcfHis  (loNvn  lo  the  valley  above  Termignon,  into  which  there 
i%  re  some  magnificent  peeps.  There  is  still,  however ,  a  long 
and  fatiguing  descent  lo  make  before  thai  little  lovii  can  be 
1  eached.  There  is  a  |»lh  which,  going  from  the  hamlet  of  Si. 
marguerite,  shirts  the  Mont  Paronffa,  behind  Lanslebourg^ 
niid  leads  directly  to  the  latter  town,  but,  though  a  shorter, 
it  is  even  more  fatiguing  than  the  route  to  Termignon,  and 
one  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  with  a  laden  mule.  At  Ter- 
mignon the  path  from  the  Vanoisc  falls  into  ihe  great  route 
<>f  ihc  Cenis,  which  in  an  hour  takes  the  traveller  to  Lanslc- 
l>uurg  (Route  127.]. 

ROUTE  124.  {See  Route  127. ) 
RQ|JT£ 

PONT  DE  BEAUVOISm  TO  AIX  BY  THE  MONT  DO  CSAT. 

The.road  to  the  Mont  du  Chat  leaves  Pont  deBeauvoisin  to 
follow  a  course  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Guiers  Vif, 
ihrough  the  villages  of  Belmont  and  Tramonex  to  St.  Genix, 
i\  large  village  near  the  confluence  of  the  (Juiers  with  the 
Jlhone,  thence  lurningabruptly  up  the  latter  river,  it  continues 
on  its  left  bank  for  aboal  10  niiies,  through  some  fine  scenery* 
unlil  it  reach 

Tenne,  a  little  tovn  mosl  agreeably  situaled  on  a  rising 
ground  above  the  Rhone,  nearly  opposite  to  a  fort,  finely  placed 
on  d  rock  above  the  Rhone,  called  St.  Pierre  Chdtel ,  which-, 
tfft  the  French  side  ofllie  river,  defends  the  passage. 

Vennc  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  under  the  name 
of  F.jaima,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  Epaona.  It 
lies  in  the  ancient  route  from  France  to  Italy,  by  ihc  Mont 
du  Chat,  >vhich,  wa<  much  used  before  the  opening  of  the 
Grolto  near  les  Echelles.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  very 
rich  in  cultivation.  Corn,  wine,  and  fruit-trees  abound.  The 
white  wines  named  Maretel,  and  AUeMse^amfn  at  Lucy,  on. 
Ihc  banks  of  the  Rhone,  a  liUle  north  of  Yenne,  owe  their 
cxcelience  to  planu  which  wei^e  brought  here  from  Cyprus,  by. 
9  duke  of  Savby,  or  the  lords  of  his  court. 

From  Yenne,  a  road,  which  is  not  in  a  very  praiseworthy 
condition  in  the  plain,  though  it  is  the  route  of  a  daily  dili-^. 
jience  from  Lyons  to  Aix  le  Bains,  leads  directly  towards  the 
iMont  du  Chat,  by  Chevalu,  distant  four  miles  from  Yenne. 
This  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  ex- 
trnne  richness  of  the  country  cQunot  fail  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  traveller,  and  when,  beyond  Chevalu,  the  road  ascends^ 
iiiid  rises  high  enough  above  the  surrounding  country,  its. 
<{\cessi{e  fenllii;  is  ite  striking  feature. 
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kbO  Route  1S5  --^Mont  da  Ckai. 

Tbe  md  over  the  mmintain  is  well  cotistrucUHi.  Tkc 
•ummit  of  the  MonI  ilu  Chat  rises  on  the  riglil;  on  the  left, 
#teep  slopes  Mul  precipices  descend  to  (he  base,  ciiding  iariri 
pnsiurages,  in  which  there  are  some  liiUe  Jakes  ur  Uras. 
Alany  tourniquets  in  the  road  give  a  ^'racfiial  ascent,  and  at  the 
imhI  of  an  hour  the  summit  is  attained.  Tbe  scene,  on  looking 
liack  towards  France,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  woriJ« 
Kluddcd  with  villages  and  towns,  and  so  extensive,  thai  »herc 
the  distant  mountains  ofTarrare  do  not  limit  tlie  horizon  ,  — 
St  subsides  into  indistinctness,  hnntedialely  bel(»v ,  on  ibe 
came  side,  arc  Iho  rich  pasturages  of  tbe  western  slopes  of  the 
Moot  du  Chat.  Beyond  these  are  the  valley  of  the  Rbdut, 
«nd  the  hills  and  plains  which  extend  to  the  Ain. 

On  the  summit  of  the  pass  there  is  a  level,  about  300  yards 
across.   The  road  passes  on  the  southern  side  of  a  l8f|9S 
mass  of  rock  which  is  upon  it.   The  summit  of  (he  pass  is 
covered  with  stones,  rocks,  and  brushwood.  A  temple  formerlT 
stood  here,  of  Nvhich  the  foundations  may  be  traced,  and  ruain 
of  ibe  stones  around,  made  part  of  the  building.   Tbe  >iones 
have  been  well  cut,  and  the  cornices  of  many  are  yet  tulcrably 
perfect.  An  inscription  was  found  here  by  Dr.  Oamer,  vhicJi 
lias  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
llercory.     TVe  have  said/'  he  obser\;es,  "  that  the  temple 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hont  du  Chat  was  reported  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  Mercury,  hut  the  inscription  itself  hardly  bears  out 
this  opinion.       Albanis  de  Beaomoni,  in  his  description  of 
ihe  Alpes  Grecques,  calls  this  mountain  the  Mons  I'hiiatcs, 
but  without  giving  his  authority.  Now,  Theul  and  Tbait,  in 
Arnioric,  arc  the  names  of  the  deity  who  presided  over 
highways* and  who  was  much  worshipped  by  the  Gauls;  bencc 
<!aisar  sajs,  that  the  people  principally  worshipped  Mercury, 
w  ho  had  the  same  office  among  Ihe  Roman  deities.  The  name, 
therefore,  of  Mons  Thuates,  would  argue  a  passage  here  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  the  temple,  if  really  dedicated  la 
jMercury ,  would  tend  strongly  to  the  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.**  —  Dtssarlalf  on  on  the  Paeeage  of  Hannibal. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  l)e  Luc,  and  hy 
Wickham  and  Cramer,  that  the  army  under  Hannibal  here 
encountered  its  first  diRiculties  in  passing  the  Alps.  After 
having  ascended  the  Hhone  as  far  as  Vienne,  he  led  his  army 
across  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  hy  Bourgoin,les  Ahrels, 
4md  Aouste  (Augusta  Allohrogum)*  now  a  village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guiers,  nearly  opposite  to  Yenne,  Ihence  by 
A^bevalu  (Leviscum),  across  the  J\lonl  du  Cbal  to  Cbauibery 
(Lenimcum). 

The  form  and  character  of  the  Mont  du  Chat  agrees  eotirely 
vith  the  account,  by  Polybios,  of  those  events  which  could 
^nly  In  such  a  peculiar  locality  occur*  hut  Ihe  inqiiir|  canopy 
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Route  i  26. — Lake  of  Bourgei.  khi 

be  condensed  into  the  space  itinl  could  be  afTordcd  here.  It 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  ihe  above  aiiihora,  that  the  army 
iMissecl  Ihe  Ifonldu  Ckat  toGhamMry,  thence  to  MoutiaeiK 
lantt  and  up  the  Yal  Isire  to  Gonflans,  Moutlers,.  and  St*  AIau-% 
rie«,  and  passed  into  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

From  the  sommit  of  the  Uont  do  Ghat,  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  th^  sea,  the  view  on  the  eastern  side  is  one  of  sur- 

riassing  beauty.  It  appears  to  overhang  the  lake  of  Rourget, 
II to  whose  deep  blue  waters  it  seems  only  a  leap  Beyond 
is  the  rich  valley  of  Charnlx^ry,  extendinj^  from  Albens  to  the 
Mont  Granier ;  the  town  of  Aix  seems  to  be  at  your  feet  across 
the  lake  :  on  the  right,  the  city  of  Charnbc^ry  lies  like  a  mo- 
del; hundre(is  of  hamlets  ami  villages  speckle  the  beautiful 
valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  rich 
slopes  of  the  Mont  d'Azi,  and  the  Dent  deNivolet,  lar  beyond 
are  aeen  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Val  Is^re,  and  the. 
fiiowy  summit^  of  those  which  eitend  to  the  Dauphiny  Alps. 

The  descent  is  peculiarly  exciting.  The  road  is  safely  and 
finely  made,  which  winds  down  the  steep  side  of  Ihe  moon* 
lain,  but  io  many  places  the  parapet  Is  seen  to  cut  abruptly 
against  the  deep  blue  lake,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being 
thousands  of  feet,  d  plomh,  below.* 

On  reaching  the  base,  however,  there  are  fields. rich  woods^ 
and  villages  on  the  sleep  slopes  which  rise  from  the  lake, 
taut  this  extends  only  to  Bordeau,  beyond  this  village  there  is 
no  path  by  the  lake :  its  shores  are  too  abrupt,  at  least  as  far 
as  llautecombe.  If  the  traveller  would  go  direct  to  Aix,  a 
path  on  the  left  leads  to  the  village  of  Bordeau,  where  a  boat 
can  be  hired  to  cross  the  lake  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  a  walk 
pf  twenty  minute  leads  to  Aix,  and  the  comfortable  pension 
of  Maison  Vemat. 

The  direct  road  continued  to  Gharobdry  from  the  Mont, 
du  Cha(,  passes  through  Bourget,  where  the  plain  of  Gham- 
}>dry  commences,  this  is  traversed  for  about  seven  mites  to 
the  city  from  Bou^et  through  the  villages  of  Motteand  Bissy. 
and  amidst  a  iuxunani^e  of  vegetation  which  canaot  be  ima- 
gined. 

ROUTE  ISO. 

PONT  DB  BBAITVOiaill  TO  GHAMBBBT,  BV  AltfUBBBLLBTTB. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pont  deBeauvoisin  the  high 
road  to  Les  £( belles  is  left;  and  at  the  village  of  Domessin  a 
narrow  road  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  leads  over  a  low  hill 
well  wooded,  and  thence  through  a  remarkably  rich  plain, 
that  extends  to  those  limestone  precipices  which  are  a  conn 
^nation  of  the  vidgo  of  rocka  that  make  so  formidable  9y 
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RoaU  i^.^JiguebeiletU. 

lNirrifir«i  let  Ecbellc^  AToidlng  the  principal  road  to  la 
Jlridoire,  and  crussing  the  pl«iii  direct  from  near  Pool  de 
Beauvoisin,  the  path  abruptly  approaches  tkese  precipifiei. 

to  their  bases  a  zigiag  path,  very  steep,  leM&  up  the 
talus  formed  during  many  ages  by  the  debris;  in  some  places, 
however,  the  path  is  so  narrow,  that  the  wall  of^tl^e  precipice 
can  be  touched  by  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  overhangs  the 
steep  and  dangerous  descenls  below  :  in  some  places  two  per- 
sons cannot  pass  each  other.  A  liille  lime  is  gained  by  this 
short  cut,  and  there  is  some  chance  of  adventure,  and  tbe 
situations  are  striking,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  fatigae. 
Jt  leads  to  the  same  hamlet,  Bridoire,  vhieh  is  highly  pictu- 
resque in  its  situatioD ,  Its  cottages,  and  its  .water-mills.  Froai 
this  place  the  road  ascends,  crosses  a  ridge,  and  enters  opra 
the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Aiguehellette,  a  rich  open  valley, 
fnieiy  wooded ;  and  where  a  view  of  the  lake  is  obtained,  the 
ivhole  scene  is  beautirul. 

The  road  uiKinlates  amidst  the  magnificent  w^alnut  trees 
which  abound  here,  and  passes  througli  ihe  village  of  Lepin, 
OlTering  some  very  line  views.  There  is  a  singular  character 
of  tranquillity  and  retirement  in  the  spot  :  the  scenery  re- 
sembles that  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Cumberland  lakes; 
|)ut  the  visit  of  a  traveller  is  so  rare  an  occurrence,  that  in- 
^sead  of  a  crowd  of  Tisitors,  and  a  season  for  visiting,  a  year 
Xmy  pass  away  without  any  other  stranger  being;,  seen  llian  % 
little  mgodant  making  a  shorter  cut  to  Chamb^ry  than  by 
the  great  road  to  Les  Echelles. 

A  ridge  divides  the  village  of  Lepin  from  that  of  Aiguebel* 
lelle ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  the  left,  overhanging 
the  lake,  is  a  chateau,  in  a  most  romantic  and  beautiful  si- 
tuation ;  the  road  on  the  olher  side  of  the  ridge  descends  to 
^igucbellcite,  and  passes  tlie  ruins  of  the  castle  of  its  barons; 
it  is  of  liigh  antiquity  ;  its  foundation  is  unknown^  and  it  is 
therefore  attributed  to  the  Romans:  it  is  record.ed  to  hav^ 
l^een  repaired  in  the  11th  century.  It  was  burnt  and  de- 
molished by  one  of  the  dauphins  of  Yienne*  in  the  fath  ceo-, 
tury. 

Aiguebellette  is  a  poor  little  village,  in  a  most  beautiful 
situation ;  it  has  a  miserable  little  inn,  which  cannot  furnish 
even  decent  wine  and  refreshment  in  a  country  so  abundant 
-^not  even  fish  from  the  lake  :  these  are  taken  and  sent  to 
distant  markets.   The  government  claims  a  beggarly  tax  upon 
the  right  to  fish  of  about  12/.  a  year;  the  lake  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  carp,  trout,  and  other 
fish.   The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  two  wide;  its 
<lepth  yariesy  hut  It  is  generally  ahont  ibO  feet  deep.  Around 
the  lake  are  fields  and  meadows,  but  roost  of  the  slopes  of 
Ihe  surrounding  mountalnsare  wooded.  Oats,  harley,  pota? 
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toes»  Indian  eorn,  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  spots  cultivated. 

It  is  curious  that  n  iradition  exists  here  that  Hannibal  pas- 
sed >\ilh  a  part  of  Ihc  Carlhagcnian  army  by  Aiguebellette; 
and  the  inhabitants  also  speak  of  a  distinguished  stranger 
M'ho  lived  long  in  retirement  in  this  beautifid  solitude,  and 
Aett  many  proofs  of  bis  benevolence,  but  died  without  leav- 
ing a  name. 

On  proceeding  from  Aiguebellette  the  path  skirls  the 
eharch'yard,  and  enters  a  line  of  meadows  beneath  magnifi- 
cent ^walnal  trees.  Soon,  however,  it  begins  to  ascend  the 
mountain  side,  and  rises  over  the  intervening  trees,  presen- 
ting views  of  the  lake,  the  villages  around  it,  and  the  distant 
hills  which  slope  down  and  border  the  Rhone.  The  roail 
now  becomes  very  sleep,  ascending  in  zigzags,  somelimci^ 
sunk  in  the  crues  of  the  mountain,  at  others  rounding  the 

f>Toiections,  and  increasing,  as  the  observer  rises  above  the 
akc,  the  beauty  with  the  extent  of  the  vfew.  At  length,  after 
0  very  fatiguing  ascent  for  an  hour,  the  summit  is  attained, 
BBd  a  glorious  view  is  presented  over  the  basin  of  Chambcry, 
similar  to  that  which  is  seen  from  the  Mont  da  Chat;  but, 
though  not  so  elevated*  it  is,  perhaps,  superior;  the  idea  or 
%M1  into  the  lake  of  Bourget  does  not,  as  there,  make  the 
traveller  shrink  from  the  para)>et.  Instead  of  looking  dowii 
into  the  lake,  it  is  seen,  at  its  nearest  point,  about  eight  miles 
ofT,  resting  at  the  base  of  the  steep  Mont  du  Chat;  and  op- 
posite to  it  are  the  houses  of  Aix. 

Chambery  seems,  from  the  Aiguebellette,  to  be  just  below 
the  observer;  and,  in  the  road  to  it  from  Les  Echelles,  which 
may  be  seen,  the  cascade  of  Couz  is  distinctly  observed;  its 
bright  white  line  forming  a  very  small  speck  amidst  the  ex- 
tent and  seale  or  the  snrroonding  objects.  The  valley,  too, 
between  the  Dent  de  Nivolet  and  the  Mont  Granier  Is  more 
opened,  and  the  richly-wooded  and  cultivated  scene  more' 
extended  :  few  such  glorious  views  are  presented  as  that  of- 
fered to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  the  mountain  of  Aigue- 
bellette. 

The  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  col  may  be  made  by 
two  routes  :  that  on  the  right  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Ro- 
man road,  but  it  is  now  impracticable  for  horses.  There  are 
traces  of  its  having  been  a  well- constructed  road,  in  the  re- 
mains of  high  and  very  thick  drv  walls,  which  supported, 
towards  the  plain,  its  terraces.  Albanis  de  Beaumont  says 
that,  after  half  an  hour's  descent  by  this  roAd,  thereare  many- 
stone  coffins  found  at  the  foot  of  the  lateral  rocks,  with  slabs 
which' formerly  covered  them^upon  which  some  cbaraeten^ 
are  seen,  though  they  are  too  much  effaced  to  be  read  : 
blocks,  too,  of  cut  stone  are  found,  and  he  conjectures. that 
tl^y  are  the  ruins  of  a  chafeidedicatedtal^.  Michael,  which 
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was  ntlnched  to  an  hospital  that  existed  here  in  the  9lh  cen- 
tury, and,  probably,  under  some  other  denomitiaiiou,  CTeit 
in  the  time  or  the  Romans. 

The  road  at  present  used  from  the  summit  of  the  Col  d'Ai- 
guebeHette  to  Chainb^ry  is  the  best^  though  only  pmeite^ 
ror  pedestrians  or  cattle :  it  might  easily  be  rendered  &  kn 
the  passage  of  chars;  bot,  as  there  is  liilfe  ititercoiirse  acrdM 
it,  there  is  no  suiBcient  motive  for  its  improvement. 

The  first  village  reaehed  after  an  hour's  descent  is  Vimine, 
ingeniously  conjectured  by  Beaumont  to  be  derived  from  Fia 
Minima,  because  it  lay  on  the  shortest  route  from  Lemincum 
(Chnrnbt^ry)  to  Vienna,  Allobrogum  (Vienne,  on  the  Rhdne). 
In  ^oing  to  or  from  Chambery  by  this  route,  instead  of  thai 
by  Les  Echefles,  the  pedestrian  will  gain  two  hours ;  the 
whole  distance  from  Pont  deBeauvoisin  requiring  about  eighi 
hours. 

From  the  Tillage  oT  Ylmlne  to  the  hamlet  of  Cognio  is  a 
short  hour's  walk  over  a  bad  road^  but  through  beautifid 
scenes:  thence,  in  halfao  hour/ the  traveller  will  jmcliGhaoi- 
bery. 

ROUTE  lat.  * 

PONT  DE  BEAUVOISIN  TO  TURIN,  BY  LES  ECHELLES,  CHAK- 
BBRY»  AND  THB  PASS  OF  THE  MONT  G£M1S. 

Postes^7  3/i,  about  180  English  miles. 

Diligences  go  three  times  a  week. 

Pon  t  dc  Beau  voisi  n  (I  nn:  la  Poste)  is  the  last  village  in  France: 
it  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Guiers  Vif;  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
at  one  end  of  which  are  stationed  French,  and  at  the  other 
Sardinian,  custom-house  officers,  ready  to  scrutinise  the  pass- 
ports and  the  baggage  of  travellers  arriving  from  either  side. 

After  passing  for  a  mile  or  two  across  the  plain,  the  road 
begins  to  ascend,  to  a  height  from  which  a  fme  view  is  attain- 
ed over  the  fertile  fields  of  France,  and  then,  bending  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  enters  the  grand  gorge  of  La  Chaille. 
The  highway  is  here  A)rmed  either  bj  blisting  a  imsssge 
through  the  solid  rock,  or  by  supporting  it  upon  terraces  oC 
solid  masonry  along  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  On  the  opposite 
side  rises  a  bare  escarpment  of  limestone,  forming  clifts  se- 
veral hundred  feet  high;  and  in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  below 
rushes  the  white  foaming  river.  The  spot  has  been  descri** 
bed  by  Rousseau  in  a  passage  which  deserves  quotation 

**  Non  loin  d'une  monlagne  couple,  qu*on  appelle  le  pas 
des  Echelles,  au-dessous  du  grand  chemin  taill^  dans  le  roc, 
et  a  Tcndroit  appel^  Ghaillcs,  court  et  bouillonue  dans  des 
gouffres  aflhreax  une  petite  riviere  qui  parsAt  avoir  mi^  a  les 
ereuserdes  mflliecs  de  sidles;  onabordd  le  cbcuua  d'uu 

*  Boute  124  is  iDCorporatcd  willi  this  roat^. 
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parapol,  pour  prf^venir  los  malhcurs ;  cela  faisait  que  je  pou- 
vais  regarder  le  fond  el  gagner  dcs  verliges  toiii  a  rnoii  aise. 
I^ien  np|)tiy(^  sur  le  parapet,  j'avan^ais  le  riez  ct  je  restais  In 
cJcs  hcuics  enlieres,  enirevoyant  dc  temps  en  temps  cclte 
c^cnme  et  celte  cau  blouc,  dont  j'ententlais  les  rmigissemt'ni» 
a  travers  les  cris  des  corbeaiix  et.  des  oiseaux  de  proie  qui 
TolaieDt  de  roche  en  roehe  el  de  broustailles  en  broumilles  ^ 
a  cent  toises  au-dessoas  de  nioi.  Dans  fes  endroits  eii  la  pente 
^iait  assez  unie  et  les  broussailles  assez  clair^s  pour  laissef 
passer  des  cailloux,  j'en  allais  chercher  d'aussi  gros  que  J0 
ponvais  les  porter;  jc  les  rassemblais  sur  le  parapet  en  piles^ 
puis,  les  lancant  I'un  apres  I'autre,  je  me  d^lectais  a  les  voir 
rouler,  boiulir,  et  voler  en  mille* Eclats  avantque  d^attelndre 
le  fond  du  precipice.'* 

2  Les  Echelles.  (Inn:  Postc.)  A  village  also  situated 
'  on  the  Guicrs,  which  liere  descends  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  which  a  road  leads  iruia  Lciy 
£i:fielle4« 

The  vaHey  beyond  this  vfllage  Is  a  complete  atfi-<ia-«ae  — 
a  vail  of  limestone  800  feet  high  stretehea  directly  across  it; 
and  from  les  EcheUesHhe  eye  in  vain  seeks  at  first  for  the 
means  of  exit.  At  length  a  little  hole,  like  the  entrance  to  a 

beehive,  may  be  discerned  in  the  face  of  the  precipices  half- 
way up,  towards  which  the  road  winds.   On  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, this  is  discovered  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel  of 
large  dimensions,  pierced  directly  through  (be  mountain.  It 
is  25  feet  high  and  wide,  and  nearly  1000  long,  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock.   This  noble  work  was  commenced  by 
Napoleon,  and  finished  bv  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1817.  There 
exist  two  older  road^ ;  tne  most  ancient  of  ihese^  however^ 
by  no  means  deserved  that  name— it  was  a  mere  path,  of  the 
most  ragged  and  dilTiciilt  kind,  partly  conducted  through  a 
cavern  by  means  of  ladders  placed  one  above  the  other.  Thia 
was  called  the  Chemin  de  la  Grotte,  or  leS  Echelles,  fron» 
which  the  neighbouring  village  derived  its  name.   The  diffi- 
culty of  the  passage  was  increased  at  times  by  the  mouninin 
torrent,  which,  when  swollen,  took  its  course  through  the 
cavern.  It  was  utterly  impassable  for  beasts,  travellers  were 
sometimes  carried  through  it  seated  upon  an  arm  chair^ 
attached  to  the  backs  of  stout  Savoyard  peasants,  who  per-« 
formed  the  service  of  beasts  of  burden,  as  the  Soulh  Ameri- 
can Indians  do  at  the  present  day,  on  some  of  the  passes  ot 
the  Andes. 

The  approach  to  the  old  road  from  the  side  of  France  waa 
l)y  a  deep  fissure  low  down  in  the  comer  of  the  valley,  on  the 

r\^\\l  hand  of  the  Gallery. 

An  improved  road  was  made  in  1670,  by  Duke  Charles 
£maauei  11 ,  of  Savoy,  at  considerable  cost,  by  removini^ 
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v«si  masses  of  rock,  so  as  to  render  it  passrtilefSor  carriai^. 
]!9apoleoD,  however/  with  his  usual  originality  and  penelr.!- 
Uon,  struck  out  a  new  line,  and  boldly  pierced  through  the 
mountain,  forming  a  carriage-way,  along  which  two  diligences 
fully  loaded  may  pass  abreast.   On  issuing  out  oTlhe  Gallery 
the  old  road  is  seen  on  ihe  right.    By  tracing  it  downwards 
about  half  a  mile,  the  traveller  may  approach  the  old  road>. 
on  tlie  side  of  Savoy,  the  most  ancient  is  now  blocked  up  and 
impjissable.   A  pompous  inscription,  written  by  the  AbW 
St.  Kdal,  commemorating  the  enterprise  of  Charles  Emaniif^l 
in  formiDg  his  road,  —  which,  though  steep  and  narrow,  and 
very  inconvenient,  was  a  grand  undertaking  for  the  period, 
^may  still  he  seen  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Our  route  is  now  carried  through  a  rocky  and  narrow  ra- 
vine, which  gradually  expands  into  a  pretty  valley. 

1  1/2  St.  Thibault  de  Coux  . 

Not  far  from  this  a  little  waterfall  descends  from  the  clirr 
on  the  right,  described  by  Rousseau,  in  his  usual  strain  of 
exaggeration,  as  *'  La  plus  belle  que  je  vis  de  ma  vie.** 
Another  contracted  ravine  must  be  passed  to  reach 
1  1/2  Chambery  (Italian  Ciamb^ri).  Inns:  le  Petit  Paris; 
la  Poste. 

Chamh^ry  ,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  is  an  archbishop*a  see, 
and  contains  ahoultO,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  withia 
a  circle  of  mountains. 

Several  lowers  and  other  fragments  exist  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.   The  Gothic  chapel  built 
within  its  enclosure  (1415)  survived  the  conflagration  of 
1798:  it  is  passed  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  the  l«)\^n 
from  Lyons.    That  valuable  relic  the  Santo  Sudario  (holy 
napkin),  now  at  Turin,  was  for  a  long  time  deposited  in  it 
Francis  I.  of  France  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  Lyons 
to  see  it;  there  is  another  of  these  holy  impostures  kept  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  shown  to  the  populace  on  all  great 
displays  of  the  relics.   The  infallible  popes  should  sellle 
wjlich  is  genuine  :  in  the  meantime  hotb  are  worshipped. 

Before  the  French  revolution,  there  were  20  convents  in 
Chambery :  there  are  siill  seven,  four  of  which  are  nunneries. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  at  present  arie  the 
Three  Barracks, 

There  is  a  Public  Library  containing  16,000  volumes,  an 
incipient  museum,  and  a  few  pictures,  none  of  thein  calcu- 
lated to  afTord  the  stranger  much  gratification  :  there  is  also 
a  The€Ure. 

The  Jtoj^al  CoU$g$  is  pli|ced  under  the  control  of  the  Je- 
suits, who  Gil  the  offices  of  teachers  in  the  various  branrJies 
of  learning  and  science. 

St.  B^l,  author  of  the  ".Conjuration  (lontrc  Yenise/'  vras 
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born  al  Chambdiy,  1630;  and  the  Comic  Xavicr  Ic  Maislre, 
author  of  tho  L<''prcnx  de  la  vailoe  d'Aoste,"  is  also  a 
¥iativo.  This  town  also  boasts  ainonf;  her  citizens  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Man  of  Uoss  in  General  de  Boignc,  who, 
baying  made  an  immense  fortune  in  the  British  East  Indian 
service,  bestowed  tlie  greater  iiortion  of  it,  to  the  amount  of 
3,417,850  Fr.,  in  benefiting  his  native  place  He, founded 
two  hospita1s»  and  set  on  foot  many  improvements.'  A  new 
street  has  been  named  after  him,  and  a  monument  has  re- 
cently been  erected  to  his  memory.   He  died  1830. 

Chambdry  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dull  town,  with  little  lo 
interest  the  traveller:  it  is  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  inanu- 
facture  of  silk  gauzes.   From  Chambery  lo  Grenoble  7  posts. 

About  20  minutes'  walk  lo  the  south  of  Ihe  town  is  Les 
Chnrrnetles,  the  residence  of  Rousseau  ^md  of  his  friend 
Madame  de  Warrens.  There  is  nothing  in  the  place  at 
presetit  .vorth  notice  independently  of  its  connection  with 
J.  Jacques  :  the  house'  has  the  appearance  of  a  poor  farm- 
liouse,  and  Rousseau's  room  was  the  oue  over  the  entrance. 

Those  who  have  time  on  their  hstnds,  and  desire  an  agree- 
able two  hours*  walk,  may  visit  the  ravine  called  Le  Bout 
(111  Monde.  The  road  to  it  turns  out  of  that  lo  Turin  at  Ihe  end 
of  the  Faubourg  de  Montmeillan,  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
l.eysse  by  the  side  of  the  great  dyke,  as  far  as  the  villaf^c  of 
Leysse,  where  it  crosses  the  stream,  and,  passing  on  the  right 
the  picturesque  castle  of  ChalTardon,  enters  the  gorge  of  the 
Dorial,  which  is  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  high  cliffs,  forming 
the  base  of  the  Dent  de  Nivolct,  and  has  no  outlet.  Behind 
a  paper  mill,  built  by  one  of  lhe.Montgo1fi,ers,  the  stream 
falls  In  a  pretty  cascade  over  the  wall  of  rock  here  formed  of 
remarkably  regular-and  thin  horizontal  strata,  through  some 
of  which  the  water  forcing  its  way  forms  singular  supple- 
mentary jets  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fall.   A  pleasant 
excursion  of  a  day  or  two  may  be  made  from  this  spot  to  tbe 
baths  of  Aix,  and  the  Lac  de  Bourget  (Route  120). 

In  the  course  of  the  next  stage  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the 
caslle  of  BAlie,  and  farther  on,  close  to  the  road,  that  of 
Chigneir,  links  of  a  line  of  forts  extending  through  the 
country,  on  whose  towers  watch-fires  were  lighted  to  alarm 
the  inhabitants,  in  time  of  war,  in  case  of  foreign  inroads* 
For  these  rude  means  in  the  middle  ages,  telegraphs  have 
been  substituted.  Up  the  valleys,  of  the  Are  and  Is^re«  the 
chain- of  old  castles  continues  almost  without  an  interrup- 
tion.  The  mountain  seen  on  the  right  is  the  Mont  Grenier, 
i>7no  feet  high.    The  side  facing  Chamb(^ry  is  a  perpendi- 
cular escari)ment,  produced  by  an  immense  mass  of  the 
moimtain  having  broken  off  in  12i8:  it  overwhelmed  the 
country  at  its  base  with  ruin,  and  buried  sixteen  villages, 
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Tlie  marks  of  this  catastrophe  are  still  visible  in  the 
series  of  hillock:),  now  covered  with  vineyards,  called  L» 
Abyiues  de  Mybns.  The  Mont  Grenler  slands  in  tbean^f 
between  the  valley  of  Chambcry  and  that  of  Gresivandaii. 
which  leads  to  Grenoble:  it  is  traversed  by  the  Isere.  On 
the  lefi  b.ink  of  ihe  river,  a  few  miles  down,  stand  ibe 
ruins  of  ihc  Cluiteau  Bayard j  ihe  cradle  oC  tbe  iUusthouf 
kuighl,  "sans  jxMir  el  sans  reproche." 

2  IMon  I  mc i  1 1;i  n,  (Inn  not  good.)  This  little  town 
stands  on  llie  rif^lit  bank  of  the  Isere,  at  the  junction  of 
four  roads  :  lh«it  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  issuing  out  of  the  valic} 
of  the  Mauricnnc;  that  from  the  Tarentaise  and  Little  Si- 
Bernard  (Route  122.) ;  that  from  Grenoble  down  the  fierUle 
and  beautiful  valley  of  Greslvandan ;  and  that  fvoni.  Gbani- 
ebry.  The  Castle  of  Montmeillan  was  long  fhe  bul'waFkof 
Savoy  against  France.  Henry  IV.  while  besieging  it  io 
1600,  was  nearly  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  from  its  walU, 
which  covered  him  with  dirt  and  niade  the  king  cross  him- 
self devoutly ;  upon  Nvhich  Sully  remarked,  that  he  vas 
happy  to  see  tluit  his  Mijjcsly  was  so  good  a  Catholic.  It 
was  bravely  and  skilfully  defended  for  thirteen  monlb> 
against  Louis  XIII.  by  Count  Geoffrey  Bens  de  (favour.  The 
works  were  finally  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.,  w  ho  took  the 
place  in  17Q5.  A  few  scanty  fragments  of  wall,  paHly  ovfr* 
grown  with  briars  and  nettles,  crowning  tbenrock  above  ibe 
town,  are  the  only  remains  of- tbe  former  bulwark  of  Savoy, 
and  the  key  of  its  Alps. 

A  good  while  wine  is  grown  near  Montmeillan. 

The  bridge  over  the  Isere,  crossed  in  proceeding  toward* 
the  Mont  Ccnis,  conmiands,  in  clear  weather,  a  tine  vie\v  trf. 
HJont  I5lanc,  which  is  seen  from  no  other  point  in  our  rouie. 
The  road  then  pursues  a  course  towards  the  Arc;  then,  liik- 
ing  that  river  for  its  guide,  enters  ihe  valley  of  the  JMau- 
rienne,  which  extends  up  to  the  Mont  Cenis. 

i  1/S  Maltaverne.  Agoodinn. 

1  1/2  Aiguebelle.  -The  country  hereabouts  is  dreary 
and  unhealthy  from  marshes  which  produce  malaria  and  Its 
consequences,  goitre  (§  19.)  The  Castle  above  the  town, 
called  La  Charbonniere,  was  the  birthplace  of  several  counts 
of  Savoy. 

2  3/4  La  Grande  Maison. 

2  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  (Inn:  Hdtel  de  ITuropc, 
Clean  and  comfortable.)  The  chief  town  in  the  valley  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable. 

^^,^"^v»"eyardsofSt.Julien,  grown  on  the  debHs  and  gra- 
TelllaT  ^^^^  *>y      Arc,  produce  a  wiec  of  some 
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•S  1/2  Mociane.  The  last  scene  of  Stcnic  s  Senliriieuial 
Journey*'  is  laid  here. 

Tke  scenery  of  the  valley  now  becomes  interesting.  The 
road  ascends  high  above  the  xVrc,  and  the  gorge„in  whose 
depths  it  flows,  serves  as  a  naturaland  tremendous  fosse  to 
Uie  fori  Lesseillon,  built  on  the  opposite  height,  'and  com^- 
ifianding,  with  its  many  mouthed  batteries,  rising  tier  above 
tier,  the  passage  lo  Italy.   A  light  bridge,  spanning  the  black 
gorge  which  separates  the  fort  from  the  road,  is  a  striiiiiig 
object  :  it  is  called  the  Pont  <lu  Diable. 

2  Verne  y.  Near  Ihis,  Horace  Walpole  lost  his  lap-dog, 
which  was  carried  olT  by  a  wolf  pouncing  down  upon  it  from 
♦be  foi*est. 

At  Tertnignon  the  path  from  the  Col  de  Vanoise  (Route^ 
123. )  Joins  our  voad. ' 

2  Lnnslebourg.  Inn:  Ildtel  Royal ,  good.   This  village  lies 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  After  passing  a  large  barrack » 
the  road  crosses  the  Arc,  and  bidding  adieu  to  thai  stream, 
•begins  to  ascend  the  mountaia  by  easy  and  wcll-consiructed 
zjgzsLgs.   Extra  horses  are  necessary  to  reach  the  summit; 
and  it  takes  about  3  1/2  hours  for  a  carriage  to  mount  from 
l.nrjs\ebourg  to  ihe  poslhouse  of  iheJfTont  Cenis.  It  is  possible 
to  walk  up  in  a  shorter  lime,  avoiding  the  zigzag  and  follow- 
ing the  old  road,  which  debouches  near  theSOth  Refuge. 

i  Between  I.anslcboiirg  and  Susa  there  are  twenty-three 
houses  of  Refuge  planted  at  intervals  by  the  road  side,  occu- 
pied by  cantomiicrs,  whose  duly  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  road 
and  assist  travellers.   Each  house  is  numbered,  beginning 

'  Irooi  the  Piedniontcse  side  of  the  mountain.  Near  No.  22. 
avalancbes  sometiuies  full:  the  dangerous  spot  may  be  passed 
lu  three  or  four  minutes,  ^^o.  20.  is  called  La  Ramasse.  Here 

'  sledgjcs  are  kept ;  and  in  wiitter,  when  deep  snow  covers  the 
inequalities  on  the  side^  of  the  mouutains*  travellers  may 
descend  in  one  of  them  to  J^aoslebourg  in  ten  minutes !  The 
sjcdge  is  guided  by  a  peasant,  who  places  himself  iafront; 
and,  from  the  experience  gained  in  collecting  (ramas^er) 
and  transporting  wood  in  this  manner,  they  arc  so  sUilful , 
that  there  is  little  risk  in  this  extraordinary  mode  of  travelling. 
The  perpendicular  descent  is  OOO  metres— nearly  2000  feet. 

The  17th  Uefnge  is  the  barrier  of  Savoy :  here  a  loH  of  H 
francs  per  horse  is  levied,  and  goes  to  keep  the  ro<ad  in  repair. 
Soon  after  the  point  culminant  of  the' pass  is  reache<l,  <)78o 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  thence  the  road  descends  to  the  plain 
of^Mont  Cenis ;  and  a  person,  may  arrive  at  the  posthouse  from 
Lanslebourg,  on  foot,  in  2  hours  and  20  minutes.  The  road 
passes  near  the.  mirgin  of  a  coQsideratile  lake,  which  is  gene- 
<|rily  frozen  during  six.  months  .of  the  year:  it  is  famed  lor 
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its  delicious  trout:  the  fishery  belongs  to  the  niuiiks  of  ibe 
Hospice. 

3.  Posthouse  of  the  Mont  Cenis  (Monte  Cenisio),2 
tolerable  inn,  ^here  travellers  may  regale  on  ihe  excelleiH 
Iroul  of  tlie  lake,  and  sometimes  on  ptarmigan,  for  whicir 
they  will,  however,  pay  handsomely.  This  magniGcent  road, 
another  monument  of  the  genius  of  the  imperial  road-maker. 
Napoleon,  wascomnienced  by  his  orders  in  1803,  and  Gnbhed 
in  1810,  at  an  expense  of  300,000/  The  engineer  was  the 
(Ihcvalier  Fabbroni.  It  is  one  of  ihe  safest  roads  over  the 
Alps,  and  the  most  praciicuble  in  winter  time. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Post,  is  the  Hospice, ot\^ 
nally  founded  by  Charlemagne,  who  crossed  the  Mont  Onis 
with  an  army  in  the  9lh  century.  The  existing  edilice,  buiit 
by  IVnpoleon,  is  now  occupied,  half  by  a  corps  of  carbineeri;, 
who  examine  the  passports  of  all  travellers  crossing  ihe 
mountain;  the  other  half  by  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
who  exercise  gratuitous  hospitality  towards  poor  travellers. 
The  house  contains  two  or  three  neat  bed- rooms  for  guests  of 
the  hi;:her  class. 

At  Grande  Croix,  an  inn  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
plain,  is  a  group  of  taverns  occupied  by  carters  and  muleteers: 
there  the  descent  begins.  The  road,  as  originally  constructed, 
skirled  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain;  but,  o>ving  to  its 
fearful  exposure  to  avalanches ,  this  portion  of  it  has  been 
abandoned,  and  a  new  line,  supported  on  a  lofty  causeway, 
and  reached  by  winding  lourniquets,  descends  direcliy 
through  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  St.  IMcolas,  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  avalanches,  except  between  the  3d  and  4th  Refuges, 
where  they  still  sometimes  fall  in  spring.  A  gallery  cut  in  the 
rock  where  the  old  road  passed,  is  now  abandoned :  it  exhibits 
a  most  singular  scene  of  confusion,  the  roof  having  partly 
fallen  in. 

The  barrier  of  Piedmont  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
plain  of  St.  Nicolas.  On  issuing  from  this  plain,  a  magnifi- 
cent mountain  on  the  left  is  seen — the  Rochemelon :  on  its 
summit  is  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  des  Huges ,  formerly 
visited  by  pilgrims,  but  of  late  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
risk  and  ditficully  of  the  ascent.  From  its  top  a  view  may  be 
obtained  of  a  part  of  the  plains  of  Italy.  These  are  not  visible 
from  atiy  pari  of  the  Mont  Cenis  road  above  Molaret,  The 
new  road  no  longer  passes  through  Ferriereand  Noval^se,  but 
proceeds  directly  to 

3  Molaret,  the  first  Piedmontese  village,  near  which  there 
is  a  small  inn.  A  new  gallery  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  be- 
1  ween  this  and 

2  Susa.  Inn  :  La  Posia,  very  comfortable.  This  little 
town  of  2000  inhabitants,  planted  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
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I  lie  roacls  over  the  Mont  Gcnevre  (Route  130. )  and  the  Mont 
<]eii  is,  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  having 
been  rounded  by  a  Roman  colony  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
u filler  ihe  name  of  Segusio.   The  only  thing  worth  notice  is 
the  Arch  of  Triumph,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  about 
ei|];bt  years  b.  c,  in  honour  of  Augustus  :  it  is  outside  the 
towfi,  in  the  governor's  garden.    The  inscriptions  upon  it 
cammemoraie  the  names  of  the  vnrlouf  tribes  raled  over  bf 
Coitiui.  the  barborlaii  sovereign  of  this  district,  fnm  whom 
the  neighbouriug  Alps  were  named  Gottian.  He  was  a  prinee 
or  f^rent  bravery ;  and,  havjng  bid  defiance  to  the  Roman  arms 
Ills  fastnesses  9  was  al  length  gained  over  as  an  ally  by 
Augustus. 

Here  was  formerly  a  fort  of  great  strength,  which  command- 
ed both  the  valleys,  called  the  fori  of  Brunette:  it  is  now  de- 
molished. 

Susa  is  situated  on  the  Dora  Riparia  (Duria  Major),  and 
our  road  was  by  the  side  of  it  all  the  way  to  Turin  ,  where 
it  joins  thcPo.  FromSusatoSt.Antonio2 1/2,  St.  Ambrogiol, 
Rivoli  1  3/4, Turin  t  3/i.  {Livrede  PosiB,  t83<). ) 

1  1/2  St.  Gior;gio. 
•    1  St.  A  ntonio. 
1  St.  Ambrogio. 

1.  Rivoli.  Not.  to  be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the 
•ame  name  on  the  Adige,near  which  Napoleon  gained  a  great 

"victory. 

There  is  an  ugly  palace  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  here. 

1 3 '4TUB1N.  See  Mrs.  Starke's,  theHandbook  for NonTHERN 
iTALT^and  the  Guide  du  Voyayeuren  Ifolte,  by  Richard. 

'\'  -  riHi    '  ROUTE  128. 

MOMT  CEI^IS  XO  SUSA  ,  BY  THE  LITTLE  MONX  CENIS  AND  THE 

COL  DE  CLAIREE. 

.  •  ( Ten  or  twel  ye  Hours. } 

• 

Those  who  would  make  an  excursion  by  the  Little  Mont 
Cenis,  a  singularly  wild  route,  instead  of  quietly  descending 
by  the  high  road  from  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Susa,  may  accomplish 
il  easily  in  twelve  hours.  ' 

The  posthouse  of  the  Mont  Cenis  (Route  127. )  is  left  by  a 
path  which  descends  directiy  to  the  lake,  then  skirting  its 
upper  border  and  across  the  meadows,  it  soon  ascends  rapidly 
towards  the  pasturages  which  lead  to  the  chAlets  of  the  Little 
'Mont  Cenis,  which  are  distant  from  the  posthouse  two  hours. 
Ihe  mountain  slopes  around  the  plain  of  the  Mont  Cenis  offer 

26. 
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some  or  I  he  richest  pasturages  in  the  Alps ;  those  \n  hich  Ica«f 
to  ihe  Lillle  Moiil  Ceiiis  are  of  great  extent. 

A  very  little  way  beyond  Ihe  chalets  of  the  Little  Mor: 
Ceitis,  the  col  is  attained,  and  the  valley  which  descends  J- 
Bramante  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  and  which  lies  at  rigfii 
angles  with  the  path  across  the  col,  is  seen  through  a  gnea! 
part  of  its  lenglh.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley  rise* 
the  peak  of  ihe  Grand  Vallon:  and  a  little  on  the  left,  fnima  I 
deep  turn  in  the  valley  below,  called  the  Conibe  d'Ambio. 
rises  one  of  the  finest  peaks  in  the  Alps,  the  Mont  d'Ambio:  • 
on  it,  though  its  accessibility  seems  a  miracle,  is  (he  staiion 
used  in  the  triangulalion  and  measure  or  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian across  the  great  chain.  The  entire  crest  of  the  Anibir 
is  covered  with  glaciers,  and  every  crue  is  traced  by  a  while 
bed  of  snow  that  rests  wilhin  it.  At  the  lower  eitremily  of 
the  valley  of  Bramante  the  mountains  of  the  Vanoise  close  ibe 
view. 

To  ascend  this  valley  it  is  necessary  to  mount  from  ibf 
col  of  the  Lillle  MonlCcnis  dire(  tly  up  some  rocks,  and  ton- 
tinue  for  a  short  lime  on  that  side  of  the  mountain ;  the  \)aih 
afterwards  descends  among  vast  rocks  which  strew  this  ste- 
rile-looking valley  ;  and,  alter  leaving  on  the  right  the  lum 
in  the  ravine  below,  which  forms  the  Combe  d'Ainbin. 
through  which  a  stream  like  a  thread  of  silver  flows,  (he  i^atb 
ascends  up  a  rugged  and  broken  course  until  it  reaches  the 
chidels  ofSavines.    Here  there  is  a  rich  little  spot  of  mea- 
dow land,  and  a  scanty  herbage  on  the  slopes  of  (he  valley. 
On  the  left,  a  rugged  path  leads  across  from  the  postliousc 
on  the  Cenis,  by  some  little  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  Bard, 
to  this  valfey,  above  the  chalets  ofSavines  :  it  is  ralher  shor- 
ter, but  more  fatiguing.    Wolves  are  so  common  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Bramante,  lower  down  the  valley,  that  the  dogs  kepi 
at  the  chalets  of  Savines  arc  of  great  power,  having  their 
necks  armed  with  spiked  collars.   The  wolves  here  are  pro- 
bably the  successors  of  those  ravenous  rascals  that  gobbled 
up  Walpole's  poor  little  dog  Toby,  as  his  master  passed  with 
the  poet  Gray  at  tjie  foot  of  the  forest  on  his  way  into  Italy. 
The  herdsman,  who  always  has  his  rifle  ready,  is  prepared, 
when  he  hears  ihe  alarm  from  his  dogs,  to  go  and  destroy  tiie 
marauder. 

Having  ascended  above  the  meadows  of  Savines,  Ihe  path 
rises  amidst  rocks  and  stones,  and  at  lenglh  reaches  a  little 
Jake  in  an  elevated  plain,  in  which  all  seems  desolate,  soli- 
tary, and  sterile.  The  black  precipices  of  the  mountain  of 
Bard  on  the  left  band,  and  those  of  the  Mont  d*Ambiii  on 
the  right,  bound  its  sides ;  from  the  Ambin  enormous  gla- 
ciers sweep  down  to  the  lake,  and  small  cataracts,  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice  on  either  side,  mark  their  courses  bj  light 
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lines  of  foam  lhat  stream  do^  ri  I  he  proripicos,  and  make 
l.heir  dark  masses  stiil  blacker.  Amidst  this  apj)arcnt  sleri- 
lily  thousands  of  gentiaiielln,  rnnunculus  glacialis,  violets, 
nti<i  a  hundred  other  alpine  flowers,  grow  and  bloom  unseen, 
in  every  swampy  spot,  and  between  the  stones  with  which 
Che  plain  and  col  are  covered. 

This  lake  is  fiUed  by  the  meltings  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
IMont  d'Ambin.  It  is  called  the  Lac  Blanc,  or  Lac  de  Savi- 
ues  :  it  is  about  a  mile  long.  At  lis  upper  extremity  is  a 
low  ridge,  certainly  not  a  hundred  feeL  above  the  level  of  the 
lake;  this  is  a  crest  of  the  great  chain,  the  (^)l  de  Clair(*e  : 
across  it  two  paths  lie  :  lhat  on  the  right,  by  a  w  ild  and  dif- 
ficult course,  leads  over  the  Col  de  Touilles  to  Salabertrand 
in  the  Val  d'Exilles. 

The  route  to  Susa  ties  on  the  left ;  by  it  tl^  descent  from 
I  hie  Col  de  Clalri^e.  is  down  a  steep  apd  rocky  hollow,  which 
Usrminales  at  the  crossing  of  a  bright  istream  near  a  pastu- 
rage. This  spot,  where  wine  may  be  cooled  in  the  stream, 
is  a  delicious  place  of  rest,  and  where  the  refreshment,  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  take  with  him  from  the 
inn  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  will  be  fully  enjoyed.  From  this 
place  of  rest  a  steep  slope  leads  down  to  the  pasturage  seen 
from  the  resting-place.  It  is  a  flat,  suirnounting  enormous 
precipices,  which  seem  to  forbid  any  attempt  to  descend 
from  them.  And  there  will  be  little  disposition  immediately 
to  seel:  a  path,  for  from  this  spot  one  of  the  most  gtorlons 
views  in  the  Alps  is  presented.  Immediately  below  is  the 
deep  basin  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Clair^e,  which  is  almost 
always  filled  with  vapour  that  seems  to  boil  as  in  a  caldron; 
when  the  clouds  from  it  rise  high  enough  to  catch  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  they  disperse. 

Beyond  this  valley,  the  mountain  above  Ghaumont,  in  the 
Val  d'Exilles,  bounds  the  view;  but,  turning  towards  the  left, 
the  Combe  of  Susa  is  seen  over  the  intervening  moun- 
tains, even  to  its  termihation  in  the  plains  of  Piedmo'nt, 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon  far  beyond  the  hill  of  the  Su- 
perga. 

On  the  right,  are  the  precipices  which  must  be  climbed, 
though  they  seem  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  by  those  who 
would  go  from  the  Col  de  Clair<5e  to  the  Col  de  Touilles. 

So  abrupt  are  the  edges  of  the  precipices  that  divide  the 
lower  valley  from  this  pasturage,  lhat  descent  seems  hope 
less.  "We  stood,"  says  one  who  has  travelled  much  in  these 
unfrequented  passes  of  the  Alps,  **on  the  brink  of  enormous 
precipices,  their  oui lines  at  our  feet  cut  abruptly  against. the 
clouds,  into  which,  through  occasional  openings  made  by  the 
wind,  we  could  see  the  black,  deep,  and  shadowed  valley. 
The  scene  was  most  impressive.  Our  guide  was  puzzled  foi 
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u  short  lime  by  the  cluuds  >vbich  obscured  ihe.  point  for 
which  we  shoulit  make.  Al  length  he  led  us  dovn  the  pre- 
cipice by  a  must  extraordinary  path,  ^vh^i'h  it  >vas  dillicult  to 
discover :  it  was  like  winding  steps  which  had  l>een  rudely 
*'.nl  tn  a  crevice  :  it  seemed  like  a  descent  through  a  chimDey. 
^•low  this  rift,  a  steep,  diilicult,  stony,  and  most  fatiguing 
/Bth  brought  us  to  some  Piedmontcse  chalets. 

**Thouiih  the  caldron  of  clouds  seemed  to  sink  as  we  des- 
cended, they  sometimes  in  their  changes  enveloped  us;  and 
we  were  glad  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  boy,  who.  having  heard 
us,  .shouted  to  us  from  the  chiUlcts,  to  icll  us  what  direction 
wc  should  take. 

•SV.  still  more  difTicult  palh  led  us  further  down  to  some 
01  her  chAlets,  below  which  there  were  extensive  pasturage? 
on  a  steep  slope.  Having  crossed  these,  we  entered  a  wood, 
down  through  which  the  most  abrupt  and  fatiguing  part  of 
our  route  lay,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  practicable 
but  for  the  cntanj;le«i  roots.  From  the  wood  we  emerged 
I  pon  a  rocky  slope,  and,  after  a  march  of  eight  or  nine  hours, 
reached  a  few  scattered  stone  huts  at  the  head  of  the  Valde 
(llaircie.  On  looking  back,  we  appeared  to  have  descended 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  tlown  which  the  numerous  streams  of 
the  Clairee  ran  from  the  summit,  as  if  ihey  issued  from  the 
sky,  to  the  torrent  by  which  we  rested,  the  while  lines  were 
traceable  through  three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  tjieir  des- 
cent. 

•*The  pass  of  Ihe  Clairee  is,  on  the  Italian  side,  the  steep- 
est that  I  have  ever  traversed.    This  was  one  of  the  many 
riiflTicult  passes  by  which  the  Vaudois,  in  1687,  under  their 
pastor  and  captain,  Henri  Arnaud,  returned  to  their  valleys. 
They  had,  after  entering  Savoy,  wandered  by  a  course  raiber 
dillicult  to  trace,  until  they  had  crossed  the  Col  de  Bon- 
homme,  whence  they  descended  into  the  Tarentaise,  travers- 
ed the  Mont  Iseran  into  the  valley  of  the  Arc ;  thence  by  the 
Mont  Cenis,  the  Little  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Col  de  Clairee, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Clairee.   Here  they  encountered  the 
troops  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  prevented  their  en- 
try into  ihc  valley  of  Exilles  by  the  Clairee,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  return  and  cross  the  Col  de  Touilles,  from 
%hich  the  southern  branch  of  ihe  Clairee,  called  the  Ciauri, 
flows.   The  account  of  their  sufferings,  before  they  cleared 
these  mountain  passes,  end  so  signally  defeated  their  ene- 
mies at  the  bridge  of  Salbcrtrand,  forms  a  part  of  one  of  (be 
most  interesting  narratives  ever  published  ;  it  was  wrilten  by 
Henry  Arnaud  himself,  their  colonel  and  pastor,  and  tran- 
slated not  loim  since  by. the  lale  Hugh  Dyke  Acland,  from  a 
rare  copy,  under  the  title  of  "The  Glorious  Uecovery  by  the 
Vaudois  of  iheir  Valleys."   An  account  of  these  interesting 
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f>«op]o,  niul  of  this,  their  most  remarkable  adventure,  has 
t>oen  lalelv  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.Wm.  Beattic,  in  his  his- 
I  ory  of  the  Waldenses,  recently  published  by  Virtue,  and 
>v  hii'h  cuntains  engraved  yiQWS  of  Ibe  eventful  scenes  through, 
^liich  they  passed. 

The  recolleclioa  of  their  perilous  adventures/'  says  the 
aiitlior  of"  Excursions  mi  tlie  Alps,  '*  *'  was  vividlv  recalled 
whilst  sitting  on  a  spot  whicli  they  also  had  visited,  resting 
ourselves  Arom  a  fatiguing  descent  which  they  had  en(  oun-. 
tered^nnd  ill  sight  of  the  savage  mountain  of  Les  TouilleSi^ 
l>y  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  encouoler  yet 
rarthcr  dangers.   The  few  miserable  huts  near  us  were  un- 
itiliiibitcd,  and  neither  alTorded  shelter  nor  food.  Continuing 
our.  route,  we  kept  close  to  the  torrent,  from  which  a  large 
stream  was  separated  for  irrigation.  By  the  side  of  the  channel 
of  this  stream  we  continued  some  way;  then  the  road  sank 
lieU)W  it;  afterwards  we  ascended  rapidly  by  a  steep  path  cut 
out  at  the  foot  of  precipiqes,  which  rose  in  unbroken  grands 
et.r  directly  over  09. 

.  *'  Along  the  face  of  these  rocks  the  channel  for  thewaler-^ 
course  i^as  cot;  and  though  at  our  greatest  elevation  above 
I  lie  valley  of  Clairee,  we  were  at  least  a  thousand  feet  higher 
than  ihe  natural  bed  of  the  torrent,  we  were  still  below  the 
head  of  the  artificial  channel  whence  its  waters  (lowed  rapidly 
towards  us.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  the  fad  before  our  eyes; 
and,  as  we  looked  hack  into  the  short,  deep,  narrow  valley 
that  we  had  left,  and  whilst  we  saw  the  Clairde  foaming 
clown  its  course,  the  aqueduct  seemed  to  ascend  steeply  from 
the  valley.   Ttiis  water  is  led  round  the  brow  of  the  moun-^ 
tain  to  irrij^ate  the  meadows  above  Ja^llon.  From  the  high^ 
est  point  of  our  passage  the  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Doire 
10  BxMles  was* very  fine;  and  immediately  after  passing  this 
point,  Ihe  Combe  of  Susa  opened  to  us  from  between  theRo-« 
rhe  M^ion  and  the  ("ol  de  Fen^tre,  to  the  plains  beyond  Turin. 
We  soon  fell  into  the  high  road  from  the  Mont  Cenis  (route 
127.);  and  about  seven  o'clock  reached  the  il6tel  de  la  Poste 
atSusa."*  ' 

nouTfi  120. 

GRF.NOBLK  TO  BRIAN^ON  BY  BOrRG  D*0YSANS,  AND  THE  COL 

i»R  LAUTAiiKT.  ((^rcnoble  to  Lyon,  13  3/4  p.  —To  Valence^ 
J I  1/2  p.  See  Guide  en  France,  by  Richard. ). 

(Two  days.) 

Grenoble  (Gratianopolis)is  the  chief  city  in  the  department 
of  the  Is^re;  it  is  an  important  place,  beautifully  situated, 
^&a  having  a  population  of  291,000.  It  is  celehrated  for  ilak 
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public  institution*:,  and  for  the  great  interest  of  the  objcrrs 
in  its  neighbourhood.  These  will  be  detailed  in  our  fulun* 
Handbook  for  Frame.  It  is  here  only  mentioned  as  the  smrt- 
iiig  point  for  an  excursion  across  the  Col  de  Lautaret  to  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre. 

There  is  a  good  road  from  Grenoble  by  Vizille  Gap  and 
Eiitbrun  to  Briancon,  and  a  diligence  goes  to  the  latter  lo^ii 
Ihree  timesa  week  from  Grenoble;  but  it  is  50  miles  further 
and  through  a  road  that  is  generally  uninteresting,  whilst 
that  by  the  Col  de  Lautaret  abounds  with  some  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  the  Alps. 

To  save  this  distance  Napoleon  commenced  the  construc- 
licui  of  a  new  road  by  this  pass,  and  many  magniGcenl  works 
were  completed  upon  it,  but  since  his  ahdicalion  it  has  been 
iibandoned.  The  new  line  was  called  Route  cVEspagne  en 
italier 

On  leaving  Grenoble  for  Vizille,  after  crossing  the  long 
rich  plain  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  the  two  rivers  the  Isere 
and  the  Drac,  the  road  rises  steeply  to  the  village  of  Kne; 
Ihe  views  of  Grenoble  and  its  neighbourhood  on  looking 
back  arc  very  fine.  After  proceeding  along  the  elevalcd 
ground  for  some  distance  the  road  descends  towards  Vizille, 
and  presents  fine  views  of  this  town,  on  ihe  Romanche,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Drac,  and  ol'  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. 

Vizille,  3  1/2,  leagues  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  Ii  is 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  first  French  revolution,  for 
here  the  parliament  of  Daiiphiny,  first  made  a  declaration  fatal 
lo  the  power  of  the  Bourbons. 

Here  was  the  chateau  of  Ihe  celebrated  constnhic  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Lesdiguieres.  It  had  since  ihc  revo- 
lution become  the  properly  of  M.  Pt^rier  thetbrother  of  the 
minister,  wholiad  established  cotton  or  flax  works  here  ;  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1825,  and  it  yet  remains  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ashes. 

A  char  may  be  used  as  far  as  Bourg  d'Oysans.    The  high 
road  to  Gap  crosses  the  Romanche.   That  to  the  Col  de  Lau- 
taret ascends  by  the  right  bank  of  this  river  through  a  nar- 
row, but  beautiful  and  well-wooded  valley,  which  runs  with 
nearly  the  same  wild  character  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains for  6  or  7  leagues.    In  soine  places  the  valley  widens 
enough  for  the  establishment  of  a  village  or  a  hamlet.  Of 
^hese  Chichiliane,  Gavet,  and  La  Clavet  are  the  principal. 
?»i'ear  Gavet  there  are  some  iron-works.    This  remarkable 
ravine  or  combe,  which  is  also  an  English  or  rather  Celtic 
uanie  for  a  defile,  bears  the  name  of  the  Combe  de  Gavel  and 
extends  from  the  plain  of  Vizille  to  the  plain  of  iheDourg 
4*0ysans,  which  is  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  moun-r^ 
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toiAis.    It  is  within  record  that  a  large  lake  was  formed  in 
t,tmo  eleveiUh  century  by  the  falling  of  Ihe  neighbouring  niouu^ 
Lt.oi  us  at  the  enlrauce  of  the  Combe  dc  Gavet;  this  aatiuiied. 
aIig  river,  aoil  the  waters  accumulated  in  the  plain  above» 
I  VI  <1  formed  a  large  lake,  of  which  the  surface  was  three 
€*fi  g(ies  long,  and  one  wide,  and  its  depth  from  60  to  80  feet. 
*Xl:ii8  Like  existed  for  about  200  years.   At  length,  in  Sep- 
teinbcr  1229,  it  burst  ils  barrier,  rushed  into  the  Combe  of 
Govct,  swept  away  in  its  fury  every  thing  that  it  touched^ 
rapidly  passed  into  the  Drac,  and  thence  into  the  Iseran,  then 
flowing  over  the  plain  below  the  two  rivers,  submerged  a 
great  part  of  Grenoble. 

Mowy  d'Oysans,  7  1/2  leagues  from  Vizille,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  near  the  upper  extremity  of 
tbe  plain.  The  vegetation  of  its  valley  Is  remarkably  rich; 
the  lofty  mountains  that  surround  it  offer  in  some  places  pre^ 
cipitous  facesthat  present  extraordinary  Instances  of  tortuous 
str2;ti6cation.  On  approaching  the  Boorg,  the  enormous 
j\lontde  F.ens,  wrapt  in  glaciers,  closes  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  divides  ihe  torrent  which  Hows  from  the  dark  gorges  of 
Ihc  Vengon,  which  descends  from  the  valley  of  St.  Christo- 
l)her,  frorn  that  of  tbe  Aomanche,  which  flows  through  the 
Combe  of  Malval. 

The  inn  at  Bourg  d'Oysans  chez  Raloux  is  the  only  endur- 
able one  on  the  route,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the 
journey  here,  and  resl»  at  11  leagues  from  Grenoble. 

From  Bourg  d*Oy$ana.  the  road  is  practicable  throughout 
only  for  mules.  In  many  places  a  good  char-road  remains; 
but  from  point  to  point  the  road  has  been  allowed  to  fall  so 
entirely  to  decay  that  it  is  now  become  impracticable. 

A  little  beyond  the  IJourg,-  the  road  twice  crosses  Ihe  Ro- 
manche,  and  ascends  by  its  left  bank  very  high  above  the 
Infernets,  as  the  inaccessible  combe  of  Malval  is  called,  and 
at  least  800  feet  over  the  torrent.   The  ancient  road— for 
this  course  was  known  to  the  Romans,  from  Briancon  to  Gre- 
noble—passed much  higher  behind  Mont  Lens,  where  there 
is  a  village  of  this  name,  iSOO  feet  above  tbe  level  or  the  sea.  ' 
Id  carrying  the  new  road  along,  above  the  torrent,  where  the 
escarpments  of  the  mountains  are  bare,  smooth,  and  nearly 
perpendicular;  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  cut  away  the 
rock  in  open  day,  to  terrace  the  road,  this  has  been  done;  but 
where  masses  which  could  not  be  removed  projected,  these 
have  been  boldly  cut  through,  and  a  gallery  has  been  made, 
in  one  place,  200  feet  longer  than  that  of  Gondo,  In  the  route 
of  the  Simplon.  (Route  57.)  Three  lateral  openings  were 
found  to  be  necessary  to  light  the  gallery  ,  from  either  of  these 
a  sight  of  the  foaming  course  of  the  torrent,  800  feet  beJow, 
js  most  appalling.  At  the  further  end  of  the  gallery/ the  road 
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sweeps  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  then  passes  nmfy 
on  Us  level  through  anolher  gallery*  Such  are  the  exiraor* 
dinary  works  on  this  route,  now  useless  to  the  world,  rortfae 
want  of  doing  something  more  to  make  ihem  available. 

From  (he  last  gallery,  the  road  rises  up  through  a  sterile 
valley  filled  with  rocks  and  blocks  of  enormous  size  that  have 
fallen  from  the  mountains  above;  in  the  midst  of  Such  a 

desert  lies  the  hamlet  of 

La  Dauphine,  4  leagues  from  Bourg  d'Oysans  :  here  re- 
freshment may  be  had  at  a  miserable  auberge.  Above  La 
Dauphine  the  same  savage  and  rocky  character  of  the  valJe| 
prevails. 

Numerous  streams  arc  crossed  which  descend  in  falls  from 
the  placiers  that  crest  the  precipices,  and  foaini  ng  over  the 
sleep  talus  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  valley  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  mountains,  cross  the  road  and  add  to  ihe 
fury  of  the  Romaodie.  Not  far  from  la  Dauphine,  on  the 
left,  a  magnificetil  cataract  gushes  out  from  Ihe  fop  of  ike 
precipice,  and  falls  Id  a  large  Yolome  into  the  valley  below; 
this  is  called  Le  Saut  de  la  PvuiU*  The  universal  story 
of  a  peasant-girl,  leaping  down  unhurt,  to  escape  the  Tio> 
lence  of  a  chasseur  is  applied  to  this  fall  also. 

So  ?astare  some  of  the  blocks  that  strew  thevanej,  that 

one  among  others  measures  50  paces  in  length,  and  apainiit 
several,  stone  hrjts  and  chAlels  are  raised  and  sheltered;  for 
though  there  appear  to  be  little  herbage  here,  what  there  is 
is  rich  enough  to  induce  those  who  have  herds  to  send  them 
here  to  pasturage. 

Still  further  up  the  valley,  on  the  left,  are  the  lead-mines 
of  La  Freux,  belonging  to  M.  Marat  de  l  Ombre,  where 
many  workmen  are  employed  to  rise  the  ore  and  smelt  ii. 
The  adits  are  seen  high  up  tbc  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountains;  and  ropes  and  machinery  extend  into  the  valley 
helow;  these  mines  are  said  to  be  worked  to  advantage. 
The  completion  of  this  road  to  Grenoble,  would  be  to  the 
proprietors  a  measure  of  great  importance. 

At  the  head  of  this  savage  valley  the  road  rises  to  the 
miserable  village  of  La  Grave  where  there  is  a  wretched 
hin.  The  author  was  once  detained  there  in  a  storm,  and 
the  filth  misery  of  such  a  gUe  cannot  be  imagined  and.  It  is 
rare  to  find  bread  there.  E§(sb,  however,  may  be  had,  and 
good  wine. 

The  situation  of  La  Grave  is  very  fine,  directly  opposite 
to  the  vast  glaciers  of  the  Mont  de  Lens.  During  the  winter 
the  cold  precludes  the  burying  of  the  dead,  the  ground  is  too 
bard :  the  bodies  are,  therefore,  suspended  in  the  granges 
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i4uUl  Ihe  relurniiig  spring;  so  w  retchedly  arc  Ihcy  ofT  for 
fuel  that  dried  cowduug  is  chiefly  used. 

On  Reaving  La  Grave,  the  psith  descends  lo  pass  some' 
r($f;ks;  then  rising,  it  leads  abniplty  16  a  tiirn  in  ihc  valley, 
that  overlooks  a  very  fine  fall  of  the  Romanche.  all  its  Waters 
being  poured  inlo  a  deep  a1iys<r;  to  flank  this  nbvss  the  road  , 
fnakcs  a  Hiile  delcjur,  rises  ahovc  the  head  of  ihe  fall,  and 
soon  after  thr?  tnnellCr  reaches 

Villard  d'Arene.  a  villuiic  as  wretched  and  as  filthy  as 
La  Grave.  Here  the  niouiiL.nn  of  the  l.aularet  cornincnces, 
or  rather  the  mountain  ridge  or  barrier  that  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Roinanc.he  from  that  of  Monestier  or  the  Gui- 
sanne.  this  pas$  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  col  is  covered  with  the  mu^ 
beautiful  pasturage,  and  is  one. of llie  richest  s|[)ots  in  the 
Dauphiny  Alps  for  the  harvest  of  the  bot^inist. 

On  the  summit,  two  leagues  from  Villard  d'Arene,  there 
is  a  Maison  Hospital  ier,  one  of  iTiose  fomiderlby  Hum- 
bert II.  in  the  eleventh  century;  (his  is  kept  by  a  i)easant 
appointed  to  the  duty ;  but  iravellci  s  are  cautioned  not  to 
trust  10  getting  fed  there,  though  wine  :d\vays,  and  bread 
and  curds  may  soniolinics  by  foinid  on  the  Laularel. 

The  scene  from  the  col  is  most  sulliuic  :  innncdialely 
above  it  on  the  right  is  the  Mount  d*Arcincs,  scathed,  and 
iniuiacled  wjth  rocks,  and  clothed  with  enormous  glaciers, 
landing  on  side  of  the  Romanche,  in  the  glacier  of  Tabti'chet, 
Avhenoe  this  river  has  its  source;  on  (he  oiher  side,  the  river 
Guisanne  is  seen  tumbling  down  the  Mont  d*Arciuc,  from 
its  f^laciers,  to  flow  through  llie  valley  of  Moneslier. 

From  the  Col  de  Lautaret  a  steep  road  descends  into  the 
sterile  and  miserable  valley  of  the  Guisanne  to  the  first 
^landet  La  Madelaine,  thenCe  to  La  Lozct,  where  there  is  a 
nn)re  tolerable  inn  than  any  since  t};)ing  d'Oysans;  still 
>owcr  is  the  village  of  Cassct  at  the  base  of  the  placier  of 
l^sciale;  and  at\ne  end  of  three  hours,  or  foiir  leagues,  from 
iihe  CqI  do  Lautaret,  are  the 

Baihs  of  jytonestter,  foutiecn  leagues  from  Bourg  d'Oy- 
sans :  here  there  is  ah  inn,  to  which  the  filth  and  privations 
of  those  passed  en  roiUe  reconciles  the  traveller,  and  almost 
persuades  him  that  it  is  tolerable. 

The  mineral  waters  here  are  both  (lraId^  and  em[)loyed 
in  baths,  and  are  so  abundant  that  they  are  employed  to 
tur»i  a  mill.  Below  Monestier the  valley  exhibits  cultivalion  ; 
barley  is  grown,  and  the  meadows  by  irrigations  are  very 

Jiroduclive;  and  after  the  naked  and  sterile  route  from  La 
Dauphin  to  Btonestier  the  appearance  of  trees '  ii  hailed  as 
giving  the  highest  chann  to  the  scenery, 
t  Ihc  whole  course  of  ih?  Guisanne  can  be  seen  to  Rrlanc 
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whore  the  forts  of  this  frontier  town  are  seen,  piled  abow 
Mch  olher-  beyond  is  a  du.in  of  lofty  mountains,  ovrr 
whth  is  seen  \he  peak  of  the  Monte  Yiso-th.s  is  a  fuap 

"TrrVarrseveral  villages  in  the  ValMonesUer  bdowtfce 

baths;  the  prin.:ipal  arc^La  Salle,  Chantemerle  so  DameJ 
from  he  ,mml.er  of  blackblrfs  that  frequent  U;  and  St  Lb  r- 
frev  The  approach  to  Briancon  is  strikingly  fine.  Us 
a  ml  fort  rlsfa^  as  Ihey  do  to  the  highest  rinfernet,  Mh.cb  .^ 
»w«rt  An  «neak  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
S?Jhe  b^Td  rieh 'vfe  of  the  Durance  below  the  town 
ind  the  mountain  boundaries  to  the  valley  make  thisooeul 
the  mojt  Dicturcsque  towns  and  scenes  m  the  Alps. 

BrSn  41/2.  Inhabitants  3000.  This  town  has  gate.^ 
•wall*  and  rcKU  ar  defences,  and  every  strong  position  B 
OCT  micd  with  a  fort  or  battery:  it  guards  the  frontier  oT 
Frare  by  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Genivre  and  the  vaMeyof 

""it^s'a  dty  Of  high  antiquity.  Pliny  attributed  its  foun- 
da  on  to  Ihe  CreAs,  who  Wre  ehased  from  the  borders  .: 
^UAeVcomo?  others  have  given  its  foundation  to  Bello- 
TOulorBriimius.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  it  Virgaiuia 
Slfum" it  held  a  Roman  garrison.  St.  Ambrose  was  here 
?rh"T.y  to  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  when  he.  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Valens.  whom  he  was  going  to  baptize. 

So  stronK  was  the  position  of  Brianfon ,  or  so  SimII  the 
communUy  Uiatthe  barbarians  who  dismembered  tbe  Roma. 
pSe  aine'ar  to  have  respected  or  despised  it;  for  no  meoMD 
is  S  Keir  desolating  presence  in  this  little  city  Th» 
was  probably  due  to  the  strength  of  its  posiUon.  After  ihe 
ttnnian  Dowcr  had  ceased,  Brianson  became  a  republic,  until 
5  volunuXplaced  iteelf  under  the  Dauphins  It  was  in 
Mrt  St  in  the  wars  of  Calvinism ,  at  the  end  of  the  sii- 
teMth  century;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  lire  m  I6p,  aiid 
SSb  in  1692 Vlts  archives  were  consumed,  and  with  them  ibe 
Sds  of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  Cottian  Al^ 
Numerous  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  medals,  hw 
been  found  here,  which  give  to  Urianson  a^igh  antiquity. 

This  li  le  city  is  one  of  the  smaUest  in  France,  tawng 
lest  "ban  3000  inhabitants.  The  StreeU  •«  Mmw  and  ^  eep^^ 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  veU  built.  U  boasts  of  a  brand 
Place  and  its  old  church  u  worth  a  visit. 

The  cilv  Itself  is  strong  fron»  its  position  and  mural  de- 
felS-  but  the  seVn  forts  which  guard  it  render  it  a  .nost 
iSm^nable  Between  the  city  and  some  of  these  foris  ihere 
iT  Wdge  ovcnhe  deep  bed  of  the  Durance  whicb  foams 
ben^thTastTccipiees: 'the  bridge  is  of  eonstractt^^ 
a  single  arch  of  130  English  feel  span  aud  ISO  feet  abote  tba 
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torrent :  it  was  built  in  1730,  under  the  direction  of  the 
IMardchal  d'Asfeld. 

ROUtE  180. 

JBRlAIfgON  TO  SUSA  BY  THE  PASS  OF  XH£  MONT  GBllEVllB. 

On  leaying  Briancen  for  the  Mont  Gendvre,  the  Talley  of 
iMe  Diiranee  is  aweipded  by  a  narrow  gorge  for .  more  than  a 
league,  just  to  La  vaehetie,  a  little  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mont  Gen^vre;  here,  on  the  left,  in  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  valley  of  the  Guisanne,  opens  the  Vol  de  Neuvache,  a 
large  and  productive  valley.  It  is  also  called  the  Val  desPr^^s 
from  its  rich  meadows;  its  mountains  are  clothed  with 
forests;  through  it  the  river  Clair^e  flows  for  10  leagues,  and 
then  loses  its  name  in  a  less  important  torrent —  the  Du- 
rance, which  has  scarcely  run  two  leagues  from  its  source 
in  the  Mont  Gen^vre.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Gen^vre  is  a 
fountain  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Napoleon,  amf 
seryed  to  commemorate  llie  constmetioh  of  the  new  route; 
this  was  removed  by  the  Bourbons,  lest  some  thirsty  way-< 
farer  should  bless  his  memory. 

The  ascent  commences  through  a  pine  forest  and  by  A 
series  of  admirably  constructed  zigzags  leads  the  traveller  up 
lo  the  col,  and  presents  at  every  turn  a  variety  in  the  view^ 
of  Briancon,  and  its  forts,  the  valleys  of  the  Durance  and 
Neuvache,  and  the  surrounding  mountains;  these  so  much 
relieve  the  tedium  of  ascent  that  the  summit  is  attained  be- 
fore the  traveller  has  an  idea  that  he  has  accomplished  a 
'distance  of  nearly  two  hMiBiies* 

The  plain  of  the  Mont  Genilrte  is  remarkable  for  the  cul-'> 
ture  of  barley  on  its  summit,  nearly  6000  feet  above  die  level 
of  the  sea,  aid  there  are  fine  pasttirages  on  |he  slc^s  of  the 
neighbouring  monntaiDs*  On  the  plain  tiiere  is  a  vilh^er 
called  the 

Bourg  Mont  Genevre,  three  leagues  fromBriancon,  which 
is  inhabited  all  the  year:  here  is  the  custom-house,  a  trou- 
blesome place  to  those  who  enter  la  belle  France. 

On  the  plain,  and  almost  from  a  common  source,  two 
rivers  rise— the  Durance,  which  flows  through  France,  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Doira-Susana,  which  flows  into 
the  Po  and  the  Adriatic. 

On  the  summit  of  the  plain  an  obelisk  was  erected,  to 
commemorate  the  construction  in  1807  of  this  fine  road  over 
the  Alps;  it  is  60  feet  high ,  and  had  on  its  pedestal  inscrip- 
tions to  record  the  event :  these  the  Bourbons  removed.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  wicked  and  the  weak  who  ordered  the 
desiruction  of  such  memorials  as  these,  and  the  record  on  the 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Gencvrc,  can  have  thought 
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ihat  with  Iheir  removal  Ihe  fame  of  Napoleon  would  bei 
forgotten?  Some  retribution  has  already  fallen  upon  such  foUj  f 
and  injustice.  * 
On  leaving  the  col  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  the  course  of  the  ' 
river  is  followed  for  two  leagues  down  a  series  of  tourniquets,  ^ 
made  in  the  loose  soil  on  the  side  of  Mont  Chaberton,  akMH 
which  the  road  is  carried,  ttntU  it  reaches  the  hed  of  (hr  i 
ti ver,  and  crosses  H  about  two  miles  from  Gesanne ;  the  rod 
then  continues  lo  this  village,  ^here  the  stream  from  the 
Mont  Genevre  falls  intb  a  larger  branch  which  descends  from 
the  lofty  mountains  that  hound  the  Protestant  valleys  of  f  ied-  * 
mont. 

Below  Gesanne,  the  course  lies  doWn  a  principal  valley  to 

OuHx,  three  leagues,  a  large  village  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  Bardonneche,  whence  there  is  a  pass  by  the  Guide 
de  la  Rue,  to Modane,  in  the  valley  of  the  Are.  From  Ouh. 
it  is  about  two  leagues  to  Salabertrand,  a  place  memorable 
for  the  battle  fought  and  won  by  the  Vaudois,  under  Henri 
Arnaud,  on  their  return  lo  their  valleys  after  expatriation, 
In  1689,  when  they  were  opposed  by  2500  regular  entrenched 
troops,  three  times  their  numbers,  and  commanded  by  the 
Marquess  de  Larrey,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action:  every 
spot  around  has  interest  in  connection  with  that  event:  es- 
pecially the  mountains  in  proximity,  that  by  which  they  had 
descended  on  the  night  of  the  battle;  and  that  on  the  ofqiosite 
aide  of  the  valley,  which  they  crossed,  hy  the  Col  de  SoOr 
to  go  Into  their  valleys  after  their  victory. 

Beyond  Salabertrand  the  valley  narrow^  considerahly,  and 
forms,  a  good  k^spie  below,  near  the  fort  of  Exilles,  a  deep 
defile;  in  the  midst  of  this  the  fott  is  traced,  which  perfectly 
icommands  the  valley;  here  the  river  is  crossed,  and  the  roail 
thence  continues  on  its  right  bank,  beneath  the  heights  of 
Chaumont,  — a  spot  rendered  memorable  by  the  fate  of  the 
Comle  deBelleisle,  who  fell  hereon  the  IHh  of  July,  1717: 
his  desperate  valour,  w  hich  had  been  excited  by  the' promise 
of  a  B^ton  de  Mareschal  of  France,  if  he  succeeded  in  fomiv^ 
the  pass,  was  checked,  after  he  had  received  many  severe 
wounds,  by  a  coup  de  grace  from  a  grenadier  of  the  regiment 
ofMonserrat.  ^ 

The  valley,  in  and  below  the  defile,  is  richly  wooded,  and 
preserves  nearly  the  saiiie  character  for  three  leagues  frDm 
Salahertrand  to  Susa,  (Route '127.}>  SS  miles  nrom  Gesaone. 
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\  .  ROUTE  131. 

€B8ARffB  TO  PIGNBAOL,  BT  THB  COL  DB  8B9TR1BBB9. 

^      From  Ccsanne,  the  road  made  by  order  of  Napoleon  lo 
4lescend  inlo  llaly,  is  more  direct  lhaii  ihat  by  Turin;  but  the- 
'  rviiserable  policy  of  the  Sardinian  government  has  allowed 
'  t-liis  road  beyond  Cesanne  to  Tall  into  decay,  and  thus  almost 

compelled  travellers  to  pass  by  Susa  and  Turin. 
^  •  The  route  by  the  Sestrieres  from  Cesanne,  crosses  the 
I  Boire,  and  the  ascent  to  the  col  Immediately  coiAmences, 

liy  a  series  of  zigzags  like  that  of  the  descent  from  the  Mont 
f  Gred^vre,  each  can  be  seen  from  the  other  across  the  valley 

of  the  Doire,  a  lengthened  snake-like  course.  The  road  fronr 

Cesanne  soon  reaches  the  hamlet  ofChampIas ;  still  the  roarl 
I  continues  to  ascend  over  fine  pasturages,  till  it  reach  ihe  Col 
,   fie  Sestrieres  and  its  chiilels:  the  plain  of  the  col  is  nearly 

*  two  miles  long.  On  the  side  towards  the  Val  Pragelas  the 
'  view  is  wild  and  fine,  of  the  valley  and  the  Mont  Albergian. 
[  Above  the  fort  of  Fenestrclles,  the  road  leads  down  by 
'  tourniquets  to  the  banks  of  the  Clusone,  and  to  the  flrst 
^    village.  Sestrieres,  four  leagues  from  Cesanne,  and  thenee 

*  to  Traverse:  the  broad  bed  of  the  river  beneath  the  dark 
pine  forests  opposite  to  Pragelas,  gives  rather  an  appearance 

'    <>f  sterility  to  the  valley. 

Fenestrelles,  four  leagues,  a  village  of  800  inhabitants, 

'  with  a  tolerable  inn.  The  fort  of  Fenestrelles  is  a  place  of 
great  slrenglh,  which  guards  ihe  approach  lo  Piedmont  by 

'  this  valley;  it  rises,  from  the  defile  formed  by  the  base  of 
tiie  Mont  d' Albergian,  and  the  mouniain  which  commands 
the  left  bank  of  the  torrent;  up  the  latter  an  immense  line  of 

I  connected  fortifications  rises,  and  a  gallery  leads  up  through 
these  defences  from  terrace  to  terrace  by  3600  steps  to  reach 
the  highest  battery.  On  the  summit  is  a  basin  covered  with 
verdure,  called  the  Pr4  de  Gatinat,  from  that  celebrated  ge« 
neral  having  encamped  there.  Not  far  from  the  summit  is 
the  Col  de  la  Fenetre,  which  looks  out  upon  the  combe  of 
Susa  and  the  valley  of  the  Doire :  there  are  remains  of  old 
forts  on  the  base  of  the  Albergian,  but  they  are  neglected  as 
unnecessary.  The  village  of  Fenestrelles  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  deflle  below.  The  fort  of  Fenestrelles  is  used  as  a  state 
prison. 

From  Fenestrelles  to  Pignerol  there  are  eight  leagues, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Clusone : 
there  is  little  Interest  In  the  valley,  or  variety  in  the  scenery : 
It  is  generally  narrow,  but*  where  there  is  cultivation,  corn 
and  wine  abound.  The  mulberry,  for  sUk-worms,  flourish* 
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es  in  the  vnllcy,  and  fruit  and  foresl  irees  luxuriate,  as  tbej 
arc  almost  always  found  to  do  on  the  side  of  Piedmani. 
Formerly,  this  valley  was  filled  with  a  Protestant  commu- 
nity, but  their  living  in  it  is  now  prohibited ;  the  Vaudois 
churches  are  not  permitted  out  of  the  valleys  of  Rora,  La 
Tour,  St.  Martin,  and  Angrona.  The  valley  of  La  Tour  is 
known  also  as  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  and  the  Val  Felice. 

Below  Fenestrelles,  the  route  passes  through  numerou 
villages  and  hamlets — Blontolc,  Rouse,  Villaret,  and  Chapelie 
— before  reaching  Perouse,  the  principal  town  in  the  valley; 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  valley  of  Perouse.  It  is  si- 
tuated directly  opposite  to  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  or  the 
Germanasca,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 

Protestant  Valleys.  A  good  road  leads  up  by  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Germanasca  to  Pomaret  and  Perrier,  through 
scenes  of  great  richness  and  beauty.  Above  Perrier  two 
branches  meet;  that  to  the  S.  W.  leads  to  iiodoretto  and 
Pralis;  that  on  the  N.  W.  has,  above  a  defile  on  its  opposile 
side*,  amidst  fruit-trees,  corn,  and  pasturages,  the  comrauoe 
of  Maneille.  A  little  beyond,  the  road  enters  a  deep  ravine 
of  the  Germanasca,  which  is  singularly  wild  and  beautiful; 
at  its  upper  extremity  it  opeas  into  the  valley  below  the  Com- 
mune of  Marcely  nearly  opposite  to  the  valley  which  leads 
across  the  Col  de  la  Fontaine  to  Pralis. 

Continuing  up  the  valley  of  the  Germanasca,  the  house  of 
M.  Tron,  the  Syndic  of  Marcel,  is  passed;  a  singularly  hand- 
some structure  in  such  a  situation,   ile  is  a  man  remarkable 
for  his  hospitality;  but  this  virtue  does  not  extend  to  bis 
wife  and  family,  and  the  stranger  who  expects  to  receive  it 
will  fare  ill  in  his  absence.    About  a  league  above  this  spot 
is  the  hiimlcl  of  Balsille;  and  immediately  over,  the  celebra- 
ted Castella,  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  a  peaked  mountain, 
where  the  Vaudois  entrenched  themselves  under  Uenri  Ar- 
naud.   Here  the  little  handful  of  brave  men,  only  belween 
600  and  700,  struggled  for  their  fatherland,  and  fought,  for 
three  days,  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Sardinia,  amount- 
ing' to  2a,000  men,  when  the  latter,  found  it  necessary  to 
bring  up  artillery,  which  was  accomplished  with  excessive 
didicultyt  the  heroic  Vaudois,  foreseeing  that  against  ibe 
cannon  they  could  not  hold  their  posilion,  retreated  during 
the  night  without  losing  a  man :  and  the  following  day  their 
sovereign,  of  Sardinia,  haying  quarrelled  with  his  allies, 
agreed  to  restore  them  to  their  valleys  and  their  hearths,  ^'o. 
history  exists,  so  replete  with  wonderful  adventures  as  that 
of  the  simple  peasants  of  these  valleys,  who  fought  and  suffer- 
ed, and  reconquered,  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Above  the  Balsille,  one  of  the  grandest  assemblages  of 
niaterials  for  alpine  scenery  is  to  be  found,  in  cataracts,  i9rt 
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lilies,  and  moiiDtains  :  from  the  head  of  the  valley  ihere  Is  a 
^wi88  by  the  Col  de  Pis,  to  Pragclas  in  the  valley  or  Clusoiie. 
"JThe  aulhor  has  crossed  from  Pragelas  to  Perouse  in  one  day^ 

Azid  he  knows  no  finer  Iravcrse  in  Ihe  Alps. 

From  Perouse  to  the^  Balsille^  and  return  to  Perouse,  may 

accomplished  easily  in  a  day. 

On  the  route  from  Perouse  to  Pigncrol,  some  fine  qunr- 
vies  are  passed,  where  stone  is  raised  for  the  publie  works 
of  Turin;  nearly  opposite  to  these  is  seen  anoltier  of  the  Pro- 
vestant  churches,  St,  Gcrmano,  and  the  liith^,  valley  which 
leads  to  Pvamol;  still  further  down  is  the  church  of  Pra-» 
«rti«ltn»  nearly  opposite  to  where  the  valley  widens,  and  the 
road  enters  upon  the  plains,  throughi  the  humlets  of  Port  and 
^badiai^to  Pignecol. 

EOUTE  132; 
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AMD  IHE  COL  I)£  LA  GROIX. 

From  Pignerol  to  La  Tour  a  diligence  travels  daily;  the 
.distance  is  not  more  than  10  English  miles  :  the  route  lies 
through  St.  Secoodo  to  Bischerasco,  5  miles,  and  a  miles  far* 
Iher  to  the  first  Protestant  community  at 

St.  Giovanni,  Here  a  new  church  was  built  whilst  Pied- 
mont was  under  the  government  of  Napoleon.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Sardinia,  the  Catholics,  whose^ 
.church  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  little  slream,complained  that 
the  voices  of  the  Protestants  in  singing  disturbed  their  devo- 
tions, and  an  order  was  given  to  shut  out  the  abomination 
by  a  large  barricade  of  wood,  which  the  Vaudois  were  com- 
pelled to  erect  before  the  door  of  their  church.  This  has 
now,  however,  dropped  away  bit  by  bit,  and  little  remains 
of  this  evidence  of  intolerance.  The  church  is  of  a  singular 
form— a  horse-shoe— but  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  preacher 
or  his  congregation. 

A  short  league  beyond  St.  Giovanni^  through  a  fertile 
country  lies  La  Tour,  the  principal  town  of  the  Protestant 
communities;  their  church,  St.  Marguerite,  is  situated,  about 
n  in  lie  from  the  town,  near  the  rock  of  Gasteliuzxo,  celebrated 
in  their  history. 

There  are  excellent  inns  at  La  Tour  :  the  Canon  d'Or, 
.kept  by  Bartolcmo  Revel,  is  on  the  St.  Giovanni  side  of  the 
torrent,  which  flows  from  the  Val  Angrona.   The  town  of  La 
Tour  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  Ihe  river.  . 

At  La  Tour  a  hospital  has  been  established  for  the  sick 
aiwl  poor  among  the  Protectants,  by  funds  raised  chiefl;^  In 
Uoliaad.  Russia,  and.  England;  more  recently,  a  coUege  bos. 


lu'lilf  lli'}. — Jngrona.  > 
b<  i-ii  ojiUhlished  I  line  Tor  the  education  of  voune  ni«  ftr 
ih.-  ...rnislry  of  the  V,M„lois  rhtir.hes.  and  Ihey^^rt!^ 
<;  -"o,,.,|  ihe  necessity  which  hn.l  hitherto  existed  ™IaiSta 

t  f         ^"i"  opened  i,?Vh^ 

:  r  'i'^hieny  endowed  hy  funds  raised  in  the  abo.f 
coumrles,  but  Q wing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  "berah  '  ;k 
eMrtions,  and  the  teal  for  the  cause  of  the  Va.,,|^s  „f  tol^ 
ne! Bwkwlth. and  Dr.  Gitty.   To  the  latter  thrvaulut 

vo.ir  wrilmgs  have  excited  in  their  fa- 


'riioro  is  no  port  of  ihn  Alps  that,  for  richness  and  IwiMi 
;n  the  ower  valleys,  and  forSviM  and  mlgnifl^nl  jSiS^ 
Iho  dehles  and  monnlains,  surpasses  the  val  ovf  or^fvI,r 
dois.  Easy  of  access,  by  good  roads  from  T^.rin.  La  Tour 
Iheir  principal  town,  is  reached  in  six  hours  from  thai  rZ 
Twi(!e  aday  there  arc  dili^eoces  from  Turin  to  P^nero  i 
daily  fh)ni  Pignerol  to  La  Tonr,  gver  fine  roads  and  th™!" 

(no"u'7  frifPl.lS;!?*'':'""^  're  good  K 

<.a  lour.  10  in<(ke  head  quarters  for  ejtcursioiis  •  and  the  li- 

vihty  of  all  classes  to  sti^ngrrs,  especialtv  English  ou^hi  , 
he  a  recommendation  toraiSblcrs  in  thei'r  touMn  Of  lb 
Vau,i,„s  generally,  but  especially  oflbe  moanWneiw  Htos 
been  justly  s«,d,  that  "they  arc  far  superior  iTnwrSniS 
to  the  KonianCalholicinhabitanIs;  ihey  are  rnomaiSS* 
honest,  civil,  and  quiet;  and  from  their  siiuaiion  aSd^SSS,' 
simple  ami  laborious."  nectBIIJ 

One  ol  tlie  most  interesting  excursions  from  La  Toiir  i«  inir, 
Jhevallej  or.lHj„ona.  whicl.  is  surrounde.l  by  I'ftv  m,  „ 
tains  and  pasturages.  It  Is  richly  wooded  down  to  the  d  o. 
defiles  of  IIS  lonlnt.and  presents  every  variety  of  scene 
hu  some  of  lis  wild  scenes  are  associated  viih  the  r  K 
as  the  Barricades  of  I'm  del  Tor,  y,hUk  defended  by  lln 
gave  security  to  their  families  who  sought  refuge  within 
grand  and  most  picturesque  defile.    AtMve  it  in  tlS» 
of  these  mouiiiains,  concealed  from  the  world  for  maDv^ 
heir  Barbcs,  or  teachers,  held  the!,  institution  for  in"  rSS 
and  fitted  heir  pupils  for  the  ministry.  Every  foot  of 
in  this  valley  is  sacred  in  the  history  ofihis  extraordtaan 
people.  In  the  Pra  del  Tor  there  has  lately  been  ereS 

^the  Jjoite  ^'^"^ ^""^  '*  ""^ 

The  excursion  may  be  varied  by  following  the  high  roa</  u, 
Ihe  villase  of  Angrona,  which  oifers  ttom  many  beaHi/ful 
points  of  view  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  return  m«  be 
made  through  the.  deliles ,  or  on  the  steep  slopes  that  Imond 
Ihe  river.  A  day  given  lo  explore  the  Vil  Ahgt<m.vmbl 
remembered  with  pleasure.  »ih  oc 
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'F'roTTi  La  Tour,  up  the  valley  of  the  Pelice,  the  road  passes 
by  I  tie  hamlet  or  Si.  l\larguenle»  ^here  is  situated  thePco- 
testant  church  of  La  Totir.  Beyond  this  hamlet,  the  asceni 
of  tlie  valley  is  rich  and  picturesque.  About  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  La  Tour,  the  village  of  Villar  is  passed^aud  thence 
to  JSohhio  is  scarcely  another  hour. 

From  Bobbin  a  pass  up  the  mouolains.leads  by  Serra le Cruel, 
and  Ihc  Col  Juliqu  to 

JPralU.  From  La  Tour  fJbH  Is  i|  day^t  {ourney,  but  there  are 
few  excursions  that  offer  more  striking  scenes,  espeeially  from 
the  ColJulien.  Nearthesnmmit—"  Alps  o*eralps»"  are  seen 
piled  in  the  most  sublime  confusion ,  and,  surmounting  all, 
the  Monte  Yiso.  So  near  does- the  latter  appear,  that  the  path 
to  the  Col  de  Viso,  on  the  side  of  France,  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  The  descent  towards  Pralisis  very  long  and  fatiguing. 
From  Pralis  the  author  went  in  one  day's  march  across  ihe 
Col  de  la  Fontaine  to  the  Balsiile,  and  through  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin  to  Perouse. 

On  leaving  Bobbio,  a  long  wall  is  seen ,  an  embankment, 
made  to  ^uard  the  village  from  the  inundations  of  the  Felice ; 
it  was  built  by  a  grant  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  during  whose 
protectorate  one  of  these  fearful  calamities  had  nearly 
destroyed  Bobbio.  A  little  beyond,  the  river  Is  crossed ,  and 
the  mountain  ascent  begins;  soon, on  bending  to  the  left,  the 
scenery  becomes  wild  and  savage.  The  last  view  down  the 
talley  towards  Bobfto  is  very  fine. 

After  a  long  course  amidst  strangely  situated  hamlets, 
where  rocks  and  trees  of  the  wildest  character  make  up  a 
vapid  succession  of  picturesque  scenes,  the  path  reaches  a 
dreary  mass  of  rocks,  over  which  is  poured  the  torrent  of  the 
Pelice,and  further  progress  see^iis  forbidden.   Up,  amidst 
these  rocks,  however,  a  path  is  found ,  which  enters  a  deep 
ravine,  irithin  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  fort  ofMirabouc, 
huilt  agaust  the  steep  escarpments  of  the  mountain.  The 
ravine  is  utterly  impassable  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fort ; 
nor  is  there  a  path  on  the  side  where  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
stand,  that  does  not  pass  through  the  line  of  its  former 
^ates.  The  fort  was  demolished  alter  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  1796. 

Above  the  fort  Mirabouc,  a  path  through  a  narrow  and 
sterile  valley  enters  upon  the  meadows  and  pasturages  of  the 
Bergerie  de  Pra  —  the  highest  hamlet  in  the  valley ,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  pasturages,  and  where  barley  and  po- 
tatoes are  raised.  This  is  the  station  of  the  Sardinian 
jfiustom-house  on  the  frontier. 

The  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Croix  is  by  a  steep  and  difficult 

filh,  made  in  zigzags,  up  the  abrupt  side  of  the  col,  towards 
iedmont.  This,  however,  is  soon  surmounted,  and  from 

27. 
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the  highest  point  which  overlooks  the  side  of  Ilaly,  thedefi^  / 
of  Mirabouc  is  a  savcige  stone    The  col  is  nearly  level  ft»r  I 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  path,  traversing  the  side  of  a  f 
hollow,  gradually  subsides  (o  the  valley  or  the  Guil,  within  > 
the  territories  of  France.   On  the  col  there  is  a  station  of 
the  douane,  and  atLa  Monta,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  tn- 
vellers  are  nammed ;  tbeoce  the  dislance  Ihrough  Uie  bmidL  > 
oTRlttolatto  \ 
•  Abries  is  abofit  i  miles ,  where  there  is  an  inn,  nto- 
hetter  than  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  moantains.  ki 
Ahries  the  torrent  from  Yalprevaire  flows  into  the  Gull,  aad 
a  path  up  its  course  leads  to  several  mountain  passes  Beiow 
Abries  the  road  through  the  valley  of  theGuil  leads,  in  about 
two  hours,  to  the  fort  ofQueiras,  passing  in  the  descent,  Uiose 
valleys  in  which  there  are  still  Protestant  communities, 
particularly  that  of  St.  Veran,  in  a  valley  which  joins  from 
the  left  the  valley  of  the  Guil,  at  Yille-vielles ;  and  the  valley  , 
of  Arvieui,  which  enters  that  of  the  Gail  near  Queiras.  To 
these,  and  the  Yal  Frasseniires,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
l>anince,  the  name  of  the  Pays  de  Neff  has  been  giyeo,  to 
comnfemorate  the  services  rendered  to  these  communities  by 
this  young  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  who  devoted  his  life  to  | 
renovating  and  sustaining  the  religious  worship  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  that  had  existed  in  these  valleys  from  time 
immemorial.  Neff  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model  Oberiin, 
the  good  pastor  of  the  Hand  la  Roche,  nei#  Strasbourg,  for  he 
not  only  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest  the  religious 
faith  and  practice  of  these  people,  but  he   established  i 
schools,  and  taught  them  reading,  writing,  arithine tic,  agri-  j 
tcolture,  aDd  the  elemmts  of  much  useful  knowledge,  not 
before  possessed  by  them.  Ho  died  in  I8S9.  His  nane  i 
ihroughout  these  valleys  is  remember^  with  the  dee^  I 
reverence  and  affection. 

The  Chateau  de  Queiras  is  finely  situated  in  the  valley :  it  \ 
is  garrisoned,  and  entirely  commands  the  pass,  and  from 
every  point  of  view  presents  a  most  picturesque  object. 
There  is  a  tolerable  inn  at  Queiras.  i 

Below  the  ch&teau  the  road  skirts  the  deep  bed  of  the  river  | 
for  a  short  way,  then  descending  to  the  torrent,  which  it 
crosses,  it  continues  for  nearly  two  hours,  through  one  of  the 
finest  defiles  in  the  Alps.  In  some  places  the  nioun tains 
aeem  to  close  in  above  the  traveller;  and  it  is  often  necessary 
to  cross  the  Ouiltofind  a  pathonone8ide,wfaiehis  forbiddea 
on  the  other  by  projecting  rocks  or  perpendicular  precipices 
of  vast  height,  whose  bases  sink  like  a  wall  in  the  torrent. 
Sometimes,  when  both  sides  forbid  a  passage  in  the  depth 
of  the  ravine,  the  road  runs  hi^h  above  the  river,  and  on 
these  higher  paths  the  yellow  xiud  and  tortuous  branches,  of 
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tile  Stonepinie  overhang  the  gorge ,  and  enrich  ifs  sublimity , 
wiln  n  touch  of  objects  in  sucJi  situations  beautiful :  some 
luiiiilels  are  passed  in  this  savage  ravine.  At  length  the  roa^ 
emerges,  winds  up  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  crosses  the 
torrent  of  Seiliac,  and  descends  upon  Guiilestre, a  little  bourg 
which  was  one  of  the  stations,  during  the  war,  for  English 
prisoners. 

A  little  below,  the  road  passes  beneath  the  fort  of  Mont 
Dauphin,  which  guards  this  entrance  to  France  — a  garrison 
singularly  placed  on  a  rock  that  is  insulated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guil,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Durance.  Ilere  the  great 
route  from  Grenoble  to  Briancon  is  entered;  and  the  course- 
Oown  ihe  valley  to  Embrun  (2  hours)  is  by  an  admirably 
fiDrriied  and  well-keptroad. 

ROUTE  133. 

liJUBRUN  TO  BALUZZO  OR  SALUCES,  BY  THE  COL  DE  VISQi 

From  Embrun  to  Abries  (Route  13-2.) 

After  passing  Ristolas  and  ascendifiix  the  valley  of  the  Guil 
to  La Monta— where  the  path  to  the  Col  de  Cruix  turns  off  to- 
the  lea— the  Route,  lo  the  Monte  Viso  cominues  up  the  vallev 
JO  the  highett  vmage  rEclialp,abouta  mile  and  half  above 
La  Monla.  AtTEchalp  guides  may  be  obtained  for  cvcur- 
aions  either  across  the  Monle.Ylso  to  Saluzzo,  or  into  the  val- 
lcy&  and  recesses  of  this  remarkable  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Guil  above  Abries  is  narrow  and  savaee- 
bare  and  precipitous  escarpments  descend  lo  the  torrent  and 
form  Its  left  boundary:  the  bed  of  the  Guil  is  filled  with, 
enormous  rocks.   The  path  fo  (he  Col  de  Viso  ascends  above" 
.the  right  bank  over  steep  acclivities  and  pasturages.  Abovo 
these  the  head  of  the  Monte  Yiso  is  continually  presented 
111  ing  the  open  space  in  the  view,  formed  by  the  sides  of  the 
jjMey  of  the-GulL  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  ascent  to  the 
eliAlets  and  the-Bergene  de^Monviso,  the  pasturages  are  at 
length  left,  and  the  ascent  lies  over  the  remains  of  a  road 
rudely  paved  with  large  rough  stones,  so  destroyed  in  many 
places  by  the  rocks  which  have  fallen  from  the  imnendinc 
precipices,  that  the  ascent  is  dangerous  and  impracliiable  for 
mules— the  dan^^er  lies  in  their  liability  to  slip  between  the 
rocks  and  stones,  and  thus  break  their  le^rs.    This  paved 
road  formerly  reached  to  Ihe  (r.illery  of  the  Traversetle 
which  pierced  the  mountain  250  feet  below  the  present  crest* 
hut  its  entrance  has  been  closed  by  the  de^bris  of  the  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  pass;  masses  from  these  have  fallen 
•anddestroyed  the  path  within  its  range.  From  the  last  traces 
of  Uie  nmd,  tbe  travell(;r  lot^st  scramble  up  lh<j  trackless  slope 
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Uiwsriis  (he  nioiintain  w  bich  overhangs  him ;  this. sleep  ascenf, 
over  beds  of  simw,  keeping  liose  lo  I  he  impending  rorks, 
Icaiits  lip  lo  Ihe  col  of  the  Viso,  5  hours  tlistant  from  Abrie>. 

rroni  Ihe  (  m1,  Hit*  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  ovrr 
lli(>  plains  of  Piedrnonl,  is  one  of  the  most  ma^nifirent  in  ihf 
\v(irl<l.    This  vast  expanse,  seen  from  a  height  of  I0.1.><' 
i  nuli.<^h  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  commands  a  vien. 
M  Im  h  extends  to  100  miles  distant  in  the  horizon.   The  rocks 
and  vast  precipif  es  in  the  foreground  and  on  the  col.  the  deep 
subsidences  of  (he  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Uk 
Po  immedistrly  below  the  observer,  till  they  sink  lower  and 
lower  into  (he  plains,  are  most  impressive.    On  (he  pitiu,  | 
bright  but  indistinct  masses,  mark  the  positions  of  lhelowii<  [ 
and  cities  of  Piedmont  within  the  view,  and  this  indislinri-  k 
ness  ronlrasled  w  ith  the  sharp  and  defined  forms  of  the  ] 
enormous  peak  of  the  Viso,  rising  yet  3000  feet  higher  an«i  \ 
in  close  proximity  to  ihe  observer,  produce  an  indescribahlt 
elTect  upon  his  mind  and  feelings;  this  view  extending  to  an 
indistinct  horizon,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  sublime 
scenes  in  the  vorld.  The  traveller  who  would  enjoy  it  shoold 
leave  Abries  so  as  to  be  on  the  Col  de  Viso  by  10  o'clock  ur 
earlier.  This  can  only  be  made  certain  by  starting  soon  aflfr 
4  in  the  morning  from  Abries ;  before  mid-day,  vapour  gcre* 
rally  rises  in  the  plains  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  obscuics 
the  pros[ject- 

The  col  is  n  mere  ridge,  so  narrow  that  it  is  traversed  in  a 
few  paces.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  a  redoubt  ;  and  hrrr. 
during  ihe  wars  of  the  Revolulion,  many  struggles  xmti' 
made  and  baldes  fought  for  the  posses^sion  of  this  position. 

Some,  with  no  better  foundation  than  the  fact  that  tbe 
plains  of  the  Po  could  be  seen  from  the  col,  have  supposed  i 
that  this  was  the  route  of  Hannibal ;  but  (he  same  authority 
that  records  his  having  shown  the  plains  to  his  army,  states 
that  the  army  encamped  on  the  summit,  and  waited  tfaree 
days  for  stragglers.  Here,  100  men  could  not  have  encamped, 
and  Ihe  pass  must  ihenhave  been  impracticable  lo  elepbanL^, 
and  even  horses, — for  the  gallery,  which  pierced  the  moun- 
tain "IM)  feel  below,  to  avoid  the  traver.se  of  the  last  and 
stee[iest  part  ol  iho  cresl.  was  only  made  in  the  15th  century ; 
but  this  too  w  as  imputed  to  Hannibal,  as  if  a  mountain  couhl 
be  pierced  more  rapidly  by  an  army  than  by  as  many  men  as 
could  be  brought  to  apply  their  labour  efficiently  upon  a  point 
60  limited. 

But  the  question  about  (he  construction  of  (his  gallery  has 
been  recently  settled  by  the  discovery  of  documents  at  Sa- 
luces.  It  had  been  attributed  lo  Haimibal— to  Ponipey— to 
(he  Dauphin  Humbert  of  Vienne— lo  the  Saracens— and  to 
fraucis  J.,  uud  (tic  advocates  for  each  fouuii  argufnenlb  U| 
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Vupporl  their  opinions.  It  was,  however,  executed  under  Iho 
orders  of  l.iuloviio' II.,  Blarquis  of  Saliices;  who,  with  a  spirit 
IxMolid  his  age,  nnderlook  this  extraordinary  work  Tor  iho 
roiiimorcial  interests  of  liis  people,  by  making  a  route  threo 
«lays  shorter  than  any  other  from  Saluces  to  Dauphiny.  By 
treaty  w  ith  Uene,  kiufi  of  Provenee,  who  contributed  towards 
the  expenses  on  his  side  of  the  mountain,  this  road  was  open- 
ed to  receive  from  France  by  laden  mules,  salt,  drapery,  and 
metal  wares,  in  return  Tor  nut  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  flax  from 
the  marquisate  of  Saluces.  By  means  or  this  gallery,  and  the 
roads  constructed  as  approaches,  this  intercourse  wa$  open  6 
.pr  8  months  in  the  year. 

The  length  of  the  gallery  was  ahout  250  English  feel,  and 
10  feet  Iiii^h  and  10  wide.  It  was  beuun  in  li78,  and  was 
completed  in  liSO; — an  eitraordinary  work  to  acroniplish  in 
thai  time,  especially  as  they  could  only  labour,  at  tjiiat  heijght, 
about  7  or  8  months  in  the  year. 

At  present  not  a  trace  of  the  gallery  remains:  the  rocks 
have  fallen  and  buried  the  entrance  on  both  sides.  This  bad 
frequently  ocGurred*-in  1620,  1676, 1798,  and  1812— and  the 
rnllcn  masses  had  been  removed  by  the  [:cople  of  the  com- 
munes on  either  side  of  the  mountain.  Jn  182a  a  mass  fell,  and 
so  entirely  closed  the  entrance  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  that 
where  it  was,  cannot  be  clearly  seen ;  it  had  some  lime  before 
been  buried  on  the  side  of  France.  It  has  ceased  to  be  impor- 
tant for  commercial  objccls  since  the  opening  of  the  route  by 
the  Mont  Genevrc,  and  it  will  no\y  iu  all  probability  remain 
for  ever  closed. 

The  ascent  to  the  col  on  either  side,  but  particularly  on 
that  of  Piedmont,  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  gallery;  for 
though  the  perpendicular  difference  of  height  was  not  more 
ihan  300  feet,  this  was  the  most  diflicult  part,  for  even  now, 
in  the  descent  towards  Piedmont,  its  inclination  exceeds  i5 
.degrees. 

Down  this  steep  and  diilBcult  path  the  traveller  has  to 
proceed  towards  the  valley  of  the  Po.  To  descend  thither 
he  moves  beneath  precipices  that  every  moment  threaten  to 
^)ury  him,  and  these  subtend  such  vast  angles  above  him, 
that  the  precipices  are  a  thousand  times  more  impressive  than 
loftier  ones  at  a  greater  distance. 

About  1000  fpet  below  the  col,  a  mass  of  rock  is  turned 
abruptly,  and  on  the  right  there  lies  a  scene  unsurpassed  for 
the  immensity  of  the  objiects  above,  below,  and  around  the 
observer.  On  looking  up  to  the  right  towards  the  Monte 
Yiso,  thismpuntain  rises  in  all  Us  magnificence  on  one  side  of 
a  (leep  valley,  in  which  are  some  little  dark  lakes,  the  source 
of  the  Po,  which  below  them  is  seen  lo  trickle  in  n  silver  line 
duwii  the  bluck  rocks,  from  the  base  of  the  Yiso  into  the  valr 
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he  haslily  left  Cannognole  to  join  a  body  oC  Swiss  tiQOp 
under  the  cardinal  Sebinner  at  PigneroL  On  his  way  Ifaitbei 
he  stopped  to  dine  at  Vlllefranche,  where  the  French  snr- 
prised  blm  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  gallant  party  then 
fell  back  upon  Fossano  to  awail  the  descent  of  the  Frent  h 
army  under  Francis;  who,  whilst  other  passes  from  Fmnre 
were  carefully  guarded,  descended  by  ihis  from  the  Argeii- 
tiere.  The  Swiss,  who  were  at  Coni,  hastened  to  join  Schiii- 
ner's  troops  at  PigneroL  Their  defeat  at  Marignano  by  Fran- 
cis  soon  followed ,  and  their  long-sustained  repuUtion  for 
invincible  soldiers  was  there  lost.* 

Soon  after  passing  Rocca  Sparvlcra  the  road  winds  down 
to  the  river,  crosses  the  Stura,  and  continues  on  its  left  bank 
almost  throughout  the  valley.  The  cultivated  land  whidi 
borders  the  Stura  is  very  rich  and  luxuriant  :  the  ehestnut 
trees  are  of  great  magnitude;  and  the  forms  orthemounlaios 
which  bound  the  valley  are  highly  picturesque. 

About  four  leagues  from  St.Dalmazio  the  traveller  reaches 
Domont,  a  town  formerly  remarkable  for  its  fort,  which 
guarded  ihe  valley  of  the  Stura  and  the  communication  with 
France  by  the  Col  d'Argentiere  :  it  was  built  by  Charles 
Emanuel  1.  in  the  sixteenth  century  .  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  ( astle  which  had  been  razed  by  the  Austri'ans  in  1559.  It 
has  been  memorable  for  its  sieges  in  almost  every  war  betweea 
France  and  Sardinia  In  that  of  1744,  when  the  Spanish  and 
French  armies,  commanded  by  the  Infant  Don  Philip  and  the 
Prince  of  Condi,  invaded  Piedmont,  they  forced  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  Barricades,  descended  ihe  valley  of  the  Stura,  and 
took  the  fort  of  Demonl  by  the  use  of  red-hot  shot.  After- 
wards Ihey  besieged  Coni,  and  fought  a  battle  w  hich  they  won 
from  Charles  Emanuel  HI.,  who  succeeded,  however,  in 
throwing  supplies  into  the  city,  which  was  gallantly  defended. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  investment,  the  storms  of  autumn 
and  the  want  of  supplies— which  were  cut  oCf  by  the  Picd- 
moniese  peasantry^-compelled  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  aod 
recross  the  Alps  towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  when 
they  suOTered  the  severest  privations  from  cold,  hunger,  anil 
fatigue.  Though  pursued  by  the  troops,  assailed  by  the 
peasants,  and  exposed  to  storms,  yet  they  returned  to  France, 
over  (frozen  roads  and  through  deep  snow,  with  all  their 
artillery,  and  with  a  few  guns  taken  from  their  enemies,— 
the  miserable  trophies  for  which  they  sacriflced  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  treasure:  on  their  way,  they  destroyed 
the  fort  of  Demont.  It  was  again  restored,  but  finally  dc/uo- 


'  *  Sismondi  has  made  sad  rigmarole  of  the  topograpliy  of  Uib 
aJvoiiluri*.  ' 
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lishc'd  in  1801;  when  Piedmont  having  become  a  pari  of 
Fi  JHM'o,  the  forts  lhal  guarded  Ihe  defiles  on  Ihe  frontiers  (if 
Uauphiny  were  razed.  Since  the  restoration  of  Piedmont 
Ihe  lecoiislruction  of  many  has  been  contemplated,  some  arc 
begun,  and  this  among  them/  The  momid  upon  vhich  the 
ruins  stand  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,— tiie  river 
passing  on  one  side,  and  the  road  on  the  other.  Further  up 
the  valley,  and  not  far  from  the  fort,  istlie  liourgof  Demont, 
where  there  is  a  tolerable  inn.  From  Demont  to 

VcnaiiiOy  the  scenery  is  in  many  places  highly  picturesque, 
— a  charm  forwhii  h  it  is  much  indebted  to  the  magnificent 
old  trees  which  form  fore-grounds  to  beautiful  views  of  the 
river  and  the  mountains;  and  these  are  heightened  by  the 
festoons  of  vines  and  gourds  which  decorate  the  branches. 
From  the  town  of  Venadio  the  scene  down  the  valley  is  very 
fine.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  char ;  but  mules  may 
be  hired  for  continuing  the  journey  up  the  valley,  and  across 
|hc  Argenti^re  into  France. 

Above  Venadio  the  change  is  rapid  to  wild  and  alpine  sce- 
nery, varying  from  a  road  by  Ihe  stream  which  ripples 
through  quiet  meadows,  to  narrow  paths  w  hich  overhang  the 
course  of  the  torrent— a  course,  too  narrow  in  the  ravine  for 
n  path  by  the  river,  it  is  therefore  carried  on  ledges  of  the 
precipices  above,  and  forms  in  some  places  fearful  mule  paths 
for  the  traveilei's  ascent  of  the  valley.  Such  scenes  are  ob- 
served near  Zambucco,  Aboye  are  the  villages  of  Pied  dc 
Port  and  Pont  Bernardo.  At  a  place  called  the  Barricades— 
a  narrow  defile,  where  defences  Qf  the  valley  were  formerly 
greeted,  and  which  was  often  the  scene  of  desperate  conflicts  . 

the  road  is  carried  along  a  shelf  of  rock  above  the  river, 
and  has  been  ciit  out  of  the  precipices  which  darken  and 
overhang  the  ravine,  and  oilers  an  almost  impregnable  bar- 
rier to  the  passage  of  the  valley.  Above  the  liarricades  the 
road,  or  rather  path,  lies  amidst  the  debris  of  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  valley,  and  offer  a  scene  of  wild  desolation. 
Above  it  lie  the  villages  of  Praynard  and  Hersesio  ;  the  latter 
is  the  principal  place  between  the  Barricades  and  the  Col 
d*Argenti6re ;  here  accommodation  may  be  Tound,  after  a 
long  day's  Journey  from  Coni,  preparatory  to  another  from 
Bersesio,  across  the  mountain  to  Barcelonnette. 

Beraesio.  Above  this  village  the  scenery  is  wild  and  rug- 
ged, the  mountains  presenting  a  thousand  pinnacles  of  rock, 
blighted  and  scathed.  Still  in  the  valley  barley  is  cultivated, 
and  the  pastures  are  rich;  and  the  villages  of  Argenticre  and 
La  Madclaine  are  found.  Soon  after  passing  the  latter  of 
these  Ihe  path  leads  abruptly  to  the  (]ol  d'Argentiere,  7200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Before  arriving  at  the  crest, 
fhe  path  skirts  a  little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Stura,  called 
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La  Madeiainc  :  it  is  about  600  or  700  feet  across.  This  lake 
is  supposed  to  be  the  source  also  of  the  Ubayette  a  stream  uu 
Ibe  side  of  France  ;  for,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coi  on 
that  side,  and  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  a  spring— 
the  source  of  the  Ubayette— gushes  out :  this  spring,  it  iJ 
believed,  communicates  with  the  lake. 

From  the  summit  the  view  is  very  extensive,  especially 
towards  France,  looking  down  the  course  of  the  Ubayeiie 
towards  L*Arche,  the  frontier  station  of  the  Freoch  douane. 
Below  L'Arche  there  is  little  interest  in  the  scenery.  The 
roail  descends  through  the  villages  of  Ccrtamusa  and  Mey- 
ronne  to  the  junction  of  the  Ubayette  with  the  Ubaye,  where 
two  roads  lead  into  the  Embrunnais,  —  the  principal  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Ubaye  to  Barcelonnelte,  the  other  lead- 
ing by  ihe  camp  ofTournoux,  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Col  de  Vars,  to  Guillestre  and  the  valley  of  the  Durance. 

The  scene  is  One  from  where  these  roads  separate.  Chd^ 
telard,  in  a  well-cultivated  little  plain,  is  left  on  the  right, 
and  the  road  passes  on  through  Jausicr.  There  is  not  much 
interest  generally  in  the  scenery  except  at  Pont  de  Cluse,  near 
Jausier,  where  the  rocky  defile  ihrouyh  which  the  L'baje 
struggles  offers  some  fine  points  of  view. 

Jiarcelonneite  has  2200  inhabitants,  and  a  very  decent  inn. 
The  town  is  larger  and  better  built  than  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  valley  so  sequestered,  and  having  so  little  connnuni- 
calion  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  proprietors,  of  the  Alps  and 
pasturages  of  the  valley.  More  than  100,000  sheep  are  pas- 
lured  in  its  communes  :  from  their  wool,  some  coarse  goods, 
consumed  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants,  are  made;  there  is 
much  corn  also  grown  in  the  valley ;  but  for  almost  every 
thing  else  they  are  indebted  to  strangers,  in  other  valleys  or 
other  countries;  it  is  not  long  that  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
has  been  practised  among  them. 

This  valley  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  there  is  little  of 
its  history  to  be  relied  upon,  except  in  connection  with  that 
of  Embrun,  which  has  been  better  preserved.    It  is  known 
that  it  was  subjected  to  irruptions  by  Saxons  and  by  Saracens, 
who  made  their  way  from  Marseilles;  these  were  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel.   Under  Charlemagne  France  had  the  be^ 
nefil  of  a  protecting  government.  In  the  sixth  century,  a  con- 
vent of  Benedictines  established  here  did  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley;  but  all  ibe 
wars  in  which  Provence  has  been  engaged  have  extended  their 
horrors  in  this  valley,  and  it  was  often  liable  to  the  irnip/ioiis 
of  the  Saracens,  particularly  in  the  tenth  cenlury .    From  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  alternately  subjected  to  Savoy  or 
France  :  Amadeus  conquered  it  in  1388.    It  was  reallachod 
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l€>  Provence  by  Ren(^  or  Aiijou  in  ii  was  again  taken 
|>Y  the  duke  ofSavoy,  Gbarles  III.,  in  1537.  In  Uie  middle 
oi  the  sixieentb  century,  the  inhabitants  adopted  the  refor-* 
med  doctrines,  but  they  were  shortly  after  either  forced  U> 
abjure  them,  or  were  expelled  their  country. 

T^apoleon  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  new  road 
through  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  to  pass  the  Col  d'Ar^en- 
ti^re  and  enter  Piedmont,  by  the  Yal  de  Stura.  Since  his 
<  abdication  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  abandoned;  but  its 
beiieOts  to  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  by  the  greater 
development  of  their  energies  and  the  increased  prosperity  of 
l^aiTcclonncltc,  ought  to  have  sonic  WQighl  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  France. 

There  are  many  covnaiunlcations  with  the  neighbouring 
valleys,  |)y  passes  in  the  mountains;  as  with  Embrun  by  the 
^  Col  de  la  Vacherie,  and  with  Colmar  and  Alios  by  the  val*- 
leys  of  the  Tinea  and  the  Yaro,  whicl^  discharge  theur  streams, 
ijiear  Nice. 

>      Sooiv  after  leaving  Barcelonnette  near  the  village  ofSt.'.Pons,. 
Uie  ruins  of  an  old  castle  are  seen  in  a  fine  situation. 

The  roads  down  ihevalley  of  Barcelonnette  are  in  so  wretch- 
ed a  slate,  that  the  want  of  embankments  exposes  the  in- 
^bitants  of  the  valley  to  the  frequent  loss  of  communication, 
from  tlie  destructive  effects  of  thjB  torrents.  No^  far  below. 
I    Barcelon  nette ,  it  is  necessary  to  ford  the  beds  of  the  Bachelar^ 
the  Rio  Bourdon,  and  other  torrents,  for  want  of  bridges. 
The  Qrst  large  village  below  Barcelonnette  is  LaThuilcs,, 
I    and  the  next  after  crossing  the  Ubaye  by  a  wooden  bridge/ 
!    M^olo^ns,  thence  down  the  valley,  there  is  a  tolerable  char 
road.   Amidst  dreary  and  wild  scenes,  the  general  character 
of  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette,  there  is,  however,  a  striking, 
j     exception  in  a  village  beautifully  situated,  called 

La  Lauzettej  the  Goshen  of  the  valley.  It  is  agreeably 
wooded :  near  it.  is  a  Utile  lake  which  abounds  in  fine  trotit, 
an^  in  thjs  immedl/ite  neidibourliood  are  Ihiit  trees  and  a 
Inutile  soi).  A  little  ^Ay,  however,  below,  the  village,  tbe- 
scQne  changes  agi^n  to  sterility.  Alter  crossing  a  ridge,  a. 
feries  of  tourniquets  leads  down  the  pass  of  La  Tour,  or,  as 
It  is  called,  the  Chemin.  Royal :  a  part  of  the  road  in  the 
valley  admirably  made ;  but,  unconnected  as  it  is  with  the 
country  above  or  bjslow  by  any  road  so  good^  it  is  worthr 

less. 

Below  these  tourniquets  the  valley  offers  some  of  its  most 
wild  and  grand  scenes.  On  looking  back  from  the  path  car-, 
lied  along  the  brink;of  the  precipices  high  above  the  torrent^ 
the  Ubaye  i^^seen  in  Its  deep  course  issuing  from  the  defile 
of  La  Tour,  and  beyond,  the  grand  forms  of  the  mountain 
tfQugulian,fies  Trois  iv^ques,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
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]|<irco)onnelt€  from  that  of  ibe  Yar,  the  scene  isoae  ofsftfage 

dreariness. 

The  roiul  continues  on  ihe  left  hank  or  ihe  river  high  ahne  1 
Us  bed;  until,  leaving  the  side  or  the  hill  upon  \%hich  the  fort  j 
of  St.  Vincent  is  placed,  a  very  difficult  path  leads  dowo  ta 
Ihe  river,  nvhich  is  crossed  to  arrive  at  the  little  village  of 
Uhaye. 

From  this  place,  one  road  passes  down  by  the  river  lo  iis 
confluence  with  the  Durance  at  La  Brioulc;  arid  another,  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  Col  de  Poniis,  nihicb  leads  , 
to  Savincs  on  the  Durance,  in  the  high  road  from  Gap  lo  | 
Knibrun,  which  is  distant  from  Savines,  8  miles  (Route  185.\ 

From  the  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Pontis,  on  looking  back 
towards  ihe  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  the  hill  of  St.  Vincent  is  a 
strikingly  fine  object,  surmounted  by  forts  which  formerly 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Barcelounette,  when  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Sardinia.  Bv  a  wise  arrangement^ 
it  was  ceded  to  France  in  eichatige  for  the  valleys  of  Prageias 
and  Exilles,  when  the  states  of  France  and  Sjatidmia  prudently 
agreed  upon  the  chain  of  the  high  Alps  a»  their  line  of  de-» 
fiiarcation. 

ROUTE  135. 

PASS  OF  TDB  COL  PE  T^MDB  FBOH  TUBIN  TO  VICE. 

27  1/2  Posls,=about  115  English  Miles. 

The  road  quits  Turin  by  the  Poi  to  ^tuovo^  and  continue:it 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Po,  to 

S  1/i  Car ig nam*  This  town,  of  7200  Inhabitants  on  its 
left  bank,  has  long  been  an  appanage  to  the  younper  branrb 
of  the  royal  family  of  Sardinia,  who  purchased' ti  from  Ibe 
Manfuises  of  Komagnano;  the  sun  of  the  king  bears  the  title 
of  Prince  ofCarignan.  The  objects  best  worlh  notice  here  are. 
the  Church,  the  marble  tomb  of  Blanche  of  Montferrat,  an^ 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Jacques  Provana.  ^ 

The  Po  is  crossed  a  nule  or  two  after  quilting  the  town. 

2  1/i  Racconifji,  a  lown  of  10,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maira.    The  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  I 
recently  fitted  up,  and  the  park  attached  to  it,  merit  notice. 

1  1/3  Savigliano,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  fortiOcattons,  though  no  longer  a  plaoa 
of  strength.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  street  is  a  TnanH 
phalArrh,  erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Victor  Aoia- 
deus  with  the  Princess  Christine  of  France. 

2  1/iCeniallo. 

t  1/2  roni,  or  Cuneo.    Inn:  La  Posta,  a  Rood  sleeping 
.  place.    An  episcopal  city,  with  a  population  of  18,000  souls, 
and  once  a  strong  fortress,  of  which  conspicuous  meaUoo  14 
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made  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  down  lo  the  time  of  the 
k^atlle  of  Marengo;  after  whirli  its  foriiricalions  were  demo- 
I  ished  by  the  French,  and  converted  into  agreeable  proine- 
miades  (Route 

The  fatality  of  the  .cholera  at  Coni^  in  1835,  was  greater 
^faan  in  any  other  part  of  Euroiie< 

About  G  miles  beyond  this  city,  the  road  quits  the  greal 
plain  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  to  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  The  ascent  thus  far  from  Turin  is  scarce- 
ly perceptible.   Near  San  Dalmazzo,  distinguished  by  lis 
ancienl  Benedictine  abbey,  the  Monte  Viso  is  seen  in  cleai' 
weather  towering  over  the  inlerveninj,' Alps,  and  the  general 
line  of  the  range  in  colossal  elevation.   Its  snow-clad  penk- 
rising  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  a  truly 
fnagniGcent  object. 

•  From  San.  Dtimazzo  a  road  tamsofTon  the  west  to  the  Col 
d'Argeniike,  and  tb  Barcelonnette in  France.  See  ttoutc  135. 
1  3/4  Robillante. 

1  Limone,  the  station  of  the  douanicrs,  who  annoy  tra- 
vellers coming  from  Nice,  though  it  is  under  the  same  go- 
vernment, J1S  much  as  if  they  came  from  France  or  the 
Milanese.    Here  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  was  built  by  Victor 

Amadeus,  lo  carry  the  road  over  the  torrent  of  the  Verme-» 
nagno. 

The  next  stage  comprises  (he  ascent  of  the  col  which  is 
BUrroount^J  by  skilfully  constructed  terlaces,  formitjg  a  scries 
of  zigzags.  About  halfway  from  the  summit,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  former  princes  of  Savoy,  and  continued  down 
to  the  French  occupation  in  1794,  to  bore  a  tunnel  through 
itic  mountain,  and  thus  avoid  ahogether  the  tcdidus  passage 
ever  its  crest.  If  completed^  it  would  have  beeb  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  would  have  surpassed  every  si- 
milar work  in  the  Alps. 

The  culminating  point  is  a  narrow  ridge,  6162  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  north  and  west  it  conmiands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Alps  from  IVlonte  Viso  to  Monte  Rosa  ;  while,  on  the 
south,  th<S  Mediterranean  may  he  faintly  discerned.  Near  the 
top  therlB  is  a  houseof  refuge:  a  succession  of  more  than  iifiy 
zigzags  conducts  the  road  down  to 

•4  J«jde  (Inn,  Hdtel  Royal,  good),  a  little  town  on  the 
Royo.  Here  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle,  theresi-* 

deuce  formerly  of  the  counts  of  Tende* '  • 

The  narrow  defile  of  the  Roya  presents  some  striking 
scenes,  especially  near  Saorgio,  where  a  fort  perched  on  a 
rocky  knoll  commands  the  passage  of  the  gorge.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  179 Reiow  Saor- 
gio there  Is  a  very  savage  defile,  through  »hich  the  road 
pisseron  the  J>anks  of  the  Roya  to 
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2  1  Ghiandola.  At  the  little  inn  on  the  Boya  herr»  m 
cellcnt  iroai  may  be  procared.  This  is  tbe  best  slet^m% 
«|iMirl6fs  between  Goni  and  Nice.  This  Yillage  is  ver j  prctt? , 
and  most  beautirully  situated  in  the  Tale  of  the  Roya,  tfaeagb 
OTerhung  by  abrnpl  and  barren  peaks. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Col  de  Brovis,  a  spur  or  off-set 
from  the  main  chain  of  Alps,  4277  feet  high.  At  its  soolh 
base,  close  under  the  bill,  lies 

2  1  /2  Sospello,  deep  sunk  in  the  little  vale  of  the  Bevert^ 
which  abounds  in  thick  woods,  in  olives,  and  figs.  Tbe 
Bi'vcra  forms  a  junction  with  the  Roya  about  12  miles  below 
Ghiandola,  and  thence  do ws  i miles  farther  iBto  tte  Medl^ 
lerranean  at  Ventimiglia.  Inn  detestable ;  mosqoitoes  im 
nyflads* 

Another  minor  ridge,  called  the  Col  de  Brans,  3Si5  fe«t 
above  the  sea,  remains  to  be  surmounted  before  the  traveller 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  river  PagUooe^  to  reach 

2  1/4  La  Scarena. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  bleak  and  bare  ridges  of 
limcstoiio,  traversed  by  the  road,  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  high  cultivation  of  the  Rivieia,  is  very  striking. 

2  1/2  AiCE,  iu  Route  136. 

ROUTE  136. 

mCB  TO  GENO^p  ll¥  THE  GOaiflCB  OA  BITIBILA« 

35  3/4  Posts,=about  130  Eng.  Miles. 

This  road,  commonly  called  the  Riviera,  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  routes  into  Italy.  It  la  less  a  pass  of 
the  Alps  than  a  road  by  which  they  may  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
carried  all  along  tibe  snores  or  on  slopes  of  the  suhalpoie 
chain,  just  before  it  dips  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  Uable,  like 
other  passes  into  Italy»  to  be  obstructed  by  snow,  on  which 
account  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  ail  other  roads  to  or  from  thai 
country  in  the  winter  season. 

This  route  along  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  the  earliest  pas- 
sage frequented  by  the  Romans  :  it  was  called  the  Via  .\u- 
relia,  and  was  the  first  which  they  carried  out  of  Italy  beyond 
the  Alps.  Caesar  entered  Italy,  this  way  when  about  to  en- 
counter Pompey,  and  cross  the  Rubicon,— a  ciiGiuQ3tanQe  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  :— 

Aggerilms  socer  Alpinis,  aique  arcc  Monceci^ 
Desceodeas ,  gener  adversis  ioslructus  Eois^ 

The  Cornice  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  ledge  cat  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  overhang  the  sea  in  this  roote. 
and  combines  the  advantage  of  alpine  scenery  possessing  all 
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its  grand  and  savnge  features  on  one  side,  with  the  deep 
l>luc  or  the  Mediterranean  sea,  of  which  it  seldom  loses  sight, 
on  the  other.    It  is  carried  along  the  shore  round  capes,  on 
turning  the  sharp  angles  of  which,  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
spects unexpectedly  burst  into  view  :  sometimes  it  ascends 
n  spur  of  the  Alps  in  order  to  avoid  u  detour,  and  then  an 
extensive  view  is  displayed  of  the  long  cum  of  the  bearh, 
iRTith  receding  bays  and  advancing  headlands  stretching  out 
•one  beyond  another  in  the  distance.    Numerous  antique 
towns,  abounding  in  curious  relics  of  architecture  not  yOl 
described  in  any  luiglish  work,  stud  the  margin  of  the  shore, 
•and  picturesque  white  latleen  sails  sparkle  along  the  dark 
blue  sea. 

Nick.  (Hal.  Nizza.)  Inns  :  Ildtel  dcs  Etrangers;  H6tel  de 
York;  Pension  Anglaise;  HOtcl  de  I'Europe. 

Nice,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  is  less  remarkable  for 
anything  which  it  contains  than  for  iis  situation  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ,  which 
shelter  it  as  with  a  wall  fVom  most  of  the  cold  winds,  except 
the  bUe  or  west  wind.  All  the  rich  vegetable  productions  of 
a  southern  climate— oranges,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  ca- 
pers, myrtles,  and  even  palm  trees -flourish  around,  and  in 
the  open  air.  On  account  of  these  peculiar  advantages  of 
climate,  it  is  annually  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  the  winter 
season,  and  the  English  usually  form  a  predominating  colony 
bere. 

Nice  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Paglione,  and  along 
the  margin  of  a  liLlle  bay  :  it  is  provided  with  a  small  port 
and  pier,  at  which  the  steamers  to  and  from  Marseilles  and 
Genoa  touch.  The  ground  plan  of  the  town  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.  The  language  of  the  lower  orders  is  a  siiigu«> 
lar  dialect,  in  which  Latin,  French,  and  some  words  of  leu- 
tonic  origin  are  intermixed.  The  quarter  called  Croix  de 
Marbre  is  that  in  which  the  English  chiefly  reside,  though 
its  situation  is  not  well  chosen  fur  invalids  :  a  row  of  houses 
built  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  castle,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  would  be  far  preferable.  Nice  is  most 
agreeable  as  a  residence  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  In  February,  the  Vent  de  lllse 
begins  to  blow,  and  drives  away  the  invaUda.  Persons  in 
bad  health  ought  to  avoid  the  heights  above  the  town,  which 
are  much  exposed  to  cold  blasts  from  the  Alps  :  from  these 
the  town  Itself  is  sheltered. 

The  rocky  eminence  crowned  by  Fori  Montauban,  and 
bearing  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  a  lighthouse, 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  view  all  along  the 
coast  westward  to  Antibes,  in  France,  and  Cannes  (where 
Lord  Broujjham  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  have  built  themselves  • 
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viUis),  akid  eastward  U  extends  to  INTentono,  and  tbe  picto-" 
reique  castle  of  Monaco ;  the  Island  of  Corsica,  more  Chan  90 
miles  off,  is  also  visibh'  in  clear  weather.  On  the  east  side 
of  tbe  promontory  of  Monlalban  lies  the  little  lowii  of  Villa 
Franca,  the  place  for  quarantine,  and  a  station  for  galley 
slaves,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  nearly  oval  harbour,  deep  and 
large  enough  to  hold  100  ships  of  the  line,  but  exposed  to  the 
south,  where  it  is  entered  by  a  narrow  mouth.  The  east  slope 
or  the  bill  is  so  murh  more  sheltered  than  even  Nice,  that 
aloes  and  lemon  groves  flourish  in  the  open  air  atYilla  Franca. 
Outside  the  bay  there  is  a  considerable  Fishery  of  Turmy, 
which  begins  in  ApHI. 

The  eminent  naturalist,  M .  RIsso,  who  resides  at  Kice, 
has  published  a  most  Valuable  descrij^tion  of  its  geology,  na- 
tural productions,  etc. 

Yery  pretty  boxes,  toys,  etc.,  in  th^  style  of  Tunbridge 
ware,  and  even  larger  articles  for  household  furnilnre,  are 

manufactured  al  Nice  from  the  olive  wood.  From  the  wood 
orthefig  tree,  turned  in  the  lathe,  baked  in  a  furnace,  and 
covered  with  a  black  varnish,  light  cups,  and  other  utensils 
capable  of  holding  hot  water,  arc  formed.  The  stalks  of  the 
palm  leaves  are  converted  into  walking-sticks. 

The  journey  to  Genoa  along  the  lUviera  may  be  perform- 
ed in  a  light  calechc,  with  post-horses,  in  2  1/2  or  even  i 
days,  halting  al  Oneglia.    Few  travellers,  however,  will  be 
i^illing  to  pass  over  its  iiUerestinj:  scenes  in  so  hurried  a 
manner.   It  is  a  country  to  be  dwell  upon  :  the  artist  mar 
enrich  his  sketch-book  at  every  step,  and  the  architect  or  an- 
tiquary will  And  ample  field  Ibr  the  most  interesting  resear- 
ches. Persons  travelling  in  a  heavy  carriage,  which  requires 
four  horses,  should  be  cautioned  that  in  some  places  the  road 
is  steep  and  narrow,  and  runs  along  the  verges  of  precipices, 
whose  bases,  200  or  300  feet  below,  are  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean: parapets  arc  not  always  provided  in  such  spots: 
and,  unless  the  horses  are  very  quiet,  and  accustomed  to  (he 
road,  there  is  some  danger.   Nvith  a  heavy  carriage,  tbe  tra- 
veller should  compel  the  postilion  to  drag  down  every  hill, 
and  the  drag-staff  should  be  let  down  always  in  ascending  the 
hill;  lest  the  horses  should  back  over  the  precipice.   With  a 
light  caliche  there  is  little  to  fear  on  this  score:  and,  indeed^ 
since  the  opening  of  the  road  only  one  carriage  has  been  over- 
turned down  the  precipice.  With  Yetturino  horses  the 
Journey  may  be  made  in  four  days,  and  may  be  thus  advan- 
tageously divided.  Start  from  ^ice  in  the  afternoon^ or  earlier 
to  visit  Monaco,  and  rest:  — 

1st  night  al  Mentonc^  where  there  is  a  very  comrorlable 
lillle  inn. 


R  ouU  13.6* — Trop/uea  A  aguspi  -^Mon^co.  493 
'td«  Ofia0i«-r8Oa4  ten; 

34] ,  Sa  \  0  na—capilal  inn ;  Mid  in  the  morning  of  tke 
4th,  XoCrenoa. 

A  long  and  laborious  ascent  lends  out  of  Nice  to  an  eleva- 
lion  of  1500  or  1600  feet  above  the  city.   On  tliis  height  the 
road  is  carried  along  for  some  distance;  and  offers  a  series  of 
views  of  extraordinary  beauty,  extending  over  Nice  and  Villa 
Franca,  which  appear  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator;  while,  if  he 
look  back  along  the  coast  of  France,  he  may  discern  the  Es- 
trelles,  Cannes,  Antibes,  and  the  casile  of  the  Isle  Ste.  Mar- 
i;uerite,  the  prison  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Masque*  and  the 
Islands  of  Hyires*  rising  against  the  horizon.  Further  on 
tlie  foad«  £ia  appears  belowy  singularly  perched  on  a  roek; 
■  and  at  the  sea  side,  the  castellated  Monaco,  also  crowning  a 
rocky  promontory. 

At  Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Trophaa  Augusli)  stands  the 
remarkable  ruin  of  a  Roman  monument  erected  to  conime- 
i    inoraie  tnfe  conquest  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  by  Augustus ;  a  design  which  would  have  long  since 
i    been  frustrated  by  the  destruction  of  the  inscription  ,  had 
I    the  fact  not  been  recorded  by  Pliny.   It  is  a  vast  circular 
sirncture  inrmonnted  by  a  tower.  The  village  has  heen 
bnllt  out  of  Its  fragments  and  masses:  the  ground  is  strewn 
-with  Mocks  and  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs  are  built  into 
some  of  the  walls. 

We  now  enter  the  principality  of  Monaco,  which,  though 
only  eight  miles  long  by  five  broad,  is  yet  governed  by  a 
sovereign  prince,  under  the  protection  of  Sardinia,  who  levies 
duties  and  taxes ,  and  is  occasionally  very  troublesome  to 
iravellers ,  by  means  of  his  douane  and  police  officers.  His 
revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  oranges  and  lemons,  which 
fcrow  abundantly  in  his  territory.  The  principality  was 
founded  in  the  tenth  centuriT,  in  favour  of  the  Grimaldi 
family ;  but  when  the  male  line  became  extinct ,  it  descen- 
ded through  the  females  to  the  family  of  Matignon,  The 
reigning  prince  resides  chiefly  at  Paris. 

Monaco,  the  capital,  is  a  singular  town,  fortified,  and  cojO* 
taining  1200  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  rock,  a 
promontory  above  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  a  little  bay,  on  the 
right  of  our  road.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Her- 
cules, and  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  'Tortus  Herculis 
JVfonceci."  It  has  the  honour  of  having  been  mentioned  by 
Yirgil.  Close  to  ihe  castle  cactuses  grow  in  profusion. 

6  Mmtone,  aUo  within  the  ||irincipality,  is  a  much  larger 
place,  of  3000  inhabitants,  provided  with  a  port.  Mentone* 
though  counted  6  posts,  from  Nice ,  is  ^  not  moiie  than  SO 
English  miles  distant. 
Near  Hentone  a  fine  arch  has  been  thrown  across  the 
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gfge  of  the  Baossi  Bossi ,  on  the  hieh  road  to  Yeo^wSgtSk. 
The  traveller  shoald  not  fail  toaligbt,  enter  a  Tineyariov 

the  right  hand  close  to  the  bridge,  and  examine  this  extraor- 
dinary atruclure,  ij\  such  a  situalioii,  it  is  called  the  PoniSt. 
Louis. 

11/2  Veniimiglia  {Albium  Intemelium).  Inn  :  Hdtei 
dc  Turin.   This  small  town  has  been  recently  fortified. 

Near  Bordighiera,  and  in  other  places  along  the  coast,  pakn 
trees  grow  in  the  open  air ;  hot  they  will  scarcely  be  reeog- 
nteed  as  such  at  first,  owing  to  the  practice  of  svaUnog  tlitir 
iNranches  to  protect  their  leaves,  which  form  an  impoflani 
•riiele  of  commerce,  being  exported  to  Rome  and  other  large 
cities  of  Italy,  to  be  used  in  the  religiouB  ceremootea  of  PaliD 
Sunday. 

3  St,  Hemy,  or  Sii  Bemo^  is  a  considerable  town,  of  11,000 
inhabitants ,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  oil,  (h  ied  fruits,  and  lemons. 

2  1/4  St.  Step  ha  no.  The  scenery  falls  off  in  interefl 
between  Porto  Maurizio  and  Oneglia.  The  route  is  chiefly 
on  the  shore,  and  is  a  wretched,  uninteresting  portion  of  the 
foute. 

2  3/4  Oneglia,  a  town  of  9000  inhahitants,  the  birtbfrface 
of  Andria  Doria  :  it  is  famed  for  good  oil.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  campaign -of 

4  A  lass  io. 

1  1/2  Albengay  a  very  ancient  and  interesting  town.  The 
Album  Ingaummi  of  the  Roman  itineraries  contains  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  a  circular  baptis- 
tery. Several  remarkably  lofty  towers,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  feudal  fortifications  still  remain. 

The  streets  of  many  of  the  old  towns  through  which  the 
road  is  carried  are  so  narrow,  that  the  walls  of  tne  houses  oo 
both  sides  are  grooved  by  the  marks  of  the  atletree.  From 
the  scarcity  of  ports  in  some  parts  of  the  coast,  vessels  of  90 
or  iO  Ions  burden  are  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
Several  of  the  torrents  descending  from  the  Alps  require  tobt 
fbrded;  a  process  attended,  at  times,  with  some  risk,  owing 
to  their  sudden  increase  after  rain ;  they  subside,  however, 
equally  fast. 

The  views  of  the  bay  of  Albenga,  from  either  of  its  head- 
land boundaries,  are  singularly  beautiful. 

The  last  hill  on  the  road  remains  to  be  surmounted  before 
reaching  Finale.  Its  ascent  is  not  less  than  three  miles  long, 
and  the  descent  by  zigzags,  on  the  east  side,  two  miles.  To 
avoid  this  unnecessary  labour,  the  government  are  at  present 
constructing  a  new  Hne  close  to  the  sea.  In  193B,  at  least 
400  workmen  were  employed  in  opening  a  tunnel  flimugh 
a  part  of  the  mountain  for  it  to  pass,  and  thus  preser^  f*  its 
level  without  ascent  or  descent. 
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3  Finale,  a  town  of  7600  inhabitants. 

Soon  alter  leaving  Finale «  the  road  pasjtes  Ibe  lurestern 
ticadland  of  the  little  bay  of  Noli>  by  a  gallery  cut-in  the 
rock*  60O  feet  long.  The  effect  of  looking  from  it,  on  energy 

log  upon  tb(>  deep  blue  sea,  is  very  atriking. 

The  little  fishing  town  of  Noli,  once  a  republic !  is  supposed 
lo  be  the  Ad  Navalia  of  Antoninus.  The  town  is  deeply 
embayed  between  the  capes  of  Noli  and  Yado.  The  road 
round  the  latter  is  very  fine  to 

Yado,  which  is  passed  a  short  while  before  reaching.  Sa-« 
vona;  it  was  the  Roman  Yada  Sabatia. 

3  3/4  Savona, 

Savona  (Sobatiom),  an  episcopal  town  of  f2,000  inbabi- 
tants,  was  at  one  time  the  most  important  seaport  on  this 
coast  neit  to  Genoa,  and  eicited  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  bet* 
citizens,  who,  to  keep  down  so  formidable  a  rival,  ruined 
the  harbour  for  a  time  by  sinking  two  old  vessels  laden  witli 
stones  at  its  mouth,  in  1525.  The  French  afterwards  repaired 
■the  damage,  and  it  is  once  more  a  flourishing  port,  carrying 
on  a  considerable  export  trade  of  sail-cloth,  cables,  soap,  fruit, 
and  lace.  There  are  several  fine  churches  here.  The  Duomo,  • 
richly  decorated,  contains  paintings  by  Albano. 

Between  Savona  and  Genoa  the  magnificent  new  road  is 
conducted  on  a  perfect  level,  near  the  sea,  partly  along  arched 
terraces,  partly  through  enttings  and  blastings  by  gunpowder 
in  the  solid  rock.  As  a  work  of  engineering,  it  ia  not 
passed  on  any  alpine  pass. 

Cogureto,  orCogoleto,  a  humble  village,  would  be  passed 
unnoticed  ,  except  for  a  claim  which  it  sets  up  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  generally  received 
opinion,  founded  on  Columbus's  will,  is,  that  Genoa  was  the 
place  where  that  great  man  first  drew  breath.  Here,  jie- 
-verlheless,  is  shown  the  identical  house  by  the  sea  side;  and 
it  is  marked  by  more  than  one  inscription  to  commemorate 
the  fact.  The  will^  it  must  be  observed ,  does  not  express 
that  he  was 'born  m  the  ti$y  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  was  a 
Genoese,— "fiando  yo  nacido  in  Geneva,"— being*  as  the 
-will  was  written  in  Spanish  and  in  Spain,  as  applicable  to 
the  state  as  to  the  city.  At  Gogoleto  the  torrent  Leone  ia 
crossed  by  a  ford  :  it  is  at  times  a  dangerous  stream,  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

4  1/2  Voltri. 

The  tall  white  tower  of  the  lighthouse  of  Genoa,  seen  at  a 
long  distance  off,  announces  the  approach  to  that  proud  and 
stately  city. 

3  1/9  GbNOA. 

See  Handbook  for  NoBTHERKi  Italt. 
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%*  In  order  to  racUUnto  rorerence  to  the  Flonles,  mosl  of 
lh<»m  are  repeal tnl  in  the  Index  twice:  —  thus,  Ge?iev% 
to  Chamouny ,  is  also  mentioned  under  the  tiead  Cha- 
nionny  *  to  Geneva;  snch  reversed  Kontes  are  marked 
in  the  Index  with  an  asterisk  to  distinguish  them. 
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Aycnl- 152. 


B. 


Baclialp.  IIIL 

Baden  baths.  ^ 

Bagnes,  valley  and  inundation. 
369.  Mode  of  preventing  a  si- 
milar catastrophe,  3Z2. 

**  Bakcwell's  Tour  in  the  Taren> 
laise,  "  extract  from.  433. 

l^allstiial.  12. 

Balmat,  Jacques.  409. 

Balnu?,  Col  de.  421L 

Balnie,  Crotle  de.  399. 

l^alsille.  424. 

Barcolonuett(^.486. 
Bard,  fort.  35(L 

Banas,  M.,  prior  of  the  hospice 
of  the  Siini  1011.224. 


Basel.  L 

Baslb  ,  L  Cathedral ,  L  Council 
of,  2.  Public  library,  2.  Collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Holbein,  X 
University,  3.  Dance  of  Death, 
3.  Politicaldissrnsious,  5.  Pub- 
lic conveyances,  fL 

—  to  Bien'ue  ,  by  the  Miinslcr 
Thai  (L 

—  lo  Schaffhausen.  liL 

—to  Soleure,  by  the  Ober  Hauen- 
slein  iL 

—  lo  Lucerne ,  by  the  Unter 
Hauenstein.  Ifi^ 

to  Aaraji.  19. 

—  lo  Zurich.  2(L 
Basle  Canipaj^ne.  6—11. 
BATHS.of  Baden.  23. 

—  Gais.  249. 

—  Grange  (Grenchen).  Ifi. 

—  Heinriclisbad.  252. 

—  l.tMik.  147. 

—  Loeche.  liL 
~  PfefTers.  239. 

—  Bosenlaui.  IIL 

—  Schintznach.  23. 

—  Slachelberp.  25[L 

—  Weissbad.  25Q 
Batlerkiuden.  87. 
Batz,  value  of.  xiv. 
Baveno.  228. 

—  lo  Varallo.  32i. 
Bedrello,  val.  139—143. 

hamlet  of.  143. 
Bears  ol  Berne.  91, 
Beat  us,  cave  of.  98. 
Beaufort,  Maxime  de.  429, 
Beauvoisin,  Pont.  45L 
Bellaglo.  314. 
Bellegarde.  195. 
Belgirale.  230. 
Bellenz.  304. 

Bellmzona,  301  Castles.  SQL 

—  to  Mag.idlnoand  Locarno.  305.. 

—  to  Lugano,  by  Mont  Cenere. 

309. 

— *  to  Spliigen  and  Coire.  by  the 

pass  of  Ihe  Bernardin.  305- 
Beresal,  2^ 
Bergamas(|ue  shepherds. 
Bergell,  299. 
B<Mi;uu.  281. 


Heruardiu  pass.  3Q1L  Village.  302. 
Berxk.  88.  Clock-lower;  foun- 
tains. 89^  Bernese  Alps.  91L 
Minster.  90..  Museum.  90. 


4)8  IISDEX 

BgRNK:Thcnajrcngi'aben.92.Cha- 
ritabie  institutions. i£iL  Frome- 
nades.  93-  History  of.  Bl-  . 

Beknb  to  TImn.  96. 

^  to  Lausanne  .  by  Freyburg. 

— lo  l^nsanne,  by  Moral-  ]^ 
^toNeufcb^ilel. 

Bernina  pnss. 

bertUa.  queen  of  Burgundy,  liil- 
Saddle  of.  IfiL       .  ,   , .  „ 

Bcrlliollet,  llie  chemisk,  birth- 
place of  AM. 

Bessans.  iiiL 

Bex.  2iL  Sail  mines  and  works. 
«?f  t. 

—to  Sion ,  by  Ibe  Diablmts.  217. 
Biasca.  lii.  Clinrcli  of.  lii 
Biberegg.  2iiL  Cradle  of  tUe  Re- ' 

dings.  207- 
Riel.  a. 

Bietla.  3^-  Notre  Dame  d'Oropa. 

328-329 
Bipd.  stream  ot  ij^ 
Bienne.  9, 
— ♦  to  Basle.  9. 
—to  Berne  IIL 

—to  Neucliiklel.  m  To  Yverdun* 

Bienne.  lake  of.  169. 
Bionnassi,  glacier  of.  i22. 
Birs.  valley  of  the.  fL  Source  of.  L 
Bivio  Stalla  229. 
Blakenstock.  121. 
Blegno,  vat.  142-276. 
Blistered  feet,  to  cure.  xxxyiiL 
Bliimlis  alp.  145.. 
Bobbio. 

Boden  See.  232; 
Bogliy,  gorge  of.  i2L 
Bolela  or  liolelone.  31L 
BoUingen.  IM^ 
Bon-homme.  Col  dc.  422, 
Bonneville.  397—429- 
Bonivard.the  Prisoner  of  Chillon 

209. 
Bonstellen.  4£L 
Borgomaniera.  321L 
Borromean  islands.  225^ 
Borromeo,  San  Carlo.  13a.  Sta 

lue.23(L 
Bossons,  glacier.  ifiG. 
IftOtzberg.  20. 


BoBtzlingen-  312 

—  parliament  of.  132. 
Bourg  d'Oysans  M 

—  S.  Maurice.  ^  eL-  4^ 
Bourget  Laide-  435- 
Bovarel.  216. 
Bozel.  4iZ. 

Bramegg,  ascent  of.  85. 
Bianclner,  St.  358. 
Biegaglia,  vai.  298, 
Brennet,  lake.  129. 
Brennieres.  444. 
Brenva,  glacier.  4^    ,  . 
Rreven  413. 
Breuil.ML 

Brian^on.  4ZiL  ^  . 

—to  Siisa,  by  tlie  pass  of  the  Mow 

Genevre.  471 — 472. 
Brida.  4i7.. 
Brieg.  221L 
Brienz.  114. 
—  lake  of.  115. 
Brienzergrat.  114- 
Bristenstock.  13.^. 
Brockedon^  /Tm. ,  quotalioni 

from,  335t— 425. 
Broye.  valley  of.  162. 
Briick.  2(L 

Briinlg.  the  pass  of,  7§J 
Brunnen.15.  • 
Brugg.  20, 
Bnissone  332*  * 
Burglen.2^ 
Bussingen.  OS. 
Biiet.402. 

Riiffalora  pass-  2S4.    .  . 
Riilach.^ 
Bulle.  IM. 
Bimlschi.  153. 

Buonaparte  at  Fort  Bard.  350. 
—at  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

Biirglen  132_. 
Butlisholz.  IL 

Byron,  Lord,  bis  desrriplion  of 
the  Alps  as  seen  from  the  Jun, 
xllv.  Scenery  of  his  drama  of 
Manfred.  196.  His  Swiss  loiir. 
196.  Description  of  tlie  Slaub- 
bacli.  102  Of  Ihe  Wengern  Alp, 
and  its  avalanches.  106  Ihm 
on  the  ossuary  of  Morsl  162. 
On  Lake  Leman,  in  a  ralm  lOii 
In  a  storm.  197.  Clarens  206 
Chillon.  209,  .* 
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C. 


•C^adenabliia.  314. 
*  :sesar  at  Geneva-  186. 
<2;ilixlus  IL  Pope,  m 
^<ilvin^  John,  at  Geneva.  186 
His  laws.  m.  Coiiaemnation 
of  Servelijs.  18Z. 
•Campea,  val.  380. 
<^«iiii[it>  Uolcino.  295, 

<-.appeI.  la. 

<:ardinen  pass  291, 

-Oariffnano  188. 

<:aroliiie,  queen  of  England, 

<-aroiige.  Ifi2 

4:iasaccia-  299. 

Oaslaspgna.  299 

<:aslplia,  rerrare  of.  171. 

<:aU1s'lM!^^*^"^^^^^^^^»i^ 
^^|^»  engineer  of  the  Simplon. 

Cenis,  mont.m  Ultle.  m 
^entron,  village  of.  HZ 
Ceresol.  381, 
Cepisio,  Lngo.m 
<-ernetz.  284. 

^ -347  ^  311 

Cesannc  to  Pignerol,  by.  Uie  Col 

de  besli  ieres.  473. 
Cliaffe-Quarre.  121, 
Cliaille,  La.  IM. 
Cliaine,  La.  177. 
Chaises  a  porteurs.  xxix.  ' 
C  i^le  sand  pastur.iges.  lxxv. 
Chambave  wine.  352. 
Chamberx.  136.  456. 
Cliambery  ♦  to  Geneva,  136. 

—  *  Pont  Beaiivoisin.  151. 

—  to  Lansleboiirg.  by  the  Col 
d  Iseran.  438—445. 

Chamowny.  106,  Origin  of  the 
name.  1(12  Guides.  408.  Kxcup 
sion  around,  m  Montanvert. 
lll9.Jardin.  IIL  Flegere  112. 
Breven.  113  Source  of  Arvey- 
ron.414  Cliapean.lliL  Ascent 
ofMontRhnc.  416. 

—  *  to  Geneva.  1Q6. 
Chamolny  lo  Martigny  by  the 

Tete  Noire.  US. 
—the  Col  de  Balme.  12(L 
—the  Col  de  Bon-liomme.  122. 
-to  CoriDftyeur,  by  l|ie  Col  de 


Bon-fiomrac  and  the  Col  de  la 

Seigne.  422  -428. 
Champ  Fleuri  glacier.  152. 
C  lampignol.  1^ 
Cliapeau.  115, 
Cliapiu.  4^ 
Cliar-6-banc.  xxvi. 
Charles  llie  Bold  of  Burgundy.  173 


Cliarmontane  glacier 
Cliasseral.  172. 
-T-mont.9. 
Chat,  Mont  du.  419, 
ChAleau  d'Oex.  15^ 
Chateau  Duing.  133* 
— de  Qtieiras.  478, 
Chatel  St.  Denis  m 
Cli^tillon.  318. 

—  ♦  to  Aosfa.  352. 
Chanx  de  Fnnds,  La.  17*L 
Cliaux  de  Milieu.  176. 
Cheeses,  Swiss.  Lxxvr.  256. 
Cliede,  cascade  and  lake.  4QI. 
Cluaverma.  296. 
—to  Como.  297. 

—  *  to  Spliigen.  296. 
—lost.  Mauri tz,  by  the  pass  of 

the  Maloia.  298 
Chillon,  castle  of  209. 
Ciamot.  275. 
Cima  de  Jazi  a42.. 
Cime  du  Fours.  425. 
Clairee,  Col.  163. 

Clnrens.2Q6.  Byroa's  descriplioB. 

2iifi- 

Clarideaalps.  25L 
eleven.  296. 
Cluse.  La.  pass  of  176^ 
Clusette,  la.  defile.  178. 
CInsone.  valley  of  liie  173. 
Cluzes.  398. 

^378^'  ^ 

—village  of.  378  Glacier  of  3Z9« 
— feiietre  de.  379. 
CoiRB  211.  Church  of  SI.  Lii- 
CMis.  244.  Bishop's  palace.  244. 
Post-horses.  215  Money.  245. 
Romansch  tongue.  215.  Go^ 
vernmenl  of  theGrisons.  21fL 

—  '  to  PfefTer's  balhs.  244. 

—  *  to  Constance.  244. 

—  *  to  Zurich.  211. 

— *toSchaffliausen  through  Ton- 
genburg.  25L  * 
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CoiBE  to  Andermatt  by  tbe  Vor* 

der  Rlieiulbal.  222. 
— to  St.  Maurili  by  Ike  Julier. 

am 

—to  Ponle  in  the  Engadine, 

by  the  Albuta.  280. 
— toSplugen,  by  the  Via  Mala- 

—to  Belliiizona,  by  tlie  Ber- 

nardin.  MIL  3QQ, 
—to  Chiavcnna,  by  the  Splu- 

gen.  2h&.  2im* 
Columbus,  birthplace  of.  495. 
Col  d'Anterne.  403, 
—dp  Balme  420. 
— de  Boii-honinie.  424. 
— de  Culma.  '^TL 
— de  Gauclie.  424* 
— de  Lautaret.  445. 

—  dn  Mont.  SSiL 

— de  la  Seigne.  425» 
— de  Tende.  489. 
— de  TiJinie.  434. 
— de  Vanoise.  448. 

—  de  Viso.  479, 
Colico  2aa_. 

Colotina,  Prosper,  surprised 
by  the  French.  483. 

Colossus  of  Carlo  Borromeo. 

Columbier.  173. 
Coluret,  little.  384. 
Combal,  lake  of.  426. 
Combe  de  Savoie,  429. 
Comblou.  428. 
Como,  lake  of.  Si5* 
Concise.  173. 
Conllans.  4^ 
Coni.  488. 

Constance.  Minster.  3iL 
Great  couocii  of  Constance. 
M.    Huss.  ai. 

—lake  of.  222. 

—to  Sr.  Gall.  2^ 

Constance  to  Coire.  232—237. 

Coniami lies.  422. 


Con  to  Monte. 
Coppet.  200. 
Coquempin  wine.  219. 
Cormayeur,  3a6. 
—*  to  Turin,  a^fi. 
— *  to  Martigny,  by  the  col  de 

Ferret.  375. 
—to  St.  Maurice,  by  Ibe  Little 

St.  Bernard.  SSQ. 
— *  to  Chaniouuy,  bjlbe  Alice 

Blanche.  428, 
Cornice.  400. 
Corlaillod.  \13, 
(^ossonex.  1 8Q> 
Courrendelin. 

Coury,  lugelraiD  de»  defeat  of. 
87. 

Couvrecle.  411* 

Coverdale,  Miles,  prints  the 

first  Euglisb  Bible  at  Zurich. 

M. 

Cramer's  Dissertation  on  the 
Passage  of  Hanuibai,'*  ex- 
tract from.  450. 

Cramniont,  mout.  390.  Vie^ 
from.  391. 

Cran.  434. 

Credo.  123* 

Crenone,  val.  142* 

Cretinism,  xcvi. 

Creux  de  Vent  nK)untain«  ilL 

—echo  of.  ITS. 

Cri^vsolo,  villages  of.  482. 

Croix,  Col  de.  477. 

Croix  de  JNivolet,  col.  386. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  embank- 
nieiu  at  Bobbio  built  by. 
477. 

Cruscilles.  431. 

Culm  Haus  inn.  67« 

Curaglia.  276. 

Cu5  Lorn -house,  SarUliijaD.477> 
D. 

Dachsfeldcn.  & 
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IDala  river. 
JDulmazio,  St.,  483.  A89. 
T)auceof  Dealli.  S, 
X)xlscbbacb  walerfall.  d27. 
Davy,  Sir  HumpLry,  grave  of. 

Da u ben  See.  lAO* 
Dazio  Graude.  l^Q. 
Demont.  A8A« 

Deut  de  Janian,  pass  or.  155. 
X)essaix*s  mooumeut.  MIm 
Deslal.  341. 
Devil's  brrdge.  iZk* 
Diublereis.  217. 
Diemtigen  ihal.  150* 
Diutikui).  24* 
IMJon.  im. 
— to  Geneva.  18i. 
Diligences  in  Switzerland,  xii. 
Diodati  campagna.  i9&,  21^ 
Directions  for  travelling  in 

Switzerland,  xxxv. 
—  in  Piedmont  and 

Savoy.  317, 
Disiderius,  king  of  Lombardy, 

14Q> 

Dissentis,  abbot  of.  138. 

Dissentis  abbey,  27A. 

— to  Reiclienau.  274* 

— lo  Blegno  by  the  Lukma- 
nier.  276, 

—to  Andermatt  by  the  Ober- 
alp.  274. 

Distances  in  Switzerland,  xix, 

— lo  Piedmont.  318.  354. 

Divico,  conqueror  uf  the  Ro- 
mans. 211^ 

Dobbia^  vaU  33ft. 

Dodi  berg.  257. 

Doire,  river.  349. 

Dole,  view  from  the.  iS2^ 

Douididier.  165. 

Domessin.  451. 

Domleschg  valley.  287. 

Domo  d'i  'Ssola.  12^  221 

Donas*  35t). 


Dornach,  battle  of.  7* 
Doron  de  Beaufort.  429» 
— de  Bozel.  439. 
Doubs,  river.  175. 
Douvaine.  215^ 
Doveria.  225. 

Drainage,  of  the  lake  of  Lun- 

gern.  Sl^ 
Drance,  inundation  of.  36. 
Dugia,  val.  327. 
Duing,  cb^teau.  433. 
Duport,  Baron.  Mi^  432. 
Dupr6.  iiil, 

E. 

Eau  Morte.  4M^ 
Eau  Noire.  418, 
Eschallans.  174, 
Eclielles,  Les.  455. 
Rcluse,  r,  fort.  195. 
Eginenlhal.  121. 
Egiuen.  120. 
Egeriy  lake.  2fiiL 
Eglisau.  32^ 
Eigher,  great,  IQT. 
—Klein.  407. 

Einsiedein  abbey.  259.  Pilgri- 

mage  described.  262. 
—  to  Schwylz.  253^ 
Eismeer.  108. 
Elm.  27iL 

EmbruQ  to  Saluzzo  (or  Salu, 
ces),  by  the  Col  de  Viso. 
479.  483. 
Emroe,  river.  86. 
Emmenthal,  valley  of.  87. 
Eugadine  described.  281.  285. 
Engelberg,  village  and  abbey 

of.  126. 
Engelhoerner.  ill* 
Engestein.  87. 
Eughe.  93m 

English  war,  and  Barrow*  1^ 
E.itlcbucb.  86. 
Enlremont,  val  d\  358» 
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CoiBE  to  Andermatt  by  tbe  Vor-  i  Col  de.  b^- 

der  iUieiulbal.  272.  i  orciaz,  St.  Gervais.  42^ 

^io  St.  MauriU  by  Ibe  Jul';    forcola  pass 


am 

^lo  Ponte  in  tbe  Enr 

by  the  Albula.  28iL  *^ 
—to  Splugen,  by  Ibe 

—to  Bellinzona,  V  t 

nardiii.  286,  ' 
— lo  Chiavcnr,  / 
gen.  286»  '  • 


Columbus,  y 
/in 


the  Alps,  " 


Col  d\\nir 

—dp  Bal    om.  ^25.  ^65. 
—do  Bo  iiey  of.  hi 2, 
--de  ('/  j.^ 
— de 

— drv  UO. 

__,y/i«tein,  castle  of.  1J>, 

«y/5  of  the  Rhine. 

^jficigny.  SiO. 

^juJhorn.  lO*?. 

^  ascent  of.  IM* 
fa verges.  A3^. 
Fellenberg,  M.  SS* 
Feneslrelles. 
Fen^trc,  Coi  de.  22^^ 
Ferrael  Ibal.lM. 
Ferney.  194. 
Ferniogen.  128. 
Ferret,  Col  de.  374*  Celebra- 
ted view  from.  S75* 
Fideris  baths.  277. 
Fillsur.280. 

Finale.  A95. 

Finster  Aarhorn.  407.  419. 
Fiora.  131. 

Firn,  meaning  of.  Ixxix. 
Flegtre.  412* 
Flims.  272. 

Flowers,  alpine.  463.  in. 

Fluelen.7a*131, 

Flue,  Nicolas  von  du*  7Q« 

Flu  met.  429. 

Foppicjno ,  g^orge  of.  122. 


305. 

jFormazza.  122.  Vaik:j. 
Fort  Roc.  35l5l. 
f  FOtscbari-kase.  155. 
Foully. 

Fountains,  lix* 
Francis  de  Sales.  43Sv 
Frangy.  A 37. 
Fraubrunuen  87. 
Frauenfeld.  37- 
Freyblhg.1  ,'>8.Saarine  (Saane) 
rivcr.l58.S!ispensionbridge. 

158.  Cburch  of  Si.  Nicho- 
las. 4  59.  Organ  of  Isg.Cao- 
ton  of.  4.'S9.  Pensionnal  or 
Jesuits  school.  160*  Lime- 
tree  of.  160.  Rathhaus-  IM* 
Rue  Court Cheroin.l60.flfle 
Grande  Fontaine.lM*Gor^e 
de  Golteron.  IM  Grotto  of 
St.  Magdalene.  161* 

Frick.  la. 

Frohnalpstock.  77. 

Frutigen.  144- 

Frutval.  112. 

Furca,  pass  of.  123. 

Furst,  Walter.  76- 

Fuseli,  Henry.  34? 

G. 

Gadmen.  146.  128. 
Gadmen,  river.  116. 
Gais  batbs.  249. 
Galese.  384* 
Gall,  St.  3a* 
Gallenslock.  12^ 
Gallerie.  ihiL 
Ganther.  222. 
Gardoval.  2M. 
Gattinara.  32a. 
Gavet,  village  of.  466. 
G6anl,  Col  de.  SSfL  417, 
Gemmi  pass  of.  1A3. 
Geweva.  m*  Inns.  182.  Im- 


5ea 


1^  Domes, 
•al.  484.  Mu- 
iibrary;  Mu- 
cy.  lbs.  Ju- 
Vlhn  Cal- 
V.188. 

>gar. 
iUlioii. 

'90.  Pass- 
m  .s ;  diligences* 
rs.lM^  Environs. 
ofMontBlunc.192. 
^^Sulfeve.  493.  Campa> 
Diodati.  i9A.  Ferney. 
Perte  du  Rhone, 
Geneva ,  lake  of,  IM  to  216. 

—  lo  Chamb^ry  ,  by  Annecy. 
.  m.U'61,  by  Rumilly.  437. 

— *  to  Dijon.  IM, 

—  lo  Martigny  and  the  Sim- 
plon  by  Lausanne.  199. 

— to  Martigny, byThonon. 215. 
-r-  to  Chamouny.  SSfi. 

—  money  of.  xvii. 
Genevre,  MonU^li. 
Genlis.  181. 
Germanasca.  4?4f 
GeroHiogen.  166. 
Gersau.  74- 

Gessler's  castle  and  death.  55* 
Gessncr,  the  poet,  binhplaceor. 

naturalist,  birthplace  of.2fi* 

—  monument^  to.  270. 
Geslad.  2?. 

Gelroz  ,  glacier.  269,  Ingenious 
mode  of  preventing  its  in- 
crease. 312^.  ' 

Gex.  152. 

Ghiandola.  ^9Q> 

Gibbon's  house  at  Lausanne. 

202. 
Giesbach  Falls. 
Giornico  (Iruis).  141.  Church. 


Glaciers. Ixxviii.  Number  and 
extent.  Ixxx.  Movement  and 
melting.  Ixxxi.  Crevices, 
Ixxxiii.  Colour,  Ixxxiv.  Guf- 
fer,  Ixxxiv.  Redsnow,  Ixxxv, 
Increase  and  diminution, 
Ixxxv.  Moraines,  Ixxx vii. Use 
of,  Ixxxviii.  Preparations  for 
crossing,  xlii..  The  most  re- 
markable in  extent,  xlv. 
Mode  of  Preventing  their 
accumulation.  372. 
Glarnisch  mountain.  255.^269> 
Glarus.  255.Mai.ufactures.256> 
Cheese.  256.  Roads  and, 
paths  from. 

—  *  to  St.  Wesen.  256. 

—  lo  Stachelberg  baths.  256. 

—  to  Pfeffer's  balhs.  22Q. 
^  to  Coire.  27iL 

—  to  Altdorf,  by  the  Klausen. 
257. 

—  to  Schwytz ,  by  the  Kldn- 
thal  and  Muotla.  2M^ 

Glarus  to  Weseu.  25A. 

slate.  270. 
Gletscher ,  meaning  of.  Ixxix*. 
Glys.  2KL  ^ 
Goitre^  xcvi.  355. 
Goldau.  go, 
Gondo  gorge.  22^. 
Gorges,  alpine,  xlvlii.  • 
GOschenen.  133. 
Gpttlieben,  castle  of.  • 
Grafenort.  126* 

Grandson,  m.  Battle  of.  173. 
Graubuodteo.  247. 
Gravellona.  228. 
Grenicr,  Mont.  457. 
Grenoble  to  Bnan^.on,  by  Bourg 

d'Oysans,  and  the  Cot  de 

Lautaret.MSi  470, 
Gressonay.  331*  332. 
Grey,  Jane,  letters  of.  34? 
Grey  league.  247.  First  furina- 

Uonof  273. 
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Grie9y  pass  of.  120. 

Grimtiiipass.  IMm 

Grimscl ,  hospice  of  the.  117. 

Paw  of.  115. 
Griiidcnwald.  1112. 

—  glaciers  of.  i08» 

—  lo  Meyringen ,  by  Ibe  Grt. 
Scheideck.  110, 

Gbisons,  language  of.  2/^5. 
History  and  governnieiU  of. 
2^6. 

—  coinage  of  Ihe.  xvii. 
Grisanclie,?al  Ml. 
Gross  llochstetlen.  86. 
Grolle,  Cliemin  de  la. 
Grutli  or  Rutli.  TIL 
Gruy^res ,   village   of.  15iL 

Chslle.  IQfL  Counts  of.lii6* 

Cheese  15i^.  IM- 
Gsteig.ljil. 
Gudiii.130. 
Gufier.  I\i\iv. 

Guides  in  Switzerland.  xivL 
When  and  where  indispen- 
sable, xxviii.  At  Chamouny. 
AOS.  In  Pied  moot  and  Savoy. 
316.  hOS. 

Guil,  the.  479. 

Guttanen.  lliL 

Guxen.  xcv. 

Gyswyl.82. 

IL 

Habsbarg,  castle  of.  22^ 
Hahnenberg  127* 
Halden,  Henry  an  der.  81» 
Hemmerlein,  birthplace  of.  36* 
Handek,  falls  of  the  Aar.li6. 
/yaimtfrrtrf  route  over  the  Alps 

395.A50./ir)3.  /i8Q. 
Uauenstein ,  Ober.  12*  Untcr. 

Hasli,  upper.  11^ 
Hasli,  or  M^yringcn.  112. 

Hauserbrucke.  128. 
Haute  Cumbe.  ^36. 


Haute  Luce.  428. 
Heinrichsbad.  2^ 
Herbage  res.  A  20, 
Heri.  429. 
Herisau.  252« 

Hermance ,  mountain  of  A?!. 
Hcrreoreuti ,  coiivrnt  of.lM. 
Herzogenbuciisee.  39* 
Hinter  Rheiti  thai  282.  200. 

Source  of.  30i« 
Hinler  Rhein.  301* 
Ho'wyl.88. 

Holbein  —  collection  of  to 
drawings  at  Basle.  ^  Anec- 
dotes of.  a* 

Hollow  way.  55. 

Hopital  Coiillaiis.ASQ. 

Horgen.  40.  46. 

Hortense,  ex -queen  ofHjllanci- 

2a. 

Horses  and  mules  in  Swilie^ 
land.  xxix. 

Flospice  ale  Acqua.  1^3. 

—  near  Mount  Cenis.6^t)< 
Hospital,  or  Hospenthal.iST. 
Houses  of   refuge ,  between 

Lanslebourg  and  Susa.  4^9* 
Hugi,  Professor.  lliLllO. 

—  observations  on  glaciers* 
Lxxxi.  Ixxxvi. 

Hindelbanck  ,  monument  to 
Madame  Langhaos.  ^ 

Hundsalp.  128, 

Huss,  John,  his  prison.  2iL 
execution  ^ 

Hutten,  Uirich  VOD.  4it 

HuUwyl.  87. 

I. 

Ibach.  63. 
Irtymuli.338. 
laigen  thai.  iMi 
llanz.  273. 
Im  Bodt'n.  U6, 
Imden.  150. 
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Im  Gnind.  Hfi, 

Inn — source  of  Ihe.  300. 

—  valley  of.  2Si. 

Innsof  Switzeriand.xxxi.Chur 

• — of  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Ml. 
Inteblachen.  2^ 
Inundation  in  the  Val  dc  Bag- 

nes .  MSI . 
Irais.  lAl. 

Isenlhal  valley  of.  78. 
Is^re,  Talley  of.  /i38. 
Iseran,  Col  d\444. 
Isoia  Bella.  22&^ 
— Mddre.  230. 

—  Son  Giulio.  a5fi^ 
Italy f  approach  lo.22i 
Ivoune.  iM. 

Ivrea.  349. 
Ivrogne^ 


J. 


Jardin.  Le.  41i> 
Jaman.  dent  de.  155. 
Jegistorf.  87. 
JoD,  col  de.  333. 
•*  Journal  of  an  Alpine  Tra- 
Teller,  "  extract  from.  438. 
Jorat.  ifi^ 


Kandersteg.  144. 

Katzis.  S88. 
Keilh, marshal.  473. 
Ki'ller's  map  of  Switzerland , 

its  great  ^alue,  xxxviii. 
Kemble,  John  ,  grave  of.  204. 
Kinzig  culm.  2h^ 
Kirchet.  116. 
Klausen  pass.  257. 
KloDiitlial.  269. 
Klosters.  278. 
Klus.  13—133. 
Knonau.  50< 
Koenigsfelden.  21* 
Kosciuskzo.  IL  Grave  oC  87. 
Krachenthal.  133. 
f  Kreulzstrasse  17—38. 
Kiissnacht.  5^ 
Kyburg ,  caslle  of.  37. 


Joux,  Chateau  de.  176.  Lacde. 

179. 
Jovot,  monl.  352. 
Julier  pass.  279. 
Jungfniu.  106. 

Jura^  view  of  the  Alps  from, 

XI11I. 

—  character  of  its  scenery,  l. 

Kalserstuhl.  82. 
Kalfeuser  thai.  21L 
Karoor.  251* 
Kandcr  river.  99—1 44* 


Lac  des  Brennels.  176. 
Ladders ,  Lei  tern,  449. 
La  Cure,   magnificent  view 
opposite    the  village  of. 
443. 

Lakes  of  Switzerland,  xlvi  Bur-' 

sling  of.  442—467. 
Lauzetle.  487. 
Landinberg.  81. 
Landesgenieinde ,  or  general 

assemblies.  432—266. 
Landquart.  277. 
Langhans,  monument  of  ma- 
dame.  39. 
Langnau.  86. 
Lanslebourg.  459. 
Lario ,  lago.  315. 
La  Scarena.  490- 
La  Tour,  town  of.  475. 
Laufl'en .  castle  of.  2iL 
Lauffenburg.  11. 
Laupen,  bailie  of.  4  57. 
Lausakke.^M..  Cathedral.  2M« 
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House  of  Gibbon.  202,  Pro- 
menades. 263. 

— lo  Marligny ,  by  Ve?ay.  SOA. 

— lo  Berne,  by  Freyburg.  iOl. 

 by  Moral.  IM. 

—lo  Geneva.  201. 

Laularel.  669. 

Laulerbrunnen.  102^ 

Lavater  ,  birlbplace  of. 
Death  of.  34* 

Lawinen.  xc 

League  of  len.  Jurisdictions. 

Lecourbe,  general. 2^  118 — 

427.  ISO.  iM. 
Leman,  lake.  198.  Byron'sver- 

ses.   196.   Steamers,  193* 

Routes  by  the  side  of  20(L 
Leuk^  baths  of.  147.  Village 

of.  1A9. 
Levanlina,  Tal;  Levinenthal. 

IM. 
Lepin.  452. 
Lenz.  2m 
Leozburg.  && 
Les  Echelles.  455. 
Leseillon ,  Fort.  45?, 
L'Hdpital ,  town  of.  45Q, 
Lichtensleig. 
Liddes. 

Liestbal.  11,  Slaughter  of  the 
men  of  Basle  at.  11^ 

Limonade  gazeuse.  xxxv. 

Limone.  489. 

Limmat  river.  ^ 

Linlh,  valley  of,  43.  River.  41. 
Canal.  42. 

Locana.  382.    ,  * 

Locarno.  MIL  Situation  ;  Ma- 
donna del  Sasso ;  decay  of. 
307.  Criminal  statistics.  308. 

Lode.  175. 

Lohnkutscher ,  Swiss,  xxii. 
Loison.  128—130—134. 
Louis- Philippe  a  school  master 
286. 


Loweri.  6JL 

Lucendro ,  lake  1^^. 

Lucerne.  5ih  Bridges.  5iL  Ar- 
senal. 5±^  Stadthaus.  5L 
Monument  lo  Ihe  memory 
of  the  Swiss  guards.  51.  Ta 
mount  Righi.  52- 

— toSchwyiz  and  Brunneo.55. 

— toFluelep.  71. 

— to  Meyringen  and  Brienz, 
by  Alpnaoh  and  Saroen,  !2B. 

Lucerne,  lake  of.  71. 

Lucerne  lo  Berne ,  by  the 
Enltiebuch  SS- 

— lo  Berne,  by  Summiswald. 
87. 

Lugano*  310.  Chnrches.  SiO. 
Manufactures.  310.  Eofi- 
rous ;  Monte  Salvadore. 

— *  lo  Bellinzona.  310. 

—to  Como.  311.  To  the  lake 

i   of  Como.  312^ 

'—lake  of.  315. 

Lugni  lake.  300. 

Luino.  3i2a 

Lukmanier  pass.  27^ 

Lungern ,  lake  oL  82. 

— ,  village  of.  85. 

Lutschine,  river.  101, 

Lys,  val  de,  232. 

M. 

Macdonald ,  passage   of  the 
'    Spiugen  bymarbhal.  294- 
Macugnaga.  334—339. 
Maderan  valley.  iMi 
Madulein.  232b. 
Magadino.  305. 
Maggia,  val.  308. 
Maggiore ,  lake.  22&t  308. 
— ,  steamer  on.  231.  306. 
Maglan.  399. 
Maira  val.  298. 
Maisons  de  refuge.  Lxxrr. 
'Malans.  277. 
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l!tfa1ai  ia»  danger  fi'ora.  xxxvii. 

iVfaloya  ,  or  Maloggia.  aiUL 
Mariu  Zura  Schnee.  G5< 
Martigny.  218. 
—.to  ihe  Great  St.  Bernard  and 

Aosta.  357. 
—-to  Lausanne  and  Geneva 

215. 

—  to  Genpya,  by  Tlionon.  216. 

—  to  Cormayeur,  by  the  Col 
de  Ferret.  37^ 

—  to  the  glacier  of  Getroz.  3*73. 

—  to  Chamouny,  by  llie  Col  de 
Balme.  A20. 

 by  Tfite  Noire. 

A18. 

Marlins^BrGck.  ili9.    '  ;  '  ' 

Mariinsloch.  IM*       '  r 

Musox,  thai.  302.  - 

Massa,  stream  of. 

Massena.  130. 

Malferihal.  3M.  3/16. 

Mauensee ,  lake  of  87. 

Mauperluis's  tomb.  !L 

MayenfeUl.  277. 

Mayeiithal.  i2iL 

Megeve.  A28. 

Meilt^n.  41. 

Meillerie  rocks.  216. 

Meinau ,  island  of.  3^ 

Meira  ,  vale  of  the.  297.  Mala- 
ria of.  297. 

MeKgenliorn.  73* 

Meichthal,  valley  of.  fiJL 

Meltde.  812.  ; 

Menaggiu.  313.  * 

Mendrisio,  312. 

Meiithon  ,  birthplace  of  Saint 
Bernard.  4M- 

Mentone.  493. 

Mer  de  Glace.  AiO. 

Metlenberg.  IQS. 

Me)  en.  128. 

]\ri7einvand  ,  119,  123. 

Mi'}rii)gen.  112. 


1. . . 


Meyrin'gen  to  !nterlachen.il/f. 

Mezzola ,  lago.  297. 
Miuge  glacier.  A27. 
Milan.  231. 

' — to  Geneva ,  by  the  SimploD* 

217.  2m  232, 
Minidunum.  161 . 
Miolan  caslle.  /i38. 
Mirabouc,  fort.  A77. 
Misocco.  302. 
Mitlaghorn  l52. 
Moesa  river.  1^2. 

—  ,  source  of  the.  3M< 
Molarel.  MO 

Mole ,  the.  396. 
Moleson.  155.  156. 
Monnco.  A93. 
Money,  Swiss,  xiii. 
Monch.  iniL 

Moneslier,  baths  of.  A69* 
Montanvert.  ^09. 
Montrenx.  208. 
Mont  Blanc,  view  of,  from 
Sallenches.  Ano. 

—  viewed  from  the  Vat  d^Aosta; 
Ascent  of.  A16. 

—  view  from  the  Col  de  Bal- 
me. 421.      . .     ,    .  ,  ' 

Montbovon.  15iL  '  /' 
Mont,  col  du.  SaiL  /  •  ' 
Mont  Cenis  to  Susa,  by  the 

Little  Mont  Cenis  and  the 

ColdeClair6e.  461. 
Mont  du  Chat.  437.  450, 
Mont  Joie.  412.  '  ' 
Mont  Jolt  423, 
Monlroeillan.  /i38.  /i58. 
Monte  Rosa.  146-  Seen  from 

Macugnaga.  339.  From  the 

Moro.  340. 
Mont  Richer.  139.  •  ' 

MontSion.  431-  ' 
MontTendre.  129.  , 
Moraines,  liii. 
Morat  (Vfurlen).  162.  C&slle. 

162.  Charles  the  Bold.  162- 
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Battle  of.  ifil.  Town-house 
of.  IM.  MQnchwyler.  ifi^ 
Lake  of. 

Morgarteny  bnllle  of.  2G6. 

MorgenlhuL  ^ 

Merges.  201* 

Morge  river, 

Mt>rgei. 

Moro,  moiUe  339-  Pass.  341  • 
Motet,  Ch^^letsof  ii25. 


Moliers  Trjvers,  i77_.  Resi- 
dence of  Ronsieau.  d77. 
Moudoii  (Mildeii).  IM^ 
Mouth  of  a  river,  malaria 

near,  xxxvii. 
Moiitiers,  Graudval.  8. 
—  Tarentuise.  AAO    Us  salt 

springs  and  works. 
— lo  Lanslebourg,  by  the  Coi 

deVa  noise.  A40»  449. 
Muhli-lhal. 

Muliera,  Cima  de*  338.  Pic. 

338. 

Munster-thal.  6.  8. 
Miinsler.  120. 
Miinsingen.  96. 
Muotta  thai.         Ballle  of. 

2M.. 

Murchison  ,  Mr. ,  researches 
at  QBningen.  2& 

Murten.  162. 

Museum  club.  3&  Manufac- 
tures. 364 

Mutlen  2M. 

Mylheoberg.  ^  2^ 

Naifels,  battle.  254^ 

Nant  Bourant.  423. 

Napoleon  Bonapurlc,  public 
improvements  efifecled  by , 
near  Les  Echelles,  455. 

Nalers.  120* 

Neff  Felix.  478. 

Nellenbalni.  1^8. 


Neofchatex..  Nennburj!:.  IfiS^ 
Lake  of.  16fi.0\i\  casHe.iSG. 
Church.  167  H-lelde  Ville. 
167,     Gymnasmm.  Ifilt 
Cbauinont.    168.  ^c^\l\^e^ 
slone  V  Pierre  t  bol.  IW. 
Gorge  of  the  Seyon.  IfiSi 
Neufchatel  to  La  Chaux  de 

Fons.  17A. 
Neueneck.   1 57. 
Neuveville.  172. 
Nice.  Zi91> 

—  to  Genoa  ,  by  the  Cornice 

or  Riviera  ,  490^  495. 
Nicholas  da  .Mira«  i41« 
Nitsen,  96. 
Noli,  bay  oC 
Nolla  ,  torrent ,  288. 
Notre  Dame  des  Ermites.259. 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge.  4^* 
Novasca  •  383» 
Novate.  297,  , 
Nufanen  (Norena)  ,  pass  01. 

143. 
Nydau.  IIL 
Piyon.  2M. 


O. 

Oberalp ,  pass  and  lake. 
Ober-gestelen,  119. 
Ober-hanensteio.  12* 
Ober-halbslein.  278* 
Ober-malt.  128- 
Ober-sax.  2I3_.         ^,  . 
Ober  and  Unter  Aar  G\e\cner. 

(»:hningcn,  quarries  of.  2». 
OE^chioen ,  valley  of.  14^* 
Olivone.  276. 
01  ten  17. 
Oniegna.  320—325. 
Oncino,  village  of.  /i82. 
Oneglia. 
Orbe  val.  174* 
Orca  val  de.  379. 
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.Oropa,  nrout,  sanctuary  of.  I  Pastrycooksip  the  Grisops.SftQ 


,328.  ^ 
,  Orsera.  IM.        '  ' 

Orsine,  val.  M8.         •  • 

Orta,  lake  of.  320— 326,  • 
"  Orta^  town  of.  32fi* 

Ouches.  M5^  A22. 

Ouchy.  201  .'*Prisoiier  ofChil- 
'.     Ion, "  written  there,  2M± 
'.Oulx.  ^72.  i  .  ,  < 

■f         P.  •     •  ■ 

Paesana,  /i82. 
Pain  de  Sucre.  afiS.  •    '  " 
Palm-trees.  4M_-  ' 
Panlenbriicke.  257^ 
'  Passes  of  the  Mps,  Itviii .  Pro- 


282. 

Payerne.  161—^65..'  ' 

PaysdeNeCf.  A78/'^"*'  ' 

Pella.m.  ^'-^ 

Pellina,  va!.a73. 

Pelissier,'pont.  A05. 

Perouse,  town  of.  474..        ,  j 

Pesey,  mines  of.  UUZ. 

Perte  du  Rhdne.  ir)5.' ' 

Pestalozzi,  d7/i.  Birthplace  of.i 
36.  •  i  •  »  « 

Pesterana ,  val.  335.  Gold 

mines.  335<' 
Peterzell.  253. 
Pfaffensprung.  132.  j 
Pfeffer's  Baths  described. 

—Convent.  239. 


1 1> 


» 1. 1 


'1 


(II 


gress  over  one,  described. 
Ixviii.  High  road  over  them.  |  Pfyn .  32. 
Ixxi.  Modeof  passing  in  win-  Pianazzo.  29/i.  Fall. 
ter.  lixiii. Vegetation  on  the  1  Piano  del  Re,  the.  ^82. 


high  Alps.  Ixx. 
Pass  of  the  Grimsel. 
— -Gries.  120. 
—  FuTca.  123. 
— Surenen.  11!L 
— St.Gotlhard.  m. 
— Susten.  128. 
— Nufanen.  142i  * 
— Gemmi.  1A3. 
— Rawyl.  4  50. 

— Sanelsch.  152. 

— Simplon.  218. 

— Lukmanier.  276. 

— JuUer.  2m  • 

^Albula.  281.  ' 

— Finslermunz.  281>  ' 

— Bernina.  285. 

— Spliigen.  293. 

— Maloja.  m 

— Bernadin.  300. 

— Col  de  Tende.  488. 


1l 


—  di  Fiorenza.  ^82. 
Piedmont.  316.  Roads,  accom-| 
modation  ,  etc.,  among  the 
Alps  of.  317.  Wine  and  mo-j 
ney.        Plains  of.  480.  ^ 

Pierre  Pertuis.  8^ 

Pignerol  to  Kmbrun  ,  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Vaudois  and 
the  col  de  la  Croix  ,  475  — 
479.  ' 

Pilate,  mount.  53. 

Pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln.  262^ 

2M.       '  , 

Pollegio.  148. 
Piotella,  forest  of.  132* 
Piz  Beveren.  288. 
Plan  des  Dames,  424. 
Playfair,  professor.  80^ 
Pleurs.  296-299..  ,  j 

Pliny's  Villa.  Zi^ 
Po,  pluins  and  valley  of  the- 
480.  Source  of.  /|81. 


11. 


— Cornice  or  Riviera.  490»   

Passports  in  Switzerland.  xiJi]  Polenzerlhal.  276. 
es,  1  Poligny.  lai, 

29 
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Ponlarller,  illL 
Pont  Beiiuvoisin  to  Aix,  by  the 

Mont  riu  Chat.  /i/i9~a5i. 
— to  Chambery ,  by  Aigucbel- 

leltp,  651— 45/^. 
— lo  Turin,  by  F.chelles 

Chamb^ry,  and  ihc  Pass  of 

the  Mont  Ceuis.  /i5/i. 
Poiitc.  Ml. 

— toVilleoeuve,  by  Val  d'Orca. 
Pont  d'Ael,  Romao  aqueduct. 

— Pelissier.  A05. 

Ponle  Tresa.  iii3. 

Pontet.  A23« 

Fontresina. 

Porlma.  3!3. 

Port  Vallais,  211.  216. 

Posting  in  Switzerland  xix.  In 
St. -Gall.  2M^ 

Potence,  or  gallows.  137* 

Praborgne,  or  Zermalt, 

Pralis.  477. 

Pralorgnan.  AA7. 

Pra,  val.  SM^ 

Pragel  pass.  269* 

Preinia.  122* 

Pr6  St.  Didier.  SM_. 

Pieltigau,  le.  277* 

Prieur6,  le.  AM. 

Protestant  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont. 474,  479^ 

Prou,  plain  of  359» 

Puschiavo.  255.  Lake.  2filL 

Pusklav.  2^ 


R. 

Racconigi.  488. 

Ragatz.  23& 

Ranz  de  Yaches.  Ix. 

Ranzola,  col.  332. 
Rapperschwy1.4i>BridgcoM2 

Rawyl.  IM,  Pass  of.  IM- 
Raziiberg,  glacier  of.  i^- 


Reale,  col  de.  ^79.  View  of  the 

AJps  from.  37IL 
Reding  Aloys.  TIL 
Reichenau.  2aa. 
— ,  island  of.  28. 
Reiclienbucby  fails  o{.  4  4  9.. 
— ,  baths  of.  HI. 
Requisiles  for  traveWing  in 

Switzerland.  xxxviiU 
Resli,  castle  of.  113. 
Reuse  river,  source  of.  4  77. 
Reuss  valley.  12&. 
— river,  source  of.  137. 
Rliajlikon.277« 
Rhealt.  2S8. 
Rheinfelden.  UL  19. 
finiNE  at  Basle,  1.    Falls  of, 
at  Schaffhausen  26^  Ancient 
bed  of,  near  Sargans.  45. 
Sources  of.  27iL:271L 
— ,  change  of  its  course. 
Rho.  232^ 

Bhoden,  outer  and  inner.  248 
Rhone,  source  and  glacier  of. 

123.  At  Geneva.  Iii3- 
— ,  perle  du.  195. 
Rhoke,  encroachmenis  on  Ihe 
Lake  of  Geneva.  198. 
valley  of  the.  213. 
Rhoilzuns.  287* 
Hiclitensweil.  4i« 
Riile  malclics.  ixii.  . 
RiGHi ,  ascent  of.  63. 

 ,  from  Kiissnarhl  65. 

 — -jfrom  Woggis,  (iiL 

Rinder  Horn.  145. 
Ripaille-  21^ 
Riva,  lake  of.  297^ 
—in  Val  Sesia.  329. 
Riviera.  490. 

Roads  across  the  Alps.  hxi. 
Rocca  Sparvierd.  483. 
Roche  Blanche.  3iiii. 
Rochefort.  ITii. 
Rofla .  292. 

Rogers,  Samuel »  his  dcscrip- 
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lion  of  a  mule  crosslnp;  llic 
Alps,  xxxiv.  Of  an  alpine 
road  Ixxiii.  Of  tiie  first  view 
of  llie  Alps.  xliv.  Lines  on 
llie  lake  of  Lucenie.  71* 
Kolle.  201. 
Romapfuano.  320. 

 to  Turin,  ;^28. 

Human  Caibolic  cantons,  lines 

ou  by  Wordsworlh.  Ivi, 
Romanche,  val.  /jOO, 
Homanscli  language,  245.288. 
Rornont.  jJLL 
Roiico.  380, 
Ri>ricliath.  237. 
HosA,  monte,  331, 
— ,  view  of.  3ii2- 
Kowenlaui  glacier.  1H. 
/iossberg  ,  fall  of  ike,  50— CI. 
Rolhcnlhurm,  2G6. 
Rolsbery,  castle  of.  70. 
Rougemont  (Retchmund).155. 
Houiseau  on  the  Lake  of  Bien- 
ne ,  120.  At  Moutiers  Tra- 
vers.  d77. 
—at  Geneva.  iSS  ;  at  Vevey. 
2M;  at  Clarens.  His 
description  of  a  romantic 
spot  Lcar  Pont  Bcauvoisiu. 

Les  Kousses.  d82. 
HouTKS  skeleton.  Ixii. 
Uoveredo.  303. 
Rudolph  of  Kriach.  157. 

 ,  murder  of.  8S. 

Rudolf>zell.  2SL 
Rufiberg.  52. 
Rumilly.  ^37. 

nrnri.7fi- 
Ruz,  val  de,  illi. 


.  S. 

Saane,  valley  of.  154. 
Saanen  (Gessonay).  154* 


Saa?,  valhy  and  village.  342> 
3/i3. 

Salabertrand.  472. 

Sal^/e ,  mont,  193. 

Sallenches,  400—428. 

— waterfall  near  IVTartigny.214 

—to  Hopital  Conllaus.  428. 

Sulle,  la.  356 . 

— ,  chateau  de  la.  43Qi 

Sal  line.  222. 

Saluces.  4^0. 

Salvadore  ,  monte ,  view  and 

geology  of.  311.. 
Santadtin.  2BjL 
—to  Tirano,  2S5. 
Sarnen.  SO, 
— ,  lake  of.  Si. 
Sanetsch,  pass  of,  152- 
Sanfront.  482. 
San  Marco.  1^ 
Sargans.  45t 
Sassi  Grossi.  141. 
Sararanche,  vat,  385* 
Savigliano.  488. 
Savona.  495. 

Savoy.  31ii.  Routes  in.  319; 
Saut  du  Doubs.  17.5. 
Scliabzieger  cheese.  256. 
Schachen.  122^  132.  SiL 
Schachenihal.  257. 
ScHAFFHAL'SEjr.  25.  Min«5ler.  25a. 

Falls  of  the  Rhine.  25. 
— *  to  I3asle.  11. 
— to  Constance ,  25. 
—to  Zurich,  ai^ 
Schb  ms,  valley,  2S1. 
Schajuenberg,  general.  125,^ 
Scheideck,  lesser.  104. 
— ,  great.  IIJL 
Scht^l linen,  m. 
Schinner,  Matthew,  archhl- 

shop  of  Sion.  147. 
Sc/iinlznacfi  baths,  2]L 
Schmadribach.  103. 
Schreckhorn.  107^ 
.Schuolz.  284 » 
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Scliwarenbach.  iA5. 
Scliwanau,  castle  of.  fil^ 
Scliwarzwald.  Hi. 
Schwytz,  described.  fi2. 
— *  10  Einsiedelii.  2G8. 
—to  GlaruSjby  the  Muolta  thai. 

'  m 

— *  10  the  Righi.  62* 
— *  to  Lucerne,  ^b,  fiSk 
Schwylzers.  62. 
ScopeJIo.  aSIL 

Season,  the  best,  for  visiting 

Switzerland,  xxxv. 
S^cheron,  hotel.  182—200. 
Seez.  390. 
Segnes,  pass.  271* 
Seidclhorn.  119. 
Sei^ne,  Col  de  la.  /125. 
Seilbach.  112. 
Semenlina.  206. 
Sempach ,  lake  and  bailie  of. 

Scmpione.  225. 
Sennhutte.  Ixxvii. 
Sennwald. 

Sense,  stream  of.  i57. 
Semis.  2^. 
Seplimer  pass.  27^ 
Seris.  aSfi. 

Serri^res,  glen  oC  172* 
Scrvoz.  A02, 
Servelus,  death  of.  187. 
Sesia,  val.  321.  32iL 
Sesto  Calende,  23X. 
Selrieres,  col  de.  A73. 
Sewen.  82j 

Sherwilly  Capt.,  account  of 
Sixt.  403,  Sketch  of  Cha- 
mouny.  /t07. 

Siders.  22flL 

Sidli  alp.  ilL 

Sieben  Kurfursten.  22SL. 

Sierre.  149—220, 

Signau.  86. 

Siblbrucke.  46* 


Sils.  300* 
Silva  Plana.  270. 
Simmeneck,  castle  of.  15(|« 
Simmenthal.  144*  i5&. 
Sim  men,  river*  ±5tl^ 
Sim  pel  n.  225. 

SlMPLQN    ROAD.  218    232- 

— hospice.  224* 
—village.  22iL. 
Sin  gen*  27. 

Sion.  219,  To  Bex,  by  Diable- 
reis.  213*  To  the  Simplon, 
21S. 

—  *  to  Thun,  by  the  Rawyl. 

4  50. 

—  *  to  Sarncn,  by  the  Sanetsch^ 
152* 

Siselen.  156*. 
Sissach.  16. 
Sitten.  21^ 
.Sixt,  valley  oC  403. 
Skeleton  lours.  Ixii. 
Snow  line.  lxxix. 
Snow,  red.  Ixxxvi. 
Suow-^storms.  xcv.  Dangers. 

from.  xcv. 
Soci^tds  des  Dimanches.  lix. 
SoLE.UHB.  1^  Cathedral.  13. 
Clock-lower  li.  Arsenal. 
lA.  Museum.  14*  Convent. 
14.    Ascent  of  the  Weissen- 
stein  from.  UL    GouTenl  ol 
Santa  Verena.  15^ 
— to  Bienne.  16* 
— •  to  Basle.  iSL 
— to  Berne.  87. 
Solothurn.  12* 
Sommariva,  villa.  314. 
Souceboz.  ^ 
Soyhi^re.  7. 
Spietz,  castle  of.  144' 
Splugen.  292. 

Spliigen  pass.  2d^  Galleri^ 
of.  294- 
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.passofllieGnBAT. 
I.    Hospice.  359. 
..Monks.  3M.. 
.  260.  Jupiter  Pen- 
.  ML   History  of  the 

Bernard,  lbs  "Apostle  of 

the  Alps. "  4Ma 
— ,  passof  the  Little,  MIL  M3, 

The  route  of  Hannibal.  'dM^ 
St.  Bernardino.  302. 
St-  Blaize.  iM.  121, 
St.  Branchier  to  Aosta.  369. 
St.  Cergues,  beautiful  view  of. 

SL  ColumbanuSy  church  of. 

St.  Dalmazio  to  Embrun,  by 
Barcelonnette  and  the  Col 
d'Argentifere.  483.  488. 

St.  Didier.  a£LL 

St.  Foi.  aSiL 

St.  Gall.  234*  Abbey  of.  235- 
Freu  den  berg.  2M.  Posting 
regulations.  2M. 
— *  to  Constance.  234. 
—to  Coire  and  Pfelfers.  232. 
—to  Gals  and  Appenzel.  2^8. 
— to  Herisau  and  Rappersch- 

wyl.  252- 
St,  Gervais,  balhs.  401.  . 
Sr.  Giacomo.  29iL  Valley.  2M. 
St.  Gingoepb.  216. 
St.  Giovanni.  A75. 
St.  Gotlhard,  passof.i2S,  Hos- 

.  pice  of.  138* 

St.  Imier,  val.  9. 

St.  Jacob,  battle  of.  7. 

St.  Joire.  4M. 

St.  Julien.  A3j. 

Si.  Marcel.  442, 


St.  Martin.  400.    View  from 

the  bridge.  400. 
St.  Maurice,  in  Sa?oy.  SfilL 
—to  the  col  du  Mont. 
— to  Cormayeur,  by  the  Little 

St.  Bernard.  391L 
— ,  Vallais,  bridge  and  abbey* 

213.  214. 
St.  Mauritz,  bath8.279.Church. 

—to  Coire,  by  the  Julier.  278. 
—to  FinstermunZy  dov>n  the 

Engadine.  281* 
—to  Tirano,  by  the  Bernina. 

—to  Chiavenna,  by  theMaloja. 

30iL 

St.  Nicholas,  valley.  344. 
St.  Nicholas  de  Veros.  422. 
St.  Nicl^lausen.  §1^  Burial- 
place  of.  82^ 
St.  Petronilla,  cbapel  of.  142. 
St.  Pierre.  358* 
— de  Joux,  cbiUtt  an  of.  176- 
— d'Albigny.  438* 
—isle.  IISL 
St.  Remy.  368.  494- 
St.  Stephano.  4M. 
St.  Sulpice.  m. 
S?.  Tb6odule.  347; 
St.  Thibault  de  Coux.  45fi^ 
St.  Vincent,  hill  of.  4M^ 
St.  Wolfgang.  5fi.  • 
Staad,  152. 

Stachelberg  balhs.  256* 

Stael,  madame  de«  20JQ. 

Sljefa.  41.  • 

SlalTelegg.  19. 

Staffelhaus.  67. 

Stalden.343. 

Stalvedro,  glen  of.  140* 

Stanz.  124.  Buorhs.  124- 
Ralhhaus  of.  124_.  Parish 
church  of.  125,  Nicolas  vofi 
der  Flue.  81. 

Stnnzstadt.  124* 

^  29. 
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Slaubbacli.  IM. 
Siaiiffaclier  Werner.  76* 
Stkameus,  Swiss. 
--Cuiistauce  lo  Schaflhauseth 

—lake  of  Zurich.  36,  3^. 
—lake  of  WalleusiudU  Mi 

 of  Lucerne.  Ti* 

 of  Thun.  ST. 

 M.iggiore.  305.  3Q8« 

 Go  mo.  314 

— Neufchaiel  lo  MoraL  iM_. 
Slein.  2iL  iM. 
— glacier  of.  i2&3. 
Sleinen.2iLL 
Slierenbach .  127* 
Siockliorn.  iHL 
Slone,  immense  blocks  of,  in 
the  valley  of  llie  Uomauche, 

Slorm  among  the  Alps,  descri- 
bed by  Byron.  197- 
Stoss,  chapel  and  light  of.  249. 
Straiilliugen,  tower  of.  ^44. 
Slunde  or  hour,  leuglhof.  xix. 
Slura,  the.  483. 
Summisvvald.  87* 
Sureneck.  127. 
Sursee.  17. 
Suoz.  284. 
Sumvix.  274. 

Surenen,  pass  of.  124—127. 
Susa.  MO. 
SusU  m* 
Suslen,  pass  of.  128. 
HuwaiTOw's  march  over  Ihe 

Si.  Golthard.  127. 131.  um. 

139.  Across  the  Kinzig  culm 

258.    At  Muolla.  2M.  At 

Glarus.  271.    Up  IheSernfl 

thai.  272* 
SwisSt  origin  of  ihe  name.  62. 
their  moral  condition.  1» 

EfTects  of  travelling  upon. 

]ii.  Of  the  catholic  religion. 

Ivi.    Swiss    liberty.  IviiL 


Towns   IvJii.  Singing.  It. 
Husbandry.  Ixi. 
Switzerland.   Passports,  xiii 
Money,  xiii.    Me?i^ures  of 
distance,  xix.    Modes  of  tra- 
velling, xix-    Posting:-  xx. 
Diligence,  xxi.  Voituriers. 
xxii.   Char-^-bnnc.  xivi. 
Guides,  xxvi*    Mules,  xi'x. 
Inns,  xxxi.    Directions  for 
travelling  in.  xxxv.  ObJt!cls 
best  worth  notice,  xiii-  Ske- 
leton tours.    Ixii.  Alpine 
passes.  Ixviii.    Chalets  and 
pasturages.  Jxxv.  Glaciers. 
Lxxviii.    Avaianche^  affl 
snow  storms,  xciv.  Goitre, 
xcvi. 

T. 


Tacitus.  iM.  ' 
Taconay  Glacier.  405* 
Tarasp.284* 
lamina.  2;iiL 
Tanninges.  403. 
Tarentaise,  439. 
Tavannes.  8* 
Tavernier.  ^80. 
Tavetsch.  275. 

Tell  William,  birthplace.132. 
Lands  on  the  Platte. 
77  Shoots  Gessler.  55.  Death. 

132. 

Tell's  country.  71.  Cliapds. 
56—77.    Forest  cdutons. 
72,    Rulll.  7fi_. 
Tellen  Platte.  77* 
Telh^nburg,  castle  of.  144. 
Tende,  col  de.  4^ 
Tesch. 

T^te  de  Rang.  175* 
T^le  Noire.  418, 
Teufelslein.  1^ 
Teuffelen.  166. 
Teutfen.  249. 
ThicI,  or  Zihl^  river.  IM. 
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TWermatlcu.  liiiL 
Tbooes,  valley  of,  . 
Tlionon.  215. 
Tuuw.  aiL 

— ,  church  and  terrace  of. 
— 10  Vevey,  by  Ihe  Siainien 

thai.  153. 
— ,  Lake  of.  97. 
Thusis.  288. 
Thurgovia,  canton.  233. 
Ticino.  im^    Valley  of.  2il5» 
Tiefenkaslen.  278^ 
Tignes.  444. 
Tine,  la,  pass  of.  155. 
Tiozei).  279. 
Tillis.  126. 

Tod  ten  See,  or  Lake  of  Ihe 

Dead.  ii9_. 
Toggenburg. 

Tosdy  river,  falls  of,  i2L. 
Tourmentes.  xcv. 
Tonrnanche,  val,  347. 
Tourniquets.  Ixxii. 
Toiissaint  rOuverture.  12fL 
Tourtemague.  220.  Waterfall. 

Tours,  Skrlbton^  in  SvviUer- 

Jand.  Ixii.  in  Piedmont  and 

Savoy.  3ia. 
Travelling  in  Sxviizerlandy  di- 
.  reclions   for.   xxxv.  B(»st 

season,    xxxv.  Requisites 

for.  xxxviii. 
Travers,  val.  177. 
Treib.  75. 

Trelaiilai,  glacier  of.  423. 

Treinola,  val.  IZSL 

Treraolite,  mineral, 

Tresa. 

Trient.  419* 

Trins.  271. 

Triolet,  glacier.  375. 

Trons,  the  sycamore  of.  27IL 

Trou  perdu.  mL 

Truninieln. 

Tuilc.  394. 
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Turbia.  493* 

Turin  to  Cormayeur.  348. 
—to  Nice.  4Mi 

.  C. 

Ubiye,  valley  of.  48Q. 
Ugine.  429. 
Ulrichen.  129. 
Uuspunnen,  castle  of.  iQQA 
— ,  barons  of.  IQQ. 
Unler  Hauensteiu,  46* 
Un I ersee.  28- 
Unterseen.  99- 
Unter-Stiilden.  122. 
(Jrbach,  valley  of.  Hfi^ 
Uri,  bay  of.  7iL 
— ,  canton  of.  ^29. 
— ,  gallery  of.  135. 
Uruerloch.  135. 
Urseren,  valley  of.  13G  .137, 
Usses^  ravine  of  the.  431. 
-valley  of  the.  4^7. 
Uznach.  42. 


Vallais.  213.  216.  22D. 
Vallais,  upper.  149. 
Valleys  of  Switzerland.  xllx«. 
— ,  Protestant.  474. 
Vallengin.  174* 
Val  Mont-Joie.  422. 
Valorsine.  418. 
Vanoisepass.  448.. 
Vanzone.  334— 337* 
f^arallo,  SaCFO  Monte..  SiU 
225. 

—  *  to  Arona.  321-. 

—  *  toBaveno.  325. 
—to  Ghaiiilon.  329- 
Varen.  15(L 

f^audoiSf  valleys,  474.  478.. 

March  of  the.  464. 
Vaumarcus,  fort  of.  ITvL 


Venadio.  ii85. 
Ventimiglia.  A9^> 
Verlohnies,  loch.  2fi9. 
Verrex.  350. 
Verri(:res  de  Suisse.  176. 
Versoix.  2mL 
Fcvcij.  156.  20A.  Rousseau's 

inenlion  of.  20li.    F6te  des 

Vignerons.  211^ 
Via  Mala  described.  IM.  SM. 
Vier  Waldstadler  See.  21. 
Viesch.  1^ 

Yiescher-HoBrner.  4  20.  • 
Villard  d'Arfene.  M^? 
Villeneuve.  2ilL  355. 
Vimine,  village  of.  454* 
Viudonissa.  21. 
Visp.  221L 

Visp  lo  ChatilloDjby  MontCer- 

vin.  3/i4. 
— *  lo  the  val  Anza?ca ,  by  tUe 

monle  Moro.  344* 
Vizille.  4M_. 
Vogogiia.  227. 

—to  Visp,  by  the  More.  333. 
Voiluriers,  Swiss,  xxii. 
Vollaire.  494. 
Vorder  Rhein  thai. 272. 
Vosa,  Col  de.  422. 


W. 

Wadenschwyl.  ^ 
Waldenburg.  12^ 
Waeldi.  SS. 
Waldnachc.  127. 
Wallensladt,  lake  of.  44^ 
— ,  town  of.  45. 
Walperschwyl.  iM^ 
Wasen,  or  Wesen.  116. 128. 

Watchmakers  of  Geneva.  190. 
Waterfalls  Swiss,  xlvii. 
Watlwyl.  25.-?. 


Weggis.       Path  up  the  Ri^ 

Weid,  hilloC  ^ 

Weissbad.  250.  . 

Weissenburg.  153; 
balhs  of.  iiiS. 

Weissenstein  mountain ,  as- 
cent from  MuDster.  8.  From 
Soleure.  15, 

Weissensteio  in  tlie  Grisoos. 
281. 

Weissen  Thor  pass.  346.  ^ 

Weisshoni  (Cervin).  146. 

Wellborn.  111. 

Wengern  alp.  104.  ^ 

Werdenberg.  238.  ^ 

Werner,  poet.  145. 

Wesen.  43. 

— ,  to  Glarus.  254. 

Welterhorn.  IM. 

Wildbaus,  birthplace  ofZwiiK 
gli.  25^ 

Wildkirchleio.  25L 

Wildstrubel.  151- 

Wimmis,  castle  of.  144» 

Wind  accompanying  avalan- 
ches^ IxxxKiii.  223. 

Windisch.  21. 

Winkelried,  Arnold,  his  noble 

devotion.  iSL 
— ,  statue  of.  124.  House  of. 

12^ 

Winter  journey  over  the  Alps. 

Ixxiii. 
Winterlhur.  38. 
Wivilo,  count.  165. 
Wolfenschiess.  12fi. 
Wolfiiberg,  chateau  of.  29. 
Wolves,  common  in  the  forest 

of  Bramante.  A62. 
Wordsworth's  sonnet.  Ivi. 
Wrestling  matches.  Ixii.  86, 
Wyndbam  and  Pocock.  iOT, 
Wyl.2ii3. 
Wytenslein.  Tfi. 
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Yenne. 

Yverdun,  ilA-  Castle  of,  174- 
— lo  Geneva,  by  Orbe.  178. 
— lo  Neucbaie).  17^. 

Z. 

Zehngerichten  Bund,  247, 
Z**rn]att.  M* 
Zeruelz.  284. 
Zihl,  river.  IQ. 
Zimmerman.  2(L  41^ 
Zollbrncke.  263. 
Zschokke,  Henry.  2^k 
^Sucbwyl.  87. 
^UG.  46» 

— ,  lake  of.  42. 

 *lo  Zurich.  46^  ' 

J^UBicH.       Cathedral  of  St.. 


Peter.   24*   Lavater.  Mm 

Zvyingli.  34-    ChurcUi  34* 

Lake  of.  3^ 
—to  Constance.  Sl^ 
^to  St.  Gall.  Mm 
—  to  Berne  by  Baden.  38- 
— lo  Coire,  by  lake  of  Zuriclu 

3^ 

— to  Zug  and  Lucerne,  by 

Horgen  and  the  Righi.  4^ 
— to  Lucerne,over  iheAlbis.AS. 
— coins  of.  xviii, 
Zufz.  284.  1.3 
Zweilutschenen.  IMa*  *^ 
Zweisimmen.  154-    '  ' 
Zwing-feste.  Ixii.  86.       '  » 
Zwingli^  at  Zurich.  34*  His. 
death  at  Kappel.  49.  Birthr 
place.  254.  -  <  . 

ZwingUri.  133.  "  ' 
^Zwirghi.  113.  .  ,  '  . 
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UfiOAIiUfi  D£  MAISON,  SUGCESSEUa  DE  M.  ^U01X> 
Qtiai  dcs  Aagustins,  29,  ^  Paris. 


GUIDES-RICHARD, 

.  pooB  1839. 

KUROPE.  2  forts  vol.  in-i2  et  Atlas.  SOfr. 

IIAINtO-BOOJi  FIIA!^^AIS.  Guide  Imtorique  etpittorc^quc 
duvoyageuren  Europe^  par  terre  et  par  les  bateaux  ^  va- 
peur.  i  vol.  iii-8'>  orn6  de  cartes  routi^rcs.  15 

FRANCE. 

FRA\G£  etB£LGIQU£,  i  voL  m-12,  Carte  routi^re,  plans, 
vues.        '  *  7  fr.  aO  c, 

FRANCE,  1  vol.  in-18,  carles,  tups.  5  fr. 

FRANCE,  traduit  cn  angluis,  iu-i8.  7  fr. 

^  Le  jnOme,  i  vol.  in-32,  carle.  S  fir. 

PYRENEES^  i  ToU  in-lS,  cartes,  Tues.  7  fr. 

PARIS.  Gouducteur  de  rdlranger,  plaa  el  Tues;  ia-18* 

i  fr.SOc. 

—  Le  tntae»  en  allemand,  ioolS.  8  fr.  50  c. 

—  Lc  mdine,  en  anglais,  1  toL  in-tS.  3  fr. 
PARIS  ET  SES  ENVIRONS,  1  vol,  io-8,  carte.  6  fr. 
PARIS  ANCIEN  EX  ]|10D£RN£|  par  de  Mari^  3  toI. 

in-4,  et  2  deplandies.  150  fr. 

ENVIRONS  U£  PAiUS,  dans  un  rayon  de  15  lleues;  i  vol. 

ia-i8,  cartes ,  vues.  5  fr. 

VERSAILLES.  Itineraires  des  difKrentes  routes  qui  y  c<>n- 
duisent  de  Paris ;  avec  la  descriptiou  de  la  ville,  du  cha- 
teau, des  jardins,  du  parc^du  mus6e  historique,  et  une 
Notice  sur  ie  ciiemia  de  fer;  1  vol.  io-id,  plaOt  fues.    2  fr* 

BELGIQDE  ET  HOLLANDE. 

B£LGIQU£  EX  BOIiLAND£,  1  gros  vol.  in-lS,  om^  d^uoe 
carle  routl^re  et  de  plans.  7 fir. 

AXLAS  HISTOBIQtJE  de  la  Belgique  andenne  el  modeme, 
dopttis  Jules  Gtor  jusqu^ii  nos  joorsy  par/.  Justereti 
in-fuliOy  orn6  de  cart«8*  15  fr. 
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BORDS  DD  BMW. 


»RDS  DU  RIIIIV.  Itin^r»ire  artistique,  pUtomque  et  histn* 
ique  ;  1  fori  volume  in-d8,  carles  ct  vues.  7  fr. 

Le  m^mey  Dillon  de  Ueidelberg*  1  fort  vol.  iQ-12,  on 
ran^ais.  12  fr. 

Le  in^^me,  Id,      en  allemand.  12fr. 

mt^me ,  1  toI.  iu-i2 ,  accompagn^  d'un  panorama  de  8 
ieds  de  loDg.  6  fr. 

SUISSE  ET  TYROL. 

[SSE  ET  TYROL ,  Nouvel  Ebel,  gros  Tot.  ia-i2  de  plus 
e  600  pages,  grande  eaitede  Keller,  vaes»  cartes*  9  fr. 
[SS£,  mfime  ^itioa  que  le  pr^cMent«  i  gros  toI.  in-18, 7  fr. 
NEVE  (Guide  du  voyageur  k)f  i  vol.  in«18y  ami  d*un 
Ian.  d  fr.  50  c. 

jmOUNY  (la  valine  de),  vue  en  quelques  jonrs,  brochure 
^-18,  avec  carte,  i  fr.  50  c. 

E:RL4lND  (r\  vu  en  3  jours,  brochure  in-1 8.  i  fr.  50  c. 
IDE  TIinOUGHSWITZEnLAlVD  AND  CHAMOUNY, 
'^uide  du  voyageur  en  Suisse ,  cn  atiglais^,  orn6  <!es  pano-. 
imas  de  Zurich,  Basle,  Lucerne,  Berne,  et  de  la  magnifi- 
lie  carte  de  la  Suisse  de  Keller,  grav^e  8 ur  acier,  1  fort 
>l.  in-18,  papier  v61in.  7fr.  50  c. 

WTE  DE  SUISSE  DE  KFLLEE,  nouvelle  (:;dltion,  su- 
;riei)rement  grav^e  sur  acier  el  beaucoup  am^lioree ;  collt^e 
r  foile  et  dans  on  tlui.  8  fr. 

iOL  (Guide  du  voyageur  dans  le),  1  toI.  io-12y carle.  3  fr. 

SAVOiE  ET  pii:mont. 

GIB  et  PliMONT,  i  vol.  in-i8,  cartes.  5  fr, 

EAUX-D'AIX. 

DE  DU  VOYAGEUU  AU\  EAUX  D'^AIX  EN  SAVOIE. 
li  vol.  in-18 1  oru^  d'uae  carle  des  environs  d'Aix  el  du 
cs.    .  3  fr. 

ITALIE. 

LIE,  1  gros  vol.  in-12,  carte,  plans.  8  fr. 

*  tn6me,  1  fort  vol.  in-18,  carte,  plans.  7  fr. 

ilE  VUE  EN  S  MVIIS.  i  voL  in-18,  avec  plan.  1  fr.  50  c 
UEL  DU  VOYAGEUU  EN  SIGILE^  1  vol.  in-i8,  carte. 


DESCRIPTIOIV.de  tiA  CATQ£DBJ;tA  DB  Mfi 
i  Tol.  in-ii*i  orn6  de  65  grafures.     -  •     •  ^ 

TABUAU  lilfiTORIQUE  ST  Prra?ORB8%|]B  1» 
BOUTB  DU  SIMPLON^  DB  GEBCB  VE  A  MHAM.  In 

HANIJELPITTaBESQlJEDE  L^ETRANGER  AlllluAK 
4  (cm  vol.  io^*,  plan  k  vues-  ^0  fr. 

DESGEimON  DE  LA  VILLE  DE  ilULAIV  EX  W 
SES  ENVIRONS^ycomprift  la  Chartreuse  prtsPavie*  ioH 
Tol.  io-iSy  cartoDD6,  om^  de  vues  etd'uo  plaiu  k$^*  ^ 

*  * 

ALLEIf  AGIVE,  manuel-da  Toyageiir  en  iitemagne,  i  fort  ttri. 
iu<i8  ora^  d'une  curte  voati^*  7  Ir.  5II«. 

GRANDE  -BaETAGME. 

ANGLETERRE^  lilCOSSE  et  IRLAADB,  i  vol.  in  18,  carlp, 
plans,  vues,  ouvrage  enti^reraent  neuf.  7  fr.  50c. 

liOI^DRES  £T  SES  ENVIRONS  CGuide  a),  i  vol.,  3  cartes. 

7fr.  50c. 

PARIS  A  LONDRES  (Routes  de),  vol*  in-is,  orn6  d'une 
carte.  Afr. 

ESPAGNE. 

ESPAGNE,  guide  du  voyageur  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal, 
i  fort  ToU  in-iS«  onv^  d'uae  carte  rouliere  (sous  presse\ 

1  fr.  50  c 


AMIE\S  (Histoire  de  la  ^Ue  d*),  pax  Diiseval^  i  tol.  in  8" 

aver.  42  lithographies,  12 fr. 

ARLES.  fiiudes  arch^ologiques  ,  historiques  et  slah>iiqiics, 
contenant  la  description  des  mooumens  antiques  et  nioder- 
nes,  ainsi  que  des  notes  sur  le  terriloirei  par  £sLraDgia» 
orn^  de  plusieurs  planches.  '  10  fr. 

Sans  planches.  7  fr.  50c. 

CLERMONT  (Guide  du  voyageur  i\  i  Royal,  SiGergovia,  au 
Mont-Dor,  fit  Saint-Nectair,  ^iVolvic,  h  Pontgibaud,  etc.,Kc., 
1  gros  vol.iu-18,  av.ec  up  planeLiiea^cqup  de  planches. 5  fr. 

KOTICE  HISXtmiQUE  SIIRfX>Mpi£Ol«Em!nEi|llE- 
F01VDS.  BroblHire  in^S*  de  W  pages,  papier  fin  satfti6» 
omte  de  deax  jolies  lithographies.  2  fr.  c. 
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